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FojiaiAT  bi*I3[EAT?iNG8  ON  FARMwonifeRs  IN  Ettral  America 


/Tlie  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor  condfucted  public  hearingsX ' 
in  Washington,  D.C^and  in  San  Francisco  and  Fresno,  Calif.,  during 
the  92d- Congress  on  "Farmworkers  in  Eural  America."  Thefee  hear- 
ings are  contained  iij  the  following  parts : 

^  Subject  matter   '  *     Mdiarina  dat<!$ 

Part  1:  B^drmworkera  In  RttraT  Poverty — July  22,  SepteiA)er  21 
^         *  ■  .  and  22, 1071. 

gart  2:  Who  (Mnn  the  Ljind?—  .....  November  S,  1971.- 

Part  8:  Iiand  OwnerahiprUse,  and  Distribution : 

A.  San  Francisco — — .v—  J-^--.  January -11, 1972. 

d  -  B-  Fresno  ^-  ^.  January  12, 1972. 

a  San  Ii^anci«coi.^> — , — a  .  Jfenifary  13, 1972, 

Part  4 :  Role  of  Land-Grant  Colleges :  . 

lA--^. —  ^  J^.— Jwie  19. 1972. 

B — «  . — .  -r-.r.?._..  June  20, 1972.  ' 

Part  5:  Appendix:  A.  and  B.  / 
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-milMWOSKERS  IN  RURAL  AMERICA,  1971t1972 


(The  liole  of  Xand-Grant  Colleges) 


a?TJ£)3DAY,  JUNE  20,  1072 


bpiicoaiMmTEE  on'  MjonATony  Labor  of  tiie 

GOMMITTEB  OKT  LaBOU  AND-PubMC  WEtOPAM, 

'  ^  The  subcommittco  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  0:30  a.m.,  in  room 
.  1202,  Now  Senate  OiHce.  Building,  Senator  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  III, 
cnauinanofJiliesubconiniittce,  presiding^         ^  •        ,  . 

Px*esent:Ji3eiiator  Stevenson,  .    .  (  '  - 

Committee  staff  pi^esent :  Boren  ChcrkoVj  counsel ;  Basil  Condos,  pro- 
fe^ioni^l  st^ff  mcmljpr^-  and  Eugene  Mittelman,  minority  counsel. 
^  Senator  Ste-vknson.  The  meeting  of  tjio  Subconimittee  on  Migratory 
Labor  will  come  to  order.  • 

Tliis  mornin/j  we  continue  our  heatings  on  the  role  of  land-grant 
colleges  mniral  America.  '  ,  ^ 

The  subcommitteo  invited ''the  presidents  of  three  major  farm 
organizations,  to  present  statements  at  our  hcaring^tho  National 
J  iirmera  Union,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation;  and  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Organization,  s  o  " 

UnfortUiiately,  because  of  schedule  conflicts,  the/ could  not  attend. 
1  I^y  liave  submitted  statementa  that  I  will  enter  in  the  record. 

Copies  of  these  statements  are  available  to  the  press  and  others 
that  may^be  interested. 

(T^ie  prepared  statements  referred  to  follow:)  • 
"     .   .  (2529)  ^  \ 


•  2530 


m 


National 
Farmers  Union 


4  ' 


statement  of  ' 

Kftt^onal  Falters  Union 

pre  i  en  ted  by  ^ 
Welclon  V-  Barton 

on 


neplaoement  of  -the  independent -Farmer  by 
Corporate  and  conglomerate  Farms /  blaplacement 
of  Farm  Worker*  by  Kew,  Technology^  and 
other  Topiea  Conaidcrcd  by  the. Report  of 
the  rPaik*Foi:ce  on  th'e  Land  Grant 
College  Complex*  ^ 

'    '  ^    .        .  . .before  the 

Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor 
Senate  Labor  an^  Public  Welfare  Committee 
Senator  Adlai  Stcvenaon^  i/r.^  Chairman 

t       June  20^  1972     .  . 


/ 


Mr.  Chairman,  Memberi  of  the  Commltj^ee:  ^  !  „ 

I  am  Weldon  Barton,  Assiiitant  Director  ot  i^glilatlve  Services, 
National^ Farmoro  Union.  ♦ 

-     .  ^     ^    :  ^  ■  , 

*     I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  tbday  dn  the  land 
grant  college  oystcat  a»  it  relates  tp  roplacdment  of  the  "indcppndent 
farmer  by  eorporato  and  comglomorato  farms/  didplacement  of  ^ 
•  f arnTworko^ra  by  new  tcjchiu>arogy,  and  other  prbblcmo  covered 
by  th^  report,  Hard  Tomatr^»,  Hard^imcis. 

I  -J—  y 

Parmera  Union  comes  to  thi/~Tiearing  today*a«  a  long-time 
iupporter  of  agricultural  research  and  extension.    Each  yeax^,  we 
go  before  the  Senate  and  House  Appropriations  Committees  s]Up- 
pi>rt  funding  requests  for  the  land  grant  institutions,         do  this 
because  we  repogniase  the  vast  pott/ntial.  for  food  that  adheres  in 
a  jceseatrch  undertaking  of  almost  $750,0^0/000  a  year.  • 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  been  convinced  for  "some  time,  hs^ 
the  Task  Force  on  the  Land  Granf  Collegfc  Complex  points  out,  that 
there  is  room  fqr  substantial  improviiment  in  making  tax  dollars 
invested  in  the  land  grant  system  serve  the  >needs  of  rural  people 
and  cotrmuniti4;o.  <^ 

Tony  T.  Dechant;  President  of  t^ational  Farmers  Union,  pointed 
to  the  unfortunate  mi sdi roc t ion  of  much  of  agricultural  re'search 
in  a  November,  1969i,  speech  to  the  Association  of  State  Univcrsi-  ^ 
ties  and  Land  Grant  Colleges:  ' 

"Agricultural  research  is  systematically  irrelevant .*  It 
is  fragmented*    tt  evades  ipsuos.    It.  is,  ultimately,  cor- 
rupt of  purpose •    It  has  too  often  been  research  for 'its 
own  sake,  in  which  disciplines  vie  with  9ne  anoth<*r.  It 
has  I too  often  ignored  the  physical,  economic  and  social 
\  environment  that  is  the  substance  of  competent  disciplines. 

y It  has  too  often  failed  to  servo  the  public  interest,  or 

C  has  done  so  only  incidentally." 

Much  of  thoreocareh  output  of  the  Xand  grant  colleges  is  df, 
limited  relevance  because  it  is  directed  to  production  •of  ficjioncy, 
'H^arrowly' do  fined.    I  hB,vo  heard  voices  raised  from  tiie  land  grant 
follegc  community  that,  not  only  is  agricultural  research  losing 
appropriatipno  relative  to  nop-agricultural  Research,  but  also 
field  research  in  the-  experiment  stations  is  not  holding  its  own 
in  budgetary  allocations  relative  to  "in  house"  U.8.D.A.  rijsearch. 

•         *  -  2  - 
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'  Obviously  I  a  num)}^  o£  factors  are  responsible  for.  the  latter 
trena*    Probably  one  'important  factor  ia  that  the  Economic  Research 
Service  jilSd  otKor  .in-house  units  aro  donducting  more  marketing, 
social,  and  other  noriVproduction  tcadirch  t^an'  the  experiment  sta- 
tions—research that  ^Js  ^onore  relevany  to  tlje  needs  of  farmers  and 
other  rural  people  J  \itf  so,  the  land/fcrrant  colleges  will  be  re- 
ward^kd  with-  larger  budgets  if  they  snif t  their  reseaz;d[i  p^fciorities 
away  from  production  and    toward  marketing  and  other  pressing  needw. 

$cveral  areas  of  marketing  inAM^  gi^cater  research  is  badTly 
needed  arc:  , 

(1)     International  commodity  i^greemcnts,    lii  ^International 
markets,  the  coiiimodity  agreement  among  exporting  and  importing  na- 

^   .        tions  seems  to  be  the  most  workable  *means  of  achieving -a  measure 
of  stability  with  a  rcfaaonable* price  return  to  ptoduce^a*  This 

Y  o^na^this  apparent  lesson  of  the  International  Grains^^rran^rement  on 

wheat,  at  Itfast  until, 1069  when  exporting  countries  including  the 
,Unitod  States  undercut  the  minimum  price  provisions  of  the  ajrrangc- 
ment.  •  ^  '  ;  • 


l^apite  the  workability  of  the  coijmodity  agrcemei^t,  the  United 
States^Government  last  year  negotiated  an  extension  q£  the  wheat 
agreement  devoic*  of  any  pricing  provisions.    Althoijgli  wheat  pro- 
ducers of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  other  nations  have  u^ged 
a  workable  agreement  with  Minimum  prices,  they  lacked  a  sound  re- 
search base  on  vrtiich  to  Work  effectively  to  achieve  thio  goal, 

Tho  land  grant  college  oyotem  could  provide  this  refiearch,- 
In  doing  so,  the  rcse£irch<?rs  would  not  be  expected  to  subscribe 
to  the  preconceived  vi9ws  of  any  group,  but  only  to  asooss  the 
commodity  agreement^ device  as  a  meano  of  ac^i^eving  market  stability 
and  fair  returns  ;to  producers  on  exported*  wh^at  and"  other  commodities 

At  the  same  time,  any  meaningful  analysis  of  commodity^  agree- 
ments, would  have  jto  determine  "viho  gets  what"  from  tnkiat^ining 
specific  types  of  export  wheat  marketaj    How  much  prof if s  are 
gained  by  the  grain  trade  corporationfein  the  absence* of  any  agree* 
ment  to  guarantee  minimum  prices  to  producers?    To  what  'extent  docs 
the  absence  of  ouch  an  agreement  onablo  the  United. States  to  salvage 
Vinworkablc  domestic  supply  management  programs  anti  to  achieve  ovet- 
all  balance  of  trade--both  at  the  short-run  expense  of  the  American 
farmer?    Only  if  these  kinds  of  questions  were  ansv/ered  v/ould,  the 
research  be  truly  relevant  in  guiding  policy  decisions  on  commodity 
agreements,  ^ 
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(2)  Another  area  pf  needed  marketing  reaearch  Involves  domestic 
marketing  orders  and  agreements.    Again,  marketing  orderl  have 
proven  effective  for  milk' and  certain  fruit,  vegetable,  and-  nut 
crops,  in  the  United  States*  ^ 

^  t  . 

But  many  questions  Ittjmain  unanswered:    How  well  will  they 
work  for^grain  crops  aucn  as  wheat  and  corn?    How  can  farmers  be 
J.nformcd  concerning  the  possibilities  of  marketing  orders  '^for  the 
commodities'  they  produce,  and  kept  informed  after  ordera  are  es- 
tablished so  that  they  can  participate  meaningfully  in  decisions 
m^do  under  the  orders?    Who  gets  what  from  opposing  the  extension 
of  ordera  to  other  commoditiea?    How  are  processors,  end-product 
maniifacturorfl,  and  retail  food  chains  affected? 

(3)  The  recent  controversy  over  meat  price  levels  indicates 
that  farm -retail  food  price  spreads  is  another  area  *in  v;hich  market- 
ing research  should  bo  oxpajidotl. 

» 

In  testimony  before  the  Price  Commiooion  during  April  of  this  _ 
year.  Farmers  Union  pointed  qut  that  a  so-called  "volatile  pricing" 
rule,  which  v;ao  followed  by  the  Price  Coir.mission  in  regulating  pric- 
•  ing  docioionfe^of  meat  processing  firms,  was  predicated  upon  an  in- 
acquratc  assumption  about  the  past  behavior  of  these  processing 
firms^.   itio  rule  assuitcd  that  th'e  procestors  immediately  adjusted 
tjieir  selling  prices  to  changes  in  prices  paid  by  them  to  farmers 
foif  livestock r  v;horeas  available  data  indicated  that  this  was  not, 
the  actual  paatbohaviorSl  pattern,  •Instead,  available  data  (from 
the  Economic  Rcocarch  Service,  U^.D.A.)  <^howGd  that  processors 
customarily  hadAabsorbed  a  part  of  the  increases  in  livestock  prices 
,in  the  short  run,  in  the  assurance  that  they  could  more  than  make 
up  for  this  by  expanding  their  profit  margins  when  prices  to  the 
farmer  began  to  fall*    ,  -  '  ^ 

The  result:  j(<as  that,  whereas  the  pricing  behavior  of  J:he  firms  . 
prior  to  "Phase  II"  had  been  h  partial  stabilizing  clement  in  meat 
Piriceo  to  the  consumer,  the  volatile  pricing  *ulc  encouraged  pro- 
cessors into  a  pricing  pattern  that  accentuatejl  the  cyclical  nature 
of  retail  bcof  prices*    This  led  to  higher  retail  beef  prices  in c 
the  short  run,  and' contributed  to  consumer  dissatisfaction.  ) 

My  poin^  ici    we  need  continuing,  in-depth  analysis  of  pro- 
ducer-processor -retailer  food  price  oprcads^  so  that  any  regulatory  * 
,  program  can  be  based  upon  hard  0ata  rather  than  hundies  and  pro- 
cesoor -supplied  information. 
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V     Jn  addition  to  m»rketing  reieardh,  $lte  Un# grant  coXXogo- 
compXox  has  tJrc  ,potentiaX  for  appXying'ayiterat  an|^als  to  a  nuitibor 
of  •ocio -economic  nrobXoma  that  now  tend  to  be^*approachod  in  narrow, 
cfficioncy*K3orainatod  .terffli*  ^  ^ 

I^or  instance,  discoiitinuation  of  raiX  passenger  and  freight 
s'crvice  in  ruraX  »areao  is  a  probXem  that  couXd*  usefuXXy  ccirmand  the^ 
time  of  teams  of  Xand  grant  t^pWc^t  resoarehcrs.    The  Intejjstate    ^  - 
Coratnerce  'Corr.miooion,  which  admittfedXy  can  pXead  a  Xack  of  adequate 
anaXyticaX  peraonneX  to  conduct  (tomprchcnsivo  studies,  generaXXy  • 
bases  its  decisions  concerning  raiX  branch  linr  abandonments  on 
whether  the  Xine  is  yielf-suf ficicnt  financiaXXy. ,  ^ 

Much  broader  analysis  shoiiXa  bo  conducted  before^  an  abandonment 
of  raiX  service  in  approved*    For  instance,  research  sliouxd  determine: 
v^at  effect  v/iXX  the  abandonment  have,  on  the  vitaXity  of  rural  • 
coir.munitie8  served  by  the  Xine?    WilX  loss  of  raiX  service  render 
attraction  of  industry  to  the  atea  ImpoosibXc— thus  wo^I:ing  at       ^  ^ 
cross  pui^posco  \7ith  emerging  ruraX  deVeXopmcnt  polieloo?    How  wilX' 
farmers  move  their  produce  to  market  lin  the  abocneo  of  rail  ser- 
vice?   WiXX  abandonment  make'"  it  tnoro  jdif  f  iOuXt  to  deliver  heaXth 
services  and  to  meet  .other  needs  of  pjcopXc— incXuding  thq  ruraX    .  ^ 
poor— in  the  ^ca?  | 

Of  course  anaXyois  of  a  probXcm  in  this  way  is  difficult,  and 
may  rcf^uire  many  man-yoaro  of  effort  •    But,  the  land  grant  college 
complex  has  trio  personnel,  and  research  that  includes  the  broader 
social  considerations  and  cooto  can  lead  to  much  better  decisiofts 
than  the  nari?ox/  production-efficiency  tnodel  tl^at  is  commonly  follow-  ' 
ed  by  land  grant  r&je^archera,  '  ^ 

Miyono  who  douBto  that  good  decisionfj  require  jfesearch  broader 
'than  production  efficiency  shQUld  ponder  the  current  otatua  of  agri- 
cultural poSticldoo.    Ho  ohe  can  oay  precisely  what  the  reoult 
mighj:  have  been  if  we  had  ^Hsonoidercd— from  the  boginning-a-in  our 
pest  conttfol  reocarcri  the  envirqpmental  pd^lution  and  ha2arfl(i  to 
the  health  of  fanii  worlors  t{iat  chemical  Insocticidoo  \tcr.c  bound  ^ 
to  create.    But  there,  is  little  doubt  that  al).  of  ua  v;ouiaj*avo 
been  bettor  cersred  if  pollution  of  tho*human  and  phyoieai  environ- 
menic  had  been  an  integral  part  of  our  planning  frem  the  beginning. 

^     Many  other  oxamj^lea 'of  people -oriented  roseareh  fioodo  could 
bo  given,    Th£?  question  is:    Hov/  cart  t;he  land  grant  college  system  • 
move  into  .these  relevant  research  areas? 


•ili.^  !i^sk,>oj:ce  Sn^the^  fiand  Grant  College  Cbtnpiex  rightly  ,con-' 
^^-^ludiBs  .ti>a^  Ian*  gVani:  re'^earclv  -^oo'  bften  directly  serves  . agri 7 
•  ^  bMsine^svfirms --especially  farm  machinery?  and  chemical  cprnpaniesr-- , 
^nd^;3T§rve'S '  family*  fai^         farm  workers  r  >M  pther  ;rural  peopj^e  " 
incidentally,  tf,  at  all..   Ihe  proilem,*  as  the  a?asIc»Porce  reveHls:, 
is  ^a-b,  "seed  money"  invested  by  agr'i -business  in  research  projecl^s 
tends  to  control  the  focus -and'  orientation  of  research  thaft:  ijs  ^ 
financed  largely  .wi*h  public,  funds. 

III  our.  view?  We  cannot  expect  individual  professors  and  graQuat^^ 
V  ,  .  stu<3ents  ta  forego  th'^e  lure  of  this  seed  mdhey  and  devi>te  themselves 
"       Research  in  th^  public  interest.    Some  will  do  so,  -but  not        *  • 
.  sj^nificant^ly    enough  to  change  the  system*    Research  scientists  , 
are  more  lifceiy  to  accept,  tiie  world  of  "pure  efficiency  research," 
^Atainted  by- the  seemingly  intractable  considerations  of  broadfer 
/  social  costs.   '   ■•    ^      ■    '.  "  \  ■  y 

^Jleither,  we  thinly,  can  we  expect  specific  land  grant  ini^titu- 
.  tions  on  their  bvm,  initiative  to  shift  their  orientations  signifi- 
-  c^ntljj^.    iVJh^reas*  the  individual  research  scientists  compete  with 
oUQ  Another  for  prestigious  research  assignments,  the  instit^itipns  . 
^ie^-with  on^  another  for  monies  from  agri-business  and  f or- trained-y 
personnel  to  conduct  the  research. 

•  '  ^  .    ■  '-^ 

■  ^  What .  is  required,^  is  more  ^cc^ess  of  the  public -at -large  to  ' 
decisions  in  land  grant  instituticEhs'  that  establish  research  priori- 
ties, and'-fcore  directi.'bn  o^  the  irfstitutidns  by  the  Congress  and 
, other  officials  iespohsible  to^rural  people  generally;    Only  in  ' 
^  this  way  can  countervailing  pov/er  be  mbbii^ized '  that  can' overcome 

the- dominating  influence  of  agrl-b^usiness  over  research'  and  ex^-  - 
^  tension  irf*^ the  land  grant  institutions.  • 

A-  coUfse,  greater  direction  of  the  colleges  "from  , the  top"-- 

^     that  ;is,  from  the 'Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his  subordinate 

Waishttigt  on -based  agencies 'and  personnel — will  be  ineffective  to  ^ 
\   t^e  exteiit  that  top  officials  are  themselves  oriented  tcjv/ard  the 
same  corporate  agriculture  and  agri--business  interests  with^which 
the  land,  grant  colleges  and  professors 'directly  interact •  Although 
more  .dramatic  and  immediate  issues  tended  t^  prevail  during  Senate 
consideration* bf  nominee  Earl  Butz  last  November  and  pecemb^r,  the 
.  research  orientation  .of  the.  larid  grant  c&llege  complex  iB  cer^tainly 
amottg  the  most  c^uo^al — ^if  it  is  riot  the  most  druciail--loiig  r^ange 
implic^ioh  of  His  Secretaryship-    it  is  In  agricultural  resea_rch 
and  extension  that  the  "quiet  revolution"  toward  corporate  and 
land -baron  agriculture  is' proceeding  deliberately  but  surely/ 

'  .  .  ■  ■  ■  - .  '   •  ..'  "    -  -e ■  • 
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Particularly  ih  the  absence  of  hi^rarchial  rediocectip0  of.  the 
land  grant  cpXIegesthi?ough  the  Secretary's  , off  ice,  Congiiess  must 
play  a.  larger  diredting;  role.    la'addition  to  continuing  oversight 
~  legislation  -ia^  needea  e3rmar{ci^  -pUblitf  funds'  for  specific  pxxblic 
purposes -  {such  as  the  rlsearch  p^rbjects^escribed  abotre)%  ^  and  pre- 
venting corporatio;\s  from  earmarking  contributions  to  the  land  . 
grant  college  Byst©m.  for  speci filer  research  *that  is- proprietary  in  • 
■natvire,      V,  .  ■  o^' 

■    ^'        "         '      ■  ■  -         ■  ;■  ;■..■;•>' 

.    To  provide  cf^eatex^.r^acce^s  f oi:  the  pubiic-at;-iarge  (f watiy  • 
farmers,  other  rural  residents,  ^Jn^.),  Congress . i^houlH  encourage « 
changes  in- the  national  ad  vi'sory  and  policy -snaking  apparatt^  to/^, 
a66uce  input  fro*,  these  broader  constit'ueficies.    Legislation  now 
pending  in  the  Senate  Governments  Operations  Committee  (S*  3529),  " 
of  whidi>  Senator  Metca If  has  been  a.  prime  mover,  provides  a  possi«- 
ble  vehicle  for  such  changes.' 
*  '  .     ■■  ■     ■  '    ■       *  ,    ' . 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  repeat  that  the^e  recommendations  ' 
are  •made  in  tHfe  fi^ir^t  of  irende^ing  efforts  of  the  land  grant 
college  system  more  relevant  and  useful  in  the  piablic  inter>sst.' 
They  ate  made- vith  tHe  ^intention  of  improving  an3  strengthening  . 
the  land  grant  institutions  as  servants  of  family  farmery  workers, 
and  rural  peqiple*  generally  ,  ,       the  extent  this  can  bej|aone,  '  every- 
one— land  grant  insti tuitions  and  their  ;legitimart:e  constituencies 
alike-HVvriii  be  better  served.  - 

Thank  you .  • 


. .   CHAIRMAN^  SUBCOMfaTTEB  OIT.  MIGmORy  LABOH 
COMMITTEE  Olf  LAj)9R  kW  ^tmXC  WIILMRE  ' 


•  I^APPJRECIATE  yH5l  INVITAp'ON  TO  TESTIFY  ON  THfe  REPORT  ■ 
I-IARD  TOMATOES,  HARD  TIMES  3  BUT  IT  WLL  BE  IMP0S$IBI;B  FOR  ME 

TO  api>4ar  on  sQEwvim  because.^op  a'  dea^h  in  TijE 


FAMILXf;    THIS  M^bis  TIMELY.*    IT  APPEARS-^TO.  BE  FACTUAL.  :  t.  . 

,1  .HkVE:ASKED\teJ'  j?|^^^        OP  OUR  WASHINGTON  OFMCE  TO  DEMVER'  ^  '  ^  . 
T^B  *NFO'S  ST^TEI^ENT  TO  YOU.AND.feE  AVAILABLE  TO.  ANSWER  C^UES^IONS 
ir'ami3?.WlLL' BE  HELPFUL,    n    :     \  -       V  '         '    •       •  '      •  ' 

-  .  •  '  OREN  LEE -STALEYj  PRESIDEI^T 

.  «  NATIONAL. FARMERS  ORGANIZATION:" 


National  Farmers  Organisation  $  , 

Befoi^e  the  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  labor*  *• 

Com^iittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Ve^fare  * 

U»       Senate.  -      - .  • 

Senator  Ad lai  IS.  Stevenson  III;  Chairman  "  ♦  - 
June  20^  1972   .   *     .  .   

.  V  '■  '.  '     '■  '   '        '  • 

Subject:.    Hard  Tomatoes',  -Hard  Timet/  ..  . 

This  preliminary  report  Witten  by  I4r*  Jim  Hightowpr  of 
the  Agribuainess^  Accountability  Project  apparently  seeks  to 
dirdct  the  attention  of  all  people  concerned  with,  agriculture 
and  the  welfare  of  rural  people  to  the  policies « guiding  the 
funding  and  administration  of  the  land  grant  college  complex* 
Contents  of  the  report  verify  ^the  author's  stj$ted  obclective  — 
to  provoke  ,a  public  response  that,  will  help  realign  the  land 
■  grant  colleges  and  related  activit*ies  with  the  public  interest. 

The  WPO  io  primarily  concerned  aa  an  organization  in  tho 
bargaining  processes  necessary  to  negotiate  bettor  returns  for 
its  members  on  the  major  farm  commodities  produced  and^sold  under 
^our  contracts  throughout  the  U.S.    Uoxiy  of  our  members  and 
employees  are  graduates ^  Of  ^ and 'grant  collegeO.  .  The  levels  of 
Income,  marketing  patterns,  methods  of  production,'  and  in  faot, ^ 
the  daily  lives  of  practically  all  farm  people  are  influenced  by 
the  findings  of  our  agricultural  research  i'hstitutions  and  the  educa- 
tienal  and  extension  activities  that  carry  the  results  of  that 
research  to  the  point  of  application.    I  shall  not  dwell  on  the 
point  'but'  it  rrjuat  bo  emphaoiKod  that  this  report  ralsoo  fundarnental 
questions  of  policy  that  are  of  great  slgnificanco  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  food  as  producers,  v/orherp  or  consumers. 


"       Wg.beliie^e  the  author  has  pisrform^d  a  vialuabie  pub  lie.  aei^  vice  w 
.by  aSsgflbiing^the  V^actual  material  in  thd.rep.ort  and  calling  for 
.a  a^pVlew  pf'  the  pi'iorlttesr  foiiwed  in  the  allocation  of  tail 
resources  -avallabife  for  r6search  and  agricultural3iiu9ational 

.activities.    I,et -there, Ije  no  misunderstanding.    An^  fair  appraisal 

,-jjUSt  acknowledge' that"  the, very  high  levels  of  ^fialency  in  <  < 
agricultural .ptioduct ion  Attained, in fhis  Gountri  must  be  attributed** 
to  tvja  broad  motlvating'^^QUrces  —  firsts  there  is  the  tremendous 
eontribution'of  the^ research  actiy^ty^  that  has  dwfjjl^pe'd  new. 
varieties  and  strains^  l^ibor,  saving  methods  bftde^^oadly  on  the 
use  Of  ehemicals  and  efficient  equipment^  ahd  the  training  of  maHy 
people  to  takei  advantage  of  those  Improvements  , —  and  second^  ,the       ^  i 

'"willihgnesa  of  farm  operators  to  commit  the  necessary  ca^^ital  and 
assume  most  of *^the  risk  necessary  to  utilise  and  refine  the  new  .  * 
ideas  in  practical  application.    Our  accomplishments  have  been  the 
envy  of' the  s^orld  when  attention  has  centered  only  in  volume  of 

*  pj^'oduction  and*  response  to  outright  need  for  food  to  su3,taln  the  ■ 
expanding  v/or Id  populatloj;!*  . 

V       However,  the  obsession  with  increasing- efficiency  in  produc- 
ti'on  'i'eached'ouch  a  level  during  and  ^fter  World  War  11  that  other 
areao  of  concern  have  been  overshadowed  if  not  intentionally 
neglected,  .  ^ 

This  trend  has  'nb  doubt  been  otrisngthened  and  **encourancd  by 
ao'^p  \;ell«lnt"entloi*ed  larger  opQra^ors  in  farming  or  rolatisd  activity 

'  oecauoe  they  have  ucon  confronted  with 'escalating  costs,  an  Inade- 
ftuo.tG  p^rSce  structure  in  most  c1)^iodities  and  the  resulting 
P'  t^anuro  to  beco*no  ever  larger  as  a  means  of  survival*    Some  of  tlibm 
'.cy  i-ave  thus  unv/lttlngly  participated  in  speeding  up*  the  tccljnolc)g3cal 
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re-volutioh  in  faming -that  ha^  forced  so/many*  people  to  leave  the 
leind  and  the  small  tov/ns  in  rui%l  America.    Others  acted  fvom  ' 
'    purely  selfish  motives/  /-  .  .  ' 

^    !Che  dilemma,  tacing  ai;  our  us  today  is  best  illustrated  by 
the  quotation  on*  page  II3  of  the  report  .    J)r.MJon  Paarlburg, 
currentljyr  the  director^f  economic-  activities  in, the  Department'  ' 
of  ^Agriculture  in  commenting  on  the  need  for  change  In  direction  * 
of  i-esearch.said  in  I968,  "About  all  |hat  happened  ^waa  that  we 
•     succeeded  , in  renaming  a  few  prpj^cta,  getting  the  word  » adjustment* 
inserted  in  the  titles,  with  no  real  change  in  the  nature  of  the-  ' 
studies. ^     - ,        '  ^  ■  ■  . 

The  rratipnal  Farmers  Organization  strongly  supports  the  Family 
.'Fam  Act/s.a828,»introduced  by  Senators  Uelsony  Hughes  and  others 
t<y  taKe  the. conglomerates  and  integrator  corporations  out  6f 
farming.'  .It  is  consistent  for  this  organisation  *to  call  for  a  ' 
thorotilh  study  of  the  recommenaations  in  the  Wort' -Hard  Tomatoes, 
Hard  Timed.    Our  members'  aj«2  aerloualy  concerned  about :  the •  contlnulnc 
expanaion.of  influence  and^  control  oxjer  asi-loultural  actlvltiea  in 
.  thio  country  by  the  agribuoirioaa  Intereota^   We  are  coxif idont  that 
a  number  of  capable  people  associated  with  the  agrioultu'ral  inoti- 
tutions  will  welcome  a  review  of  polioieSTcuiding  their  activities.- 

In  conclusion,  we  compliment  the  Chairman  and  the  members  of 
this  commHtoe  for  their  intcroat  in  the  retiort.".  It  is  rQcommowJed 
■that  Inquiry  and  action  by  the  Confiress  prooeed  until  wo  can  have  * 
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recognizable  yeformo,  particularly  in  theae  are^o:    "  • 

.         -v  ■  •      .-  .  ■  . 

1.    Ackn6v(le^gement  that  it  la  both  econoraically  and  socially 

*     ■  '  .   *  ■ 

'deolrable  to  reve roe  the  trend  of  "but-migratlon  from  farmc  and 
'  *  .     .  ^     ♦  .  '  .• 

aniral  areao  to  urban  areaa^  and  development  of  renearch  projectc 

to  aaslot  In  keep^jfe  farhily  fj^rmero  on  the  land  and  our  rural' 

communitieo  viable ♦  ^    -      *  . 

2*    Shift  of  a  cubotantlal  portion  of  the  half-blllloi>  dollar^    ■  ' 
annual;  pv^gllc  inveotment  in  research  f  rom^productlon-qrlented 
pro  jecto  to  work  ;related*  directly  to  the  problems  of  oraall  and  • 
avetage  Income  fartoero.  .  '       *  j 

3.    Concentration  of  marketing  reoearch  work  on  tho  needs  of  ii/foducTevo 
rather  than  the  problemo- of  the  manufacturer,  wholeoalor,  fl»bor 
and  rctailer^in  the  fpod  proceooing  and  marketing  chain.  ; 

h\    Streogthening  of  the  control  and  direction  of  reoqarch  and   •*  . 

extension  , act ivi,tieo  by  the  rGtsporiGibl^j'USDA  agencies. xWherevei'^"^  , 


federal  funds  are  committed,  so  thoy  may  insist  that  e%endi^i^eq 


be  redi'rected  tov/ard  helping  farm  people  who  moB*t  need  tho  heip** 
For  ex^ijnple,  a  small  atrawborry  producers*  cooperative  is  entitled 


*       to  aCf ^miich  help  and  attention  ao  any  large  agribuoineas  problem. 
5.    Complete  separation  of  the  activitjies  of  Itind^grant  college 

officials  and  control  of  research <yundd  from' anv  Influence  of  the 
^agribualneso  Goncoma.  \ 

Tho  problem  before  ua  la.  to  rootructuro  and  change  direction  in 
tho  land  grant  inotltutiona  that  have  bcon  of  groat/aorvico  in  the 
past.    They  may  well  bo  of  value  to  all  rui-al.  people  in  the  future  as 
^thoy  v/cro  ourcly  Inton'dcd  to  be  whcn^firot  authorized  and  funded. 
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Por  Reloaoe  upoT.  -ireaentation,    ■      ^  it  # 

Juno  l6  A.M. ,       310UX  City,  Iowa    *  -         ^     *  '  Jr 

■    0  . '       FARM  AND  RURAL  POLICIES    *  *         *  - 

-  .  .  .    :  •  .       FOR  197S  ■     ■  ^  • 

(statement  of  Pres'ident  Oren  Lee  Stalqy^.x^f  the  National  FltrT.erQ 
Organization, before' the  De-nocratlc  platform  Committee's  Panel 
of  Farrairfg  and  Rural  Life  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  June  l6>  1972.) 


Mr,  Chairman^  I  have  oeyeral  policy  ouggeationa  to 

♦-  \  J 

'  make,  but  I  would  like  to  open  my  otatement  today  by  urging  you 

condemn  a  set  of  proppofila  already  made  for  agriculture  in      ^  .' 
America*    „  .  -  »       .    .  •  « 

a?hc  U.S,  Department  of  Agriculture  haa  developed  a  aet 
'of  f<\rm  poliCiea  that  ahotfld  bo  repudiated  by  both  political  partieojl 
without  oquivocatiortj  if  they  oeok  thevotoo  of  farmero  or  oupport    ,  . 
of  any  of  the  -redidentc  of  rural  America.  *. 

They  are  contained^  in  ,an  outline  called  '^New  Dir^tiono 
for.U.  S.  Agricultural  Policy"  developed  by  the  U.  S.V  Department    .  « 
of  Agriculture 'a  Young  Executivco  Committed*    The  plan  auggeoto  * 
abandonment  of  the  farm  price  oupport.  progitijutia  for  wheat,  cotton,  ' 
corn.,  other  feed  graino,  dairy  prddueto,  wool,  sugar,  peanut  a  ^  tobacco  ■ 
everything  given^  any  price  oupport  —  with  a'rboultant  ^6  billion  IO0O 
.In  net  farm  income,  now  optimioticaliy  predicted  to  run  $17  billion- 
thio  year.    *Tho  co timatoo  arG^theiro,  oo  I  do  not  exageratc  tljp'do^ar  ^ 
loaa. 


*  Former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford  mT  Hardin  act  up*  . 

the  Young  Bxecutivpo^ Committee  of  13  USDA  adminiotration  officers "to 

otudy  and  map  a  new.  farm  policy.    The  GoTAlttce  wao  continueif  by  *  - 
4 

fiecretary  Earl  L.  Butz.    Itn  report  hao  now  been  oubmitted  but  wa.i  • 
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uinder  wrapc  until  we  obtained  a  copy  and  publlched  a  aummwry  of  Its 
^  'bdnfentQ  Jn  the  NPO  Reporter  thio  wefik,.   Although  the  plan  la 
^     ouppodedly,  a  New  Gehc?ration  ^Jiow  and  recfppmendation  on  farm  policy^ 
*TLt  ic  really  only  an  expandec  veraion  of  an  old,  ohopworn,  S-year- 


d  by  the  Committee  for  Economic- 


phaoe-out  V'^^  flrot  advocat 
Development.    The  CM  wao  a^ig  buoineoo  off-opring  whrch  attempted  to 
dioguioe  its  propaganda  ac  ocholarly  reooarch.    Its  objective  in 
agrlculttire  la  conglom<?rate,  corporate  control.)  The  time  haa  cojue  when, 
the  giahts  want  to  mpve  in  on  agrictllture  as  they  have  in  the  paat  on 
*  ij  retailing,  broiler  production  and  other  aroao  of  wideapread,  indttpendg^nt 
'   owrterchip.    They  uoe  the  CED  to  get  "acholaro"  to  expound  their  viewa  '  ; 
\       and  prjBJjaganda  and-giv^  them  a  cuppoaedly  objecti^ve,  Teamed  cloak,  v 
-  *    USDA*o  Young  Executiveo,  the  preface  to  the  r^j)0??t'  roveala, 
had  their  heado  poured  full  .of  the  old  ideao  at  cenilnaro  w^Lth  othq,r 
Department  officialo  and  outcide  apeako'ro  ,in  Waahington  befoYe  they^ 
were  tUmtfd  looae  on  their  own..  •Then  they  aplit  into  grdup$  which 
vicited  Miaaioaippl,  South  Central  Toxaa/ California  o^nd  Waahington 
.to  learn  about  farming  ound  the  food  buoineoa  firot  hand*  They 
obvioualy  lecft^ned  about  moot  of .  the  Wation*ri  .farming  country  flying  ov>er 
it  iA  jet  airpTaneo  at  30,000  to  4o,00O  feet.    They  didn't  land  in 
the  Ilortheaot,  Southeaat,  Corhbelt,  Middle  Weot  or  horthweot  Great 
Plolno,.  according  to  their  own  account. 

Upon  ro-aocembling  and  dif>euooiono  in-Waahingto|i  they 
.drafted  for  the  Secretary  the  ouppof^d  New  Generation  view^  on 
farr.  pblicy  which  ar-e  actually  a  rehaoh  of  oamo  very  old  arid  oomo 
very  bad  ideao,    ^.  *  | 


V 


I  of fer  the  Comrnlt*tee  a  copy  <of  the  document  for  reference* 
I  regret  I  do  no^^nave  more,  but  I  can  oupply  copies  of  the  NFO 
Reporter  wllrh  aumraarleo  of  the  ^ropo'sala  .  .  ✓ 

Among  the  recommendatlono  arej 

1.  Phase  out  farm  price  oupport  programc  over  a  period  of  five  years, 
JT     ^  ^  -  •  ^    •     V  '      .  '  • 

3.    Reduce  non-reqourse  loan  ratea  to  'dioaster.  levelo *  for  wheat 
and  feed  grainc  and -zero  for  other  crop0,  and  lowejCthe  dia^ater 
lejel  loanq,  if  auppliea  are  large.  -     ^       *  /  . 

3.  Diocontinue  Farmers  Home  Administration  re^Teatate  and 
operating  loano,  and  review  th^  need' for  oxibsidized  soil  and 
water  and  grazing  association  loatio. 

4.  '  Limits  ci-op  inourartce^o  fi<3kQ  not  privately  carried  and  end' 
.  ^11  government  support  of  the  profj;ram,  > 

Phase  out  programs,  sJch  &a  the  prograpa^r  dairy  products 


6.    ihd  the  wool,  sugar,  tung  nut;  naval  store  programs  based  on  * 
national  defense  needs.  T 

7'    Forgot  people  and  farm  family  income  and  be  conoerned  solely  with 
the-  viability  and  efficiency  of  the  industry. 

8*    Put  busted  farmers  on  President  Nixon's  Family  Assistance  ' 
(Welfarel  plan,  not  yet  adopted. 

ThQ  blueprint  itself  estimates  that  fcormination  of  the. farm 
programs,         loss  o^^  income  because  increased  volume  of  xiAles  would  ' 
i:5Pt  offset,  price  lossetr,  would' total  $6  billion  annually*  —  more  than/ 
35^Spf  this  year's  'estimated  $17  billion  net  income.  '  That'd  all  ' 
rign4>  the  document  assures  ua,  because  it  will  not  destroy,agri- 
culture's  abilityj  to  produce  enough  food  and  fiber*    A  lot  of  farmers 
will  be  buato;!  and  rural  comtnunitieo  destroyed,  but  that  io  held  to 
bo  lnconoeq[ui!»ntial,  if  not  dooirable.  ^ 
^  Gentlom'cn,  if  this  unreleaoed  and  cloooly  hold  IntAmAl  document 
were  put  into  effect  —  and  we  want  to  bo  sure  it  io'not  proposed  and 

;    .    ■  .  ■     .  .  •     ,      ■     '  .  . 

3  '  . 
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and  preoaed  on  Congroas  In  1973  — -  there"*  would  be  <tfiother^2  million 
farm  famlllea  ''rej^eaoed^-  from  agriculture  and  hundreda  of  thousands 
of  rural  communities  and  busineso  enterprlseo  "roleaoed"  from  operation* 
And  there  wuld  be  little  hope^for  moot  of  them  except  getting  under  ,t he 
Family  Aaolstance  Plan,  which  Prealddnt  Nixon  proposed  to  give  $2400 
annual  Income  to  a  family  of  four*    l^at  much  of  the  program  former 
Secretary  Hardin  advocated  In  1970  at  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
conferences  on  farm  policy,   .  '  , 

The  Yotinjf  Executlvea  proposal  haa  not  been  made  official  policy; 
but  it« 'persl'itent  reapjlearanpe^  each  time  from  a  source  a  step  closer 
to-  top  policy  making  Ipyelo,  makes  It  Important  that  it  be  dealt  Kith 
without  equivocation^  it  la  time  that  it  is  buried  once  and  for  all, 
*nd  party' pr^rit forma  &tq  an* excellent  place  to  do  it.    Let  me  turn  now 
to  some  iiffirmatlve  suggeationo. 


policy  proposals 
!d  at  their 


The  National  Farmers  Organization  is  a  party  to  the 
contained  in  the  statement  of  the  Farm  Coalition,  adopt 
National  Farm  I«eaders  Conference  in  St.  Louis  on  June  5,  and  submitted 
fiero*  by*  the  Coalition  Chairman,  Mr»  Fred  Helnkel^  .  t 

^  lo  an  excellent  outline  of  Jbroad  ppllclea  which  we  duppox^/T^ 
Wo  agree  that  farmers  must  have  parity  in  all  respects  —  prices, 
income,  sei'vices,  taxation,  health,  education,  etc,  ^ 

Wo  would  like  to  mention  two  opecific  cuggeotions  which  should  be  .* 
reviewed  in  relation  to  prict^  supports « 

First  Congress  should  fight  for  minimum  legal  floor  pVlceo  for 
Agricultural  producto,  authorisiing  marke^ting  orders  for  all  products, 
including  oupplios  for  p  roe  eats  oro,  tcf  balance  supply  with  ni^ed,  whenever 
a  majority  of  producers  vote  in  favor  of  su^ch  orders*    The  NPO  will  use 
ouch  legal  mlnlmumo.  as  a  floor  for  bargaining*  .  ^  - 
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We  renew  our  proposal  of  X968  that  farmera  be  allowed,  to  - 
determine  by  referendum  the  levelof  price  support,  with  appro- 
priate production  Umltatlono.     *  - 
*  The  Secretary  of  AgViculture    would    establlolii'  varloua  levels*  ' 
of  support,  starting  wlth*905<  of  parity,  and  scaling  downward, 
setting  out  the  production  controls -that  would  accompany  each  level 
of  support.    Farmers  would  then  vote  to  decide* which  program  they  ' 
want.    For  example,  at  90j^  of  parity  they  would  have  to  accept  more 
strict  controls  than  would  be  applicable  at  lower  price  support 
1    levels #^  I^et  the  farmers  themselves*  decide  the  price  support  level, 
•    l^ondltloned  on  acceptance  of  appropriate  adjustment -of  supply  to 
need* 

We  believe  that  a  Commodity  Reoerve  of  storables  like  wheat, 
com,  grain  sorghum  and  soybeans  to  help  otabilize  supply  and  * 
assure  consumers  of  adequate  oupply  at  all  times,  should  be  adopted- 
These  reservoo  should  be  held  on,  farms  to  the  extent  possible. 

We  are  strong  believers  in  the  Crop  Insurance  program,  the 
Farmers  Home  Admin  lot  rat  ion  loan  programs,  and  in  the  uie  of  every 
possible  government  device  and  assistance  In  getting  usurious  Interest 
rates  dovm  for  farmers  and  everyone  else.    Inflation  in  the  cost  of 
capital  is  the  worst  inflation  we  have.    It  is  built  fnto  the  price 
of  Qvorything  and  feeds • inflation  across  the 'board-    It  might  be  ^  ' 
wise  if  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  and  other  price-setters  in  the 
money' market  were  subjected  to  rollback  price  controls. 

The  National  Farmers  Organization  otrongily  believe*s  the  American 
family  farmers  can  only. survive  if  they  achieve  the  ability  to 
bargain  collectively  for  their  producto;  they  must  band  together  in 
sufficient  numbers  with  sufficient  volume  oC  all  production  to 
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price     ^.their  producto  ao  manufacturerc  and  everypne  eioe  seta  ' 

■    -      *  •■*■*', 
their  own  price*  /    4  • '  *.  ' 

Tho*Capper-cVali3tead  Act  of  1922  provides  —  and  i  quote  from    V  '  *• 
*    .  **...''  t ' 

4  It  (Jirectlyt  .    •  ^ 

/  • '  •     '  .     •  •  ^  ■  * 

"That  persona  engaged  in  the  production  of  agricultural 
producto  a3  farmers,  planters,  ranchmen,  dairymen,  nut  or  fruit 
growers  maj  act  together  in  aoaociaSions,  corporate  or  otherwise,  • 
with  or  without  capital  stocky  in,  collectively  processing,  pre-  ^ 
paring  for  market,  ^ handling,'  And  marketing  in  iriterst«^.te  commerce^ 
such  prdWucts  of  persons  so  engaged.') 

*Phe  NPO  does  not  want  the  rights  assured  l?y  that  law  abridged. 

We  think  it  gives  us  furf  authority  to  organize  and  bargain. 
We  do  not  want  an/  tamperiftg  with  it- 

We  do  not  »want  to  see  a  government  board  determining  who  can 
bargain*  for  produceri5 .    We  do  not  want  the  government  given  a  role  in 
the  bargaining  process,    Laboring  people  select  and 'man  their  own 
unions  and  do  their  bargaining.    Farmers  should,  tbo.  ,  « 

•    NFO  has  ,a^>i^i.2ieable'  number  of  producers  in  membership.  We 
bargained  over^,0o6  Oontractq  for  the  sale  of- their  products"  last 
year  and  will,  bargailtr^ore  this  year.    P  •ocesooro  ,and  o'ther  buyers 
will  bargain  If  you  have  what  £hoy  need.    We  don't  need  a  policeman 
.  to  drag  ihem  in.    Our  Job  is.  to  get  the  production  they  need  organized 

and  brlocked  and  when  we  do  that  they  will  "bargain.'  / 
•    '   We  certainly  do  not  want  a  politifially-biased  btjard  appointed 
by  the  .President  0|r  anyone  else  £jet  up  to  licen8.e  bargaining  agencies 5 
we  want  the  bargaining  left-* in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  theradelvec, 
acting  directly  or.  in  groups  such  as  our  NFO  grcup."  * 


6 
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*The  major  aqslotance  that  government  can  give  fainily  farner^s 
lo' protection  from  the  take-ovpt*  of^rlfiulturc  by  oprporate 
ahd  coGBloraer^tes .  *W«*need  legialatlon  prohlbl^liig  farming        '  .  • 
or,  monopolistic 'control  of  production' by  thoae  'corporatlona 
whooe  reoource^  and^inaom^  are  derived  primarily  Vrorn  non-farm 
j3ourceo,      propo«fid  im-tne  Abouretk  and  Hart-K^laon  b'illo  now 
pending  ih  the  Houoo  ♦nd  Senate.  -  • 

The*ftFO  believes  there  cf)ould  '%  minimum  ..and  maximum  pride  proW 
vioiona  In  inte.rhationai  graino  agreementn' to  ao&urc  farmera  evftryAf 
vhere  a  decent  return  for  their  Golnmoditleo.    We  oppoae  the  price 
cutting  policy  now  being  employed  to  expand  oirr- farm  exporta'at  ,  ^ 
the  oxpenao;.  of  4'armoro  and  ranehorc,  *    o  •    '  ^  * 

We  are  very  much  diaturbed,  Mp^  Chairman/ with  the  moVe^inont  of  . 
high  officialo  back  and'  forth  between  giant  agribudi ncao  corporatlono 
and  the  .Department  of  Agrleulturo  and  beliovef  that  the  law  appllcatac 
to  the  Def enae  Department,  prohibiting  military  poroonnol  from  going 
with  companies  which  supply  the  military  for  two  ♦yearii  after  leaving 
the  Armed  Se^^vicoo,  chould  be  extended  govornmont-^wido;  ^Certainly 
it  nhould  apply  to*I)epartmGnt  of  Agriculture »o  ^.offieialo. 

The  Hardin-Butz  exchclngo  botwooi)  the  Bcpartmoht  and  Halo  ton- 
*■  Purina,  and  the  more  recent  move  by  an  Aooiotant  Secretary  to 
Continental  Grain  Co.,  to  be  ouceeodod  by  a  former  official  of 
the  Cooke  grain,  firm  givca  farmoro  on  uneaoy  fooling  that  AgrlbuainooG 
lo  in  complete  charge  at  UODA  and  real,  dlrcb  farmoro  and  ranchcro  ; 
are  on  thd  outaido  peaking  in/  ^  .  ' 

"knd  the  fact  that  a  plan*  had  been  tiatchcd  by  an  official  group 
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^  to  endi  t$^T,^  programs  ^at  a  coat  of  $6  billion' in  farm  income^  bolsters 
that. conyiotiott. ••  ,  •-■'.'^ 

.      t/e  hot  only  need,  ta  keep  a  tlepartment.  of  AgricuXture  instead 

.•  of^", 'dismantling  it  as  the  President  once  proposed,  we  need  to  keep 
rarmers  —  *iOt  Agribusiness—  in  charge  or  it,  .     .  - 
The  Nfiitional^arfn  Coalition  has'  dealt  with  transportation,    !  ■ 
iniral  electric  co-ops,  rural  telephone  co-ops,  and  energy  policy*  ' 
We  bacH  their  position*    REA  and  RTA  mUst  be  fully  funded.  / 
AGP/REAP,  the"  SCS,  and  other  conservation  programs'  should  -liHfewise 
be  adequately  funded..  We  s^trongly  favor  rural  development,  and 

t-s. we  .also,  strongly  endorse  the^position  that  the  No,  ,1  way  to  achieve 

.rural  redevelopment  is  with  improved  fa^m  income*  ■ 

Farmers  will  make  riira^l  towns  blossom  if  they  ifave  the  money, 

.and.  they  will-  conserve  resources  of  every  kind  if  they  are  not 
■-/'    ■;  ■ 
forced  to  ^icploit  them  to  keep  the  sheriff  avray* 

.  ■  .  .    '  .     •  .  ■  .■ 

In  closing,  let  me  urge  you  g-gaift  to-  assure  farmers  and  rural 

America  ^hat  your  party  will  have!no  part  of  the  USOA  Young  '  ' 

Executive  Comnoiittee » s  plan  to  destroy  all  farm  .programs,  .to  which    ;  • 

'  I,  referred  in  the  outlet  of  my'  testimony.  * 
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Farm  ^mtu  \i  ^a  trtt,  indev 

Vofufttdry  difjaniwlion 
f^rm  dnd  rfncK  families 
iot  the  purpof of 
atta'yztnt  Ihtir  pr^^lemit  and 
fprmuUtlnfi  acUon  lo  achieve  . 

econotnfc  opportuniiy,  and 
$p<:iarsidvanc«ment  and, 
thejf«byr  to  promote  Ih*  na- 
tional Vfed-btiftt" 
Bureao  ts  to<:at,  ^Utewide^ 
natiottalp  and  Internationat  in 
Us  icopfeand  inWutnce  andf* 
tion.partisan,  ndn.secUrian 
iind  nQn-$«cret  in  cMacUr« 
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.     STATEMENT  0?  Tffii  AMERICAK  FAKK  BUREAU  FEDERATION 

,  "   TQ:tHE  SUBCOMhllTTEE  OK  MfCRATQRY  lABOR 

OF  .THE  SENATE  C0^1^aTTEE  ON  lABOR  AND  PUBUC.  WELFARE  '  * 

RE:    IAND  GRANT  COLLEOES/  AGRtCULTURAIi 
•       STRUCTURE  AND  REIATED  I£GISLATION 

^  .  PresenCed  by  M«tt  Trlggi,  Aiilstmrit  tegt«l«tlve. Director 

.  .  June  20,  1972  .  . 

We  appreciate  the  invitation  extended  to  us  to  prei|ent  the  vlewi  of  the  American  . 

'•       '        *       .  *  ■•*".■-■■ 

Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  resfponse  to  the  Ch«ltinan*s  fetter  of  June  2,\ 

*   We  vould  like  to  file  with  the  Conmltcee  a  copy  of  "Farm  Bureau  Foltclei  for  1972" 

as  developed  hy  the  voting  delegates  of  the  member  State  Farm  Bureaui  In^ Decemberi  1971, 

which  provides  the  major  basis  for  the  following  .statement,  * 

Agricultural  Research  > 

.        The  agricultural  research  programs  of  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  are  not  equalled 

In  any  other  country.    They  are  envied  and  emulated  by-other  iKatlons.  Delegations 

from  other  countries  are  constantly  in  the  United  States  to  review  the 'output  aind  the 

processes  of  this  research  activity.  '  .   "    *  * 

These  research  programs  have  made  a  major  contribution  to  providing  consumers 
With  an  unparalleled  variety  of  high  quality  farm  products  at  reasonable  prices. 

Increasing  volumes  of  U,S«  exports  of  farm  products  are  making  a  tnajjor  con* 
trlbutlon  to  the  solution  o£  our  continuing  balance  of  payments  und  trade  deficit 
problems*    Despite  the  impact  of  Inflation  on  oujr.  cost  structures*  farmers  have  been 
able^to  expand  farm  exports  in  each  of  recent  years.. and->are~dne  of --the-few-segments 
of  the  .domestic  economy  that  has  been  succesiful  In  doing  so*    This  succesa£ul  effort 
is  possible  because  Of  the  gains  In  productivity  of  the  U.S*  farmer-^-galns  made 
possible,  by  prlvi^te  i^nd  public  agricultural  research  and  educatipn,^ 

The  researtih  activltlea  of  Land  i3 rant  Colleges  should  be  continually  reevaluated 
to  meet  the  growing  needs  for  more  technical  Information  ^d  product  improvement^  ^ 
This  evaluation  goes  on  continuously  as  farmers  consult  wlth^nd  submit  reconmendat Ions 
With  respect  to  such  activities* 
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^     'It  it  aliaged  In  '*Katd  TonttojBi««H«rd  Timai^'    th«t  the  r«ae«rch  and  axtaniion 
pi'ograms  o£  the  Land  Grant  Collegia  ara  primarily  directed  tp  aarve  the  needt  of 
large  £annera  and  **agrlbul|.neaa^^    We  lialleve,  thia  alUgation  hai  little  validity. 
On  the.  whole  wa  believe  the  hiatorie  miaaion  of  the  Land  Grant  Collegeai  aa  provldad 
in  the  authorizing  legialation,  hai  been  well  and  faithfully  perforsMd  and  rapreaanta 
a  major  aervlce  to  farmera  and  conaumera.  '  « 

.  We  agree  with  the  quoted  preamble  of  tha  concluding  chapter  of  "Hard  tonatoaa — 
Hard  Time  a'*  that,  "Xn  their  ablKty  to  aerve  the  changing  neea  of  a  changing  nation  ^ 
the  Land  Grant  Collegea  an4  Unlveraitieg  have  demonatrated  their  value." 

The  Land  Grant  qolXegea  have  been  changing  wlttt  Changing  tlmea.    Xt  la  ndt  fair 
to  charge  that  theae  inatitutipni  have  been  devoting  all  their  enetglea  to  comnercial 
farmera  and  agribuaineaa«    On  tha  contrary,  many  farmeri  have  expreaaed  Increaaih^ 
concern  that  the  emphaala  being  given  to  a  variety  of  other  reaponalbllltlea  and  ' 
aaaignmenta  la  reducing  the  ability  of  the  collegea  to  aerve  the  ne^da  of  farmeta». 

,The  toedrhanizatlon  of  agriculture  la  part  of  the  indua trial  revolution.    It  vaa 
underway  long  before  the  Land  Grant  Collegea  were  eatabllahed,  and  would  have  prp^^ 
cdeded^-although  at  a  alower  pace- -In  the  abaence  of  theae  inatitution8/»''\The  eollegaa 
did  not  invent  the  Internal  cOmbuitlon  anglne,  the  Airplane,  or  the  electric  motor-- 
all  of  which  have  agricultural  applicatlona^  Where  the  Land  Grant  Collegea  have 
worked  on  mechanization,  the  objective  haa  not  been  to  develop  producta  for  agri-'v 
buaineaa  to  manufacture,  but  rather  to  help  farmera  meet  r^aX  pr'obleiaa  aUch  aa  .high  ^ 
coata  or  a  ahortage  of  labor. 

We  note  the  commenta  in  "Hard  Tomatoea—Hard  ^im!ea*'  regarding  the  compoaitlon  of  ' 
USDA  and  Land  Grant  College  reaearch  advlaory  cOnnltteea.    Thia  really  relates  to 
differences  of  opinion  with  regard'to  the  type  of  reaearch  that  ahould  be  undertaken.. 
The  reaearch  problems  dealt  with  by  theae  advlaory  comnltteea  are  usually  highly 
technical  fn  nature.    If  Inatltutlona  ate  to  get    useful  advice  ^n  auch  queatlona 
the  advlaory  comnltteea  muat  be  compoaed  of  people  who  know  aomethlng  about  the  prbblema 
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jto  be  rciearched  and  the  iteCe  of  the  approprdate  reiearch  art^    Somit  dcicrlptloni< 

of  reiearch  project!  and  lome  e3(cerpta  frx>ia  reiearch  reporti  can  be  made  to  appeat 

a  little  filly  yhen  taken  out  of  context;    But  the  overall  conduct  and  reiulti  of 

research  by  the  Department  6f  Agriculture  andcooperiting  Land  Grant  Collegei 'have 

-been  ver^  good,  and  the  adviiory  cdanitteea  have  inade  lighificant  contribution!  to 

the  lucceii  of  luch  progranp, 

7he  initial  betief  iciarlei  of  agricultural  reiearch  are  people  on  and  of  farma 

who  put  hev  knowledge. to  uie,    the  ultimate  bi^ef iciariei,  however,  are  coniuneta 

who  receivii  more  and  better  producti  at  lower  pricea  ai  a  reiult  of  the  efficiehciei 

diicovered  through  reiearch.    Farm  3ureau*i  policiei  do  not  include  any  reconmenda- 

tioni  relatin;g  to  the  f4Jture  role  of  "Ttte  Collegei  of  ^890*^ 

Accountability  of  Land  Grant  College! 

...      , '  .  '»  ■     '  '■ 

We  do  not  believe  t^at  major  changei  are  needed  to  make  the  Land  Grant  Collegei 

more  accountable  to  the  public  intereit.     -  .  « 

Some  change  in  practice  wlt^h  respect  to  a  greater  degree  of  public  diicloiureof 
Land  Grant  College  activitiei,  including  reiearch  project! ,  adminiitrative  operatlohi,^ 
foundation  activitiei,  fiica^  policiei,  patent  and  liceniing  practicei,  induitry"^ 
contributions  and  potential  faculty  ccSnfllcti  of  intereit,  ii  reqowtended* 

We  believe  that  some  of  the  coniultln'^g  activitiei  engaged  In  by  faculty  memberi 
do  ii^voXve  a  potential  conflict  of  interest,'  We  have  no  objection  to  a  policy  of 
permitting  faculty  members  to  work  with  agribusiness  fi^s  to  a  limited  extent^ 
Ifowever,  to  avoid  conflicts  of  interest  we  believe  that  full-time  faculty  membera 
should  b6  required  to  turn  consulting  and  Similar  fees  over  to  the  university 
treasury. 
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Aurtcultural  Extenilon. Service 

Ua  bilieva  that  thacobperat^ve  agricultural  a)ctanaion  aarvlca  haa  «ade  and 
eontliiuea      iDaHe  an  outatanding  contribution  to  the  valfara  of  f am  paopla* 

the  iarvtcta  of  tha  extenaion  aeryicc  are  of  patticular  importance  to  aaall. 
and  nediuni  ai'^ed  fannera*    Moat  latgerfamtra  have  or  Qap  obtain  profeaalonal 
aaaiatance^from  other  aourcea  or  are  competent  from  thalr  own  education  and  experience 
to  deal  vith  the  problcma  they  encounter  In  their  ferming  Qperatioha*  .  . 

The  increaaad  productivity  o£  femera  hea  reaulted  in  adequet«  fern  products 
auppliea  of  a  vide  variety  of  comno^itl^a  for  coitaUtteri«    The  American  conauner 
payi^a  inaller  percentage  of  hia  t:otaX  incioma  for  food  th^n  do  conaumara  in  any 
other  country*.  The^'extenaion  aervice.  hea  cont^buted  aubatantially  to,  thia  eccon- 
pliahnieftt.  ,  \  p  ■      ■  ', 

All  peraonnel  off  the  Kxtenaion  Service  are  not,  of  courae,  equally  competent— 
but  farmtra  have  a  high  regard  and  reapect  for  the  Service  aa  a  whole  and  for  moat 
of  the  individuala  in  th^  Service,  -Attendance  at  farm  meetinga  in  which  Extenaion 
perabnnei  participate  will  evidence  thla  high  regard. 

Rural  Development  * 

The  Houae  and  Senate  have  app^'roved  the  Rural  Development  Bill  which  ia  currently 
awaltinR  action  by  the  Conference  Committee,  W,e  have  aupported  the  enactment  tff  thla 
bill.  .  '  " 

Thla  bill  provldea  funda  and  authorization  to  Improve  living  e<)ndition«  in 
rural  areaa  through  auch  prograraa  aa  polli^tlon  abatement^,  water  aupj»ly  And'connunlty 
centerai  and  to  provide  mote  joba  in  rural  areaa  through  the  aatabliahmant  of  ^ 
Induattlal  centera  and  government  guaranteed  loana .    Tha  loan  authority  for  varloua 
exlating  rural  'development  programa  la  expanded.    The  Land  Grant  ColUg ea  are  given 
a  new  reaponalblllty  for  reaearch  in  vaya  and  meana  o£  Improving  living  atandarda  In 
■"rural  araaa,  "  i  •  • 

Thla  bill  la  intended  to  allavlata  iomi'bf.iha  probiema  rafarrad  to-ip  testimony 
praaantad  to  tha  Coninlttae.  '     ^  . 
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Thft  Structure  oi  Aurteulturfe  *  '  ♦  , 

As  the  Coamlttee'v*!!  Icnowi  tht  itructure  of  U.  ^«  agrlcul^e  h«i  ^chiingtil  and 
li  continuing  to  ^«nge«    Included  ««ong  the  basic ^causei  of  this  change  «te  the 
concentration  of  the  population  in  large  urban  areas,  the  affluent  charactei^  of  our 
sdciety^  and  the^nodificatiW  of  production  and  Marketing  parttems  to  fit  th«s^  changeg 

r  «  •      I  •  4 

In. general  there  £s not  much  rooa  in* the  narket  picture  for  very  s«all  l6ts  of 
farm  produce.    What' the  »ass  sarket  requirea  is  car  lot  quantities  of  uniform  quality 
produce— whether  fruit,  vegetablea,  egga,  poultry,  milk,. or  other  conaumer  products. 

U.  S.  agriculture  is  changing  to  meet.theae  market  needa^   Average  farm  ai^  la 

Increasing.    But  to  assume  that  commercial  agriculture  la, composed  moatly  of  large 

..    '  ,      ■  *     -  .  fl 

corporate  enterprise  tied  'together  with  suppliers  in  an  ^'agribuaineas"  combine  la 

inaccurate*  -  ^  ^ 

the  most  comprehensive  information  available  on  the  extent  of  corporate  farming 

Is  a  OSDA  report  entitled,  "Corporations  with  Farming  Operations*',    Ttils  report  was 

ptibliahcd  in  1971,  baaed  on  a  1968  Survey.    It  indicatea  that  "13,300  farming  corpor- 

ationa  operated  |even  percent  of  U.S4  farmland,  repreaenting  one  percent  tff  all 

commet'cial  farma." 

•   .    ■  *  ■     i  .  « 

Data  ^ust  released  by  the  1969  Census  of  Agriculture  report  that  85.4  percent  of 

all  farms  w^th  salea  of  $2^00  or  moreM/erc  operated  by  famiUea  or  indlvidualai  12.8 

percent  by  partnerships,  1.1  percent  by  .corporationa  with  10  or  fewer  atockholdera, 

which  arc  uaually  family  corporationf  ,  artd  0,1  percent  by  corporatitfna  with  more  tW 

10  stockholders. 

In  Illitibis,  which  is  rather  typical  of  the  Mldweat,  there  were  d4, 192  family  or 
Individual  fatmp>  535  Corporate  farma  with  I0,6r  fewer  atoCkholders  and  63  Corporate 
farms  with  more  than  10  atockholdera,  /  <  ' 

£ven  in  ^California,  idiich  la  sometimes  cited  aa  a  a^pnghold  of  Corporate  agricul- 
ture»  the  Cenaua  found  43,421  individual  or  family  operateXfarma*  8,193  partnership 
farma,  1,717  corporate  farms  with  10  Or  f^wer  st!bckh6lders  and  only  217  corporate 
farma  with  more  than  10  atockholdera.  " 
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Qgf  tirm  tnco—  .  , 

The  iJiportilncc  of  off-fira  IneoM  to  fini  fciilllii  and  particularly  to 

fm.fMiillaa  !■  'Indicated  by  tht  foUowljig  tiibla  exoarpted  fro«  tablt  5P  of  **r«r«  • 

«  -       ■  *  ■  '       ■  ' 

Incone' Situation"  July,  1^71,  tTSDAv      '         *  . 

Incoiig  of  Farw      iliaa  1970 


Claaa  by  Value  of  Saltrf        *         Kat  Fani  lnco«e     '  Of f  Farii  Inco—       '   '  y^al 

$40,000  *nd  over  $25,664.        *  $5i<i0$  $31,A6f 

20,000  to  39,9^9  9,962  3,503  13,465 

'  10,000  to  19,999  6,208  3,452  9,660 

5,000  to  9,999  3,492      '  4,984  8,'476 

2,500  to  4,999  2,049                  '  5,465  '  7;514 

tea*  than  2,500  1,059.  7,954  9,«13 


Ue  therefore  mat  expreat  concern  with  reapect  to  any  effort  to  reduce  the  oppor- 
tunity off  em  feviliee  to  earn  off- farm  incoiM*.  ^ 

One  of  the  eube^ential  equrcee  of  off-fent  inco«e  for  fen  feaiiliee  ie  the 
treneportetion  of  feria  product*  by  «otor  vehicle/  Thie  opportunity  ie  wide  poeeible 
by  the  excaption  from  econonic  regulation  of  trucke  engegedin  the  heuling  Qf  f«r^ 
producte.    Many  fanwre  uee  their'trucke  to.heul  'fene  producte  for  neighbpre  end 
bther  fer»ere  on  e  for-*hire  beeie  vhen  euch  trucke  ere  evJiileble  during  idle  periode 
on  the  fern. 

The  opportunity  of  *fer«ere  to  eem  thie  eupple»entery  income  le  jeoperdiied  by  «  ■ 
bill  under  coneideretion  by  the  Senate  Conerce  CoMittee,  S.  2362.    Thie  bill  repreeente 
the  propoeele  for  treneportetion  legielation  eub«itted  by  the  reguleted  cerriere«  A»ong 
other  proviaione,  S.  2362  would  nerrow  the  agricultural  exewption  by  providing  that 
certain  Hx%  producte—Hveetock,  proceeeed  poultry  product*,  procee*ed  «llk- product*^ 
rcdried  tobactco,  and  ahellcd  peanut*— would  no  longer  be  exe«pt  (fatnera  could  no  longer 
haul  euch  producte  on  a  for-hlre  baele).  ^ 
„        We  urge  thet  the  Congreee  reject  thie  ^errler  propoeel  to  nerrow  the  opportunity 
of  fervere  to  eetn  eupplewentel  Incoiae. 

In  lieu  thereof  we    recowend  the  etiectiaent  of  legieletion  to  euth^rize  an  exeiiption 
from  economic  reguletion  of  trudke  engeged  in  heuling  feedetuffe  and  fertillMre,  We 
believe  thie  would  not  only  enhence  the  opportunity  of  femcre  and  Other  rural  people 
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to        fuppltmntal  incoM  fro«  hiuUng  eucK  prpducti,  but  alio  prdvld*  betttr  and 
#  . 

ttOtt  tconoaical  tranaportation  of  thut  producta«  ^ 

Market iim  *  .    *  '  ,  • 

~        •  .  .  ,  ^- .  ;     .  * 

An  Incrtaalng  pirctntiga  of  the  netlon'e  egrlCiUlturel  production  ie  ptoduced''  ^ 
under  contract.    Since  the  pertlee  to  the  contreet  *re  conperattvely  lerge  proceetors, 
on  one  hend»  end  many  ferMrj«<*lerge  end  muII— on  the  ottver,  tAe  bergelnlng  poeltlon 
of  farMra  neede  nev  Inatltutionel  etructuring  to  »eet  the  chenging  eitu«tlon< 

InnueereSXe  effort*  have  been  aade  by  fat»era— eoine  eucceeeful,  othere  leee  eo— 
to  pool  their  bergeining  power  end  to  bergein  collectivAly  vltV  buyer*»    Thie  effort 
ie  often  defcetcd  by  e  flet  refueel  of  buyer*  to  rfCO|ni;i;e  or  negotiate  with 
aseocietione  of  fariwr^.  * 


(u'c^— « 


Mile  heve  been  introducedr-<«in  the  Houee  by  Xcpreeentitive  Siek  end  87  other 

Xepreeentetivee  end  In  He  Senete  by^  Senatora  Curtie,  Tunnay,  And  14  othere-'to . 

^  ■      ■  =-  ^ 

require  buyere  to  negotiete  In  good  feith  with  eeeoc^ietione  at  producer*  with  reipect 
to  p^roduction  end  eele*  conttecte*  ^4 

At  our  leet  ennuat  Meeting  tht'voting'deXegAtee  eaid  "The  declining  nuaber  of 
buyetrei  proceeeora*  end  hendleri  of  fern  product*  enhencer  Opportunity  for  coUueion 
end  neceeeitetee  effective  ection  to  Avoid .«onopoli*tic  precticee  in  the  procurewent 
of  fern  producte."  We  believe  the  enact»ent  of  the  Slak-burtia-Tunney  bill  ie  a 
tceeoneble  but  »oderete  epproech  to  curtailing  the  vionopoly  power  of  fam  product 
buyere* 

We  believe  the  enectwent  of  euch  legieletion  ie  perticuletly  eeeentiel  fot  the 
eurVivel  of  aany  aaall  famere  ae  egriculturel  pfodUcer*,    target  ferwere  ueually  . 
heve  e  greeter  degree  of  bargeining  power  than  eeuill  fenMre>  becauaa  they  have  e 
gteater  tonnage  to  bergein  with  end  beceuae  lerge  far«etB  ordinerlly  have  *  greeter 
nunber  of  feeeible  alternetivee. 

We  coMMnd  the  Mabere  of  Congreae  t^io  heve  aponeored  thie  legieletion.  We 
eeek  the  aupport  of  other  »«nbere  of  Congreee  for  it*  enact»ent«    We  urge  that  the 
CottHittee  recoMMnd  the  enectwent  of  the  Siek**Curtie**Xunney  bill  ee  e  »eana  of 
improving  the  bergeining  poeition  of  feraere^ 
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Cradtt   •  V  /  . 

AdtquAti  cTtUt  U  «  ntctMlty  for  ftrtaeri,  thlf  it  piittlcuUrly  trupr  of  lailUc, 
Uxwmti  iinci  larger  fUrMcri  ordinarily  hava  batter  accaat  to  cmarcial  credit. 

Gongresli  has  enacted  legiittftion      create  thcee  lujor  agricultural  credit  i|isti«- 
tutions:    the  Fane  Credit  Administration,  the  FanMrs  Jffcme  Ad«iDistration»  and  the 
Kural  iSlec'trification  AdMinl#tration^ 

These  Institutidns  heve  servec^  fathers,  jjarticularly  s»all  faniwr«,well.  Wi 
have  no  recoMMtndations  for  any  puiJoiMsodificatldn  of  these  credit  prograns,  » 

However,  the  Congress  ia  giving  consideration  to  proposals  for  creation,  of  a 
Depare»«nt  oftvCotwunity  BevelopMtnt  to  yhich  noi|t  of  the  FanMra  Hone  Ad«inistration 
and  all  of  th«  Rural  Electrification  AdMtnistration  would  be  transferred. 

We  belieyft  that  the  transfer  of  these  agencies  to  a  newly  created  agency,  which  • 
inevitably  would  have  a  priiwiry  interest  lit  urban  developiwnt,  would  likely  dilute 
end  lessen  the  attention  given  tot  farwere*  credit  needa.   We  urge  opposition  to  any 
transfer  of  these  agencies  f rosi  the  Departnent  of  Agriculture. 

r        ■ ■ 
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Coopcratlvtft  *  *  f 

Co«pft»tiv«a  pliy  ind  «in  pliy  an  Incrtaalns  roXt  In  pretirvtog  th«  tconoMlc 
viability  .o£  imall  ^and  wtdltni  aiztd  farms.    The  banaflta  of  afflclant  cooparatlyat  ^ 

lnclti4«s 

1»  (.Cooparatlvaa  aaka  It  poialbXa  for  many  iHaXX  faraara  to  aupply  the  nitda 
of  the  market  for  Xarge  Xota  of  vnlfom  high  queXlty  produce. 

.[•Zm.  Cooperetlvee  tnhence  coMpetltl^  and  help  curtail  ttonopoXlatic  pructlcea 
that  auiy  develop  In  the  marketing  of  fern  producta, 

3.  Cooperetlvee  ere  ueually  leedere  In  Improving  the  grading  end  quality 
etandarda  In  en  agrlcnlturel  induetry.       .  . 

4.  Cooperetlvee  eld  In  dleeemlttetlni:  Information  to  producer e  reletlng  to 
production  end  marketing  Improvement  a,.  ' 

•    Ferlodlcelly  other  bualneee  Intereata  ettack  the  tex  etetue  of  cooperetlvee. 
We  believe  eny  erltlcltm' in  thle  reapect  ia  unwarranted.    All'  the  earnlnge  of 
cooperetlvee  ere  taxed  when  dletrlbuted  to  or  credited  to  the  patrone*    Texea  ere 
peld  dlieectly  by  the  cooperetlve  on  eny  eemlnga  not  eo  dlatrlbuted* 

tt  le  not  en  exaggeretlon  to  pplpC  out  that^the  economlc;eurvlvel  of  many  email 
end  mcdltm  alzed  fermete  la  cloaely  releted  to  the  Bvelleblllty  of  effective  and 

efficient  cooperaclvea.  e 

*  ■  ■ 

We  are  oppoeed  to  eny  efforta  to  tex  cooperativee  on  dlaburaemente  or  credlte 
texeble  In  the  henda  of  petrone— or  eny  other  meeeure^hlch  would  heve  the  effect 
of  curtailing  the  capacity  of  cooperetlvea  to  tttvt  the  necda  of  fariMta. 
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rarw  tabor  RtUtioni  Ltttilatlon 

Wt  bclltv*  tb«  tiwm  hai  cc^  to  anact  lagUlttlon  |pvtrnlng  th«  rtiation* 
ihlpa  of  faoMri  and  fiini  vorkari. 

,  W»  balitvft  luch  laglflatlon  ihould  Involve  tha  following;  ^ 

—  Adwlnlatratlon  by  an  Indapandant  farm  labor  ralatlonir  board 

Sacrat  l>allotlng  by  vorkara  on  rapraaantatlon  quaatloni  ^. 

SaKantlally  tha  aaaw  ilat  ot  unfair  labor  practlcaa  aa  ara  aat 
forth  In  tha  Katlonal  Labor  Ralatlona  Act,  and  particularly  tha 
^  •  prohibition  of  aacondary  boycott! 

«-  An  cxtvption  for  aauill  famara 

—  Tha  praaarvatlon  of  atata  lava  ralatlng  'to  cOiH»ulioty  unlonlaw 

tha  right  to  Ba*U  danagaa  for  unlawful  boycotta 

Availability  of  an  arbitration  procadura 
*  ■  -         -  '  ♦ 

Tha  (luaation  aoat  frcquantly  aakcd  *   in  thla  connactlon  la,  "Why  not  tHa  * 

National  Labor  Kalat long  Act?*' 

A»ong  othar  raaaona  la  ttia  fact  i:hat  tha  Katlonal  tabor  Ralatlona  Board  ia 
overloadad*    Ita  cJiat  load  haa  Incraaaed  150  parcatit  ailica  1950«    tong  dalaya 
batween  the  filing  of  conplainta  and  ultlwate  declaiani  .ara  uaual.   We  ballava 
that  a  anall  apeclallted' board,  which  could  davalop  al»pliflad>y  faat,  and 
><^'  Innovatlva  procedures  and  give  apaclal  handling  whar«  clrcuMtancaa  warrant,  la 
an  abaolute  egaential  of  a  workable  fara  labor  relatione  prograa  in  agriculture. 
The  delay  a  comon  in  the  admin  la  tret  ion  of  indua  trial  ralatlona  by  NtRB»  would 
Man  that  agricultural  eaaea  would  not  be  decided  until  long  after  the  hacveat 
aeaaon  ma  over  and  the  Workara  acjit tared  to  other  araaa  or  ewployerai  ^  -j 

In  the  Houae,  Repreiexitetlvea  teggatt,  Qule^  Ullman»  and  Teague  have 
Introduced  a  bl-partlBan  bill  to  jirovlde  a  weana  of  Jtebilising  relatione  between 
fanara  and  workera.    We  heva  r^eaervationa  with  reaj^act  to  aowa  featuraii  of  thla 
bill,  but  we  are  reconendlng  ita  «nact«cnt«    We  believe  the  enacfcnent  of  thla 
or  aiiiilar  legielatlon  ia  in  the  Intereat;  of  both  fatwara  end  workera* 


Of 
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Unlttt  £td(cral  UgliXatlon  It  tnActtd  the  trt«  involved  will  bt  occupied 

•  '    •  ■   V  ■  ' 

by  .«  variety  of  etete  lews  b£  veryint  provitionf,    five  luch  iteteH«wi  have 
Already  been  enacted^   Xahaaa^  Arltona,  and  Idaho  e'nactcd  aUtutea  thii  year, 
Statute.a  eoverins  fara  vorkera  were  enacted  in  Titxaa  and  Wiaconain  safiy  yeara 

f.        '    •  ^'  ■ 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  o^  pre aen ting  theifi^  policiea  of  the  . 
African  Fara  Bureau  Federation* 
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Senator  StbvensqjSt,  Yesterday  we  heard  from  critics  bi  thte  land*?^ 
grant  college. compete.  For  the^ost  part  we  will  be  hearing  from  its 
defenders  today.  , .  ^ 
rOur  first  witness  is  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  Earl  L.  Butz. 
Dr.  Butz  has  been  involved  in  agriculture  all  of  his  life  5  he  is  a  grad- 
uate of  a  land-grant  college,  he  received  a  Ph'.  D.  from  Purdue,  and 
lie  was  associg-ted  with  that  university  as  a  professor  in  its  department 
of  agricultural  economics,  and  was  dean  of  agriculture,  and  he  was 
vice  president  and  director  of  the  Purdue  Research  Foundation. 

He  haiB|.had  some  association^  in  the  "past  with  such  corporations  as 
Kaleton-Purina. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  this  morning,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  the 
subcommittee.  \^ 

STATEMENT  OP  HON.  EARL  BUTZ,  SECRETAUY  OP  AGRICTJLTUBE, 
TJS.  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRIOUITUEE 

Secretary  Bvrz.  Thank  vou  very  much,  Mr.^  Chairman.  I  have  a 
short  statement  that  I  would  like  to  read  and,  if  you  have  any  ques-^ 
tions,  you  rtiay  proceed  with  them. 

JKt  the  table  I  have  Dr.  Ned  Bayloy,  who  is  Director  of  Science  and 
Education  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Ed  Eirby^  Admin- 
istrator of  our  Extension  Service.  They  are  both  here  to  assist  with 
questions  in  case  there  are  any  at  the  eiid  of  the  testimony* 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  of^  appearing  before  this  subcom- ' 
mittee  during  its  hearings  on  land-grant  colleges. 

Tlii  Department  of  Agriculture  is  a  full  partner  iii  the  land-grant 
college  system.  I  have  spent  my  entire  professional  career  in  this  sys- 
tem. I  am  proud  fo  discuss  our  xerograms  with  you  tpday^ 

In  your  invitation  to  us  to  testify,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  raised  specific 
questions  indicating  the  scope  of  your  interests.  You  nvill  find  that  the* 
answers  to  these  auestions  are  covered  in  my  statement  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  answer  otlier  questions  the  committee  may  wish  to  ask. 

The  land-grant  colleges  were  authorized  in  1862,  the  same  year,  for 
the  same  pxirpose,  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture-^to  support  the 
development  of  a  more  efficient  agriculture. 

The  Hatch  Experiment  Station  Act  of  1887  and  the  Smith-Lover 
Act  of  1914  left  no  doubt  that  the  beneficiary  of  land-grant  research 
and  extension  was  to  be  agriculture  and- rural  America. 

Subsequent  acts  expanded  the  base  of  this  concern  to  include,  as 
stated  in  the  amended  Hatch  Act  of  1955,  *the  development  and  im*- 
provement  of  the  rural  home?  rural  life,  and  the  maximum  contribu- 
tion by  agriculture  to  the  welfare  of  the  consumer. 

It  should  not  be  surprising,  therefore,  that  farmers  have  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  th^  first  concern  of  our  Department  and  a  major 
'concern  of  the  land-grant  universities. 

'  Second,  and  equally  important  among  tlie  beneficiaries  of  land-grant 
and  XJSDA  research  and  extension,  %re  consumers  of  agricultural  and 
forestry  products.  .  . 

To  quote  from  the  Hatch  Act^  "It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to 
promote  the  efficiency  of  production;  marTjeting,  distribution,  and  util- 
ization of  products  of  the  farm  as  essential  to  the  health  and  welfare 
of  our  i>cople." 
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With  this  type  of  support  from  tRe  Congress^  the  Ifation  has  been 
blessed  with  an  adequate  quantity  of^iigh-^uality  f  ood  and^fiber, 
r   For  many  yearSj  food  has  been  the  best  buy.  in  the  family  budget j 
largely  because  research  has  developed  and  extension  has  helped  apply 
the  technology  to  keep  the  cost' of  production  down. 

Agricultuxe  does  a-fantastic  job  of  producing  food  and  fiber  fdr 
•ari  ever  larger  number  of  people,  and  the  land^graiit  system  has  made 
an -important  <5ontribution  to  it.        .  V 

In  a-ddition,  the  tliiited  States.  is  the  worldV  leading  exporter  of 
agricultural  products.  About  one-sixth.of  the  world's  agricultuT?tl  ex- 
ports are  shipped  from  the  tFnited  States, 

^  Beneficiaries  of  research  and  extension  are  people  everywhere  and 
in  all  walte  of  life; 

Science-based  technology  is  the  primary  tool  tJSDA  and  the  land- 
grant  system  has  developed  to  improve  .human  welfare.  Many  kinds 
of  knowledge  and  services  have  been  created  through  tbe  research  for 
applifeation  to  a  better  quaUtjr  of  life — in  human  nutrition,  in  recrea-/ 
tion  and  job-produoing  activities  for  noiirdetropolitan  areaSj  and  in 
'  .  maintaining  the  quality  of  the  environment.  The  impact  of  the  tech- 
nological revolution  on  our  economy  and  our  way  of  life  has  been 
drama,tic  and  perv^ive.  There,  are  few  instances  in  which  the  a'pplica- 
tion^of  research  aiflj  education  has  OT 
as  in*sbgriculture— such  abundance  tor  so  »iany. 

•Agriculture,  with  its  related  industries,  is'the  largest  employer  of 
workers  in  the  United  States.  Our  agricultural  researcb  programs 
serve — ioF  addition  to  farmers— members  of  marketing'  organiza- 
^*    tions,  transportation,  services,  and  all  segments  of  the  distribution 
'  system.  Increased  efficiency  in  the  food  and  fiber  system  benefits  all  who 
consume  or  use  our  agricultural  products.  ^ 

Since  its  beginning,  this  Nation  has  needed  in^ireasing  numbers  of 
doctors,  nurses,  schoolteachers,  lawyers,  businessmen,  and  technical 
and  skilled  workers  of  all  types. 

Research  made.  it  possible  for  irhousands  upon  thousands  of  young 
people  tq  be  release^  from  the  production  of  food  and  fiber  to  help 
imprqve  the  stamkrd  of  living  of  the  people  of  this  Nation  and  those 
abr^i.  C 

.  *'i»s  is  broughVhome  w]jen  you  contrast  our  state  of  economic  devel- 
opment with  that  )of  other  nations  where  the  necessity  of  providing 
food  absorbs  large  portions  of  their  economic  activity. 

One  of  the  questions. to  wMqh  we  are  addressing  ourselves  today  is 
the  way  the  USD  A  and  the  land-grant  schools  are  assisting  tHosiS  in 
rural  America  who  have  not  shared  fully  in  the  technological  benefits 
that  have  made  our  agricultural  production  the  envy  of  the  world. 

Far  too  many  people  in  rural  Amer&a  are  underemployed,  Hve  in 
poverty,  are  undemourished,  have  poor  health,  and  are  forced  to  Hve 
in  substandard  housing.  ,  ^  .  ; 

We-know  this,  and  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  results  of  bur 
efforts— in  the  Department  and  the  land-grant  \universitiefe— to  help . 
rural  people  of  all  levels  as  they  adjust  to  increasing  technology  and 
other  social  and  economic  changes.  * 

I  hope  that  we  never  will  be  satisfied.  But  we  are  making  progress 
in -increasing  the  effectiveness  of  our  programs  directe?!  at  lielping 
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ruxai  people  and  t^teir  communities  to  improve  theii^  economic  tod 
social  position.  ^  . 

The  most  recently  surveys  show  that  th/  research  of  the  land-grant 
collegefs  and  the  Departnient  is  divided  about  80  percent  on  production 
and  marketing  problems  of  ^riculture  and  20  percent  on  people  and 
commtinity  problems. 

The  Extension  Service  effort  is  divided  about  42  percent  on  pro- 
duction and  marketing  and  58  percent  on  people.  > 

■  Agricultural  Extension  has  teen  the  catalyst  for  change  and  prpg-^ 
ress  m  individuj^  lives  and  rufal  communities  for  more  than  50  yeai^. 

This  shift  in  allocation  of  time  and  money  from  agricufturiaV  pro- 
duction problems  to  people  programs  has  been  going  on  for  years. 
Of  course,  there  are  always  those  who  feel  that  it  isn^t  happening 
fast  enough,  but  this  is  not  reason  to  condemn  all  that  has  been  done 
or  which  is  being  done,  , 

•  For  almost  alxundred  years,  agriculture's  major  objective  has  been 
to  provide  the  people  of  this  Nation  with  abundant,  high-quality  food 
and  fib&r. 

Its  second  objective  has  been  the  preservation  of  soil,  land,  and 
water  resources.  Improving  living  for  the  disadvantaged  iias  been  an 
objective"of  recent  years.  Much  has  been  done  and  is  now  being  done. 

Nearly  700,000  disadvantaged  families — about  2  million  persons^ 
have  been  enrolled  in  Extension's  Expanded  Food  and  Nutrition  Edu- 
cation program  since  it  began  in  1969.  Nonprofessional  aides,  selected 
from  the  communities,  help  families  in  their  own  neighborhoods  on  a 
one-t6-one  basis  to  achieve  better  nutrition.  This  technique  is  increas- 
ing our  effectiveness  in  helping;  the  disadvantaged. 

The  4r-H  program  reached  nearly  5  miliiori  young  people  during 
1971. 

4  Twenty-eight  percent  of  today's  4r-H  members  are  from  families 
.  with  incomes  below  the  poverty  level ;  17  percent  are  of  mindrity  ethnic 
groups.  Today's  4r-H  projects  include  such  relevant  subjects  as  com- 
munity development,  nutrition,  drug  abuse,  citizensltip,  and  environ- 
mental improvement. 

Extension  State  and  county  staffs  cooperate  with  other  agencies  and 
organizations  in  many  ways  to  reach  all  the  people  in  rural  areas.  In" 
addition  to  progi-ams  for  farmers  and  their  families,  there  are  pro- 
grams for  migrant  workers,  low-income  blacks,  Indians,  the  handi- 
capped, and  for  the  senior  citizens.  The  education  of  these  groups 
ranges  from  improving  and  developing  new  skills  to  improving  health. 

Jlhe  USDA  and  the  land  grant  universities  are  the  leaders  when  it 
comeslo  improving  the  economic  welfare  of  rural  areas. 

In  1970,  the  land-grant  colleges  spent  only  a  total  of  $3,800,000  from 
all  sources  for  research  related  directly  to  rural  development. 

In  1971,  an  additional  $3  million  was  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
for  this  purpose.  In  1972,  a  similar  amount  was  again  appropriated  and 
has  been  requested  for  1973.  Matching  funds  from  State  appropria- 
tions and  other  non-Federal  sources  have  increased  the  1972  expendi- 
tures on  rural  development  research  to  about?  $10,500,000. 

Eural  development  covers  a  range  of  problems,  not  just  one.* They 
must  be  faced  on  the  basis  of  the  special  characteristics  of  each  region 
or  area* 
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Education  and  technical  economic  assistance  is  essential  to  increased 
standard  of  living  in  rural  areas.  "  ' 

Research  provides  the  base*  for  education  and  technical  assistance. 

We  welcome  the  growing  role  of  the  1890  institutions,  iii  our  research 
And  extension  programs.  For  too  long  these  college  an4  uoiversities 
have  shared  only  nominally  in  the  great  traditions  of  6tir  system,  llielr 
ability  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  rural  and  agricultural  problems' 
has  been  enhanced  by  recent  appropriations  from  Congress,  but  their 
needs  for  further  support  are  still  great.  ' 
.;  Their  research  proposals  and  their  new  extension  projects  show 
,  substantial  interest  and  concem  for  problems  of  disadvantaged  people. 

The  professional  staffs  of  these  institutions^  because  of  their  own 
ethnic  backgrounds,  can  frequently  relate  more  closely^  With  minority 
people  than  other  educators.  This  sensitivity  to  problems  of  the  dis^ 
advantaged,  and  an  acceptance  by  the  minority  poj^ulation  should  help 
them  to  reach  solutions  to  these  problem?  more  rapidly . 

The  trained  staffs  and  facilities  of  these  institutions  will  take  a  sig- 
nificant place  in  solving  pressing  national  problems  such  as  rural 
poverty,  substandard  housing,  poor  nutrition,  and  others  iacluded  hi 
the  challenge  of  rural  development.  • 

They  are  also  able  to  contribute  to  the  solution  o:^^oblems  in  crop^ 
and  livestock  production.  Their  potential  to  prodafe  as  important 
educational  centers  needs  to  be  unshackled  and  turned  loose, 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  US  DA  land  ^ant  system  is 
the  opportunity  it  affprds  for  the  cooperation  of  individuals,  commu- 
nities, government^  and  industry  at  all  levels. 

Formally  organized  advisory  committees  represent  onl/  the  "tip  6t 
the  iceberg"  of  the  body  of  people  who  determine  the  course  of  research 
at  any  one  institution.  Researchers  have  continuing  contact  with  indi- 
vidual citizens,  farmers,  farm  laborers,  homemakers,  and  business  and 
professional  people  that  assure  a  responsive  system. 

Even  though  the  system  has  been  extremely  effective  in  helping  to 
assure  that  the  public  interests  are  served,  we  see  the  need  for  changes 
in  the  public  advisory  committee  system  at  the  national  level.  Our 
basic  -organization  is  the  National  Agricultural  Research  Advisory 
Committee  (NARAC). 

Titis  was  established  by  statute.  Under  this  committee,  we  f  ormerly 
had  a  series  of  research  advisoiy  committees  according  to  commodities. 
Because  we  felt  a  more  effective  system  could  be  developed,  we  discon- 
tinued the  conmiittees  in  1970  and  tried  inviting  the  public  to  express 
their  views  at  regional  workshops.  The  public  did  respond  to  our  in- 
vitations  as  we  had  hoped.  However,  we  still  are  not  satined  with  the 
extent  of  public  participation  in  these  workshops. 

Therefore,  we  are  now  trying  to  develop  other  procedures  for  ad* 
visory  conunittees  that  will  provide  lis  public  advice  from  a  bi'oad 
spectrum  of  people  interested  in  and  affected  by  our  research  aiid  ex- 
tension programs. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  identify  any  complex  in  the  American  society 
which  has  developed  a  system  that  is  more  effective  in  fulfilling  its 
obligations  to  inform  the  public 'more  thoroughly  and  more  quickly 
than  the  TJSDA  land  gTiint  system.  '  ' 
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Through  teaching,  extension  meetings,  pnblicatiohs  .of  all  sorts, 
radio,  television,  newspapers,  and  magazines,  information  is  rapidly 
disseminated  to  the  public. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  public  accoiintability,  the  single  most  impor- 
tant factor  to  consider  from  the  Federal  viewpoint  is  that  the  land 
grant  units  are  largely  autonomous  and-'State-controlled.^ 

Established  State  and  institutional  procedures' and  policies,  in- 
.eluding  audit,  vary  considerably.  It  is  impractical  as  well  as  unwise 
to  impose  uniform  Federal  audit  requirements  beyond  those  which 
now  exist.  With  many  Federal  agencies  vying  for  use  of  university 
resources,  the  lead  agency  concept  has  been  adopted  to  minimize  the 
■  number  of  reviews  and  audits  on  campuses.  The*  Department  has 
worked  with  other  Federal  agencies  and  the  institutions  for  many 
years  to  develop  current  accounting  jprocedures. 

Simplification  is  continually  being  sought  to  reduce  administra- 
tive costs  while  maintaining  essential  overview. 

Insofar  as  possible,  and  ccfnforming  to  executive Jpol icy,  the  Depart- 
ment has  shifted  more  responsibility  for  compliance  to  the  State  and« 
their  institutions.  With  the  bulk  of  funding  coming  through  State  leg-, 
islatures,  the  land. grant  units  appropriately,  mnst  render  account-- 
ability  primarily  to  those, bodies  as  well  as  the  local  interests  they 
serve.  ► 

That  concludes  my  statement,  Mr.  Qiairman.  My  colleagues  and  I 
will  be  glafl  to  answer  questions  that  the  committee  may  wish  to  ask. 
Senator  Stevekson.  Thank  you,  Mr*  Secretary. 
On  page  2  you  say  that  people  everywhere  in  all  walks  of  life  bene- 
fit from  research  and  extension  programs. 

Could  you  give  us  some  specific  examples  of  ways  in  which  farm 
workers  benefit  from  land-grant  college  activities  ? 

Secretary  Buxz.  We  have  worked  on  housing  for  migratory  workers, 
programs  for  farmworkers,  and  we  hnvethe  nutritional  program  that 
reaches  farmworkers.  ^ 
The  4r-H  programs  reach  farmworkers  to  train  the  youngsters.  - 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  entire  research  program  in  agriculture  is  of 
benefit  to  farmworkers.         ,  ^  . 

tSenator  Stevenson.  I  did  not  hear  your  last  comment. 
^  Secretary  Buxz.  The  entire  research  program  in  agricultureis  of  ' 
benefit  to  farmworkers,  and  I  know  one  of  the  thrusts  of  the  program 
is  for  the  benefit  of  farmworkers. 

The  book,  "Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard  Times,"  states  that  the  research 
has  helped  to  eliminate  farm  work.  It  has  also  tended  to  eliminate  stoop 
labor,  and  it  has  tended  to  eliminate  much  of  the  drudgery  which  yoiir 
father  and  my  father  and  grandfathers  had  in  their  days. 

It  has  tended  to  take  up  much  of  the  back-breaking  toil  that  used 
to  be  m  agricult  ure.  ,  • 

It  has  enabled  farmers  to  j)ay  their  workers  a  more  substantial 
wage  than  the;^  could  a  geneiffetion  ago  before  the  research  was  done. 

You  and  I  lived  in  a  time  when  a  top  wage  for  farmworkers  was 
30  cents  per  hour. 

When  I  wa&  a  youngster,  farmworkers  used  to  get  $15  and  $20  and 
their  keep  if  or  the  week.  That  was  all  farmers  could  afford  to  pay. 

All  you  had  to  sell  was  human  energy  and  human  labor,  and  that 
was  on  a  pretty  cheap  market.  Research  itself  has  enabled  the  farmer 
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|i^  ;ta  mtich  more  nearly  pay  farmworkers  higher  wages  than  he  could 
it  generation  ago. 

%  Senator  Stevensok.  One  of  the  concerns  is  that  land-grant  ^college 
research  activities  produce  the  mechanization,  which,  for  example, 
does  eliraiinat.e  stoop  labor^  it  eliminates  labor,  and  it  eliminates  the 
farmworker.  v 

Secretary  BuTZ.  Yes^  sir,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  ri^ht 

A  basic  question  is  what  kind  of  America  do  you  w/int.  Again,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  tell  from  reading  this  book,  "Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard 
TimeSj"  the  basic  thesis  is  that  Biere  is  something  good  in  having  a 
large  number  of  people  on  relatively  small  farm  units  in  title  country. 
I  do  not  accept  that  thesis.  •  •  . 

I  know  people  will  criticize  me  for  this  statements  The  question  is 
how  far  do  you  want  to  go  in  tliat  regard.  Do  you  want  to  go  as  far 
as  India,  where  they  have  85  percent  of  the  people  on  the  land,  and  a 
person  cannofafford  anything. 

Do  you  want- to  have  it  as  it  is  in  Eussia,  where  45  percent  of  the 
people  are  on  the  land,  where  a  pei*son  caimot 'afford  the,  things  that 
we  take  for  granted,  where  it  takes  half  of  the  resources  to  do  the 
elemental  job  of  feeding  the  rest  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whenJE  was  bom,  35  percent  of  our  people  were  on 
the  farm,  and  in  those  days  if  we  had  automobiles,  radio,  central  heat- 
;  ing,  running  water  in  the  homes,  and  all  of  the  things  that  make  up 
America,  it  was  unusual.  We  could  not  affprd  it  because  we  had  to  have 
the  population  out  in  the  field,  and  modern  American  affluence  is  pos- 
sible only  because  we  have  had  this  revolution  in  American  agricul- 
ture. I  challenge  very  vigorously  the  basic  thesis  of  thi1s  book,  and  I 
will  resist  to  the  end  any  effort  to  hide  unemployed  people  and  have 
underemployed  people  on  the  fai*ms  of  America. 

That  does  not  mean  we  are  opposed  to  the  family  farm. 

•  The  family  farm  is  a  vigoi-ous,  lalive  gi*owing  concern  in  this  coun- 
try, but  I  want  a  family  farm  big  enough  and  able  to  grow  and  pro- 
vide a  decent  living  for  the  farm  family. 

Senator  Stevenson.  You  can  put  different  interpretations  on  the 
facts,  but  the  fact  is  some  800,000  people  a  year  leave  rural  America 
and  go  to*our  congested  cities. 

Secretary  Btrrz.  Yes ;  that  is  true. 

Senator  Stevenson.  And  many  are.  unemployed  there,  some  14  rail- 
lion  people  are  underemployed.  And,  it  has  gotten  to  the  point  where 
you  caimot  go  into  f  arming  anymore. 

If  you  happen  to  inlierit  the  land,  you  cannot  purchase  thb  equip- 
ment unless  you  are  wealthy  and  have  access  to  the  credit  that  is  nee** 
essary.  Not  too  many  family  farmers  have  the  credit  with  which  to  buy 
the  mechanization  that  hasTbeen  developed  at  taxpayer  expense  largely 
through  land-^rant  colleges.  * 

•  I  dislike  havmg  to  go  off  on  these  philosophical  tjuestions,  but  I  think 
they  are  very  serious  questions. 

Secretary  Brtz.  I  do,  too.  I  think  the  premise  is  entirely  inaccurate 
Let's  take  your  own  farm,  Mr.  Chairman. 
You  have  a  farm.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  ? 
Can  I  reverse  the  order  of  questioning  for  a  moment  ? 
May  I  ask  yon  a  question? 
Senator  Stevenson.  Yes. 
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Secretary  Bxrrz*  !Let's  take  your  ovm  farm  iji  Illinois,  wMch  has 
heeri  in  your  family  for  generations. 

You  have  a  f anu  in  McLean  County,  HI,  the  old  Stevenson  farm,, 
thatlknowol  i 

How  many  fewer  people  work  on  that  now  than  did  ^0  years  ago?- 

Senator  Stevenson,  Forty  years  ag(>         '  ^  ^ 

Secretaty  Burz.  How  many  fewer  people  are  ^low  woirking  on  that 
farm  than  40  years  agov? 

Senator  Stevenson.]  It  used  to  be  three  families.  Ifow  it  is  one 
family*  As  a  matter  ot  fact,  xio  family  lives  there.  ^ 

Secretary  Burz.  WWre  you  antisocial  in  displacin^two  families  from 
that  farm  ?  V 

Senator  Stevenson.  I4ij<i  not  do  it*  ' 

Secretary  Burz*  But  you  went  along  with  it.  The  question  is,  were 
you  antisoci  al  in  letting  two  families  go  from  tlie  farm  ? 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  do  not  think  you  are  antisocial,  but  I  tJiink  

Secretary  Bxjtz.  Well,  you  put  two"  families  out  of  work* 
^  Senator  Stevenson.  The  people  who  lived  there  lived  very  good 
lives  some  years  ago.  " 

What  has  happened  to  them,  to  their  children,  I  d6n't  know. 

I  suppose  some  of  them  are  unemployed.  Some  of  them  I  suppose 
"are  in  the  cities,  maybe  some  are  not  j 

Secretaiy  Burz.  If  you  brought  two  back  and  divided  the  work 
among  the  three  families,  what  would  happen  to  the.  standard  of 
living?  * 

«You  cotildriotdo.it  now,  . 

Senator  Stevenson.  Yes ;  you  could  not  do  it  no w.  . 

Secretary^  Butz.  That  is  the  point.  I,  think  the  philosopliy  that  un- 
derjyirds  this  book  isVthat  there  is  something  inherently  good  about 
having  a  krge  number  of  partially  employed  or,  underepiployed  peo- 
ple hidden  on  the  land. 

Senator  Stevenson.  That  is  not  what  I  got  from  that  book,  or  from 
your  example.  ^  * ;  . 

What  we  are  attempting  to  learn  is  whether  the  Government  de- 
liberately through  its  policies,  whether  they  be  pdlicid  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges,  or  crop  subsidy  programs^  or  tax  poiiciesj  is  making  it 
difficult  for  the  most  efficient  prodtlters  in  our  whole  economy  to  9ur- 
vivo.and  to  compete.      ^  .  i 

I  think  you  have  said  it  ^^ourself,  the  family  farm  uinit  is  probably 
the  most  efficient  producer  in  our  whole*  economy,  and  yet  because  of 
disadvantages,  possibly  created  by  Government  policies,  it  has  u  very 
difficult  time  in  this  clay  ifhd  aije,  and  has  had  for  a  |ong  time* 

Secretary  Birrz^  Of  course,  the  family  farm  is  not  jgoing  out  of 
existence,  Mr.  Chairman.  ^ 

Along  that  line,  I  just  asked  our  people  for  some  da<ja  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  all  farms  compared  with  corporate  fan^s.  This  book 
makes  a  great  deal  about  the  tie  between  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
the  corporation.  It  gives  the  inference  at  leaLst,  if  not  ttie  statement, 
that  land-grant  colleges  do  not  seiye  the  family  farm.  I  welcome  the 
chance  to  testify  here  because  I  have  spent  my  life  in  these  institu- 
tions. I  know  from  firsthand  experience,  land-grant  colleges  do  serve 
f  amdly  f armsi     -  .  ; 
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There  may  'be  some  truth  in  the  allegation  that  they  give  more 
sendee  to  the  better  farmers  than  to  the  lower  income  farmers.  I 
s  suspect  that  is  true*  It  may  be  a  jshortcoming  of  the  system,  but  to 
say  that  they  do  not  serve  family  farmers  is  to  ignore  the  truth. 

Senator  Stevensok.  J  was  asldng  ;^u,  Mr.  Secretary,  about  farm- 
workei-s,  as  opposed  to  the  family  farmers,  and  I  was  going  to  ask 
you  next  if  you  had  read  ^TSlatement  of  Dr,  Bayley  that  "research 
programs  in  the  problems  of  fannwoi;»kers  have  been  notoriously 
feeble  in  proportion  to  the  need."  The  stEftement  refers  to  a  speech 
of  Pn.Bayley'fe  of  September  1969,  printed  in.  full  elsewhere  in  this 
record.    -  : 

Is  it  not  true  for  every  dollar  spent  on  farm  labor,  o^er  $20  is  spent 
on  research  for  machines  which  displace  the  worker? 

Secretaiy  Butz.  Research  programs  on.  farm  workers  are  feeble  in 
proportion  to  need.  That  is  correct.  I  may  say  also  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  I-rtibor  has  an  important  training  program  going  foirward  in 
training  for  displaced  farmworkers,  as  do  the  land-grant  colleges. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  people  who  take  agriculture  in 
land-grant  <:olleges  use  education  as  a  means  of  moving  from  the 
farm  into  an  agriculture-related  business. 

If  dad  liad  three  sons,  take  your  o^vn  family  farm,  there  is  just  room 
on  that  farm  for  one  of  them,  miat  do  the  other  two  do  ? 

I  think  one  of  the  best  avenues  is  to  say  in  the  agricultural  business. 
They  become  part  of  the  agricultural  complex.  I^t  me  say  here  that 
I  frankly  disagree  vigorously  with  the  implication  made  in  this  book 
that  there  is  something  antiiarmer  about  agribusiness. 
/  This  is  a  very  essential  part  of  modem  agriculture.  The^steer  being 
fattened  in  an  Iowa  feedlot  has  no  value  imtil  he  is  in  a  roast  in  a 
Philaaelphia  home.  The  beef  is  without  value  until  it  is  in  the  market. 
The  hog  l)eing  grown  on  an  Indiana  farm  is  without  value  until  it  is 
a  pork  chop  m  some  meat  counter,  and  that  is  one  of  the  essential 
features  of  agribusiness.  Anybody  who  says  one  is  set  against  the 
othei"^  again,  I  say,  is  not  conversant  with  the  facts. 

It  IS  a  very  essential  part  of  agriculture,  and  I  am  delighted  to  see 
our  f  am  boys  go  in  to  that  Kind  of  business. 

Tliis  note  has  been  handed  to  me  about  farmworkers  haying  been 
denied  jobs.  Many  of  them*  are  now  being  retrained  in  agribusiness, 
/  and  new  jobs  are  found  for  them. 

Among  other  things.  Extension  plays  a  key  role  in  training^  and 
education,  and  there  is  a  pilot  j^rogram  in  a  number  of  States  aimed 
at  increasing  employee  sldlls  which  will  help  eliminate  unemployment. 

In  1971,  Extension  assisted  more  than  1,500  manpower  training 
programs  and  hielped  1,300  groups  interested  in  manpower  develop- 
ment. 

Again,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Labor 
are  making  a  real  thrust  to  help  these  people. 

We  have  helped  through  the  jrears.  ^ 

Senator  Stevenson,  i  ou  have  testified,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the 
National  Agricultural  Kesearch  Advisory  Committee  was  created  by 
USD  A,  that  part  of  this  is  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  the  family 
farmer  and  the  farmworker. 

Why  is  it,  if  it  is  true,  that  there  are  no  family  farmers  or  farm- 
Workers  represented  on  that  committee? 
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Secretary  Bm-^.  Well,  again,  I  am  not  familiar  ni,  the  moment  vnth 
the  exact  composition  of  that  Qomtnittee.  .This  was  constituted  before 
1  came  here.^The  committee  is  representatiye  of  the  research,  but  we  do 
have  family  farmers  represented* , 

Senator  SravENSOif.  I  am  told  there  are  three  farmers  on  it,  one 
with  a  thousand  acres,  one  with  1,400  acres,  and  the  other  with  400. 
acres* 

Seccetar;^  Btrrz.  I  do  not  have  the  composition. 

Senator  Stevenson.  CTliere  are  no  f  armwoi*kers.  on  the  committee. 
^  Also  you  say  that  you  are  concerned  about  the  consumer,  yet  we  have 
.  heard  from  the  executive  director  of  the  KTational  Consumers  League 
of  how  consumers  are  being  hurt  by  land-grant  college  activities. 

Secrejtaiy  BtTOj.  How  ? 
1.  Senator .  Stevenson.  Why  is  there  no  consumer  representative  on 
the  National  Agricultural  Research  Advisory  Committee  ? 

Secretary  BtiTZ.  How  are  consumers  hurt? 

Senator  Stevenson.  Basically- the  argument  is  that  the  research  of 
the  land-grant  college  complex  leads  to  an  ever  greater  use  of  both 
laechanization  and  chemicals  in  agriculture,  particularly  in  f  ruits  and 
vegetables.  For  example,  the  hard  tomato  is  developed  so  that  it'  can  be 
picked  by  a  machine,  and  then  they  are  colored^  artificially  by  gasses. 
Oftentimes  use  of  diemicals  through  the  entiriji  food  chain 'leads  to 
unhealthy  food.  . 

Secretary  Burz.  Is  that  statement  backed  by  research,  or  simply  an 
alJegationof  a  witness?  .  ' 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  think  in  some  cases  it  is  indisputable,  and  in 
other  cases  it  is  probably  an  exaggeration.  •  >^ 

I  don't  know  exactly  whore  the  truth  lies,  but  one  of  the  points  made 
is  that  much  of  the  emphasis  on  land-grant  colleges  is  not  on  the  nutri- 
tional value  of  food,  but  rather  is  on  the  appearance  of  food. 

Oftentimes,  the  attractive  appearing  food,  is  the  more  expensive,  or 
the  less  nutritious  or  tasty  food. 

In  fact)  this  raises  a  question  concerning  the  activities  of  the  Agri- 
^8  culture  Department,  since  the  land-grant  colleges  are  designed  for  the 

welfare  of  rural  America,  farmers,  farmworkers,  and  the  consumer. 

How  do  Government  sxibsidissed  research  activities  designed  to  im- 
prove the  appearance  of  food  benefit  anybody  ? 

Don' t  they  j  ust  really  in(^*ease  the  profits  of  processors  ? 

Secretary  Butz,  No,  sir.  ^ 
!       First,  let  me  answer  your  question  about  the  land-grant  colleges 
M :  V  being  injurious  to  the  consumer. 

; I  think  nothing  is  farther  from  tlie  truth  and  from  reality  than 
that* 

The  American  consumer  this  year  is  going  to  get  his  food  supply 
with  evenrthing  in  it— with  all  of  the  built-in  maid  service,  and  with 
a  third  of  the  meals  eiiten  outaide  of  the  home.  With  all  of  that,  he  is 
going  to  get  his  food  supply  with  15.6  percent  of  his  disposable  income. 

That  compares  with  23  percent,  years  ago,  of  his  income.  That  com- 
pares with  415  percent  in  Kussia ;  in  China  it  is  75  percent. 

At  no  time  did  the  American  consumer  ever  buy  his  food  stuffs  for 
so  small  a  share  of  his  disposable  income,  and  get  such  good  food  as 
now.* 
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Let  us  examine  some  of  the  rest  of  the  allegations  as  to  th©  use  of^ 
'  chemicals. 

^  We  do  use  a  lot  of  chemicals  in  agriculture.  We  use  poisons  j  there . 
.  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Thejr  are  dangerous.  When  I  become  ill  and  go 
to  my  physician,  he  prescribes  poisons  for  me.  He  has  a  carefully  pre- 
scribed set  of  rules  tiuder  which  I  take  them,  and  I  follow  those  rules. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  agrlbulture;  we  have  a  carefully  pre- 
scribed set  of  regulations  undet-  which  to  function. 

Now,  the  use  of  DES,  which  if  discontinued,  would  cause  thfe  price 
of  beef  to  go  up  above  current  prices*  I  guess  when  that  happens,  cbri- 
sumers  will  wonder  who  is  being  hurt.   

It  is  true  We  have  some  research  that  does  improve  the  attractiveness 
of  food*  •  :  / 

That  is  obviously  an  effort  to  help  our.  farmers,'  aild  to  help  Con- 
sumers too,  to  move  attractive  foods  into  consumption,  « 
.  We  want  them  to  be  attractive,  and  they  are  attractive. 

Yoii  mentioned  hard  tomatoes  ns  a  case  in  point,  and  that  is  thh 
title  of  this'book  here,  V 

We  do  use  chemicals  in  the  production  of  tomatoes,  I  understand 
later  you  are  going  to  have  some  testimony  from  people  at  the  TTni ver- 
^ity  of  Florida  about  hard  tomatoes,  and  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  it. 
But  the  tvnpji  is  that  you  simply  cannot  get  stoop  labor  in  the. quan- 
tity needM  to  harvest  tfirmatoes  by  hand,  as  we  used  to ;  get  stoop  labor 
in  that  quantity  anymore^  people  will  not  do  that  kind  of  labor 
anjrmore. 

You  are  forced  to  mechanize.  If  you  hhd  to  have  that  kind  of  laboj 
to  ffet  the  job  done,  the  price  of  tomatoes,  would  be  substantially  higher, 
.and consumption Woul^ go  down.      *  * 

I  simply  cannot  accept  the  statement  from  anybody,  that  the  wor£ 
of  landtgrant  collies  has  been  injurious  to  consumers. 

As  a  matter  of  fiict,  our  tomatoes  are  the  best  in  the  world  and  the 
cheapest  in  the  world  because  of  the  work  of  the  land-grant  colleges. 

Senator  Stevenson.  With  regard  to  the  Availability  of  labor,  it  is 
my  strong  impression,  after  going  out  to  some  of  the  States,  that  there 
is  plenty  of  labor  to  work  on  our  fiuit  and  vegctal)le  farms. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  surplus  of  farm  labor.  I  do  not  l)ave  theJigfures 
on  it,  but  I  would  be  surprised  if  the  cost  of  that  farm  labor  wHS  my 
higher  than  the  cost  of  that  mechanized  tomato  picker,  and  even  if 
that  were — — 

Secretary  BtiTz.  Yes  ^t  is  substantially  higher. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Even  if  that  were  so,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  tell 
me  what  percentage  of  the  consumer  cost  jjfer  quart  of  tomatoes  goes 
to,  farm  labor,  in  the  case  of  those  which  were  picked  by  hand;  can 
you  tell  me  that? 

Secretary  Btjtz.  A  quart  of  tomatoes,  I  cannot  answer  that. 

It  would 'be  a  higher  percentage. 

Senator  Stevenson.  It  is  about  1  percent. 

Secretary  Btrrz.  One  percent  cost  of  labor  ? 

Senator  Stevenson.  Farm  labor.  Even  if  your  total  production  cost 
went  up  50  percent,  farm  labor  costs  would  go  to  1^^  percent 

Secretary  BtJTZ.  I  suspect  if  we  picked  them  all  by- hand,  it  would 
•  be  substantially  higher  than  that 
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i„?5  v^^^l^??^^'  1??^  ^  Oahfoniia,  just  last  week,  whore  they  use 
Jarge  Wtities  of  labor  m  handling  melons  and  strawberries,  and  I 
r^nKiLH^J^  ^'^^''^  ^^eood  deal  of  production  is  faced  with  tKe 
problem  of  those  crops  that  are  crown  south  of  the  border.  And,  as 
'  a,  problem  partly,  at  least  because  of  the 

d^hculty  of  getting  labor  to  do  those  things  you  cannot  mechanize, 
nice  for  strawberries.  .  ' 

Senator  Sxevensok.  Dr.  Bayley  h^is  also  estimated  "that  percent 
of  all  fawners  derived  little  or  no  benefit  from  agricultural  research.'^ 

rou  liave  testihed  that  20  cents  of  each  research  dollar  goes  to  what 
you  would  call  perale  programs.  ; 

If  two'-thirds  of  all  farmers  are  not  benefiting,  from'  research,  ie'not , 
.  ^Oxents  much  too  small  a  fraction  for  people  programs? 

becrefcary  Bxrrz.  Knowing  Dr.  Bayley,  I  do  not  believe  lie  mVde 
that  state-men t.  ,  .  . 

Dr.  Bayley,  did  you  make  that  statement?'  % 
I  have  the  author  here. 

Dr.  BiVYLEY.  I  never  said  that.  If  I  made  thajb  statement,  you  should 
talk  to  me.  It  is  obviously,  iin  extreme  interpretation  of  a  speech  I 
made  in  which  we  are  trying  to  emphasize  the  need  for  some  of  our 
people  research, 

My  statement  was  not  that  extreme. 

Secretary  BuTZ.  I  will  not  talk  to  you  anymore  about  it^  Dr.  BayBy. 

Senator  Stev^kson.  How  do  you  draw  that  line  between  the  wotfle 
pi-ograms  and  the  other  programs? 

I  am  not  sure  ho>v  any  such  line  could  be  delineated,  and  you  your- 
self suggested  that  everybody  benefits  from  all  of  this  research. 

becretary  Bxjtjs.  Well,  of  course,  I  asked  that  ^me  question  about 
how  they  drew  the  line  m  the  book: 

They  drew  a  line  there  which  alleges  that  we  serve  a  small  propor- 
tion  of  the  farmei-s  with  our  people  programs.'  ^  ^ 

I  will  ask  Dr.  Bayley  to  comment  on  that. 

Dr.  T3AYI.EY.  I  think  the  important  thing  is  to  recognize  that  the 
people  research  as  defined  in  the  book  has  been  narrowly  construed  to 
be  those  things,,  based  on  the  project  titles,  which  directly  affect  a 
person's  health,  et  cetera. 

I  think  you  have  to  realize  that  research  which  helps  people  is  much 
'broader  than  that.  l  x 

I  noticed  there  was  some  ridiculing  of  research  which  would  help  - 
recreational  activities. 

Thia  is  really  an  opportunitjr  to  provide  additional  jobs  in  rural 
America,  and  thei^e  is  no  sense  in  ridiculing  this  type  of  research  as 
not  bemg  people  oriented. 

^  Wlien  we  start  getting  into  the  development  of  ;iew  jobs  for  people 

m  rural  America,  and  we  get  jnto  the  development  of  

Senator  Stevenson.  How  are  jobs  being  developed  for  displaced 
farmers  and  farmworkers  ? 

,  Dr.  Bayley.  The  characteristic  of  tiiis  research  is  about  twofold. 
V  1  li'st  of  all,  in  rural  development,  we  have  the  broad  generalized  re- 
>*earch,  to  give  us  the  trends,  to  tell  us  what  is  going  on- in  rural 

Amenca; 

' ;  That  is  part  of^it,  but  perhaps  the  most  important  part  is  that  done  ' 
right  but  there  at  what  we  call  the  grassropts  level. 
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This  is  nxi  analysis  of  the  j ob  opportunities  for  a  specific  area. 

These  are  feasibility  studies  made  to  assist  communities  in  making 
their  decisions  aboufc  how  they  can  improve  their  own  standards  of 
living. 

It  was  mentioned  in  the  Secretary's  testimony  that  this  level  of  re- 
search has  gone  up  considerably  since  1971. 

There  have  been  more  than  300  new  projects  developed  iti  this  re- 
search area.  A  good  deal  of  this  is  directed  at  analyzing  ]ob  opportuni- 
ties^ analyzing  opportunities  at  the  local  level  where  people  can  make 
decisions  in  rural  America  about  how  to  improve  themselves; — - 

Senator  Stevenson^  Ton  stiU  have  not  answered  my  question  which 
is  not  how  diminishing  job  opportunities  are  analyzed,  but  how  they 
-  are  created  through  "research. 

The  strong  impression  that  I  have  on  the  basi^of  these  hearings 
which  have  gone  on  for  months,  now,  is  that  jobs  are  being  eliminated 
•  by  mechanization  in  agriculture,  which  is  a  very  large  end  result 
of  land-grant  colleges  research.  •  . 

I  see  no.  evidence  yet  of  any  effort  on  the  part  of  land-grant  col- 
•  leges  to  create j'obs  or  really  in  other  ways  to  benefit  those  displtu^d 
by  mechanization,  and  I  do  not  think  you  have  cited  an  example  to  me 
yet  of  such  a  project. 

Secretary  Birrz.  liCt  me  respond  to  that. 

*As  part  of  their  participation  in  rural  development,.!  thiiik  you  will 
agree  with  me  one  of  the  great  tragedies  in  the  last  dozen  years  was 
this  mass  migration  of  tens  of  thqiisands  of  people  from  rural  Amer- 
ica to  the  city. 

We  now  have  before  the  Congress  a  bill — the  conference  commit- 
tee ha§  reported  out— which  puts  real  tejeth  and  real  substance  behind 
an  effort  to  develop  rural  America. 

The  land-grant  coUe^jes  for  some  years  have  been  w^orkinp;  to  develop 
rural  America,  They  have  assigneid  pei^sonnel  to  help  with  the  4r-H 
projects,  where  they  take  young&rsand  teach  thenajobs* 

Now,  in  a  massive  effort,  the  Federal  Government,  with 
various  departments  will  combine  with  the  land-grant  colleges  to 
create  incentive  labor  using  sma-ll  businesses  in  rural  c-ommimities  to 
keep  these  people  in  me  niral  communities  and  to  pmvide  training 
ppojjrarnsto  put  them  to  work  hi  that  kind  of  businesa 

(XA¥as  just  recently  down  to  Nortli  Carolina,  and  I  spoke  at  a  meet- 
ing there  where  they  have  done,  great  work  in  western  North  Caro- 
lina. They  are  bringing  small  industiy  into  those  commimities  so  that 
the  commimities  are  growing,  new  houses  are  going  up,  and  jobs  have 
increased,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  thin^j  I  am  talking  al)out,  and  I  may 
say  that  the  North  Carolina  State  TTniversity  has  helped  a  great  deal 
in  this  effort.         .  .  ,  . 

Senator  Stevenson.  Dr.  Butz,  the  kind  of  example  I. am  getting  at 
happens  to  be  at  North  Carolina  Stat«.  That  land-gmnt  college 
helped  to  develop  a  mechanical  tobacco  picker,  and  it  is  estimated 
5n  the  next  6  years  that  that  one  machine  will  displace  150)000  families. 

Those  families  are  going  to  end  up  in  our  already  overcrowded 
cities.  Tliey  are  going  to  end  up  on  welfare* 

What  single  effort  is  being  made  throughout  the  whole  land-grant 
college  tomplex  to  help  those  150,000  families  ? 
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Secretary  BtJT^.  I  think  I  just  $aid  that  it  is*  those  developments, 
that  iSj  this  whole  riiral  development  effort  to  make  the  rural  com!- 
munities  attractive  and  to  attract  capital/ 

The  Farihers  Home  Administration  ^ill  be  equipped  to  make  loans 
for  communitv  facilities,  and  to  insure  loans  that  local  institutions 
will  make  to  help  bring  the  intensive  labor  industries  into  the  com- 
munities, and  this  is  being  done. 

I  just  cited  these  illustrations.  This  illustrates  what  I  saw  2  weeks 
ago,  and  it  is  a  tremendous  success  story.  N 

What  is  the  alternative?  .  *     •  .  * 

You  ate  talking  about  a  machine  that  will  displace  so  many  work- 
ers. At  the  present  time,  North  Carolina  has  a  very  high  proportion 
of  rural  population,  and  I  might  say  they  have  a  very  high  proportion 
of  low-income  farms.  This  simply  must  be  changed,  and  it  is  .simply 
a  mathematical  fact  you  cannot  raise  the  income  of  these  people  to  a 
satisfactory  level  which  will  keep  them  all  in  farming. 

I  think  that  statement  is  so  obvious  it  is  axiomatic.  The  question  is 
what  do  you  do  with  them.  I  just  saw  a  fine  example  of  that  taking 
place^  where  North  Carolinti  State  is  indeed  cooperating  in  getting 
that  ]ob  done.  '  . 
^  I  would  like  your  committee  to  go  dojm  take  a  look  at  that.  It 
3s  on  the  other  side  of  the  spectrum,  and  it  is  a  tremendous  success 
.  -       r      '  0  ■ 

Senator  STEVje.vspN.  Let  me  cite  you  another  problem  that  concerns  - 
this  subcommittee. 

I  think  you  would  aj^ee  that  in  the  broiler  industry,"  vertical  in- 
"tegration  destroyed  the  independence  of  many  small  poultry  farmers 
without  bringing  about  substantial  improvement  in  their  financial 
position,  and  in  fact,  agribusinesses,  such  as  Ralston  Purina,  which 
gormto  the  poultry  business,  were  not  successful  either.  Is  that  true? 

Secretary  BuTz.  Some  of  them  have  not  been  successful. 

Some  have  divested  themselves  of  very  substantial  investments  that 
tj^oy  Ifad  m  this,  and  I  might  say  that  so  far  as  broilers  are  concerned, 
the  substantiatshare  was  taken  over  by  local  groups  and  by  coopera- 
tives m  some  Cifees.  But  to  come  back  to  the  broiler  industry,  this  has 
been  an  industry  of  Tow  returns  during  the  last  18  months,  The  egg 
industry  has  been  a  disastrous  industry  also  these  last  18  jrnonths.  This 
is^chiefly  because  of  the  result  of  a  vaccine  which  has  prolonged  the  life 
of  the  hens.  It  has  taken  some  time  to  adjust  to  tha*>K)n  the  supply  side, 
but  the  only  people  that  made  any  money  in  the  egg  and  poultry  in- 
dustry in  the  last  18  months  have  been  the  farmers  out  there  who 
worked  under  contract. 

He  got  sp  much  per  dozen,  or  so  mtich  per  pound,  and  the  loss  was 
taken  up  by  the  employers,  and  a  lot  of  them  took  very  substantial 
losses,    f  ; 

Senator  Stevekson*  We  heard  from  some  pretty  unhappy  contract . 
farmers. 

Secretary  Botz.  They  are  the  only  ones  who  made  any  money  in  the 
last  18  months  in  this  businesiSi 

Senator  Stevenson.  The  pomt  is  that  vertical  integration  in  the 
broiler  industry  was  apparently  unsuccessful,  so  why  does  US'DA 
fimd  research  to  achieve  vertical  integration  in  other  agricultural  in- 
dustHes 5  hogs,  for  example? 
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•Secretary  Bxruz,  Wliat  evidence  do  you  have  that  we  have  funded 
research  to  achieve  vertical  integration  in  that  industry? 

Senator  Stevekson.  I  am  told  the  purpose  of  recent  hog  research  is 
to  achieve  vertical  integration.  \ 

Secretiiry  Burz.  Can  you  answer  that,  Br.  ©ayley ;  are  you  aware 
of  thatf  •  % 

Br.  Batiey.  If  so,  that  is  not  research. 

Research  is  to  evaluate  different  procedures,  not  to  achieve. 

Secretary  BtJTz.  Do  we  have  any  problems,  Mr.  Kirby,  in  achieving 
vertical  integration  ?  f 

Mr.  EncBY*  Not  as  the  objective, 

Secretary  , BxJTz.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  completely  unaware  of  any 
such  objectives. 

Senator  Smvenson.  You  say  you  have  re^arch  programs  to 
evaluate? 

Secretary  Btjtz.  To  evaluate ;  yesy^o  achieve  is  something  else. 

Senator  Stovenson.  Well,  I  just  dooiot  understand  what  the  pur- 
pose of  investing  those  public  dollars  is  in  the  evaluation  of  vertical 
mtegration  of  one  of  these  industries. 

Is  not  the  only  beneficiary  of  that  information  going  to  be  agri- 
busineiss? 

Secretary  Btrrz*  No,  sir. 

Conceivably,  if  this  committee  wanted  to  use  information,  like  that, 
it  would  find  it  interesting  in  its  own  deliberations, 

If  you  tried  to  evaluate"^social  trends  and  economic  trends— and 
trends  like  this  Of e  always  taking  place-— you  need  that  information. 

We  have  a  factual  basis  for  evaluation,  and  a  factual  evaluation  can 
be  made  only  on  the  basis  of  factual  research. 

Senator  Stove  won.  Mr.  Secretary^  we  are  very  pleaspd  that  in  your 
statement  you  recognized  the  potential  service  of  the  colleges.of  1890 
in  rural  America,  .  \ 

You.  have  also  stated  that  "for  too  long  these  colleges  hay?*  shared 
only  nominally  in  the  great  traditions  of  our  system."  ^ 

Is  it  not  true  that  tney  have  shared  only  nominally  because  they 
,  have  been  the  victims  of  systematic  racial  aiscriminations  largely  at 
the  State  level,^  and,  if  so^  what,  if  anything,  is  the  USDA  doing  to' 
eliminate  discrimination  against  the  so-called  block  land-grant  col- 
leges? *  . 

Secretary  Buw.  Mr*  Chairman,  fii*st  let  me  state  that  my  own  ex- 
perience has  been  in  Indiana,  where  there  has  not  been  a  proolem,  and 
I  a^-ee  with  you  that  for  too  long  we  have  not  litiliised  the  expertise 
available  in  those  colleges. 
'   We  aiumovinjg  vigorously  on  this. 

'I  made  inquiry  into. this  to  see  how  far  back  the  Department 
changed  its  stand  on  the  matter.  In  1967,  Omlle  Freeman  was  Secre-  ^ 
taiy  of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary's  budget  request  to  the  Congress  was 
for.  $970,000.  It  was  really  for  a  million  dollars,  with  $80,000  offered 
for  administrative  purposes  to  go  to  the  17  colleges. 

The  Congress  apijropriated  nothing  in  that  year,  but  I  want  the 
record  to  show  that  in  1967  the  Department  of  Agriculture  requested 
a  million  dollars  for  this  purpose  and  got  zero.  . 

In  1970,  when  this  administration  came  in,  there  was  a  request  for 
$150,000,  and  the  Department  got  $150,000.  But  let  me  go  back  to  1967. 
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■    '  '   .  J? 

'Even  though  we  got  nothing  that  year,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture took  $283,000,out  of  $2  million  of  general  grant  funds  and  speci- 
fied that  they  go  to  the  1890  colleges;  so  the^ Department  of  Agricul- 
tiire  took  the  initiative,  even  though  the  Congress  did  not  jgee  fit  to 
give  us  any  support. 

In  1970,  th)^  rreaident's  budget  asked  for  the  $150,000,  and,  th^y  got 
it.-       ^  '  .  • 

In  1971,  the*  President's  budget  asked  for  $750,000  additional,  and 
thw  got  nothing  additional 

'  In  the  current  year,  the  President's  budget  asked^^or  $4  million,  and 
the  Congress  gave  $12.6  million.         i  ' 

In  adciitiop,  we  are  making  substantial  researcli  grants  to  those  col- 
leges. ; 

I  agree  the  initiation  of  the  support  has  been  entirely  too  late.  Th(jse 
institutions  have  good  expertise,  and  I  think  they  have  the  personnel 
with'the  rapport  with  the  lowncome  peojile,  with  the  ethnic  minority 
groups  in  the  sg^utli,  ilnd  too  late  we  are  usiQg  that,  but  we  are  making 
very  substantial  steps-  The  poii\t  I  want  to  make  here  is  that  the  De- 
partment has  requested  this  and  the  Congress  was  not  willing  to  gFftnt 

-  Senator  Stkvenson.  Tlie  complaint  is  still  made  that  the  distflbu- 
tion  of  funds,  as  between  the  17  olack  schools,  and  the  so-called  white 
*  schools,  discriminates  against  the  f  omer,  and  in  violation  of  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  \ 

Has  USDA  ever  made  any  effort  to  require  compliance  at  the  State 
level  with  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act?  • 
,  Secretufy  BuTZ.  Oh,  yes,  indeed.        •  ^    V  . 

First,  let  me  say,  we  have  not  gone  far  enough  and  I  will  not  bo 
satisfiecl  until  we  get  equality,  but  at  least  we  are  making  substantial 
progress.  . 

Can  you  speak  to  that?  4^  • 

Dr.  jBayley.  Wc  recently  released  an  afTirmative  a<jtion  plan  for 
meeting  nondiscriminatory  legal  standards  in  employment  and  in  all 
progx'ams  by  State  and  cooi)erative  extension  sendees. 

The  plan  requires  each  State'  cooperative  extension  service  at  the 
county  level  to  evaluate  the  current  level  of  programinjDf  md  services 
of  (Hlucational  programs  to  minorities  and  low-income  clientele  gioups 
in  a;rt*ieulture,  community  resource  development,  home  economics,  and 
MI  development. 

In  any  pn)gram  or  element  of  a  program  in  which  there  appears  to 
be  a  disparity  l>etween  the  number  of  actual  participants  in  relation 
to  the  number  of  potential  participants,  plans  are  called  fpv  to  reduce 
this  dispai;ity.      ^  ^ 

Similarly,  any  "process  applied  in  maijagement  of  tlie  program 
which  has  the  effect  of  limitmg  or  excluding  persons  from  participa- 
tion must  l>e  modified^  removed,  and/or  new  methods  applied.^ 
'  This  includes  comideration  of  social  inhibitors  and  economic  bar- 
riers which  are  significant  to  the  motivation  of  those  which  are  pro- 
tected. 

This  is  the  »affimative  aci^ion  plan  which  we  initiated  last  Febru- 
ary, and  which  is  now  in  the  process  of  being  carried  out.  ' 

Secretary  Bittz.  Along  that  veiy  line,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  par- 
ticipation of  minority  gmups  on  our  Stati^.  ASCS  committees  where 


we  did  tiot  and  we  rectified  that  prej^y 

wdlatth^^ 

TJie  county  cbiinamttees  ai?e  llected  by  (K)iinty  people^  and  we  have  a 
noiaotity  man,  a  black  member  of  out  stsi-ff ,  who^e  j  oh  it  is  t^'  work  in 
the  Southern  States  to  ^couragie  particii>ation  ofrna^ 
especially  black%rotipS3  in  coun1§r  ^SOS  elections  to  give  representa- 
tion to,th6  eouMy  committiee^^ 

We  are  aggressively  worki^^^^ 

Senator  Sctvenson/Mt.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  conclude  by  matk- 
ing  one  specific  inquest  of  you,  that  you  consider  appointing  family 
f armei-s,  farni  wor^rs  and  retoesentatives  of  consuiners  to  thtS  ISTa- 
tional  Agricultuiu]|pesearch  Ad^^ 

Secretary  Burz.  We  will  do  that.  This  cbimnittee  is  always  being 
changed,  as  you  well  know.  '  ^ 

Thank  von  very  much,  Mr.  (Qhairman.  \; 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  understand  Senator  OhUes  is  present  to  intro- 
.  du^  the  next  witness.  y^"""*"" — 
>W  elcome  to  our  subcommittee  hearings,  Senator.  . 

STATEMENT  OP  HON,  lAWTON  CHItES,  A  TT.S.  SENATOE IHOM  THiE 
,   -  STATE  OP  FIOEIPA 

Senator  Ohh^^is;  Thank  3^ou,  ]!^.  Oh 

I  hai^e  the  pleasure  of  introducing  the  witness.  Dr.  E.  T,  York, 
vice  president  for  agricultural  affairs  of  the  University  of  Florida. 

lyiOT  to^  my  mtroductipri,  I  would  like  to  say  I  think  tha;t  the  work 
thaC  you  are  doing,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  subcommittee,  will  be  very 
beneficial  to  look  mtq  the  land  grant  colleges,  and  the  job  that  they  are 
doing.    *  " 

I  am  sure  that  the  committee  has  gone  into  that  with  an  open  mind, 
completely  open  minded  basis,  and  is  not  using  any  particular  book  or 
referenc^fe  until  all  of  the  facts  are  in,  and  I  think  sucH  a  study,  and 
such  an  investigation  into  tlie  land  ^ant  colleges  can  produce  some 
good  results,  and  can  shed  some  light  mto  an  area  that  would  be  good, 
and  so  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  as  a  former  State  legislator  in  the 
State  of  Florida  for  12  years,  prior  to  that  having  received  two 
degrees  at  the  University  of  Florida,  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with 
the  land  grant  college  of  the  University  of  Florid?^  and  some  of  the 
work  that  wa«  done,  and  also  the  reputation  that  it  has  among  the 
people  in  Florida,  smtill  farmers, /big  farmers,  pebple  in  agricmture 
across  the  board,  as  well  as  J  thinfc^he  consuming  .public. 

The  University  of  Florida  has^  a  series  of  agiicultural  experiment 
stations,  that  are  stationed  around  Florida,  Siat  work  in  different 
*  areas.  ^  . 

.One  of  which  I  am  particularly  knowledgeable  and  uiterested  in  is 
the  one  that  deals  with  citrus,  that  is  located  in  my  county,  in  Polk 
County,  and  some  of  the  researclV  and  the  work  they  have  done  in 
developing  root  stocks  that  are  resi.stant  to  ccrt^n  insects  ancT  para- 
sites that  we  have  had  tliat  were  threatening  the  entire  citrus  industry, 
and  in  trying  tb  have  root  sfcicks  that  can  be  resistant  to  freeze  and* 
cold,  and  trying  to  .develop  many  different  varieties  of  fruit  that  would 
come  at  different  times  of  the  market.  Generally  the  gro^^e  owners  in 
Florida,  who  run  the  gambit  from  the  person  who  has  3.  or  4 
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acres  of  grove  to  some  that  have  many  hundreds  of  acres  of  grbJire,  have 
benefited  tremendously  from  the  work  and  research  that  has  been  done 
by  the  agricultural  experiment  station  in  that  area. 

In  addition  ta  this,  one  of  the  other  examples  that  is  perhaps  ^al- 
ways in  the  minds  of  many  people  in  Flo^-ida  is  the  eradication  of 
the  screw  worm  that  is  a  direct  result  of  the  work  done  through  the 
Florida  experiment  stations,  and^he  TJniversity  of  Florida.  We  found 
that  almost  all  of  our  cattle  as  well  as  some  of  our  deer  and  other 
animals  were  infected  by  the  screw  worm,  which  was  damaging  the 
production  of  beef  and  dMry  herds. 

They  found  out  that^hrough  radiation,  they  could  sterilize  the  male 
fly,  and  then  release  him,  and  in  turn  that  brought  about  an  eradica- 
tion of  the  screw  worm  entirely.  Since  that  time  we  have  had  a  flour- 
ishing cattle  industry,  and  that  has  been  of  tremendous  benefit  to  the 
person  that  has  fou,r  head  of  cattle,  and,  the  person  who  has  many 
large  herds.  '  ^ 

I  can  say  that  the  reputation  of  the  TJniversity  of  Florida,  and  of 
the  agricultural  experiment  stations,  according  to  all  of  the  farm 
groups  in  Florida,  IS  of  the  very  highest  nature. 

They  have  been  continually  engaged  in  research,  and  some  of  it  has 
been  for  labor-saving  devices. 

We  do  not  criticize  General  Motors  because  they  come  up  with  an 
assembly  line,  or  they  automate  their  plant,  because  of  tiie  great  de- 
mand for  reducing  costs  to  do  that,  and  yet  Florida  among  other 
States,  is  constantljr  under  pressure,  for  example,  in  tomatoes  and 
strawberries,  and  winter  vegetables,  to  save  labor.  We  are  almost  to 
the  wall  with  fruit  that  comes  in  from  Mexico,  where  they  have  vir- 
tually a  year-round  harvest  season  now,  and  every  time  we  do  some- 
thing to  raise  the  minimum  wage  which  we  are  all  for,  we  tremen- 
dously increase  the  burden  on  the  farms  and»on  farm  production,  and 
yet  no  one  wants  to  put  marketing  quotas  on  the  importation  of 
Mexican  fruit. 

Mexico  says  themselves,  we  are  one  of  your  best  customers,  and  we 
have  a  negative  balance  of  trade,  how  can  you  consider  putting  any 
kind  of  quota  on  us,  and  at  the  same  time  with  their  much  reduced 
labor  costs,  and  their  longer  gro^ving  season,  and  their  generally  re- 
duced costs,  they  are  able  to  come  into  the  market  at  a  lower  cfdllar 
rate  than  Florida  can  produce  with  the  many  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
they  are  flooding  the  market  with  regard  to  tmnatoes  .  and  straw- 
'berries,  and  certainly  there  is  a 'continuous  pressure  on  the  part  of  the* 
gro^yer  to  try  to  find  any  way  he  ^can  to  stay  in  the  market,  and  to 
continjie  to  produce  his  crops.  - 

I  understand^  I  heard  your  question  about  something  about  the 
yield  in  what  laBor  is  needed  to  produce  crops. 

I  was  looking  at  some  fi^rures  that  recently  crossed  my  desk,  and  I 
see  in  south  Florida,  vine-ripe  iomatoes,  the  labdt  of  producing  vine- 
ripe  tomatoes  per  acre  is  $629  for  the  sca.^oii  of  1970-71. 

The  labor  for  producing  the  same  vine-ripe  tomatoes  /in  northwest 
Mexico  is  $116. 

The  harvesting  cost  in  Florida  for  1971  is  65  cents  per  box  per  flat, 
and  the  haiTesting  cost  in  Mexico  is  18  cents  per  box  per  flat. 

Now,  that  labor  cost  is  $629  per  acre.  A  total  cost  of  producing  tJialJ 
crop  is  very  high,  so  the  labor  cost  makes  up  alrhost  one-third  of  *the 


total  producing  cost--accordinff  to  my  figures,  $1,695  per  acre-^that 
is  one-third  gOmg  to  labor,  and  that  is  true  in  cucumbera,  tomatoes, 
strawberries,  right  across  the  line  in  these  particular  tilings.. 

It  is,  as  I  say,  applying  pressure  to  have  the  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce devices  to  lower  this. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  introduce  to  your  committee  today 
Dr*  E.  T.  York,  vice  president  for  agrioultural  affairs,  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  und  he  has  done  an  outstanding  job  there  at  the. 
XTnivejsity  of  Florida,  and  he  jas  well  has  helped  us  in  heading-  our 
aeripmtural  experiment  stations,  as  well  as  our  School  of  Agriculture, 
aSJtur  Florida  Institute  of  Agricultural  Services. 

Senator  Steviensok.  Thank  you,  Senator  Chiles. 

Let  me  just  say  that  I  appreciate  very  much  your  appearance  here 
today. 

\  ■  You  hire  a  member  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
and  on  that  committee,  and  in  many  other  ways,  you  have  demon- 
strated, not  only  expert  knowledge^  but  real  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  farmers  and  farmworkers  alike.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  we  do 
intend  on  this  subcommittee  to  get  a  balanced  picture  of  some  of  the 
problems  that  w^  have  undertaken  to  exanndne. 

Those^  problems  go  way  beyond  the  activities  of  land-grant  colleges: 
Thig  is  just  the  subject  of t  the  current  hearing  which  is  a  long  series 
of  hearings  which  have  been  addressed  to  the  plight  of  f^irmworkers, 
farmers,  and  the  continuing  outmigration  from  rural  America. 

Some  3.7  million  farms  have  closed  down  just  since  World  War  II. 

For  every  seyen  family  farms  that  go  out  of  business,  it  is  estimated 
one  small  business  in  town  closes  its  doors.  What  we  are  finding  in  the 
course  of  these  hearing;s  is  tfiat  this  coiitinuinff  migration  from  rural 
;,^A^erica  to  url^an  AJnei^ica,  leaving  behind  a  dehumanized  rural  Amer- 
icaj  adding  to  the  dehumanization  of  life  in  our  cities^  may  be  partly 
the  result  of  governmentf^  policies  ? 

.  Senator  Chiles-  I  think  very  definitely,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the 
result  of  governmental  policies,  and  I  am  delighted  that  this  com- 
mittee as  well  as  manv  other  committees  of  the  Congress  is  finally 
beginning  to  look  at  that,  and  realize  much  of  what' we  thought  we 
could  do  with  dollars,  and  saw  the  jjroblems  of  the  cities  could  never 
be  solved,  until  we  could  stop  the  migration,  and  in  order  to  stop  the 
migration,  1:hen  we  niu^t  do  something  for  rural  America. 

As  the  Secretary  said,  we ,  have  recently  completed  work  in  the 
conference  comittee,  that  is,  the  committee  of  the  two  Houses-,  on  the 
rural  redevelppirient  bill,  which  I  think  is  a  major  piece  of  legislation, 
in  which  Coixgress  is  going  to  get  a  chance  to  say  that  a  public,  policy 
is  goine  to  change  now,  and  we  are  going  to  actually  try  to  do  6pme- 
thmg  about  rural  America,  and  try  to  make  life  more  livable  there, 
to  provide  more  money  so  that  people  can  buy  homes,  provide  thie 
incentives  so  that  industry  can  locate,  where  it  properly  could  locate 
in  those  areas,  and  many,  many  other  things  that  will  take  a  reyersal 
of  Government  policy. 

Senator  StevensOK.  We  want  farming  to  remain  a  way  of  life  in 
this  country,  too.  ^ 

Youi:alk  ab^t  mechanization  and  labor-saving  devices,  and  that 
gets  us  back  to  the  land  grant  college  research  activities.  • 
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1  would  like  to  see  labor-saving  devices  developed,  and  perhap^  some 
have  been  for  small  farmers  as  well  as  agribusiness  corporations. 

That  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  are  concerned  about.  You  mentioned 
biological  insect  control.  That  seems  to  me  one  of  the  really  useful 
activities  bein^  undertaken  in  land-grant  colleges  now. 

It  is  an  environmentally  safe  way  of  controlling  jpesticides. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  University  of  Florida  has  been 
active  in  developing  new  forms  of  biological  insect  control. 

This  is  developing  into  a  long  introduction  of  Dr.  York,  but  I  do 
thank  you  a^in.  Senator  Chiles,  for  coming  here  today,  and  also  for 
your  continuing  concern  and  interest  in  conditions  of  rural  America. 

Senator  Chiles.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman*  Now,  I  present  to  you 
York.  '    ^  ^ 

Senator  Stevenson.  Dr.  York,  a  roll-call  vote  on  the  Senate  floor  - 
is  in  progress.  I  will  have  to:  recess  this  hearing  for  as  long  as  it  takes 
me  to  get  to  the  floor  to  vote  and  return. 

I  will  be  back  in  about  5  minutes. 

(Whereupon,  the  hearing  was  recessed.) 

.  APTEft  RECESS 

Senator  Stobvenson.  The  subconunittee*will  €ome  to  order. 
Plea$e  proceed.  Dr.  York. 

STATEMENT  OP  BE.  E.  T.  YORK,  VICE  PRESIDENT  lfe%MlICTJL. 
Tl&EAL  APFAIRS,  UNIVERSITY  OF  EEORIDA,  GAINESVILLE, 
PLA.        .  '  ' 

Dr,  York.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  first  of  all  to  thank  Senator  Chiles  for  the  very^gra- 
cious  introduction  at  this  hearing. 

,  I  want  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  to  you^  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  the  opportunity  to  appear  beiore  your  commiyfee.  I  would  like 
to  comment  on  this  publication,  "Hard  Tomatoes^yflard  Times,"  and 
in  so  doing,  to  comment  on  what  one  laiid-grant/iniversity  is  doing. 
Of  course,  we  in  Florida  have  a  very  special  imerest  in  this  report, . 
because  the  term  "hard  tomatoes"  in  the  titlp  refers  to  a  variety  of 
tomatoes  developed  by  the  Institute  of  Food  and  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences of  the  University  of  Florida. 

I  am  sure  you  agree^  Mr.  Chairman,  no^e  would. have  thought  by 
looking  at  this  rather*  innocent  little  vegetable  that  this  could  have  gen- 
erated so  much  national  attention  and  even  notoriety  as  this  tomato 
has  in  the  last  few  weeks  since  the  publication  of  this  report.  In  view 
of  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like  for  you  and  other  members  of 
your  committee,  to  have  some  firsthand  knowledge  of  this  tomato. 
•  Indeedj  we  have  some  samples  here  that  we  would  like  to  present  to 
you,  and  if  you  would  care,  you  might  want  to  share  them  with  other 
members  of  your 

I  hope  you  will  take  them  home  with  you,  and  have  your  family  try 
them  also.  ? 

We  have  some  of  these  lovely  ladies  to  distribute  some  samples,  if 
you  would  like  to  sample  one. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  York. 
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.  Dr.  ToRK.  I  have  also  brought  some  oi  these  tomatoes  for  Mr.  High- 
-  tower.  I  hope  he  is  here,  and  that  he  is  willing  to  try  theni,  because  it 
is  quite  obvious  in  their  report  that  those  responsible  for  its  preparar 
tion  have  never  had  j^revious  exposure  to  this  tomato.  That  is  why  I 
bring  these  to  you  this  morning,  and  particulairly  to  Mr,  Hightower. 

Many  newspaper  articles  have  referred  to  the  development  of  bell- 
shaped  tomatoes,  which  would  lend  theinselves  to  iriechahical 
harvesting.   .  • 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the^e  are  nice  round  tomatoes, 
as  I  am  sure  that  nature,  according  to  Mr.  Hightower,  intended  the 
tomato  tcj  be. 

The  reference  to  bell-shaped*  tomatoes  apparently  came  from  a 
variety  of  tomatoes  developed  in  California  some  lOT^ears  ago  •  it^re- 
ceived  much  publicity.  I  remember  one  story  in  the  Reader's  Digest, 
indicating  it  was  developed  for  mechanical  hd,rvesting. 

The  California  tomato  was  developed  for  processing,  whereas  this 
tomato  is  developed  for  the  fresh  market,  and  there  is  no  relationship 
between  these  Florida  and  California  tomatoes.  Despite  the  assump- 
tion, the  ijvriter  apparently  had  never  seen  the  Elorida  product. 

Throughout  the  report,  the  writers  emphasized  that  land-grant 
colleges  assumed  a  consumer-be-damned  attitude,  being  only  concerned 
withTielping  agribusiness  and  big  corporate  farms. 

This  is  their  major  premise.  They  cite  the  development  of  the  MH-1 
tomato  as  evidence  of  this,*  and  suggest  while  it  may  be  good  for 
mechanical  harvesting,  it  is  too  tou^  for  the  consumer. 

Actually,  nothmg  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Many  consider  the 
MH-1  tomato  to  have  the  best  eating  quality  of  any  tomato  produced 
in  Florida  today  or  at  anytime  in  the  past.  , 

In  act,  some  consumer  preference  tests  have  indicated  it  to  be  the 
highest  quality  Florijia  tomato  available  today. 

In  one  supermaiiet  evaluation  of  consumer  preference,  the  MH-1 
was  selected  three  to  one  over  other  tomato  vaiieties  that  were  avail- 
able. 

Although  this  is  the  first  year  of  any  volume  production,  and  there 
has  not  been  suifficieht  production  to  have  any  great  impact  on  the  total 
market,  wholesale  buyers  have  been  willing  to  pay  a  premium  for 
this  variety,  because  of  its  high  quality  aand  acceptance  by  the  con- 
sumer. 

I  would  say  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  very  idea  that  a  producer 
would  choose  to  grow  a  product  not  acceptable  to  the  consumer  is 
grossly  irrational. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.  C.  Powell,  who  describes 
hiinself  as  head  of  a  processing  and  sales  organization,,  and  says  that 
he  handles  tomatoes  for  13  relatively  small  f  aimers. 

He  says  that  all  of  liis  tomatoes  are  staked,  and,  therefore,  must  be 
handpicked,  and  he  cites  his  evaluation  of  the  MH-iMle  says,  to  sum 
it  up,  "the  MHr-1  is  tlie  finesttomato  that  we  have  ever  seen." 

He  is  a  marketing  man.  One  must  look  at  what  the  consumer  wants. 
He  adds,  "this  is  \vhat  our  customers  tell  us,  hot  just  our  opinion." 

I  have  cited  in  my  text,  Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  tins  tomato,  which  contribute  to  its  high  quality,  but  one  of  these 
is  the  fact  it  has  greater  resistance  to  disease  than  any  other  tomato  . 
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that  we  grow,  ill  Florida,  which  means  producers  do  n^t  have  to  tise 
as  many  pesticides  for  xiisease  control  on  this  tomato  ^  they  do  on 
most  other  tomatoes. 

I  would  point  oiit  that  ©Jthough  the  MH-1  has  a  potential  for  me- 
chanical harve^tijag,  100  percent  of  the  commercial  tomdto  acreage  in 
Florida  is  at  the  present  time  hand  picked.  I 

Consequently^  the  variety  is  well  suited  to  hand  harVpst  as  well  as 
having  a  potential  for  machme  harvest.  i 

In  fact^  the  MH^  is  preferred  by  farm  laborers  overj  conventional 
varieties  as  it  is  much  easier  and  more  profitable  to  j^ick  by  hand. 
The  laborer  can  pick  more  than  twice  as  many.fru|t  as  with  conven- 
tional varieties.  . 

The  ^Mal  harvesting  techniques* which  have  been  developed  by 
the  univef  sity  are  designed  to  utilize  present  l^ibor  xmder  much  more 
ujaproved  working  conditions*  o 

The  harvester  referred  to  is  really  a  semiharvester,  ^i^hich  is  more 
of  a  device  to  eliminate  much  of  the  stoop  labor^  but  still  requires  con*- 
siderable  labor  in  terms  of  processing  materials  that  are  handled 
through  the  machine.  * 

The  report  implies  that  there  is  something  undesirable  in  the  use  of 
ethylene  gas  to  hasten  the  ripening  of  tomatoes  which  may  have  been 
picked  mature-green. 

'  ,  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ethylene  gas  is  a  natural  product,  leleased  in  the 
ripening  process  of  many  fruits  and  vegetables  and  has  been  used 
under  tontrolled  conditions  for  the  purpose  of  speeding  up  the  natural 
ripening  process  of  numerous  fruits  and  vegetaoles. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  harmful  about  the  use  of  ethylene  gas. 
Actually  the.MH~l  requires  the  use  of  less  ethylene  ^as  tiian  most 
other  varieties  which  are  picked  green  because  the  fiJmness  of  the 
MH-1  enables  the  tomato  to  be  picked  at  later  maturity  jdates. 

In  fact,  many  MH^l  tomatoes  are  being  marketed  without  the  use 
of  any  ethylene  gas  in 'the  ripening  process.  .  i 

Indeed,  this  variety,  because  of  its  superior  shipping  and  keeping 
qualities,  may  be  the  first  major  market  tomato  which  can  be  harvested 
and  sold  by  the  producer  in  a  red  ripe  condition. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  went  around  to  the  grocery 
store,  right  around  the  corner  from  the  hotel  I  am  staying  at  hei»  in 
Washington.  They  did/not  have  many  tomatoes  on  the  shelf,  but  they 
had  five  cartons  such  as  this  one  here* 

Four  of  these  were  about  in  this  state.  The  iif  th  oije  had  three  rotten 
tomatoes,  plus  one  that  seemed  to  be  in  fairly  good  shape. 

I  paid  50  cents  for  this.  The  manager  gave  this  one  (the  rotten  toma- 
toes), to  me,  obviously  feeling  it  did  not  have  much  of  a  market 
potential.  '  .  \ 

^  Tlxis  morning  I  discovered  that  one  of  these  in  the  "good^^artopr 
is  rotten,  when  I  opened  it.  ^^^^^^ 

Now,  I.  bring  this  here  to  make  this  sort  of  comparison.  These  are 
hand-haryeMed  tomatoes  (the bought  ones.) 

If  yon  vi.mt  a  hard,  tasteless  tomato,  try  this  one. 

Thesej  Mr.  Chairman,  are  also  hand  harvested  tomatoes  (the  MH-1) 
but  they  ha5:e  the  potential  for  mechanical  harvest,  as  I  have  indicated. 

My  poinMs  that  handharvesting  does  not  insure  a  high-quality  prod- 
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XLct  Neither  doles  machine  harvesting  suggest  that  the  nroduct  will 
be  an  inferior  product.  I  think  you  have  some  very  gWd  evidence 
I  here.  The  fact  is  the  MH~1  harvested  by  hand  or  by  machine  is  perhaps 
the  highest  quality  commercial  tomato  available  in  this  country. 

Ifow,  I  have  spent  more  time  on  tomatoes  than  perhaps  the  subject 
warrants,  but  I  do  so  for  a  ^ood  reason,  and  I  hope  it  comes  through. 

Certainly^  all  of  this  provides  a  much  different  picture  of  the  MH-1 
that  Mr.  Hightower  has  presented  to  tile  American  people.  And  this 
very  erroneous  image  of  the  MH-1  tomato  is  very  characteristic  of 
the  many  aspects  of  this  report. 

It  incBcates  very  clearly  that  Mr.  Hightov^er  and  his  staff  did  not 
do  their  home  work  well. 

The  report  indicates  that  "research"  was  conducted  in  Washington 
and  on  several  land-grant  college  campuses,  including:  the  University 
of  Florida. 

I  do  not  know  the  nature  of  the  "research"  at  my  institution— but 
I  Jiave  yet  been  unable  to  find  an3r  member  of  our  university  commu- 
nity who  has  ever  talked  with  this  group— or,  in  fact,  who  has  ever 
heard  of  them  until  this  report  came  out.  In  fact,  I  had  never  heard 
pf  them  until  the  day  before  the  report  cam^  out,  when  I  was  contacted 
by  a  member  of  the  local  press. 

They  referred  to  themselves  as  a  research  organization;  yetj  I  think 
it  is  obvious  that  their  product  does  not  come  close  to  deserving  such 
^   a  label. 

The  writei^s  have  talcen  material  out  of  context — they  have  been 
masterful  at  times  in  the  use  of  lialf-truths — they  have  completely 
misrepresented  many  facts. 

The  results  of  all  of  this  is  the  most  biased,  distorted,  and  generally 
irresponsible  piece  of  writing  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  language  of  the  report  insults  and  belittles  the  people  of  the 
land-grant  colleges  by  referring  to  them  as  "soft  headedj'  and  "the 
most  rested  group  you  will  ever  meet." 

In  many  instances  the  writers  use  unnecessarily  crude  and  offensive 
language. 

i  or  example,  they  refer  to  some  of  the  work  of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges in  terms  of  such  cinide  and  offensive  language,  that  I  would  not 
offend  this  committee  or  the  audience  this  morning  by  even  repeating 
some  of  that  language  you  will  find  in  the  report. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am  not  suggesting  here  this  morning 
that  there  is  no  oasis  for  criticizing  the  programs  of  the  land-grant 
agricultural  colleges. 

No  public  institution  is  immune  and  all  organizations  and  institu- 
tions can  benefit  by  fair^  reasonable,  and  meaningful  criticism. 

However,  to  be  nelpfmy^such  criticism  should  reflect  some  degree 
of  objectivity,  it  should  have  some  relationship  to  factual  situations 
and  need  not  be  crude  and  offensive. 
/  .But  aside  from  the  abusive  rhetoric,  one  must  conclude  that  this 
report  could  have  been  written  only  by  people  who  were  both  ex- 
tremely naive  and  wantonly  careless  and  irresponsible  in  making 
broad,  generalized  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  a  few  carefully  selected 
observations,  and  I  would  say,  a  few  carefully  selected  unrepresenta- 
tive observations. 
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Mr.  Chaiman,  we  have  brought  together  in  another  document  some 
material  which  we  collected  very  h^mcdJy  over  the  past  week. 

We  have  had  only  a  few  days  to  prepare  for  this  hearing,  and  we 
nave  brought  together  documented  evidence  of  programs  we  are  con- 
ducting in  the  imiversity  and  throughout  the  State,  through  the  ex- 
penment  station  and  Extension  Service  and  how  these  programs  are 
reaching  many  of  the  people  that  Mr.  Hightower  and  his  group  have- 
expressed  concern  about.  , 

The  report  also  includes  a  few  statements  supplied  by  farmers  and 
Jlomemakers,  mdicating  something  of  what  these  programs  in  re- 
search and  extension  have  meant  to  them. 

I  would  emphasize  here,  I  do  not  ^^ant  anyone  to  think  these 
are  in  any  way  the  result  of  a  statistical  random  sampling  of  farm- 
ers* However,  I  would  invite  this  committee  or  any  other  group  in- 
terested  m  getting  the  facts,  sir,  to  conduct  such  a  survey,  to  ^ter- 
mine  what  the  people,  the  users  and  beneficiaries  of  these  programs 
think  about  them. 

^  We  emphasize  this  point  and  direct  attention  to  one  major  deficiencv 
in  this  report.  •  . 

There  is  essentially  no  reference  in  the  report  of  the  attitudes  of 
f amers  concerning  the  programs  of  land-grant  univejsities. 

Obviously,  no  one  will  measure  the  impact  of  these  programs  by 
research  m  Washington,  or  even  on  the  university  campus,  where  Mr. 
Hjightower  says  he  conducted  this  research.  So  I  would  suggest,  Mr. 
Chairman,  one  of  the  best  ways  to  evaluate  this  document,  would  be 
to  get  reaction  from  the  very  people  who  Mr.  Hightower  charges  are 
not '  being  served  by  these  colleges,  to  see  if  tiiey  agree  with  his 
conclusions.  ■  ^ 

May  I  say  we  would  like  to  extend  a  very  cordial  welcome  for 
this  to  be  done  in  Florida.  We  would  welcome  such  a  survey  beiiig 
made  m  our  own  State.  We  cannot  document  at  length  for  this  ses- 
sion to  show  how  these  programs  have  been  received  and  appreciated. 

There  is  one  reference  in  this  document  to  a  small  Japanese  farm- 
er who  gave  some  acreage  of  his  small  farm  to  the  university,  just 
as  an  expression  of  his  appreciation  for  what  these  programs  have 
meant  to  him. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  we  had  a  farmer  in  Bade  County,  who  in 
his  will,  gave  his  entire  farm  to  the  univer8itv--.to  the  Agricultural 
College— and  he  pointed  out  in  his  will,  he  considered  most  of  what  he 
had  earned  to  be  the  result  of  what  the  university  had  done  for  him. 

Now,  I  contend,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  very  meaningful  expres- 
.sions  of  appreciation  for  what  these  programs  have  done  for  our 
famers. 

We^do  not  liave  time  to  respond  to  each  of  these  specific  char/yes 
made  m  the  report. 

We  do  not  presume  to  do  so.  I  would  like  to  take  one  situation  and 
refer  to  it  briefly,  which  I  think  answers  many  of  the  erroneous  al- 
legations made  by  Mr:  Hightower  and  his  colleagues. 

There  are  many  statements  in  the  report  which  I  could  cite,  which 
are  certainly  erroneous. 

Let  me  select  one  from  the  report,  cited  in  our  prepared  statement: 

\JtF^^^  ^  agricultural  research  Involves  tampering  with  tltttur^'s  Wan, 
using  the  sciences  of  genetics  and  chemistry.  In  a  large  part  thlj^^  research  sterna 
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frotta  land-grant;  oommunitiee'  faith  In  technology  and  fascination  with  the 

Let  me  demonstrate  what  "technology  and  genetic  gadgetry^'  have 
meant  to  the  peanut  growers  in  Florida  over  the  last  30  years. 

We  choose  peanuts  to  illustrate  this  for  several  reasons-^first,  this 
is  an  allotted  crop  so  that  we  have  accurate  records  of  the  size  of  farm 
operations. 

It  is  a  crop  that  is.  grown  primarily  by  small  farmers.  Further- 
more^ it  is  grown  in  an  ar?a  or  the  State  that  is  experiencing  some  of 
the  adjustment  problems  referred  to  in  the  report. 

It  is  grown  jprimarily  by  small  farmers.  In  1971,  there  were  Some 
4,303  farms  having  peanut  allotments  in  the  State.  * 

We  have  a  table  m  our  report  which  indicates  a  breakdown  of  these 
farms  according  to  size. 

About  one-third  of  them  had  less  than  5  acres.  Two-thirds  had  less 
than  10  acres,  and  so  on.  * 

Insofar  as  we  can  determine,  only  two  of  the  4,303  farms  could  be 
classifieji  as  corporate  farms,  and  these  from  all  indications  are  incor- 
porated family  farms.  " 

Over  the  past  30  years,  as  the  chart  indicates  here,  figure  1, 1  be- 
lieve, there  have  been  some  vexy  significant  advances  in  the  technology 
of  producing  peanuts,  and  most  of  this  has  come  about  from  the  de- 
velopment of  new  varieties  by  the  Uriivemty  of  Florida,  v 
*  I  would  refer  you  to  this  chart,  which  indicates  the  average  yield 
per  acre  of  peanuts  has  approximately  quadrupled  over  the  last  30  to 
35  veal's. 

The  increased  returns  to  Florida  peanut  growers— small  Florida 
peanut  growers,  as  well  as  medium,  and  a  few  large— in  1971  alone 
was  some  $13  million  over  the  previous  year's  level. 

It  is  estimate  the  incffease  in  farm  income  throughout  the  South  as 
a  whole  resulting  from  these  new  peanut  varieties  amounted  to  some 
$100  million  in  1971  alone. 

I  would  submit  that  this  has  been  a  very  significant  contribution  to 
increasing  the  income  levels  of  rural  people. 

I  would  also  contend  that  it  has  oeen  aimed  at  helping  all  classes 
of  farmers  including  the  very  smallest.  The  family  farm  has  not  been 
destroyed,  but  it  has  been  modernized  and  much  of  the  drudgery  has 
been  removed. 

I  would  also  remind  you  that  while  farmers  have  benefited  by  thi&— 
the  ultimate  beneficiary  is  the  consumer  in  that,  through  higher  pro- 
duction it  has  been  possible  to  provide  the  consuming  public  an  ample 
supply  of  peanuts  at  reasonable  costs. 

If  this  isrfche  results  of  "genetic  gadgetry  and  other  technology**— 
I  would  say  let's  have  more,  not  less,  of  it. 

Finally,  to  emjphasize  the  fact  that  the  consumer  is  the  ultimate 
beneficiary  of  this  work,  I  would  like  to  givi&  yoU  some  samples  of 
this  new  peanut  variety  which  has  added  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
pockets  of  peanut  growers  throughout  the  South  and  which  is  provid- 
ing millions  of  dollars  worth  of  nutrition  and  eating  pleasure  to  the 
consuming  public.  , 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  give  you  some  samples  of  this  pea- 
nut, this  newest  variety,  which  is  now  planted  on  essentially  every 
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acre  of  peanuts  in  Florida,  and  in  a  very  high  percentage  of  acres  in 
the  surrounding  States. 
'    .    Incidentally,  these  peanuts  were  developed  by  a  grower  cooperative 
near  Williston,  Fla.,  which  is  doing  a  vei^  thriving  business. 

I  would  point  out  the  University  of  Florida  was  very  instrumental 
♦  .  m  helping  this  cooperative  get  established  and  in  operation— another 

indication  of  how  a  land  grant  university  has  rendered  assistance  to 
farm  and  rural  people. 

The  Hightower  report  points  to  the  claim  of  Jand  grant  institutions 
concemmg  the  Staggering  achievement  wrought  by  agricultural  re- 
search," and  I  will  not  attempt  to  repeat  all  of  the  claims  which  Mr. 
Hightower  says  the  land  grant  colleges  have  made— claims,  for  ex- 
ample, indicating  that  because  of  fanners?  productivity,  the  American 
consumer  pays  a  mere  16  percent  of  his  disposable  dollar  for  food. 
^  Mr.  Hightower  cbncedes  that  these  claims  are  appropriate,  but  then 
he  goes  ahead  to  question  \vhether  the  achievements  outweigh  the  fail- 
ures, whether  the  benefits  are  overwhelmed  by  costs. 

We  might  wish  Mr.  Hightower  had  made  a  thorough  ?ind  objective 
analysis  of  costs  versus  benefits  of  land  grant  agricultural  programs* 
_  I  think  it  would  bo  very  interesting  to  speculate  on  just  what  our 
Nation  would  be  like  today  had  the  advances  cited  in  this  report  not 
been  made.  ,   -  - 

Throughout  the  report  there  are  many  suggestions  that  we  would  be 
better  off  without  the  technologicill  cfevelopments  than  with  them. 

The  argument  ajjainst  developing  MH-1  to  aid  in  the  mechanization 
of  toniato  production  is  a  good  example  of  this  type  of  persuasion. 

It  IS  abundantly  clear  that  if  these  arguments  against  the  develop- 
ment and. application  of  technolofjy  ijad  been  successfully  applied  over 
the  past  100  years,  our  Nation  today  would  be  one  of  the  most  undevel- 
oped areas  of  the  world. 

The  development  and  u*5e  of  improved  technology  has  helped  make 
the  United  States  the  most  advanced  agricultural  Nation  on  earth. 

Similarly,  the  development  and  application  of  improved  technology 
m  industry  has  made  us  the  great  industrial  Nation  that  we  are  today." 

If  what  this  Nation  has  accomplished  through  its  agricultural  and 
industrial  revolution  is  undesirable,  someone  had  better  get  the  word 
to  most  of  the  other  nations  on  earth  which  are  striving  desperately  to 
make  the  samif  type  of  progi-ess  in  agricultural  development  as  we  have 
achieved  in  the  United  States. 

Indeed,  throufjhout  the  world,*  the  developing  nations  are  attempt- 
ing to  create  agricultural  resparch  and  educational  programs  modeled 
afer  our  own  land-grant  system— convinced  that  this  is  the  best  way 
to  achieve  their  goals  for  stimulating  economic  development  and  im- 
proving the  social  and  economic  status  of  their  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just,  one  or  two  concluding  comments. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  major  thesis  of  the  Hightower  report, 
to  the  effect  that  the  land-grant  colleges  are  concerned  primarily 
with  semng  bify  corpoi-ations. 

In  fact,  there  is  this  specific  statement  : 

Today  the  comjilex  serves  only  one  constituency:  corporate  agtibusiness. 

We  have  already  partially  addressed  this  assertion.  I  would  also 
point  out  that  in  Florida  corporatfe  fanns  constitute  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  f aiTns  in  the  State. 
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Furthermore,  many  of  these  so-called  corporate  farms  are  nothing 
more  thaa  family  farms  that  have,  been  incorpoiiated  for  business' 
purooses. 

Many  of  the  really  large  corporate  operations  do  not  loot  to  or  need 
the  help  of  land-grant  colleges  because  ihey  may,  in  fact,  have  their 
own  research  organizatiorii    ^  "  . 

-  The  report  makes  quite  to  issue  of  financial  support  to  land-grant 
colleges  from  agribusmess  firms.  I  think  that  this,  too,  needs  to  ^  put 
in  perspective.  .  \^ 

For  example,  reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that : 

Chemical  drug  and  oil  companle«(  Invested  $227,158  In  re«e'arch  at  Horlda'a 
Institute  of  Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences— accoimting  for  64  percent  of  re- 
search sponsored  there  for  private  Industry  in  1970.\ 

This  implies  that  a  very  high  percentages  ^f  our  total  researcM  sup-  • 
port  comes  from  chemical  drug  and  oil  compahies,  y 

Actually  the  $227,958  referred  tdby  the  report  represents  ids  than. 
1  percent  of  the  total  budget  of  the  Institute  of  Foof  and  Agriqultural 
Sciences  at  the  University  of  Florida.  \  J 

It  represents  less  than  2  percent  oi  the  total  research  budget.  . 

ixi  Florida  we  do  not  do  contractual  research  for  agribusipess  firms 
6r  anyone  else.  We  accept  a  research  grant  only  when  themm^  can 
be  used  to  enable  us  to'do  a  job  **vhich  we  need  to^  do  anyhomand  which 
is  consistent  with  our  basic  mission,  ^ 

Much  of  the  support  we  receive  is  in  the  form  of  relatively  small 
grants  related  to  the  testing  or  evaluation  of  chemicals  or  other  prod-^ 
ucts  which  we  normally  would  be  testing  in  order  to  advise  farmers 
concerning  the  suitabihty  of  their  use.  Despite  the  Hightower  allega^ 
tions,  any  work  we  do  is  ruUy  available  to  the  public. 

Many  commercial  grants  are  also  related  to  scholarships  or  graduate 
assistantshjps.  Normally  no  strings  whatsoever  are  attached  to  these 
grants.  They 'ia,re  made  by  industry  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in- 
^dustiy  is,  in  fact,  dependent  in  a  large  measure  upon  the  land-grant 
colleges  for  the  aevelopment  of  trained  manpower.  These  grante  a 
rather  modest  investments  in  the  development  of  such  trained  ma^ 
power. 

The  report  says  that : 

Land-grant  colleges  muat  get  out  of  corporate  board  rooms  and  they  mvmt  get 
corporate  intereata  out  of  their  labs. 

I  cannot  speak  for  all  States;  however,  in  my  own  State  I  would 
point  out -that  we  do  not  permit  our  personnel  to  serve  as  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  agribusiness  firms.  In  fact,  we  do  not  even 
permit  our  personnel  to  consult  with  agriculturally  related  organiza- 
tions in  our  State. 

We  recognize  that  there  is  always  that  possibility  of  being  accused 
of  conflicts  of  interest  even  though  no  such  conflicts  might  exist  ' 

I  recognize  that  there  may  be  instances  of  relationships  between  uni- 
versities and  agribusiness  lirms  which  might  give  rise  to  the  sorts  of 
concerns  expressed  in  the  report. 

However,  one  of  my  serious  concerns  about  the  many  phases  of  the 
report  is  that  the  writers  make  broad,  sweeping  indictments  of  the  en- 
tire system  without  pointing 'out  that  the  evidence,  which  they  use  for 
making  the  systemwide  indictments  is  very  limited  and  may,  in  fact, 
apply  only  to  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total. 
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In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  mo  say  again  that  I  think  that  this ^ 
report  represents  one  of  the  most  biased,  distorted,  urif  qjir,  and  gener- 
ally irresponsible  pieces  of  writing  X  ^o-ve  ever  seen. 

There  is  an  old  story  about  the  farmer  who  evciry  morning  before 
getting  ready  to  start  plowing  would  ^ick  up  a  large  pok  and  almost 
knock  the  mule  down  by  hitting  him  in  the  head. 

When  quizzed  about  his  action  the  farmer  said,  ^'I'm  just  trying  to 
get  his  attention." 

I  sifippose  the  most  charitable  thing  we  can  say  about  this  rej)ort  is 
that  the  intentions  of  tlie  authors  were  merely  to  gain  the  attention  of 
the  land-grant  complex. 

Perhaps  the  sort  of  excesses  resoA^ed  to  in  the  teport  Can  be  justified 
by  the  writers — just  as.by  the  farmer.  H\wever,  I  would  contend  that 
there  may  well  pe  better  ways  of  getting  one's  attention  and  that  the 
end  result  may  be  even  more  productive  than  to  resort  to  the  type  of 
tactics  which  have  been  nsed  in  this  case*  . 

I  would  repeat  to  you  what  I  said  to  a  local  newspaper  reporter  who 
asked  me  to  comment  on  the  report  About  the  only  part  of  the  report 
that  I  can  agree  with  is  the  recommendation  in  the  summary — calling 
for  a  "full-scale  public  inquiry  into  the  land-grant  college  complex.  ^ 

Although  I  do  not  think  this  report  merits  the  attention  .it  has  re- 
ceived, in  the  light  of  the  charges  made,  perhaps  a  full-scale  inquiry 
,  would  be  appropriate  at  the  State  level  as  well  as  by  Congress. 

Such  an  inquiry  should  include  a  careful  examination  of  the  au-  . 
thority  given  land-^grant  colleges  of  agriculture  by  Congress  and  State 
legislatures  along  with  the  manner  in  which  these  institutions  have 
carried  out  this  authority.  • 

I  think  it  should  be-obvious  that  we  have  never  been  authorized  to 
be  all  things  to  all  people. 

If  an  inquiry  is  made  as  we  suggest,  I  woula  propose  it  include  an 
analysis  of  ptoposals  to  Congress  and  State  legi^atures  to  implement 
programs  dealing  with  the  sort  of  problems  which  have  beefi  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Hightower  in  his  book,  programs  which  were  never  funded, 
or  at  the  most  very  inadequately  supported.  There  should  be  a  complete 
analysis  of  these  proposals. 

When  Mr.  Hightower  talks  about  the  problems  of  rural  communities, 
he  gives  the  impression  he  has  somehow  invented  the  wheel,  or  at  least 
discovered  some  new  facts  that  have  eluded  the  rest  of  us. 

Actually  he  is  merely  expi*essing  the  same  concerns  which  we  in  the 
land-grant  colleges  and  USD  A  have  had  and  been  talking  about  for  the 
last  15  years  or  so— and  have  been  trying  to  do  Something  about,  may  I 
add.,^  * 

ActWlly  his  statements  concerning  rural  problems  could  easily  have 
been  taken  from  testimony  which  I  have  made  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  made  before  Congi^ess  in  recent  years,  requesting  appro- 
priations to  allow  us  to  be  able  to  do  more  in  the  veiy  areas  he  says 
more  needs  to  be  done.  ,   .  ♦ 

Rural  development  programs,  as  we  talk  about  them  today,  were 
started  ^lnder  the  Eisenhower  administration*  I  was  in  Washiiif^jton 
under  the  Kennedy  administration — as  a  part  of  that  administration. 
This  was  the  thnfst  which  we  had  in  that  day.  _       .  , 

*      It  continued  throughout  the  Kennedy- Johnson  administration,  and 
represents  a  major  thrust  of  the  Nixon  administration.  But  the  recently 
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.  passed  Eural  Development  Act  represents,  Mar.  Chairman,  in  my  judg- 
"  ment,  the  first  real  serioUs  eommitment  by.  Confess  in  helpinir  to  deal 
With  this  problem.  ' 

Finally,  you  realize,  I  am  sure  that  tlie  programs  of  land-grant  insti- 
tutions fvre  scrutinized^  annually,  by  both  Congress  and  State  legisla- 
tures m  the  appropriation  process. 

If  these  programs  are  as  misdirected  and  ineffective  as  Mr.  High- 
tower  alleges,  the  report,  "Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard  Times,"  is  just  as 
much  an  indictment  of  Congress  and  State  legislative  leaders  as  of  the 
land-grant  system.  *  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  your  .courtesy  in  allowing  us  to  make 
this  statement. 

I  would  be  happy  to  respond  to  questions. 
^  Senator  SrEVENsoN/Getting  back  briefly  to  that  tasty  tonmto,  I  be- 
lieye  you  s^id  that  it  was  ripened  artificially  with  ethylene. 

Dr.  York.  ITo  ;  I  did  not  say  that. 
^    This  tomato  was  ripened  "naturally,"  if  I  could  use  that  term. 

Let  me  explain  why  this  tomato  was  ripened  naturally.  Let  me  also 
explain  why  this  tomato  has  quality  characteristics. 
«  It  is  because  of  its  firmness  and  firmness  I  would  hasterfto  add,  sim- 
ply means  there  is  more  flqsh,  and  less  internal  water.  When  you  «ut  it 
openj  you  do  not  lose  half  of  the  fruit  by  the  seed  and  water  running 
out.  Ajid  because  of  this,  and  because  it  is  very  resistant  Vsoft-rot— 
this  thmg  we  have  right  here  in  this  other  (bought)  tomato— this 
tomato  can  be  picked  and  sold  closet  to  a  red-ripened  condition  than 
any  other  tomato  that  we  are  growing. 

That  is  one  of  the  advantages,  and  many  such  tomatoes  are  being 
picked  and  sold  without  the  use  of  any  ethylene. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  references  in  tms  report  about  the  carcino- 
genic effects  of  chemicals.  You  know  what  ethylene  is,  it  is  a  natural 
substance  that  is  in  this  tomato,  which  helps  advance  the  natural, 
ripemng  process. 

The  only  reason  ethylene  is  used  in  the  harvesting  and  processing  of 
naany  fruits  and  vegetables  is  that  it  just  intepsifies  the  concentration 
of  this  natural  gas  which  accelerates  the  ripening  process.  And  this  is 
what  IS  done  with  many  fruits  and  vegetables. 
;  .There  is  nothing  wrong  with  it,  and' if  there  is.  we  had  better  get 
the  J  ood  and  Drug  Administration  to  put  all  of  these  vegetables  and 
frmts  on  their  black  list.  . 

That  is  a  ridiculous  statement. "  <g|^ 

Senator  Stevenson.  The  only  point  I  was  trying  to  make,  and  I  am 
not  sure  we  want  to  sp^d  a  Ipt  of  tune  on  that  one  variety  of  tomato,  is 
that  the  artificially  ripened^  green  tomato,  ends  up  in  tl^e  hands  of  the 
coMumer  with  a  lowpr  content  of  vitamin  A  and  0,  does  it  not? 

Dr.  York*  That  is  absolutely  not  true,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  welcome  an/ scientific  evidence  to  provethat. 

Wo  have  made  studies  of  this,  and  we  have  an  analysis  of  this  tomato 
and  of  other  tomatoes  that  have  been  picked  in  theii:  green  state,  and 
we  have  shown  that  there  is  no  such  difference. 

Senator  Stovbnson.  I  am  talking  about  the  immature  green  tomato. 

Dr.  York.  Yes,  sir.  The  practice  is  not  to  pick  the  immature  tomato. 
If  you  do,  you  will  get  a  tomato  which  is  of  poor  quality. 
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Senator  Stovunson.  Perhaps  with  this  tonyitciiit  will  be  differcait, 
but  I  remember  in  1971  there  was  a  study  of  the  FloridVtomato^which 
concluded  that  20  to  46  percent  of  the  salad  size  tomatoes  were  picked 
immature,  and  I  wonder  with  mechanization,  whether  that  would 
increase?  Or  at  least  with  the  mechanical  picker  that  simply  shakes 
the  bush,  for  it  does  not  discriminate,  so  that  you  will  have  less 
selectivity.  '     -i  i.-  r 

Dr.  York.  Here  is  another  characteristic*f  this  tomato,  and  this  has 
come  about  as  a  result  of  "genetic  gadgetry*"  These  have  been  devel- 
oped so  that  a  high  percentage  ripen  at  the  same  time,  so  that  when 
you  pick  them,  you  have  a  very  high  percentage  that  are  marketable. 

I  would  not  say  that  there  are  iiot  some  ^een  tomatoes  oil  the  mar- 
ket, but  anybody  who  attempts  to  sell  an  inferior  quality  tomato,  is 
imwise  because  the  market  will  "dry  up."  But  that  is  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  this  tomato. 

That  is  why  this  is  liked  better  by  the  farm  laborer  because  he  can 
pick  two  to  three  times  as  many  tomatoes  from  the  same  plant,  and, 
therefore,  he  can  make  a  greater  income  per  day  from  this  variety. 

Senator  Stevekepn.  I  might  reiterate  that  this  subcommittee  has 
been  concerned  about  the  growing  concentration  of  economic  power  at 
%very  stage  from  the  production  to  the  processing,  to  the  distribution 

of  food.  .      •  T 

We  have  be(^n  concerned  about  continuing  rural  outmij^ation.  In 
part,  it  appears  that  themovement  of  people  from  farm  to  city  is  due  to 

•  mechanization,  which  has  displaced  labor,  and  which  also  has  dis- 
placed the  farmer.  Another  result  is  that  people  in  those  small  towns 

,  are  put  out  of  work. 

I  It  is  the  agribusiness  qorporations  which  have  the  credit  and  the 
funds  with  which  to  purchase  the  mechanical  harvester,  and  which 
have  the  advantages  of  crop  subsidies,  irrigation!  programs,  tax  loss 
farming  policies,  and  others.  ^ 

If  your  charge  as  part  of  the  lo-nd  grant  college  complex  is  a 
concern  for  the  family  farmer^  the  farmworker,  rural  America, 
agriculture  

Dr.  York.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope*  that  the  land  grant  colleges  do 
not  get  saddle'd  with  responsibilij^y  for  writing  tax  laws* 

We  have  no  responsibility  for  what  tax  laws  the  Congress  provides 
the  American  people. 

Sejiator  Stevenson.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  want  to  know  who  repre- 
sents that  small  farmer  and  that  farmworker.  "Wlio  is  thinking  about 
t|p^^jolicies  of  government,  many  of  which  at  this  poinj  appear  to  be 
ImrtirH^them? 

Dr.  xfcRK.  We  hai^  programs  and  public  policies  that  address  taxa- 
tion issues,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  our  rcspoi^sibility  to  determine^what 
Congress'does.  *  -  • 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  am  not  suggesting  you  write  tax  laws. 

I  am  suggesting  that  we  need  help  in  formulating  policies. 

D^.  York.  I  was  just  getting  ready  to  say  we,C4in  provide  you  infor- 
mation to  show  you  the  implication  of  this,  and  wo  have  done  this  sorb 
of  thing- 

.    1  can  provide  you  information,  but  that  is  as  far  as  we  can  go.  - 
We  can  provide  you  information  showing  the  impact  this  is  naving. 
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In  fact,  to  illustrate  tHs  pbint,-  several  years  ago  we  were  facing  a 
fantastic  incifease  in  production  of  citrus,  and  we  were  projecting  pro- 
duction far  in?  excess  of  what  we  felt  cOuld  be  marketed,  andTa  lot  of 
this  was  coming  about  as  a  result  of  the  very  sort  of  thing  we  are  talk- 
ing about— people  outside  of  a^iculturp  making  large  investments, 
feeling  thiis  would  be  a  good  investment,'  or  maybe  a  tax  writeoff. 

We  disciittraged  this  to  ti^  to  avoid^these  moves  tiiat  would  hurt  the 
legitimate  farmer. 

We  can  cite  emdence  of  this  type  of  activity  all  through  the  book. 
\  Senator' Stevenson.  You  can-do  it,  but  what  I. am  getting^at  i^ 
whether  voliuitariiy"'land-grant  colleges  are  doing  it,  really  studying 
th^  revolution  in  rural  America,  and  in  the  whole  food  production 
.chain.  '  '         '  >■  ■  '     '  '      ■  * 

Dr.  York.  .Well,  I  woiUd  iuvite  your  looking  at  some  of  the  things 
that  are  being  done. ' 

One  point  you  make,  I  would  like  to  respond  to,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
comment  made  frequently  yesterday  in  testimony,  that  small  fanners 
camiot  afford  to  buy  expensive  machinery.     .  , 

This  may  be  true  in  terms  of  hirii  buying  that  machinery  outricht 
and  operating  with  the  sfipiall  acreage  he  has,  but  onfe  approach  to  fliis 
problem  J  of  course,  is  th^  concept  of  renting  machine^  and  getting  ^ 
work  done  on  a  custom  l>8tsis.  But  one  thing  is  happening  in  Florida 
and  throughout  the'country,  iis  that  many  small  grower?  are  coming" 
together  in  cooperatives,  i>r(>duction  cooperatives,  where  they  can  buy^ 
machinery,  or  share  macnihery,  or  where  they  can  ^uy  fertilizer,  and 
get  the  advantages  that  big  operators  get.  t 

In  tliis  report  you  will  find  in  Florida,  we  have  almost  200  cooper^. 
atives»  1  — 

The-ttniversity  has  done  more  than  any  other  organization  to  help 
organize  these,  and  to  mafee  them  a  viable  part  of  agriculture  in  Flor- 
ida, to  help  that  small  far^ner  we  are  all  concerned  about. 

Senator  Stevenson.  1  ajn  very  glad  to  h«*,ar  fchat.  We  have,  already 
held  hearings  on  th^cooperative  movement  in  rural  America.^  At  the 
risk  of  oversimplifyiiig  what  thQ  witnesses  from  the  cooperatives  are 
telling  us,  they  said  they  are  limited  because  they  cannot  get  access 
to  the  credit  with  'w^hich  to  acquire  land  ami  equipment.  They  also 
say  that  the  real  problejn  is  acquiring  for  the  small  farmer  access  to 
the  technological  know-how  and  the  managerial  skills  that  are  needed 
to  operate  a  isuccessful  cooperative  in  this  day  and  age. 

Now,  perhaps  land-grant  colleges  are  helping  these  co-ops.  If  they 
are,  it  is  n6ws  to  this  subcoimnittee.  Why  aren't  land-gpint  'colleges 
doing  more  for  these  farmers  thro^h  the  extension  services? 

Dr.  York.  That  is  precisely  the  sort  of  thing  that  has  been  hap- 
pening in  our  own  State,  and  I  would  invite  the  committee  to  examine 
this. 

I  would  invite  you  to  talk  t^)  farmer  cooperatives,  and  ask  them 
who  hdped  them  get  started. 

Senator  §TEyENsON.  Arethey  production  cooperatives? 

Dr.  YoTiK.  Some  are  producing ;  some  are  marketing ;  some  are  both. 

I  haive  in  this  book  some  material  a)bout  a  tomato  cooperative,  small 
farmers,  most  of  them  black.  Although  I  have  been  told  they  are  all  ^ 
black  in  talking  to  the  director  just  last  week,  a  member.of  our  staff 
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>  said  there  w&re  some  small  white  farmers  that  were  also  in  it.  And  vou 
caa  read  the  statement  as  to  how  they  got  started,  who  is  helping  them, 
and  who  has  contmued  to  help  them. 

It  is  the  extension  service. 

Senator  Stevbjjson.  Jour  experience 'in  Florida  might  be  of  benefit 
"1?  of  small  farmers  However,  in  land-|-ant  colleges  in 
m^t  of  the  other  States,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  happenmg. 
tI'     i^j  ^  f^ot  think  we  are  unduly  unique  in  Florida. 

'  f  1.?^^^''  ^^^^1^:  f        ^^^^  about  another  example  of 

w  •  i^u^^  that  land-grant  colleges  could  be  doing  which  pexr^ 
^  haps  could  be  of  real  benefit  to  many  peoRlS  in  our  society. 

1  remember  some  years  ago  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary 
Commission  m  Chicago  told  me  about  their  efforts  to  dispose  of  solid 
orgamc  waste  by  shippm^t  to  Florida  for  the  production  of  citrus. 

He  was^very  proud  dTtfus.  I  have  not  heard  from  him  since.  I  So 
not  Jmow^ow  successful  that  was. 

^  The  disposal  of  waste  ajid  sewage  treatment  facilities  is  a  continu- 
ing problem  of  the  cities. 

^  Those  wastes  do  have  useful  purposes.  I  do  know  of  some  projects 
m  Illinois  where,  on  an  experimental  basis,  such  wastes  are  used  to 
replant  stnp-mined  land. 

In  pjiothe^  case,  sludge  has  beeit  used  as  a  fertilizer,  an  organic  fer- 
tmzer  that  does  not  cause  the  environmental  problems  that  inorganic 
fertilizers,  cto  and  do  cause.  ^. 

my  could  not  the  land-grant  college  try  to  put  these  kinds  of  proi- 
ecte  toother  for. us?  Would  it  not  be  iivall  our Wres^ 
subject  Chairman,  you  have  made  my  speech  forme  on  this 

We  are  doirig  just  that  sort  of  thing  right  now. 

>  We^ave  a  project  in  cooperation  with  the  city  of  Tallahassee,  the 
estate  bapitol,  in  which  we  have  worked  out  procedures  to  take  the. 
effluent  from  their  sewage  operations,  and  pump  this  through  irriga- 
tion systems  out  onto  the  land  that  is  actively  growing  either  crops  or 
trees.  In  this  process  we  help  dispose  of  a  waste  product,  we  get  the 
beneiit  of  the  water  agriculturally,  plus  the  nutrients,  which  iVe  would 
nave  to  buy.  The  water  pumped  out  on  the  land,  that  has  thei. nutrients, 
passes  down  to  the  water  table  essentially  a  pure  product  We  all  bene- 
nt ;  this  IS  a  natural  relationship. 

We  are^doing  a  similar  thing  in  cooperation  with  Disney  World,  not 
as  a  farming  project,  but  as  a  demonstration.  As  you  have  heard,  Disr 
ney  World  is  attempting  to  build  a  City  of  Tomorrow,  and  to  demon^ 
strate  thmgs  in  terms  of  urban  development,  that  may  help  revolt 
tiomze  the  way  we  live  tomorrow.  * 

We  have  a  project  of  similar  nature  in  which  we  are-helping  them 
dispose  (rf  their  waste  products.  These  are  liquid  wastes. 

We  are  doing  a  ^^milar  thing;  with  solid  wastes,  and,  of  course,  the 
best  way  to  dispose  of  many  solid  wastes  is  to  put  it  into  the  soil,  arid 
let  It  brea^^i  ground,  and  in  the  process,  it  benefits  the  soil,  and  the  crops 
areAlso  benefited.  •  ^ 

fWe  are  very  heavily  involved  in  this.  In  fact,  we  had  a  conference 
sponsored  by  our  organization  just  2  weeks  ago  in  Tampa-St  Peters-' 

■  ,       •  ..■    /  -  . 
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burg,  in  which  we  invited  consulting  and  municipal  engineers,  con- 
cerned with  .waste  disposal  probtos,  and  they  spent  better  than  a  day 
and  a  half  or  2  days  going  over  just  this  sort  of  research  with  our 
helping  them  to  put  it  into  practice.  ► 

Senator  Stovensqn.  How  do  you  determine  your  research  priorities 
at  the  TJmversity  of  Florida?         /  :  /  V 

Dr.  York,  We  hiive  a  rather  detailed  and  complex  system  of  con* 
stantlsr  evaluating  our  priorities*     ;  , 

We  initiated  a  program  about  8  or  9  yeats  ago  shortly  after  I  went 
to  Florida,  in  which  we  did  some  long-ratige  planning  in  looMng  ahead 
at  the  trends,  and  what  these  trends  mi^t  mean  to  agriculture,  and 
trying  to  anticipate  some  of  these  changes,  rather  than  having  them 
nm  over  us. 

We  brought  in  growers,  representatives  of  all  segments  of  our  agri- 
.  cultural  industry,  and  when  fsavindustry,  I  am  talMng  aboutf  armers, 
producers,  they  are  all  part  of  tMs  industry.  We  did  a  sort  of  analysis, 
in  ^projecting  ahead,  looking  at  the  problems,  what  w0  needed  to  be 
doing  m  terms  of  reorientation  of  our  programs, 

Ifow,  every  year  we  go  through  esSentiflly  the  same  process,  on  a  less 
extensive  scale. 

We  do  make  extensive  use  of  advisory  groups,  representing  jpro- 
ducers.  Then  every  department  is  constantly  evaluating  their  pro- 
grams, redirecting  their  efforts  as  needed.  • 

Senator  Stevenson.  Who  is  we?  Who  makes  the  decision  whether 
or  not  to  .go  ahead  *with  a  particular  prbject? 

Dr.  York.  I  wotild  say  it  is  a  process  tnat  many  pepole  are  involved 
in.  .  ' 

We  try  to  evaluat:e  them— those  having  the  administrative  respon-' 
sibility  for  the  programs,  myself ,  the  deans,  ti&ie  department  chair- 
man — based  on  the  best  evidence  we  have  of  the  problems  and  needs. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Do  you  have  an  advisory  committee  ? 

Dr.  YOitK.  We  have  many  such  advisory  groups,  yes.  We  have  groups 
^  representing  various  segments  of  our  total  interests  throughout  the 
State. 

Senator  Stevenson.  You  have  indicg^ted  you  do  make  an  effort  to 
take  those  advisory  bodies  representative  of  the  whole  agricultural 
community? 

Dr.  York.  Yes.  We  have  had  organized  labor  in  our  conferences 
that  I  have  mentioned,  to  get  the  sort  of  input  in  terms  of  things  thp,t 
affect  organized  labor.  ^  ■  ^ 

Senator  Stevensok.  When  you  say  organized  labor,  are  you  re- 
ferring to  the  United  Fann  Workers  ? 

Dr.  xoRK.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  had  any  direct  contact  with 
United  Farm  Workers. 

I  do  not  believe  they  have  ever  made  any  effort  to  contact  us,  and 
in  our  knowledge  of  tneir  being  in  the  State,  is  only  what  we  read-4n 
the  newspaper.  * 

We  have  had  the  AFL~CIO,'and  we  had  a  conference  on  lagricul- 
turat labor  iust  within  the  last  year. 

We  did  have  a  representative  from  Mr.  Chavez'  organization  in 
California. 

Senator  Stevenson*  Well,  I  hope  you  are  not  suggesting  that  it  is 
all  incumbent  upon  th^^arm  workers  to  take  the  initiative  ? 
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I  should  think  that  the  initiative  wuld  be  forthcoming  from  boa 


\  YonK.  The  initiative  was  taken  in  inviting  people  from  CsH 

forma,  but  at  that  time,  we  had  no  knowledge  that  these  people  were  in 
-Flonda,  other  than  rumors,  that  they>  ipi'ouTd  be  coming,  and  be  orca- 
mzmg  farm  labor.  .  .  ^ 

^  Our  doors  are  always  open.  We  would  be  happy  to  have  them  come 
in. 

t  Senator  Stevenson.  On  page  10  of  your  statemenL  Dr.  York,  you 
suggest  that  the  Highto^wer  report  should^  have  made  a  thorough 
and  objective  analysis  of  costs  versus  benefits  of  land  grant  agricul- 
tural programs.  "1 

Why  caimot  the  land  grant  college^ themselves  conduct  such  analysis, 
or  if  they  can,  and  they  are  not  doing  it,  who  is  in  a  position  to  conduct 
such  an  analysis  and  do  it  in  a  thorough,  fair,  and  objective  way?  • 
Dr.  York.  Well,  there  have  been  some  analyses  made,  Mr.  Chairman. 
1  suspect  the  land  grant  community  could  do  that,  but  many  would 
consider  it  to  be  self-serving  and  wuld  not  accept  it. 

I  have  m  my  testimony  some  studies  of  this  type  that  have  been 
conducted,  that  I  would  refer  you  to,  md  in  fact,  on  page  11,  we  say 
what  are  the  returns  to  society  are  from  public  investments  in  agri- 
cultural research  and  education?  ' 
Studies  conducted  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  which  I  would 
^  remmd  you  is  not  a  land-grant  institution,  have  indicated  that  the 
annual  returns  to  soci^y  on  accumulated  investment  in  research  on 
hybrid  corn  to  be  about  700  percent.  A  parallel  study  in  Minnesota  on 
poultig^  innovations  indicate  aimual  returns  of  89  percent  on  research 
m  breeding  and  nutrition. 

OtheV^studies  have  indicated  that  on  the  average  the  external  rate 
of  retui^h  to  society  on  all  investments     agricultural  research  and 
■  v/'??^3?px|an  this  country  is  in  excess  of  100  percent  annually. 
V*-,v-T^  types  of  economic  analyses  that  . might  give,  in  part, 

/  an  answer  to  your  question,  but  certainly  the  question  of  contribution 
to  societv  are  much  greater  than  this.r  ; 

I  think  it  would  be  interesting,  and  1  would  like  to  see  our  own 
Institution  as  well  as  otherf  to  make  an  objective  analysis  of  just 
what  the  impact  of  these  developments  have  mq,deon  Amencan  society, 
because  as  1  pointed  out  earlier,  if  there  K^d  not  been  these  programs, 
if  there  had  not  been  the  progress  in  risducing  the  jiumber  of  people 
needed  to  produce  our  food,  the  sort  of  thing  tlitit  Secretary  Butz 
referred  to,  we  would  be  an  entirely  different  Nation,  we  would  be 
one  of  the  most  undeveloped  nations  on  earth.  ^ 

Senator  Stevenson.  Well,  I  think  that  raises  a  very  pertinent 
question. 

I  am  npt-eaf^  how  adequate  the  analysis  of  that  imdertaking  has 
been.  Smie  Strains  of  hybrid  cofn  wlycKliave  been  developed  through 
land-graM  colleges,  lor  example,  tare  so  low  in  protein  that  as  a  result, 
we  have  x\  import  huge  sums  of  fish  from  Peru  to  be  used  to  obtain 
a  high  protein  content  of  feed  for  hogs. 
Does  that  kind  of  result  get  factored  into  the  analysis? 
Dr.  York.  Of  course,  there  are  a  lot  of  possible  implications  and 

Questions  just  as  you  mentioned,  where  pur  genetics  have  also  pro- 
uced  some  very  high  protein  corns,  and  these  may  well  become  the 

.  V, 
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protein  com  of  tomorrow  which  may  eliminate  a  lot  of  the  neeii  fot 
supplemental  protein. 

Senator  Sxevensok.  Thank  you,  Dr»  York^  for  appearing  this  mom- 
inff.  We  must  go  on  to  other  witnesses. 

xour  testimojly  has  been  verjr  helpful.  I  thank  you  for  your  state- 
ment, and  for  y^ur  tasty  exhibits. 

Dr.  York.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like,' Mr.  Chairman,  for  my  entire  statemeht  to  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record.  . 

Sencitor  Stevensok.  Without  objection,  the  statement  shall  be  in- 
serted iii' its  entirety.  However,  as  some  of  your  appendix  material  is 
rather  lengthy,^  I  will  ask  the  staff  to  excerpt  for  publication  examples 
of  the  relevant  materials,  and  the  remainder  wdl  be  retained  in  the 
permanent  files  of  the  subcominittee. 

(The  prepared. statement  of  Dr.  York,  with  additional  information 
follows:).  ^  ,  1 
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S^temeni  by  Dr.  E»  T*  York,  Jr.,  Vice  Pre  iident  for  Agricultural  Affair 
Muiyeriity  oi  Florida,  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  oa  Migratory^  Labor 

>-.;  '.    4  June  20,  1972 


Mr.  Clhairman,  Member  •  of  the  Commdlttee:    .*  / 

.    '        .  .     ■  "  .  '  "  \  ■  '   :  * 

1  appreciate  thif  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  Committee  to  comment 
on  the  publication,  "Hard  Tomato ei.  Hard  Timei^*  lay  the  Agri-buiineii 
Accountability  Projects 

1Ve  in  Florida  have  a  very  ■pecial  intereft  irt- thia  report  because  the  ternl 
*'hard  tomato ei"  in  the  title  referi  to  a  variety  of  tomato ei  developed  by  the 
Ittftitute  of  Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences  (IFAS)  of  the  University^  of  Florida, 

No  one  could  have  suspected  that  this  poor  little  innocent  looking  vegetable 
could  have  gained  such  national  attention  and  notoriety  by  being  a  part  of  the 
title  of  the  report  under  consideration  here.   In  addition  to  the  initial 
publicity  surrounding  the  publication  of  the  report,  Nicholas  Von  Hoffman 
last  week  saw  fit  to  comment  editorially  on  G3S  Morning  News  about  this 
tomato --in  a  very  unfavorable  light. 

In  view  of  all  of  this  publicity,  I  would,  like  for  you,  Mt.  Chairman,  and  the 
Members  of  this  CoraLmittee  to  have  some  firsthand  knowledge  of  this  tomato. 
Indeed,  X  would  like  for  you  to  take  it  home  with  you.   And  if  X  could  parrot 
a  very  common  TV^com^nercial  today,  X  Would  say  "Try  it--you  will  like  it!** 

I  have  also  brought  some  of  these  tomatoes  to  Mr.  Hightoyrer  and  his  staff 
far  them  to  try  also.    X  do  this  because  it  is  obvious  from  this  report  that 
those  responsible  for  its  preparation  have  never  had  previous  exposure  to 
this  tomato.  \  ^      ^  ■  y 

The  report  and  many  of  the  related  newspaper  articles  referred  to  the 
development  of  "boll  shaped'*  tomatoes  which  would  lend  themselves  to 
mechanical  harvesting.    X  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  are 
not  "bell  shaped"  tomatoes,  they  are  nice  and  rourttt  as  nature,  according  to 
Mr.  Hightower,  must  have  intended  tomatoes  to  be.    The  reference  to  the 
"bell  shape"  uncfBlibtcdly  came  from  mnth  publicity  given  some  10  years 
ago  to  the  development  of  such  a  tomato  in  California  suitable  for  mechanical 
harvesting.    The  Florida  tomato  has  little  or  no  kinship  with  the  California 
variety- -despite  the  assumptions  by  the  writers  who  apparently  had  not  seen 
the  Florida  product.  ^  ' 

Throughout  the  report  the  writers  emphasiJBe  that  the  LAnd-Grant  colleges 
assume  a  consumer  Jse-damnod  attitudo--being  conOorned  only  with  helping 
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agri-bus ihei«,  Th^y  cite  the  development  6|the  MH-I  tomato  as  evidence  of 
this  an4  imply  that  while  it  may  be  great  for  mechanical  harvesting,  it  is  too 
hard  and  tough  to  be  a  quality  product  for  the  consumer. 

Actual!/  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.   Many  consider  the  MH-1 
tomato  to  have  the  best  eating  quSility  of  any  tomato  produced  in  Florida,  ^ 

Attached  to  my  statement  is  a  letter  (Attachment  1 )  from  Mr.  J.  S.  Peters, 
Manager  of  the  Florida  Tomato  Committee- -an  prgjinization  of  Florida 
tomato  growers.   I  am  also  attaching  a  statement  (Attachment  2)  prepared  by 
JDr,  Pat  Grill,  wlio  is  concerned  -sVith-the  tomato  breeding  program  of  the 
University.    These  two  documents  provide  some  interesting  commentary  on 
the  MH-1. 

'  First  it  is  emphasized  that  this  is,  indeed,  a  very  high  quality  tomato--in 
fact;  taste  panels  and  consumer  preference  tests  have  indicated  it  to  be  the 
highest  quality  Florida  tomato  available  today.    In  one  supermarket  evaluation 

-  of  consumer  preference,  the  MH-1  was  selected  three  to  one  over  other 
tomato  varieties  available  in  ttie  market.  '  Although  this  is  the  first  year  of 
any  volume  production  pf  MH-i,'  wholesale  bujfers  have  been  willing  to  pay 
premixutis  for  this  variety  because  of  its  high  Quality  and  acceptance  by  the 
consumer.    The  very  idea  that  producers  wotiM  choose  to  grow  a  product 

'  •  unacceptable  to  the  consumer  is  grossly  irrational. 

Because  of  its  firmness  and  thick  walls,  the  Mfi-l  is  more  adapted. to  high 
speed  handling  procedures  used -to  move  fruit  ^rom  the  farm  to  the  consumer* 
This  results  in  considerably  less  waste  ^^ith  more  of  the  fruit  being  marketable  , 
which  again  reduces  consumer  costs  and  results  in  a  higher  quality  product 
on  the  supermarket  shelf.  *  •  -     "  ^* 

Although  the  MH-1  has  a  potential  for  mechanical  harvesting,  l0Q%  of  the 
commercial  tomato  acreage  in  Florida  is  at  the  present  time  hand  picked. 
Consequently,  the  variety  is  >vell  suited  to  hand  Harvest,  as  well  as  having  a 
potential  for  machine  harvest.    The  MH-1  is  preferred  by  farm  laborers  over 
conventional  varieties  as  it  is  much  easier  and  more  profitable  to  pick  by 
hand.    The  laborer  can  pick  more  than  twice  as  many  fruit  as  with' conventional 
varieties.  * 

The  special  harvesting  techniques  which  have  been  developed <by  the  University 
are  ^.esigned  to  utilize  pifosont  labor  under  much  more  improved  working 
conditions.    The  semi -harvester  is  dependent  on  labor  to  be  feasible  and  when 
used  witl^  MH-l;has  yielded  a  superior  product  that  reduces  cost  to  the  consumer 

The  report  implies  that  therelKi  something  undesirable  in  the  use  of  ethylene 
gas'to  hasten  the  ripening  of  tomatoes  which  may  have  been  picked  mature-green. 
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Ai  a  matter  of  fact,  ithyl^ne  gai  ii  a  natural  product,  releaied  in  the 
ripening  proceBS  of  many  fruiti  and  vegetables  and  hai  been  uied  under 
controlled  condition!  i<xx  the  p^rpOie  of  ipeeding  up  the  natural  ripening 
proce»8  of  numeroui  fruitf  and  vegetables.   There  is  absplutely  nothing 
harmful  about  the  use  Of  ethylene  gas.    Actually  the  MH-1  require*  the  use 
of  lesa  ethylene  gas  than  mosi  other  varieties  which  are  picked  green  because 
the  firmness  of  the  MH-1  enables  the  tomato  to  be  picked  at  later  maturity 
dates.   In  fact,  rhany  MH*1  tomatoes  are  being  marketed  without  the  use  of 
any  ethylene  gas  in  the  ripening  process.  .Indeed,  this  variety,  because  of  its 
superior  shipping  and  keeping  qualities,  may  be  the  first  major  market  tomato 
which  can  be  harvested  and  sold  by  the  producer  in  a  red  ripe  conftition. 

It  is  also  pointed  out  that  MH-1- variety  is  adaptable  to  mechanical  harvesting 
not  just  because  it  is  atirm  tomato  but  because  being  jointless,  it  separates 
from  the  vine  without  an  attached  stem.    Stems  of  other  varietl^Bjjjj^use 
damage  to  tomatoes  with  which  they  come  in  contact  during  the  tr^  from  the 
vine  to  the  consumer,  . 

Certainly  all  of  this  provide^  a  much  different  picture  of  the  MH-1  than 
Mr,  Hlghtower  and  his  report  have  presented  to  the  American  people*  The 
MH-1  has.  In  fact,  many  quality  characteristics  which jmake  it  a  much 
improved  tomato  fOr  the  consumer. 

This  erroneous  image  of  the  MH-1  tomato  is  very  characteristic  of  many 
aspects  of  this  report.    It  indicates  very  clearly  that  Mr,  Hightower  and  his 
staff  did  not  do  tlieir  homework  well. 

The  report  indicates  that  "research"  was  conducted^ in  Washington  and  on 
several  Land-Grant  college  campusiBS,  including  the  University  of  Florida. 
I  don't  know  the  nature  of  the  "research"  at  my  institution.-but  I  have  yet 
boon  unable  to  find  any  member  of  our  University  community  who  has  ever 
talked  with  this  group— or,  in  fact,  who  have  ever  heard  of  thom  until  this 
ropofiwas  issued. 

They  refer  to  themsolvoa  as  a  research  organization.   Yet  their  product 
doesn't  come  close  to  deserving  such  a  label. 

The  writers  have  taken  material  out  of  context- -they  have  been  masterful 
at  times  in  the  use  of  half  truths —they  have  completely  misrepresented  many 
facto.    The  results  of  all  of  this  is  the  most  biased,  distorted,  and  generally 
irrooponsiblo  piece  of  writing  I  have  %ver  seen.    Furthermore  the  language 
of  the  report  insults  and  belittles  the  p^oople  o£  the  Land-Grant  colleges  by 
referring  to  thifrtn  as  "soft  headed"  and  "the  most  rested  group  you  will  ever 
moot,  "  Ih  many  inotancos  the  writers  use  unnecessarily  crude  and  offensive 
language.    For  example,  they  ref  er  to  some  of  the  work  of  the  L»and-Grant 
colleges  as  "sociological  bullshit,  " 
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lam  not- stiggei ting  that  there  ii  no^bafis  for  criticizing  the  progfamg  of 
the  lAnd-Grant  agricultural  collegef  •    No  public  institution  is  immune  and 
all  organis^atloni  and  inititutioni  can  benefit  by  fair,  rea:iionablei  and  mean- 
ingful criticiim.  *  However^  to  be  helpful,  such  criticism  should  reflect 
some  degree  of  objectivity --should  have  some  relationship  to  fa ctu?il  situa- 
tions and  need  not  be  crude  and  offensive •  « 

But  aside  from  the  abusj.ve  rhetoric,  one  must  conclude  that  this  report 
could  have  been  written  only  by  people  who  wete  both  extremely  naive  and 
wantonly  careless  and  irresponsible  in  making  broad,  generaliz^  conclusions 
on  the  basis  of  a  few  carefully' selected  observations.  > 

This  report  is  so  irresponsible,  it  does  not  deserve  to  be  dignified  by  a 
detailed  response*    Mr.  Hightower  and  his  colleagues  have  gone  to  such 
extremes  in  their  distortion  of  facts  and  biased  analyses,  the  task  of  putting 
this  report  in  perspective  would  be  relatively  simple;  howevei*,  we  do  not 
have  time  to  do  that  hero  today. 

We  have  brought  together  in  a  separate  docuVient  some  material  collected 
very  hurriedly  over  the  past  three  or  four  days  t;^^  illustrate  some -of  the 
programs  and  activities  of  one  Land-Grant  university- -the  University  of 
Florida — In  serving  all  of  the  people  of  f*loTida--not  just  agri-business  . 
as  the  report  alleges.    This  brief  sxxmmary  refers  to  erpocific  activities 
with  individual  farmers  or  with  rural  families  or  homomakors.    The  report 
also  includes  a  few  statements  supplied  by  farmers  or  their  families,  indica- 
ting something  of  what  those  programs  of  research  and  extension  have  meant 
to  them,    I  should  emphasize  that  these  statements  do  not  rep'rosent  a  complet 
•  cross  section  or  any  sort  of  statistical  random  sampling.    However,  I  would 
invito  this  Committee,  or  any  other  group  interested  in  getting  the  facts 
surrounding  the-attitudes  of  ^arm  and  rural  people  to  conduct  such  a  survey 
to  determine  what  the  p&oplo  who  are  the  users  and  beneficiaries  Of  these 
programs  think  about  them. 

Wo  emphasize  this  point  to  call  attention  to  one  very  major  deficiency  in  this 
report.    The  writers  point  out  that  the  report  was  based  upon  research  done 
in  Washington  and  on  tl^e  campuses  of  several  Land-Grant  colleges.  There 
^     is  esspnti^Uy  no  reference. in /the  report  of  the  attitudes  of  farmers  and  rural 
people  concerning  the  pro^fpHns  of  the  Land-Grant  universities.  Obviously 
no  one  is  going  to  measure  the  impact  of  these  programs  by  ^^research*'  in 
Washingtoh,'or  even  on  university  campuses.    One  has  to  get  out  and  s<5o  what 
is  happening  and  sample  the  attitudes  of  those  whp  arc  being  served  by  those 
prog  rams Obviously  this  was  not  done. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  ono  of  the  best  ways  to  measure  the 
'   effectiveness  o£  these  Land-Grant  college  efforts- -one  o£  the  best  ways  to' 
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evaluate  the  judgmonti  made  by  Mr.  Hijghtp'w^er  and  hii  group — wpuld  be  to 
.  get  reactions  from  the  very  people  who  Mr.  Hightowej*  charge*  are  not  being 
served  by  these  colleges--to  see  if  they  agree  with  his  conclusions*   I  am 
confident  that  if  this  were  done,  you  would  find  that  this  small  sawipling  of 
attitudes  which  we  have  included  in  this  mmmary  would.be  reflec^iiVe  of  the 
general  feeling  of  mOst  farm  and  rural  people.    We  would  be  extremely 
happy  to  have  such  a  survey  made  in  Florida  if  you  would  care  td  do  so. 

■  .  "  .     ■  '  .       t  •• 

I  wish  wo  had  time  to  respond  specifically  to  ea^h  charge  made  In  thi^  report* 
This  is  not  possible.    However,  I  would  like  to  take  oni&  situation ^in  tiiy  home 
state  which  I  think  answers  in  a  very  meaningful  way,  many  of  the  erronoouf 
allegations  made  by  Mr.  Hightower  and  his  colleagues.  w  '  . 

Following  are  statements  made  jfsiiniJi  the  report: 

"The  Land- Grant  community  has  done  approximately  nothing  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  technology  and  management  techniques  to  the  vast  • 
majority  of  farmers  and  other  rural  Americans."  (Page  2451, 

"Had  the  Land-Grant  community  chosen  to  put  its  time,  its  money, 
its  expertise  and  its  technology  into  the  family  farm  rather  than  in 
/      corporate  pockets,  then  rural  America  today  would  be  a  place  where  ^ 
millions  could  live  and  work  in  dignity.  "  (Pago  247). 

♦  "  •'  • 

I^Oday  the  (Land-G rant complex*  servos  only  one  constituency: 
corporate  agri-business.  "  (Page  248).  • 

"It  is  not  that  Land-Grant  colleges  are  tied  to  agri-business,  but 
that  they  are  tied  exclusively  to  it.  "  (Page  191). 

Throughout  the  report  many  references  are  made  to  the  fact  that  Land- 
Grant  colleges  are  concerned  very  little  with  improving  rural  income  or 
with  helping  the  conoumer. .  . 

On  Page  73  the  writers  say,  "A  great  deal  of  agricultural  research  involves 
tampering  with  nature^o  plan,  using  the  sciences  of  genetics  and  chemistfy. 
In  a  large  part  this  research  stems  from  Land -Grant  communities  faith  in 
technology  and  fascina^tion  \yith  the  gadgetry.  " 

Let  me  demonstrate  what  "technology  and  genetic  gadgetry"  have  meant  to 
the  peanut  growers  in  Florida  over  the  last  30  ybarb.    We  chose  peanuts'to 
illustrate  this  for  several  rcaQons--first,  this  is  cCn  allotted  crop  so  that 
we  have  accurate  records  of  the  oize  of  farm  Operations.    It  is  a  crop  that 
,  is  grown  primarily  by  small  farmers.    Furtliormore,  it  is  grown  in  an  area 
of  the  state  that  is  Experiencing  oome  of  the  adjustment  problems  referred' 
to  in  the  report.  . 
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In  1971  tli^re  wore  somo  4,303  farms  having  peanut  allotments  in  the  state. 
The  attached  table  indicates  a  breakdown  of  these  farms  according  to  size* 
'Approximately  one<*.third  of  the  farms  had  allotments  of  fiye  acres  or  less; 
two-thirds  had  ten  acres  Or  less;  857o  had  20  acres  or  less;  95%  had  less  than 
40  acres.   Insofar  as  we  can  determine,  only  two  of  the  4,303  farms  could 
be  classified  as  corporate'farms»-and  these  from  all  indications  are  incorporated 
family  farms.         .  , 

Over  these  past  30  years  there  have  been  some  very  significant  advances  in 
*  the  technology  of  producing,  peanuts.    The  most  significant  of  these  advances 
has  been  the  development  of  improved  varieties  which  have  greatly  increased 
the  yields  of  Florida  peanuts.    The  attached  chart  (Figure  1)  gives  some 
indication  of  how  yields  have  changed  as  new  varieties,  developed  by  the 
University  of  Florida,  have  come  on  to  the  scene.    This  chart  indicates 
that  the  yields  per  acre  of  peanuts  have  essentially  quadrupled  since  the  early 
40*S.    The  new  Flo  runner  peanut  which  was  released  a  couple^of  years  ago 
is  now  being  grown  on  essentially  all  of  the  acreage  within  the  state.  Fi^rther-*^ 
more,  about  80%  of  the  acreage  in  Alabama  was  planted  to  this  variety  last 
year  as  well  and  very  high  acreages  in  many  of  the  surrounding  states.  The 
increased  returns  to  Florida  peanut  growers  in  1971  alone  was  some  $13 
million  over  the  previous  year's  level.    It  is  estimated  that  the  increase  in 
farm  income  throughout  the  South  as  a  whole  resulting  from  thdce  iiew  peanut 
varieties  amounted  to  some  $100  million  in  1971. 

ft 

Figure  2  indicates  what  improved  technology  has  meant  in  terms  of  increased 
production  and  income  to  peanut  growers  in  Florida  over  the  past  several 
decades.        ,  . 

I  woiild  submit  that  this  has  been  a  very  significant  contribution  to  increasing 
the  income  levels 'of  rural  people.    I  would  also  contend  that  it  has  been 
aimed  at*  helping  all  classes  of  farmers  including  the  very  smallest.  The 
family  farm  has  not  been  destroyed,  but  it  has  been  modernized  and  much  of 
the  drudgery  has  been  removed. 

I  would  also  remind  you  that  while  farmers  have  benefited  by  this»-thc 
ultimate  beneficiary  is  the  consumer  in  that  through  highe^i  production  it  has* 
boon  pofaflible  to  provide  the  consuming  public  an  ample  supply  of  peanuts  at 
rcaaOnablo  costs. 

If  tbis  is  the  results  of  "genetic  gadgetry  and  other  technology"--!  would  say 
lots  havonmore,  not  less,  of  it. 

Finally,  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  consumer  is  the  ultimat*?  beneficiary 
of  this  worl;,  I  would  like  to  give  you  some  samples  of  this  new  peanut  variety 
which  has  added  millions^of  dollars  to  the  pockets  of  peanut  growers  through-  . 
out  the  South  and  wliieh  is  providing  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  nutrition  and 
eating  pleasure  to  the  consuming  public.       .  * 
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FREdUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  1971  FARH  PEANUT  ALLOTMENTS  BY 
SIZE  GROUPSIN  FLORIDA  ' 


SI^E  GROUPS 

*  NUMBER  OF  FARMS 

PERCENT  OF  TOTAL 

3*0  Apre$  «nd  less 

530 

D 

12.3 

3*f  *•  >*o 

961 

22,3 

768 

17*8 

7.6'  10.0 

526 

12.2 

10.1  -*  20,0'  ^ 

•  876 

20^.3 

20*1  -  30^0             _  ^ 

A  op 

6.6 

30.1  -  Ao.o 

1^5 

> 

3.A 

Ao.l  -  50.0 

77 

1.8 

50.1  -  75.0  ^ 

68 

1.6 

75.1  -  100.0. 

36 

0.8 

100.1  -  200*0 

27 

0.6 

200.1  300.0 

0.05 

■300.1  -  iioo-o 

b.O 

Aoo.1  -  500.0 

1 

0.02 

Over  500. 

I 

0.62 

TOTAL 

'i»303 
t 
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PEANUT  YIEtD 
FLORIDA  STATEWIDE  AVERAGE 
1930-1971 


Common  Runntr 


19^0        I9'40     .  1950        1^60  1970 
YEAR 

iht  naw  varlttitt  dmloptd  by  Unimtity  of  FlorkU  plant  brMdtn  hava  madt  pOMlblt  a 
four-fold  IncTMM  in  pMnut  yi«lda. 

lUa  IncTMM  in  1971  alon«  wa«  worth  ow  $13  miUldn  dollarg  to  Florida  p«pnut  frowtn. 

Tha  lACTiAM  in  farm  income  in  th«  South  raaultinf  from  thaai  niw  peanut  vtri«tiM 
amounted  to  $100  million,  in  1071»  » 

^  FIG.  1 
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,      VALUE  OF  IMPROVED  TECHNOLOGY  IN  FLORIDA 
PEANUT  PRODUCTION,  1949-1971  • 


140- 


It4i    01      SI     08     07     S*     CI      tS     CO     97     «•  ,71 

YEAR  •  • 

I  Value  of  Incciosid  production  at  thf  aviragi  prici  for  }hi  1971  year'. 

Z  Bate  production  basfd  ontti*  aviragi  production  ptr  acre  for  thi  5  yiara,i94||^-l948 

■     /  .     •      .       .        FIG.  Z  ' 
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These  peanuts  were  pr<acesse(i  by  ^  grower  cooperative  near  Williston, 
■"OPIorida  which  i s-^oing  a  t^i^\^ng-bu siri e sa^ — Incidentally > .-we  might  poifat--  ~  ~ 
out  that  the  University  of  Fl6ri<Ja  was  instrumental  in  helping  this  coopera^ 
tiye  get  established  and  in  operation- -another  indication  of  ho'i/  a  Land-Gtant 
university  has  renderied  assistance  to  farm  and  rural  people. 

We  could  use  many  other  c<?trtoiodities  te  illustra1:e  the  same  point- -the 
esdbenifc  to* which  th0  deveXopmeht  and  application  of  improved  technology  has 
helped  farm  and  rural  people.    We  could  also,  taljc  at  length  of  the  manner 
in  which  such  technology  has  helped  the  consumer.    In  fact,  the  Hightower 
report  jpojnts  to  the  claims  hy  Land-Gr^nt  institutions  cone erning^the  "stag- 
gering achievement  wrought  by  agricuTt;ural  research.  "/ThesIS  claims  cited 
in  the  report  include  the  following":  •       '    .  Jr 

'      *  ♦  The  farmer  of  today  is  able  to  produce  fdod' and.  fiber  for  himself 
and  for  45  other's;  up  from  11  others  that  he  could  provide  for  in  1940. 

k  m  m  .  Because  of  the  farmer's  increasing  prodUcti^yity  millions  of  other 
Americans  are  freed  from  farming  and  are  able  to  pursue  othel?' 
occupations.        ^  ■  '   .  ' 

....  The  ccmsuiper" receives  an  jabundant  and  steady  supply  of  more  ^» 
•     food'produc^than  ever  before.  "  »    .s?  ^ 

... . ,  Because^jkrf^e  farmer's  prodiiqtivity  the  Americaii  consumer  pays 
a  mere,Jl6%  of  his  disposable  income  on  food^  the  lowest  rate  in  the 
world,  r-    '  '  '    "  * 

/^T  *       .  ■ 

...  .  As  .^the' producer  of  America's  agricultural  abundancfe  the  farmer 
 irs^  tfej^majar^-eotitrityuto  r^t owar da  jE^avorabW  balance^of-pa^ments  r-  -  


pos-^jlfen  for  this  country. 

...  ,  American/agricuH;ural  technology  and  know-how  stands  as  a  final 
bulwark  aCgainst  world-wide  famine.''"  *  - 

U  A  *  , 

'"iEveryone  of  these  points  can  be  conce?ded"  says  Mr.  Hightbv^f.  "The 
question  is  whether  the  achievements  outweigh  the  failur(5S^^Vhether  Benefits 

are  <bverwhelmed  by  costs.  "  " 

/•  '  ,    .  ' 

We  Inight  wish  Mr^  Hightower  had  made  a  thorough  and  elective  analysis 
of  costs  vs  benefits  of  Land-Gra-nt  agricultural  programs.    It  would  be' very 
interesting  to  speculate  on  just  what  our  nation  would  be  ^e  today  had  the 
advances  cited  above  not  .been  made. 

Throughout  the  report. the^  are  niany  suggestions  that  we  would  be  better 
off  without  the  technological  developments  than,  with  them.    The  argument 
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against  d^yelo^in^ to  aid  in  the  inechaiiization  of^tomato  production  ^ 
X  jr  argood  example  of  this  typ^  of  per  siiasion.        -       ~  v«  -  -  .„ 

"»■.■,'  .-  '     If  •  ■  ■ 

It  is.  abundantly  ^eteaT^  that  of  these  arguments  against  the  development  and. 
application-  of  technology,  ha4  been  sue c  e'^sfuU^  applied  over  the  pa»*t  100. 
years,,  ^xri:  nation  today  Ayoiild  be  one  of  the  njiost  undeveloped  areas  of  the  ■ 
'wrorld,  ?  The  d<^velo^ment  and  use  of  improved  technology  has  helped  jnajcq-: 
the  U.  S.  tB4  most  advanced  agricidtural  nation  On  earth.    Similarly^  the  J  " 
development  and  application,  of  improved  technology. in (,ifirdustry  has  made 


t  an  d 

us  the  great  iimustrial  nation  tiia*t  we  axe  today. 

If  what  this  nation  has  accomplished  through  its  agricultural  and  industrial 
revolution  is  undesirable,  ijsomeone  had  better  ^qt  the  vford  to  most  of  the 
other  nations  on  earth  which  are  striving  desperately  to  make  the  same 
type  of  progress  in  agricultural  development  as  we  have  achieved  in  tlxe 
United  States.    Indeed,  throughout  the  world,  the  developing  nations  are. 
attempting  to  create  agricultural  research  and  educational  programs  modeled 
after  our  own  Land-Grant  system — convinced  that  thi^.  is  the  beat  way/to 
achieve  their  goals  for  stimulating  economic  development.and  improving .' 
the  social  and  econony^status  of  their  citizens.  *  "  ' 

*  \yhat  are  the  returns  to  society  from  public  investments  in  agricultural 
research  and  education?^  Studies  con^^tedat  the  University,  of  Chicago 
(which  I  would  remind  you  is  not  a  Land^ rant  institution)  have  indicated 
that  the  ailnual  returns  to  society  on  src cumulated  investment  in  research 
on  hybrid  cbixn  to-be  about  700%.'  A, parallel  study  itv Minne sota  on  poulfey 
innovations  indicate  annual  Vetu^ns  of  89%  on  research. in  breeding  and 
nutrition.    Other  studies  ha-^e  indicated  that  on  the  average  the  external^  * 
rate  of  return  to  society  on  All  investments  in  agricultural  research  and' 
extension  in  this  country  xs  In  excess ^b^^^  > 

We  refer  to  hybrid  corn  research.    Celt  ainly  this  has  been  one  of  the  most 
"dramatic  breakthroughs  in  agricultural  technology  within  our  country.    I  < 
am  sure,  MrT^fcl^irman,  that  you  are  quUe  aware  of  the  impact  of  thi^  in 
your  own  state. ^  In  the  ftveV.ear  period  ftom  1926-1932,  Illinois  grew  on 
the  average  9,  300,  OOO  acres  pf  corn  witli  an  average -yield  per  .acre  of  36 
bushels.     This  was  befoaro^hrid  corn  and  associated  technology  c^me  6n^ 
the  scene.    In  1971,  Illinoi/nad  an  average  corn  yiel/i  of  102  bushels  pes 

This  is  a  good  example  of  how  ''genetic  gatgetry"  has  enabled  the  state  of 
Illinois  to  essentially,  treble  its  corn  production  with  less  than  a  10%  increase 
in  acreage.    Obviously  to  have 'produced  the  same  amount  of  corii  in  1971 
with  yield  levels  of  the  late  20' s  and  early  30's  woul'd  have  required  alniOst 
30  million  acres  of  land.      ,  •  -         -  ' 
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i  would. also  emphasize^  the  izhpact  t)f  corn  blight  on  corn  production  in  , 
BUnois.,   In  1969,  Illinois  produced  about  950,  000,  000  bushels  of  corn.   In   ,  ,^ 
1970,  because  of  the  corn  blight  situation,  production  dropped  to  736,  ODO,  000 
bushels,    Prij^iarily  because  of  the  Land-Grant's  system  of  "genetic  gadgetry" 
it^was  possible  to  overcome  this  corn  blight  situation  to  tiie  point  today  that 
it  no  longer  poges  the  serious  threat  so  evident  two  years  ago. 

'  '■       '     .  -  •  ■ 

We  have  emphasized  the  contributions  which  improved  technology  has  made  1 
to  higher  agricultural  production.    At  times  this  works  to  the  detriment 
of  the  farmer,"  since  prices  of  fapn  products  frequently  drop*sbarply  when 
supply  exceeds'the  demand  for  these  products.    However^  I  would  eiAphasize 
the  other  side  of  that  coin- -the  interests  of  the  consumer.    When  production 
of  a  given  commodity  drops,  the  price  to  the  consumer  is  likely  to  increase 
sharply.    For  example,  a  recent  study^  of  egg  prices  show  that  a  5%  increase 
in  production  may  result  in  a  20%  reduction  in  price.    Similarly,  a  5%  drop 
ki  production  may  result  in  a  substantial  increase  in  price  to  the  consumer. 

.  '        ,    '  <fc 

The  poultry  iiWstry  is  an  example  of  haw  improved  technology  has  been  , 
passed; on  to  th\  consumer..  The  absolute  prices  per  pound  of  eggs  and 
broilers  are  lower  today  than  in  the  1930's,    (Table  2)  Also,  the  quality 
of  the  products  is  superior  to  the  ones  sold  injihe  1930^s^    This  is  partitu^ 
larrly  significant  considering  the  amount  of  general  inflation  the  U.  S.  has 
.had  during  this  period.  > 

F?gure  3  illustrates  the  relationship  between  pifices  and  production  quite  well 
in  the  citrus  industry  dn  Florida.    These  data  show  essentially  an  inverse 
relationship  between  j>rO due tion  anji  prices*    My  point  ^s  that  higher  produc- 
tion maj^not  always  warktO  the  advantage  of  the  producer- -but  in  most 
instances  it  certainly  wdrks  to  the  adva-ntage^f-the  consumer.  '  This  fact 
ilTustrates  again  a  point  which- has  been  so  readily  apparent  over  the  years- - 
that  th3  primttry  beneficiary  of  itpproved  agriculturaJ''t<schnology  has  been 
the  consumer.    Hence,  research  g.imed  at  developing  such  technology  is  in 
a  v6ry  real  s'ense  "people  oriented." * 

Similarly,  for  a  more  recent  rg^pact  of  technology  on  consume?  price  and  • 
quality,  the  price  for  a  6  ounce  can  of  frozen  orange^ooncentrate  has  declined 
sine  e  the  lat e  1 9  5  0 '  s .    Solids  *.  equivalent  tb  one  a  ddltiqnal  o  rang  e  have  b  e  en  ' 
added  and  processing  technology  now  retains  the  orange  es settee  to^fuith©r 
improve  quality. »     ,         '  «^ 

A  recent  government  report  reveals  that  the  U.S.  consumers  have  benefited 
^teatly  from  iTTiprov^d  technology  iji  agriculture.    It  $hows  that  the  food  pur- 
chafed  b^  air  consumers  in  1968  (99.  4  billion  dollars)  would  have  cost  $16 
billiQji  more  if-it- had  .been  produced  by  the  1940  production  and  marketing^ac- 
tices.  Of  course,  this  means  that' low  income  people,  who  spend  a  higher  percent. 


•  ■  '        ■  .  W  '      ■  "  ..  ^■ 
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TABLE -a         '  '    ■  . 

;    Ftv^  Year  Analysts  Prices  Received  By  Florida  PouUrymen  foi*  Eggs  t  Broilers 


Year 

Egg  Price 
fcfoer  do7i5n) 

BrOi ler  Price 
(irtsr  Dound) 

37>2 

27.2 

19^^-50 

37.1 

1951-55 

28.0 

1956-60 . 

•  IS. 2 

1961-65  . 

35.2 

1^1,2 

.1966-70 

32;2 

13.6 

0 
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RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  ORANGE  PRODUCTION 
AND  ORANGE  ON-TREE  PRICE 
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of  their  income  on  food,  would  benefit  more  from  this  change, than  othey 
coniumerfrii    Hence,  if  we  were  still  producing  food  with  1940  techJology, 
there  would  be  considerably  moi*e  people  claasifiedat  poverty  level  than  . 
if  cvrrewyV  the  case.  >^ 

Due  to  the  nature  and  organization  of  U.S.  agriculture  most  of  the  benefits  ' 
.of  technology  change  is  passed  on  to  the  consumer  regardless  of  whether 
it  is  produced  by  smill  farmers,  larger  farnjiers,  corporations  or.  coopera- 
tives. 

One  might  take  this  statement  and  attempt  to  prove  the  contention  that  such' 
technology  was  not  in  the  farmer^s  interests.    However,  I  doubt  if  anyone 
ckn  -seriously  contend  that  it  is  not  in  the  consunlers  interest- ^or  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  generally. 

"What,  then,  is  the  alternative?    To  prohibit  the  use  of  such  technology  as 
'  Mr.  Hightower's  report  suggests  in  the  case  of  mechanization  of  tomatoes? 
or  continue  to  take  advantage  of  s\xch  technology  which  can  ultimately  be  in 
the  consumer's  interests.    I  think  the  answer  is  obvious. 

The  major  thesis  of  the  Hightower  report  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Lind- 
Grant  colleges  are  concerned  primarily  with  serving  big  corporate  farming 
interests  and  agri-business  generally*    In  fact,  there  is  this  specific  state-  . 
ment:  "^Today  the  complex  serves  only  one  constituency:  corporate  agri- 
business. " 


We  have  already  partially  addressed  this  assertion.    I  would  also  point  out 
that  in  Florida  corporate  farms  constitute  less  than  5%  of  the. total  farms 
in  the  state.    Furthermore,  manj^f  these  sb-ciilled  corporate  farn^s  are 
yAy&ity  more  than  family  farms  tiiat  have  been  incorporated  for  business 
purposes.    Many  of  the  really  large  corporate  operations  don^t  look  to  or 
need  the  help  of  Land-Grant  collejges  because  they  may,  in  fact,  have  their 
own  research  organization. 

The  report  makes  quite  an  issue  of  financial  T«^mpt  received  by  Land-Grant 
colleges  from  agri-business  firms.    X  think  that  this,  too,  needs  to  be 
put  in  perspective.    For  example,  reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that  * 'chemical 
drug  &nd  oil  companies  invested  $227;  158  in  research  at  Florida's  Institute 
of  Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences- -accounting  foV  54%  of  research  sponsored 
there  for  private  industry  in  1970.  "  This  implies  that  a  v^sry  high  percentage 
of  our  total  research  support  comes  from  chemical  drjiig  and  oil  companies. 
Actually  the  $227,  958  referred  to  by  the  report  represents  less  than  1%  of 
the  total  budget  of  the  Institute  of  Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences  at  the 
University  of  Florida;   It  represents  less  than  2%  of  the  total  research  budget. 
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In  Florida  we  do  nil  do  contractual  research  for  atgri^business  firms  or 
anyone  else.   We  accept  a  research  grant  ^nly  when  the  funds  can  bo  used 
to  enable  us  to  do  a  job  which  we  need  to  do  anyhow  and  wh^h  is  consistent 
with  our  basic  mission,  -  '  . 

Much  of  the  support  we  receive  is  In  the  form  of  relatively  small  grants 
related  to  the  testing  or  evaluation  of  chemicals  or  pther  products  which 
we  normally  would  be  testing  in  order  to  advjpe  farmers  concercting  the 
suitability  of  th^ir  use*    Despite  the  Hightoweralfe^tions,  any  work  we. 
do  is  fully  available  to^the  public, 

t  . 

Many  commercial  grants  are  also  r elated  to  scholarships  or  graduate 
assistantships.   Normally  nb  strings  whatsoever  are      attached  to  these 
grSints*    They  are  made  by  industry  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  industry 
is,  in  fact/  dependent  in  a  largo  measure  upon  the  Land-Grant  colleges 
for  the  development  of  trained  manpower,    %'hose  grants  are  rather 'modest 
investments  in  the  development  of  such  trained  manpower. 

The  report  says  that  "Land-Grant  coUegeh  must  got  out  of  corporate 
board  rooms  and  they  must  get  corporate  interests  out  of  their  labs*  ''I 
cannot  speak  for  all  states,  however,  in  my  own  state  I  would  point  out 
that  we  do  not  permit  our  personnel  to  serve  as  members  of  the  Board,of 
Directors  of  agri-business  firms,  ^n  fact*  wo  do  not  even  permit  our 
personnel  to  consult  with  agriculturally  related  organiziitlons  in  our  state. 
We  recognize  that  there  is  always  that  possibility  of  being^accusod  of  con- 
flicts of  interest  even  though  no  such  conflicts  might  exist. 

I  recognize  that  there  niay  be  instances  of  relationships  between  universitioi 
and  agri-business  firmrS  which  might  give  rise  to  the  sorts  of  obncornsj* 
expressed  in  the  report.    However,  one  of  my, serious  isoncernsi  about. the 
many  phases  of  the  report  is  that  the  writers  make  broad,  sweeping  indict- 
ments of  the  entire  system  without  pointing  out  that  the  evidence  which  they 
use  for  making,  the  ftystem-wide  indictments  is  very  limited  and  may,  in  fact 
apply  only  to  a  vety  gmall  percentage  of  the  total.  '  • 

In  closing,  Mr;  .Chairman,  let  me  say  again  that  X  think  that  this  report 
represents  one  of  the  most  biased,  distorted,  uni^air  and  generally  irrespon** 
sible  pieces  of  writing  1  have  ev^r  seen.  t  " 

There  is  an  <5ld  story  about  the  farmer  who  every  morning  before  getting 
ready  to  start  plowing  would  pick  up  a  large  pole  and  aluost  knoc^  the  mul<5 
down  by  hitting  him  in  the  head.    When  quizzed  about  his  action  the  farmer^ 
sai4»  "I'm  just  trying  to  get  his  attention.  *' 
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I  luppoie  the  moit  charitable  thing  we  catc  lay  about  this  report  ii  that  the 
intention!  of  the  authors  wore  merely  to  gain  the  attenldon  of  the  L»and-Grant 
complex.    Perhaps  the  sort  of  excesses  resorted  to  in  the  report  can  be 
justified  by  the  writers— just  as  by  the  farmer..  However,  I  would  contend 
that  there  may  well  be  better  ways  o£  getting  ones  attention  and  that  the  end 
resAilt  may  be  oven  more  productive  than  to  resort  to  tiie  type  of  tactics 
which  have  been  used  in  this  case* 

I  would  repeat  to  you  what  I  said  to  a  local  newspaper  reporter  who  asked 
xn^  to  comment  on  the  report.    About  the  only  part  of  the  report  that  I  can 
a^eo  with  is  the  recomjnendation  in  the  summary- -calling  for  a  '^full- scale 
public  inquiry  into  the  I^nd-Grant  college  complex. 

•  -1 
Although  X  don't  think  thiu  report  merits  the  attention  it  has  received,  in  the  , 
light  Of  the  charges  made,  perhaps  a  full-scale  inquiry  could  be  appropriate 
at  the  state  level  as  well  as  by  Congress. 

Such  an  inquiry  should  include  a  careful  examination  oJf  the  authority  given 
lAnd-Crant  colleges  of  agriculture  Ijy  Congress  and  state  legislature*  along 
with  the  manner  in  which  these  institutions  have  carried  out  this  authority. 

You  realize,  I  am  sure  Mr,  Chairman,  that  the  progranas  of  tlie  Land-Grant 
institutions  are  scrutinized  annually  by  both  Congress  and  state  legislatures 
in  the  appropriation  process*    Xf  those  programs  are  as  misdir^ected  and 
ineffective  as  Mr.  Hightowor  alleges,  the  report,^'Ha^rd  Tomatoes,  Hard  Times 
is  just  as  much  an  indictmetttyof  Congress  and  state  legislativ^^leaders  as  of 
the  Land-Crant  system. 
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ATTACHMENT  I 


TOMATO  COMMITTEE 


June  14^  1972 


POST  OFFICE  BOX  20635 
OnUNOa  FLORIDA  32114.  . 


Dr.  E*T.  York  •  ' 

VJct  IVtsIdtnf  for  Agricultural  Affoirs  •  r 

University  of  Florldo 
Garntsvlllt,  JrlorM,  32601 

D«of  Dr.  Yorkj 

The  Florida  Tomoto  Industry  \s  deeply  concerned  over  rectnt  news  releqsw. 
(tmllor  to  the  one  enclosed*  We  hove  reviewed  o  summary  of  the  report  referred 
to  In  the  ortlele,  which  Is  entitled  "Hord  Tomotdei  -  Hard  times".  The  report 
wos  the  result  of  o  ^tody  finonced  prtncilpatly  by  the  t<9<-exempt  field J^undotlon. 
We  hove  also  reviewed  the  stotement  of  Honoroble  David  R»  Obey  o6^IsconsIn 
In  the  Mouse  of  Representatives,  os  reported  In  the  Congressional  Record  ^ 
Extension  of  Remorks,  on  June  5,  1972, 

We  believe  thot  It  Is  In  order  for  the  Florldo  Tomoto  Comirilttee  to  provide  you 
with  foctuol  observotloniconderning  thievery  blosed  compllotton  of  holf«*truths 
ond  conclusions  'SVhIch  Impinge  upon  the  Integrity  of  the  Florldo  tomoto  industry 
ond  Its  rilotlonship  with  University  of  Florldo  scientists » 

the  Florldo  Tomoto  Committee  i$o  quasi  ogftncyof  the  U*  S.  Departnient  of 
Agriculture  ond  it*  member's  ond  altcrnotes  ore  Florldo  tomato  growers  who  ore 
appointed  by  the  Secretory  of  Agriculture  upon  nomination  by  thi^  Industry,  The 
Committee' Is  charged  with  the  responsibility  ofmoking  recomm^'^otlons  to  the 

 i-»_l*...fii  f*  Lf^  »  f  t.A.   .  iX'^Jfc'ii  "i.-il  ^1 


Secretary  whlcV will  permit  hliil  to  promulgate  regulations  un(}jjM#^j^uthar|ty  of 


Morketitng  Order /No,  966»  Such  regulations  must  be  In  c6mprLanf:|  with  the 
declared  policy     the  Congress,  as  reflected  in  the  Agricultural  M|^ieVno  ^ 
Agreement  Act      1937,  as*  amended,  which  will  estoblfsh  and  malhtalo  such  *7<^^ 
orderly  marketing  conditions  o$  wIlKesult  In  parity  prices  for  tomatoes  produced 
In  the  production  area  of  Florida  and  which  will  protect  the  interests  of^^^onsumcrs. 

>  ■ 

For  many  years,  consumers  hove  Indtcoted  on  InteresMrt  o  tomato  whlch^i|s  firm  * 
when  ripe,  l,e.,*»a  tomato  with  "thick  walls,  firm  flesh  and  free  of  crocks", 
with  o  palatable  tosto  such  as  many  people  associote  with  the  "beefstbki?," 
fomoto  of  home  garden  fame,^but  whieh  unfortvnotely  Is  unsuitable  for^mptng 
bcj^^^ljf  its  susccptobllity  to  bruising  during  the  handling  prDCtst*|:^Hr^ 
lios  theserquoHties  v/hich  consumers  prefer  and  this  foct  Is  Indicated  ¥ymelr 


JEttabtiihfd  Pttrtuitnt  to  fidct$l  *MarkcUnK  OrtIcr%%  9(t6*  M  Amtndtd,  ^  > 
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&iofU€la  TOMATO  COMMITTEE 


Or.E.T.Yofk  Jont  14,  1972 


wtKingness  \t^^y  o  premium  ovtr  bthtr  varieties  for  this  very  fine  result  df 
Floricfa  Experiment  Station  restorch » 

It  1$  true  that  Jhe  Mff**l  vorleiy  Is  odoploble  to  m#chonlcdl  horvtsl,  not  becouse 
U  1$  a  iiard  tomato"  buf  becouse,  being  |olntless.  It  separates  from  the  vine 
without  o  stem  ottoched  to  If.  «Sfemson  other  vdrletles  couse  dqmoge  tQ  tomotoes 
with  Which  th#y  come  In  conlocl  during  the  trip  from  the  vine  to  the  consumer. 

With  the  contlnuljjg  trend  lowords  Improved  working  conditions/  the  odyent  of 
mechonlcol  tamalg  horvest  for  fresh  market  will,  no  doubt,  occur  within  the 
foreseeable  future^  not  becouse  agrl^-business  orgonizatjons  wish  to  replope  thelr^  ^ 
-  workers  wltlTi"  moci|lnes,  but  becouse  the  workers  who  do  Mie  bock*?breakmg 
*'stoop  lobpr*'  wllj  seek  ond*  find  other  employment  under  conditions  whlcji  ore 
less  strenuous.  I^rd't  to  continue  their  production  of  tomoloes  for  the  consumers 
of  this  courUTy,  .oTrtorndto  producers,  both  lorge  ond  smoti  (end  there  ore  o 
Jreal  number  of /the  latter  In  Florida),  wllNlkely  odopt  their  forms  to  mechonlcol 
horvestlng  didsi  However,  no  or  other  tomoto  vorlety  is  being  commerclolly 

^.  horvested  for^frfeh-mbrket  by  mechanical  means  at  this  time,  Without  such 
mechaalzatlQaj  the  demond  for  tomatoes  Will  be. supplied  by  foreign  producers 
who,  y/ll^  their  uncontrolled  production  proctices  ond  on  unlimited  supply  0\ 

low  cost  loborj  hove  olreod^  mode  deep  In-roods  Into  the  U.  S*  market, 

I  '  *       .    ■  ,1* 

•    The  authors  ofllhejobove-mentlofled  report  conclude  that  the  MH-I  tomato  Is 
"designed  to  be»tvorvestcd  greeii  and  to  be  ripened  In  storoge  by  application  of 
ethylene  gos"/.  As  a  matter  of  foci,  ethylene  gas  Is  o  natural  product,  released 
In  the  ripening  process  of  many  fruits  and  vegetables  and  hd$  boeo  used  under 
controlled  candillpftt  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  the  ripening  of  numerous 
vorlelles  of  tomotoes  in  the  pojt,  both  ot  shipping  point  and  terminal  receiving 
morkets*  Ethylene  gos  not  only  enhances  the  quality  of  tomatoes,  but  also  hastens 
the  noturol  flipening  process.  The  fine  quolfty  of  the  MH-1  tomato,  which  the 
consuming  Wubllc  hosjserbvidly  welcomed  during  Us  first  year  of  limited  commercial 
production,rts  Ihe  result  of  many  years  of  selective  breeding  by  tho  scientists  at 
the  University  of  Florido  and  the  use  of  ethylene  gos  will  Improve  Its  natural 
r  flneguailt^.  As  you  know,  ethylene  gos  Is  found  In  many  homes  which  have 
^  fresbwrultsl  vegetobles  or  flowers  present.  The  omblent  olr  of  produce  departments 
In  siAjMrmo^kets  contains  relatively  large  quantities  of  this  natural,  harmless 
motetlol  which  occurs  os  a  result  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  ripening  process* 


In  conclusion,  it  Is  our  belief  that  the  efforts  of  the  University  ore  resulting  in 
better  woi-klng  conditions  and  more  desirable  employment,  for  our  rural  citizens 
ond,  at  i;he  some  lime,  providing  thff  consumers  of  this  notion  with  products  of 
belter  qt^olity^  superior  flavor,  and  longer  shelf  life. 


/ 

/  . 
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TOMATO  COMMITTEE 


Df.  E.T.York  Junt  14^  T972f 


■Troiftnji.thot  fhtst  eomments  wtl)  tn<:ourogt  tht  UnWtrstty  of  Florfdo  ond  fhe  - 
otlitr  ibnd  Gron^  coIUgtsof  the  notion  to  conHnu*  thtir  qyrkulturol  mechan** 
irotlon  ond  d»vtlopm»nt  rtstorch  in  ordtr  thot  AmtrlconJ  may  cohHnut^to  bf 
th#  best  ftdf  bt$rdr«sitd  ptopU  !n  tht  world  •  ^  . 

.     .  •     »      .  Sfncertl/j*  « 


JSPilb 
end/' 


Monoger 


ccj^  ■  Hon.  Eolrl  Butz,  Secretary  of  Agrlcu|ture 

Fl  Of  Wo  Tomtito  Commtttee  Members  dnd  Alternates 
,  Government  L!$t 


ATTACHMENT  2 


AWAHTACB5  OT  FUORm  HH-lJ/ 
Ut  CrlU 

1)  lUi  nort  gtMtlcally  controlltd  ditasM  rttittsncti  than  any  pravloualy 
davalopad  varlaty*    Thlt  raducaa  tha  awount  of  chawical  paatlcldaa  naadtd,  . 
to  stow  tha  cro{>  with  tha  xaiult  Of  laaa  paaticida  pollution  and  a  mora  s 
aconoAically  produ^ad  crop  which  tha  conausur  can  purchaaa  at  ii  lovtr  prica« 

2)  It  ia  tha  baat  quality  toiuito  praaantly  availabla  to  tha  conauaar  aai 
■aaaurad  by  conauiMr  prafarancaa  and  taataa*    A  noat  ou tat and ins -quality 
attributa  ia  tha  axcallant  rad  color  and  ^ntarior  aa  wall  aa  axtarior 
appaaranca* 

3)  Bacauaa  o£  ita  firanaaa  and  thick  walla,  Florida  KH-1  ia  More  adapted 
to  high  apaed  handling  procaduraauaad  to  Mova  fruit  fro«  tha  fari*  to  tha 
conauacr.    Thia  raaulta  in  conaidarably« laaa  waata  with  mora  of  tha  fruit 
baing  aarketabla  which  again  raducaa  conftuaar  Coata  and  taaulta  in  a  higher 
qu.al icy  product  on  tha  aupanaarkat  ahalf* 

4)  A  high  quality  crbfx  of  Florida  MH'*1  can  b*  produced  by  tha  f anur  with 
a  wlniwui  input  of  atoOp  labor*    Tha  naad  for  pruning,  tying^  ataking  and 
othar  atoDp*labor  choraa  haa  baait  very  aignificantly  ra^uced*    Farttara  have  , 
been  unable  to  obtain  labor  to  do  theae  chorea  in  the  paat  and  the  reault 
hai  been  tha  production  of  an  inferior  crop  with  higher  coata  whati  compared 

With  Florida  MH-1. 

,    .  0 

5)  Xt  la  adapted  to  both  hand^harvaat  aa  well  aa  wachina  harveat*    When  hand* 
harveated,^aa  100%  of  tha  conmarcial  tonato  acreage  in  Florida  ia,  picking  ia  . 
Mde  much  tasler.    The  laborer  cait  pick  More  fruit  from  each  plant  in  laaa 
time  than  pravioualy  required*    Thia  Neana  Mora  Money  with  laaa  effort  in 
leaa  tiae  to  the  laborer* 

6)  The^Univeraity  of  Florida  reaaarchere  Moat  involved  with  developing  machine 
harveat  practicaa  feeJL  that  the  beat  way  to  harveat  HH*l  ia  to  pick  once  by 
hand  followed  by  a  dtatrtietiVe  Mechanical  harveat*    Thia  Heana  the  laborw: 
will  pick  the  lower  6-8  fruit  by  hand  and  receiva  a a  much  income  f or_ thui 

aa  they  would  normally  get  £ro«  2-3  pickinga  of  other'varietiea* 

7)  *Special  harveating  techniquea  have  been  developed  by  IFAS  raaearch  to  . 
utilize  preaent  labor  under  much  more  impiAOMted  working  conditiona*  The 
aeMi-harveater  ia  dependent  upon  labor  to  be  feaaible  and  when  uaed  in 
HH^l  fie Ida  haa  yielded  a  auperior, product  at  reduced  coat  to  the  conaumar* 

Viewed  from  any  point,  FLORIDA  HH-1  ia  an  iMprovement  over  currant  vatietiee 
for  the  grower,  the  laborer,  the  packing  houae,  the  who leaa la  buyer  and  moat 
of  ell  the  conaumar*  ^  .  ' 

U  -  . 

"Dr.  J.  P.  Cflll,  Assistant  Professor  (Assistant  Plant  Pathologist)  Univ.  of  Florida 
Agricultural  Research  And  Education  Center,  Brddenton,  Florida. 
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fREFACE 

Tb«  Miwwim  IM4M  contiin  eititfom  of  sp«cifi(  cluriN  from  tht  AirikuMnaK 
Ace—wtMHIity  hojtet  Jmk  Forct  Report  Hard  TeiMtow,  Hard  Timwt. 

Hm  fMdir  itiould  tNlizt  tint  timi  ind  i|Mca  limH^tiom  pMrmittod  nwthMr  dattiltd 
'  -nbirttal  of  tin  camidato  report  nor  tht  indusipii  of  avpry  availaMi  pioco  of  supporting 
•tAim*- .  Howmr,  comnMnt  At  includfd  iii  rofird  tQ  vwific  cliinM  by  tfct  roport  u 
tiwyraiita  to  Florida. 


By:    Doitatd  PoucliBr&  1^.  B.  Maurtott 
AKittant  CoRimtinication  Spadalisti 
/  Instituta  of  Food  and  Agricultural  Sclancfs 
Univanity  of  Florida 
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THEMH^t 


FROM  THE  TASK  FORCE  REPORT 

"  )  > ,  ind  thiri,ji  itJtMt  vtry  strious  doubt  that  thi  consumtr,  in  WhoM  namt  all 
this  his  k$m  iom,  is  bittar  off  with  tha  assambly-lina  food  that  raiultt.'^  AND  , 

'Tha  Univamty  of  Florida,  for  axampla,  racantly  hai  davalopad  a  naw  frash  markat 
tomato  (tha  MH-1)  for  machina  harvasting.  In  daicribiDi  tha  charactaristics  that  maka 
this  tomato  sq  dasirabla  for  machina  harvait;  tha  Univarsity  pointad  to  'tha  thick  walls, 
firm  flash,  and  fraadom  from  cracks/  It  may  ba  a  littia  tough  for  tha  consumar,  but  thay 
can^t  plaasa  avaryona/' 

COMMENT 

Tha  ralaasa  of  Florida  MH4  has  dona  mora  to  imprpva  tha  quality  of  fruit  availaMi  to 
^  tha  Amarican  consumar  than  any  otharavant  What  tha  Task  Forci  Rapor^  fails  to 
mantion  is; that  a  tomato  with  ''thick  walls,  firm  flash  and  fraa  of  cracks"  doas  not  maan 
that  tha  tomato  is  unpalatabia  or  tough  and  inadibla.  yVhat  it  doaa  maan  is  that  tha  fruit 
is  axactly  what  consuman  look  for  in  tomatoas.  Thay  ara  not  aasily  bruiiad  norara  thay 
soft  and  "squashy"  to  tha  touch.  And  bacausa  thay  ara  firm,  MH-1  fruit  can  ba  har-  ^ 
vastad  "rad*ripa"  and  can  withstand  tha  rigors  of  procaiMng  and  shipping,  with  a  longar 
shalf  lifa  than  bthar  tomato  variatias.  FurthK,  MH*1  tomatoas  ara  adaptabia  to  machina^ 
harvast  not  bacausa  thpy  ara  "hard"  but  bacausathay  ara  jointlass  and  saparata  from  tha 
Vina  Mthout  aitam  attachad  to  tham  to  cau 
consumar. 

As  tar  as  tista  is  concarnad,  consumar  tasta  panals  hava  citad  tha  MH-1  as  a  tomato  of 
axcallant  quality.  In  fiM;t,  it  Has  bam  likanacT  to  tha  famous  homa  gardan  variaty 
"Baafstaka"  tomato.  In  its  first  yaar  of  limitad  commarcial  production,  tha  MH*1  has 
found  wida  accaptanca  among  consumars  who  ara  willing  to  pay  a  pramium  ovar  othar 
variatias,  Furthar,  tha  MH-1  is  a  favorabia  tomato  bacausa  it  is  prafarrad  by  farm  hibor- 
ars  ovar  tha  cohvantional  variatias.  MH*1  fruit  art  much  aaskNr  and  mora  profilpbla  to 
pick  by  hand.  T^a  laborar  can  pk:k  mora  than  twica  as  many  tonuTtoas  par  plant  Is  with 
tha  convantional  variatias,  and  ha  can  pkk  this  amount  in  lass  tima  than  bafora. 

Tha  Task  Forca  Raport  also  conclude  that  tha  MH*1  tomato  is  "dasignad  to  ba  har- 
vastad  grNn  and  to  ba  ripanad  in  storaga  by  applk:ation  of  athylana  gas "  In  tha  first 
pli^,  athylana  is  a  natural  product,  ralaaiad  in  tha  ripaning  procan  of  many  fruits  and 
vagatablas  and  has  bntt  Usad  undar  controllad  conditions  for  tha  purposa  of  accalarating 
tha  ripaning  of  nuniarous  variatias  of  tomatpas'in  tha  past  Ethylana  i$  harmlasi.  Tha , 
link  in  tha  raport  batwnn  athylana  and  a^aduction  of  Vitamin  A  ^d  C  contant  of  tha 
tomatoas  is  shaar  guasswork. 

Harain  ara  stitamants  concarning  tha  Mll*1  as  wall  as  tha  circular  announcing  its 
ralaasa. 
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'   Circular  8^212 
September  1971  ' 


fkirMs  first  m  harvest 


Agncultural  Experiment  Stations 
Institute  of  Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences 
v    University  of  Florida,  Gainesville  ^ 
^  J.  W.  Sites,  Dean  fon  Research 

D  I  /^"l2-«S«  O  -  .72  -  pt/4B  •  7 .  : 
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.  Florida  MH-l.  Ploriifa's  First  Machine  '  . 
•     \     Harvest  Fresh  Market  Tomato 

""^at  Crill,  J,  W.  Strobel,  D.  S.  Burgis, 
H.  H.  Bryai^C.  A.  John,  P.  H.  Everett,  . 
J.  A.  Bartz,         Hayslip,  W.  W,  Peen^ 

The  tomato  industry  of  Florida  provides  one.of  t^e'ttiajor 
sources  of  agricultural- Jncon>e.  to  the  state.  The  industry  has 
'  been  developed,  supported  and  maintained  by  utilizing:  research 
•  conducted  "by  the  University  of  Florida,  Institute  of  Food  and 
Agi-icultural  Sciences  (IFAS),  IFAS  research  scientists?  con- 
cluded iij  the  early  1960's  that  the  tomato  industry  would  have 
to  become  almost  fully  mechanized  if  it  was  t6  survive,  in  an 
age  of  urbanization  where  labor  simultaneously  becomes  both, 
more  expensive  and  less  available  for  crop  production,  ^ince 
present  varieties  were  not  suitable  for  mechanical  harvesting, 
research  was  initiated"  to  develop  a 'fresh  market  variety  pos- 
sessing the  nedfessary  concentrated  fruit  set  and  \mechanipal 
'  handling  characten&tics.  X.  ^ 

When  .  present  (jointed),  varieties  are  iriechanically  ''har- 
vested, mpst  fruit  retain"  a  short  stem>  whioh  can  puncture 
adjacent  fruit  during-',  post-|l■arvest^  handling.  Manual  stem  re- 
moval is  difficult  an,d  of  ten  requires  ^excessive  labof.  A.  neces- 
sary xharacteifistic;  of  a  iiiachihe  hajrvest  variety  is  that  most 
^fruit.  detach  ftom  the  plant  free,  of  stems  (jointleaa).  Several 
sources  of  jointless  geirm.  plasm  were  evafuated,  and  the  fruit 
separation  conditioned  by  the-receSsiVe  J^^  gene  was  found  su- 
perior (cover  photograph).  A  polygfeni?  effect  apparently  con-' 
ditions  the  ease  of  separation  of  fruit  fromiihe  stem,  and,  exten- 
sive testing  with  mechanical  fruit  removers  was.  tiecessary'  to 

Professor  Plant  Pathology,  Agricultural  Research  and 
^«nf!i  ^''"^'^  Profesaor  aad  Chairman,  Opna- 

SJ.  ^A^^'-^V^fl  Department.  University  of  Plcsrida,  GainesvUlej 
Burgis:  Associate  Professor,  Horticulture,  AREC,  sTadenton;  Bryan 
Assistant  Professor,  Horticulture,  AREC,  Homestead;  John:  Manager  of 
Ag^iculturarRespawh,  H.  J.  Heinz  Research  Department,  Bowling  Green. 
Ohio;  Everett:  .I^rofessor,  Soils  Chemistry,  ARC,  Immok^leej  Bartz:  As' 
sistant  Professor,  Plant  Pathology  Department,  University  of  Florida, 
Gaines^nllerHayslip:  Professor,  >tomology,  ARC*  Port'  Pierce;  and 
Been:  Assistant  Professor,  Agricultural  Engineering,  AREC,  Belle  Glade. 
Fla.  ^  '  ^ 

•Meinberg  of  Florida  Agricultt?r«l  Experiment  Stations  Projects  398  and 
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select  plants  which  po^;3esse<f  optimum  separation.  Develop- 
ment of  techi^iques  to  measure  f pit  separation  characteristics 
in  the  F2,  F9,  and  F4  generations  was  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  FLORIDA  MH-L     .  - 

Any  tomato  variety  developed  for  production  in  Florida 
mus^  pf  necessity  l^ntain  a  considerable  >  number  of  disease 
resistance*  genes.  FLORIDA  MH-1  represents  the  maximum 
number  of  disease  resistance  genes  whicli'^have  been  incorpo- 
rated into  an  inbred-line  tomato  variety*  It* also  represents* 
the^aximum  (but  not  the  ultimate)  in  fruit  set  concentration 
of  any  variety  currently  ayailabl^ 


i    '  ORIGIN  \ 

•  •  •  •  "     ^     f  ' 

FLORIDA  MH-1  is  the  breeding  stock  which  has  been  testedL 

widely  in  the  ilate  a^JMH-l  and  in  thevSoutlieyn  Tomato  Ex-'; 

change  Program  as  STEP  599.  The  family  line  designation  of 

F£iORp>A-MH-l  is  2432-1-1-SpBk.SpBk,  and  the  pedigree  is  dia- 

gramm^ed  in  Figure  1.  Th^  cross,  utilizing  Walter  as  the  female 
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parent,  was  made  during  the  Sprinj^  1969  seasoii  at  Braden!on 
using  poHen  fronTthe  breeding  line  Heinz  S.  Walter  was  selected 
.  as  a  parent  because  of  1>  resistance  to  race  2  of  tUe^Pusarium 
wilt  organism,  2)  concentrated  fruit\set,  3)  jsmooth,  crack-free 
fruit,  and  '4y  excellent  ripening  characteristics  of  the  fruit. 
Heinz  3  was  chosen  as  a  parent  bQcause  of  1)  jointless  fruit 
separation,  2)  resistance  to  Verticiltium  wilj,  3)  ccncenti^tted 
fruit  set,  4)  firm  fyuit  with  Excellent  color,  and  5)  uniform 
.ripening  fruit.  ,       .     ^  . 

Intensive  selection  pressure  was  applied  in  the  Fi  and  Fa 
generations  for  FuswHum  anH  Verticillimi  wilt  resistance ;  good 
fruit  rembval  characteristics  -  including  j2  separation;,  and  a 
concentrated  set  of  trniform  ripening,  very  firm>  crack-free  fruit 
with  good  internal  and  external  q6lor  and  sjnooth^ess.  The  F4 
selectibn  was  a  single  plant  which  jproduced  very  smooth  and 
*  uniform  si^^d  friJiit  with!  a  smooth  stylar  end.  A  special  bulk 
selection  was  made  from  plants  ifi  the.Fo  population  which  bad 
characterfstics  similar  to  the^^  plant.,  Sfled  was  harvested  as  a* 
special  Jbulk  from- t^e*  Fo*  populatiofc' — rogued  for  disease  sus- 
ceptibility, small  fruit  size,  and  cracked  f ruit>— alnid  was  released 
-as  breeders'  seed  to/commercial  seed  companies  by  the  florid^ . 

foundation  Seed  Producers,  Inc.  .    ,    ■  ^ 

\  ■  - 

Tabu  1. — Marktfobit  yitid  6f  mofurfgrMti  tomofots  comporing  FLOKIDA  MH*1,  Wojftr 
dm)  Homttftod  24..     •  . 


,  ttroc^tnfin 

^Homtttf  od » 

^  immokoitt 

Vorltfy   ,  . 

197#/pli    1971  spring 

1971  spring 

1970  foil    1971  spring 

font/oc/t  — 

fonc/ocrt                   font/ocrt  # 

FLORIDA  MH.r 

27.0  18.4 

6.8 

18.0  27.0 

Walter 

<^27.0  22.7 

3.9^ 

18.7  23.6 

Homestoad 

2;\.5  19.1 

2.2  ^ 

^      -            2K5  - 

*Low  yields  wore  duo  to  froozo  damage  January  20,  ^21.  1971.  and  to  severe  potato 
Virus     infection.    .  ' 
*       '  ■ 

^  DESCRIPTION  ' 

^  J  Yl«ld  w  . 

Replicated  yield  test  nurseries  of  both  hand  harvested' and 
machine  harvested  plots  indicated  that  F£jORIDA  MH-L  had 
the  capacity  tp.produce  yields  comparable  to  Walter  anisuperior 
to  Homestead  (Table  1)  .  In  most  machine-harvesteH  yiqld  trials  ' 
FLORIl>A  MH-1  was  not  compared  with  any  of  the  standard 
^j^rieties  because  of  their  unsuitabilit/  for  machine  harvest 
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(Table  2).  All  standard  varieties  produce- jointed  fruit  which 
rendered  them  unusable  as  machine-harvest  varieties. 

^  ,  *       *     >/'  'Fruit  Characttrs*  ' 

Fruit  ol^t'LORIDA  ]^H-1  are  of  intermediatie  size,  equal  to 
or  larger  than  those  o£  Walter.  Fruit  are  uniform,  ripening  §iid 
lack  the  dark  green  base -or  green  shoulder  which  has  xsharac-' 
terized  previous  Florida*  tomato  varieties.  Mature-green  fruit 
have  a  very  smooth  sty lar-end,  but  the  sl^pulders. tend  IjQ  be 
slightly  Iridged,  The  stem  scar  and  internal  core  are  normal. 
Internal  anti  e^cternal  color  (Figure' 2,  Figure  3)  ^re  excellent, 
wbich  results  in  a  very  at^a?tive  fruit.  Fruit  shape^fs  a*deep' 
.or  elongate  gjpbe.  i/^ery  little  white  tissue,  occurs^  in  the^  peri- 
cax^  walls  or' locular  areas,  and*- the.locular  gel  tends  to  be 
j?lightij^  greenish  in  color/ but -no  more  so  than  in  any  otheir 
Florida  variety.    '  \ 

Excellent  ripening  to  full'  red  color  from  matpre-green  fruit 
has  pccurred  in  all  ripening/room-  tests,  both  experimental  and 
commercial  Stages  in  rjpening  frOm  mature-green  to  full  ripe 
are  similar  fo  the  stages  in  Walter.  Expensive  toting  in  com- 
mercial packing  houses  demonstrated  FLORIDA  MH-1  ripen^ 
favorably  after  trGa^nfient  with  ethylene^gas.  Riperiinfir  of  fruit 
with  the  experimental  Chemical  ethephon  was  also  successful 
in  small  scale  tests.  Fruit  texture  is  quite  firm,  even  when  redr 
ripe.  Flavor  is  quite  acceptable,  with  fruit  taste  slightly  milder 
or  less  acid  than  Homestead  24  and  higher  in  sugar  than  either 
Walter  or  Homestead  24.^  'Outatan^ng  characteristics  of  the 
fruit  which  make  it  desir^ablo  for  machine  harvest  are  the  thick 
walls,  firm  flesh,  and  freedom  from  cracks.  Harvesting  and 
marketing  of  red-ripe  fruit  may  be  possible  with  MH-1  because 
the  fruit  are  so  firmi     \  ^  . 

R«actidn  to  Fruif  Rot 

.  Fruit  iiarvested  mechanically  may  be  more  subject  to  dam- 
age than  hand  harvested  fruit  These  damaged  areas  could 
result  in  entry  points  for  fruit-rotting  pathogens,  -Fruit  har- 
yest^d  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1971  from  the  east  Coast 
aftd  south  Florida  growing'  arpas  were  inoculated  with  the  fol- 
lowing rot  pathogens  iij  the  laboratory  ^uhder  controlled  con- 
ditions at  Gaineaville:*  iSbmpftyKw^H  ilicis,  Stemphylium  botrV'- 
08im,  Altmiaria  teymis,  PhomU  destructiva,  Geotrichum  candu 
dim  (sour  rot)  find  Eriviniq  cc^^^^  (soft  ^tot).  Results  of 
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one  teat  using:  carotovpra  are  tabulated  in  Tabfe  3,  FLORIDA 
MH-1  appear^  to  be  more  tolerant  to  soft  rot  and -sour  rot  than 
in  Walter.  Additionally,  FLQUIPA  is  Just  as  tolerant  to 
5,  ilicisyS.  hotryomifurA\  tenuis^  and  P.  destructiva  m  Walter 
and  Homestead  24*  *  ' 

Maturity 

FLORIDA  MHnl  is  quite  (mmilar  tb  Walter  in  maturity  when 
evaluated*  in  several  locations?  The  cro\vn-hand  fruit  of  FLOR- 
IDA MH-1  ripened  nearly  simultaneously  yrith  Walter  when 
^grown  /in  adjacent  plots.  Since  FLORIDA  *MH-1  has  a  more 
concentrated^ fruit  set,  maturity  p|;  FLORIDA  MH-1  will  be 
completed  before  Walter,  resulting  in  an  earlier  harvest.  The 
ideal  cortcentrivteS  fruit  set  desirable  for  machine  harvest  has 
not  been  attained  with  FLORIDA  MH-l,  buMt  is  superior  to 
any  other  Flo.rida  variety.     v  .       ' .  ' 

VlnW  ChoE(i€t«rs« 

'  FLORIDA  MH-1  has  a  determinate  vine  charactetistic  quite 
similar  to,  Walter.  'When  lightly  pruned  and  gr.own  as  a  hand-^ 
harvest- variety;^ fruit  size  tl  greatly  increased;  however,  ex- 
^cessivg  pruning^  should  be  avoided.  Adequate  foliage  is^'present 
to  pmride  ^ood  cover  for  the  ^concentrated  fruit  set,  but  it  is 
not  excessive.        *  ,  \    * '  ■ 

-  r  :  /  \  ^  .  \ 

Fruit  Stpdration  / 

Iif  shaker  tests'ihe  aijiojinl;  of  mature-green  fruit  retaining' 
stems  after  fruit  were  removed  from  the-  vine  has  been  dbout 
10<^V  (Table  2),  This  is  considered  ndarly  optimum,  since, per- 
centages, less  than  this  usually  ^result  in  ehat'tering  .(fruit  sep- 
.arate  so  easily  thisy  fall  off  before  harvest).  In  actual  machine 
harvest  tests  70  to  85%  of  the  fruit  were  usually  f'ree  from 
stems.  .     ♦  * 

'     Po$t-harv*$f  Charact«rf$tJc$ 

.1  FLORIDA  MH-1  Was  de^loged  primarily  for  use  arf  a  ma- 
ture-green harvest  variety.  The  ability  of  mature-green  fruit 
\o  ripen  to  maturity  was  evaluated  in  ripening  rooms  at  Braden- 
ton,  Homestead,  arid  Gainesville;  -Tepiperature  regimes  included 
(a),68^F  for  approximately  2  weeks  and  (b)  4d^F  for  Tdays 
and  then  transferred  to  68^F  for  ripening,  The  latter  simulated 
field  chilling  and  its  effect  on  fruit  ripening.  In  all  experiments 
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ri^ning  was  eq^al  to  or  better  than  Walter.  The  ripened  fruit 
posseafsed  excellent  red  color' and  were  quite  finrt.  ^ 

GENETICALLY  CONTROLLED  DISEASE  RESISTANCES  ' 

PI^ORIDA  MH-1,  contains  more  diseasd  ifesisi^hce  genes  than 
anr  previously  developed  tomato  variety.  It  is  unique  in  that  it 
is.  resistant  tcM)oth  race  i  and  race  2  of  Fusarium  wilt  as  well 
as  Verticillium  wilt.  . 

'   ■'  '■ 
Distqst  Rtslstancfii  *     ' ..  ' 

1.  Fusarium  wilt  -  race  1  {Fmariuin  oxysporum  f .  ly copers 
sici  (Sacc.)  Snyder  &  Hansen)  '  ^ 

2.  Fusarium  wilt  -  race  2  (Fusarium  oxyspcfrum  f .  lycoper" 
sici  (Sacc.)  Snyder  &  Hansen)  :  ' 

3.  Verticillium  ^wilt  (V&rticillium  albo-atrum  (Reinke  & 
Berth)  *  /  • 

4.  Gray  leaf  spot  (Stemphylium  solani  (Weber) 

5.  Leaf  mold  -  several  races  (Ctadosporium  fulvum  (Cke) 

Dlstas»  Toltrancts 

1.  Early  blight  (Alternaria  solani)  Ell  &  G.  Martin)  L.  ,R. 
Jones  &  Grout)' 

2.  Tobacco  mosaic  virus  -  Alexander's  5  strains 

3.  Blossom^nd  rot*"'^     s  * 
4^"  Gray^all  '   '  ,^ 

51  Sour  rot  (Geotrichum  candidum)  Pers.)  Carrhichael) 
&rSoff  rot  (Brtvinia 'carotovora)  L.  R.  Jones)  Holland) 
^* 

^  GtnttiA  DIstasts  Confrolltd 

1.  Fruit  pox  •  ' 

2.  iGold  fleck  .  • 

*  >■  ♦ 

3.  4"togenous  necrosis 

4.  Catface^ 

5.  Crease-stem  ^  »  . 

6.  'Radial  cracking 

^     7.  Concentric  cracking  . 
y   81  Black  shoulder 

V.  SEED  PRODUCTION  V  ' 

FlflbRIDA  MH-l-is  a  pure-line  variety,  released  in  the  F^ 
generatij)n,  possessing  a  large  number  of«  genetically  co^itrolled 
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disease  resistances.  The  purity  of  this  variety  can Jj^st  be  main- 
tained by  professional  seedsmen  who  recognizcrthe  various  dis-  ^ 
eases  and  have  the  facilities  necessary  to  locatq  and  eliminate 
rogue  plants.  This  is  particularly  true  with  FLORIDA  MJW, 
since  susceptibility  to  several  of  the  diseases^  is  polygenically 
controlled.    •  ^    ^  „ 

Distribution  '6f  seed  ^or  seed  production  purposes  'will  be 
tjirough  the'  Flori'da  Foundation  Seed  Producers,  In<j.,  Gaines- 
,  ville,  Florida  32601./  *  V 

;  *.    .      *      /     :  .      '      ,  ,  / 
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■  V--..  ^  -        ^.  .'.^.-.r  . 

is  iny  xmderst^nding  itha^^^  variety  of  Tomatoes  ; 

^is  under  attack  frop  an  prfifanization  known  as  Agribusiiess  • 
Accountability  Project ,       ■  ■  -        .  . 

IThe  above  menti^ned/^Agrifi'usiness-Acpountability  Project 
maintains  that  the  >iH'*l  Tomatoes  *  are,-  6  f  pooiS*  qual  ity  ,^ 
iir-shapedi^  and  have  no  flavor.    They  do,'  however,  "  • 
concede  tiiat  it""  ijS  hard.,  .       *  ;V 

■  ■     ^  ■  ■■  ■ ■    '       *       "  ^-  ,  ■    -       ■  " ■  ■ ■■■    ■■  ■■  ■  ■     •  • 
.  THersforeL,^!  wi*sh  *to  State  the  following >an  Defense  of 
Wie  Md^l"Tomat0ess  .       ^         '  V  n'  *  "  :      V  i 

V      1-.^  AS  cpnceded  by  the  Agribusiness  ;Accountabi3*ity 
-      :  project : the* MH-1  is  a'  very  firm  tomato*    If  it  were 

*^nGt,  the  consumer 'would  not  pick- i*  up  from  the  retail 
•  ;  1;  shelf  *    It  slices  :well^without' the.  i^  running  ' 

*     otit.  '-H        >  -       ^  '"^^  ■■■  V  .  ■  >    ' "  /'      ■  \  '  ■ 

2*    As  for^tlife  shape ''of  the  MH-1,  it  will  consistently* 
girade  out^mofe  t)S  #1  tomatoes  than  most  any  variety 
except  the  Walter' Variety.     ,  ■        ,  ^ 


Iff  Willi  J::: '''' .^^^ 


■if 

(2) 


'  *  ll        l^'.flf'Pf  -  5?M-peo^^^  ttfarwijave  questioned  •  ' 

.         have^xndicated  that  they  ^iTjoyed  thfe  flavorv  howevep. 

the  desired  flavor.^pf  aoy  to^natp  is  311  individual  ^       '  - 
pr€!£ereoce-.    .       ^    -.»>  f."-,  :>,•,•.'     ,  '    ■       <■  •  :^  ■  "  ' 

^   4p#  /nie  MH-l  ships  l^ettw  than  any  va£«iety  of  :  tomato  ' 

that  we  haye  .eveir  sepn,->^ith.  aes$  waste  at  IJh^  consumer  *  : 

end*  <  •.     *.  ■  '        •  ^'  .  3  ■  •  <{r 

■     ■  '    ■      '  •  ^     y  ^       ,    -  P*    '•.  .        ■         •  -  ^ ' 

^  To^^i^'  it  up^.the  MH-X  Tomato' is  the  finest  tomato  that  we  have 

"^^^       >'^^*         customers  te*IX  xis.  not  just  out 
opinion,  ,  V 

.  .  ^'  "  '.  ^     '  ' 

•  In^-Closing,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  ^  the  head 4f  a  proceisW  ^ 
<  and  sales  organization,  that  handfles  tomatoes  f6r  thirteen 
.     relatively  small'  fa'rmers,    AIX  of  our  tomatoes  are  staked, 

therefore.,  must  be  hand  picked.  '         o  - 

-  o  ' ■    ,       ■   ■ ;     ■     ;     -  ^v- •.  ■ 

If  the  Tom*toes,are  successfully  attacked  and  cease  to  exist/ 

.    the  consuming  public/  tf»e^grcwer,  the  xetiiiler,  and  * agjctbusin^fis  ' 
4n  general  wiXX  be  the  leasers .  .         ■  y*1»«uaine8s 

•  ..  ■  ^.  -  ■  ■'  ■       *  .-,  .     •    jjf*  •■ 

'  '  ;  Resp^ctfolly,       *  V 

"  ■'    .  •  .       "  RUSKIN  \fEGETABLF  CORPORATION 

  ■  •  ■     .  ,         ^■•'^  *   -      ■  ■ 

:  ♦  •  '   /   .General  Managez-      .     '  ' 
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■     '  M6CHANICAL  HARVESTING 

^    FROM  THE  TASK  EORC^REPOflT 

■  ''Oyinwhilfnnijrf  rtsMrch  continuts  to^bt  coiUmitttd^to  the  ttchrtploi* 

leal  and  maoagartil  iiaids  (^^^     largtst-scala  p^ducaR  and  of  agribusinass  corporationi, 
.andit  coiitihuasto  omit  thosa  most  in  nNd  ' 

COMMENT  V 

In  Florida,  machanical  davicas  ara  baing  davalo|tad  for  agriqultural  production  and^' 
harvastiiig  not  to  displaca  labor,  but  nthar  to  fill  a  ripidly  incraa^ng  labor  void*  Our  bait 
Mimatas  tall  ys  that  by  1980,  Florida  will  axparianca  a  labor  dafk^^ 
Thur,  in  many  CDmmodity  araas  (tomatoes  includad),  harvastiiTg  davicas  will  mNn  .thi 
diffaranca  tatwnn  gattinf  tha  food  to  tha  markat  prlitting  it  rot  in  thaf  iaids.  Furthar, 
such  rasaaich  occupias  lass  than  8X  of  tha  total  rasaarch  affiirt  in  Florida. 

Tha  raport  also  chargas  that  tha  small  farmar  is  notwalcoma  in  tha  laml  grant  rasaarch  ^ 
lab.  Hov\favar,  in  Florida,  sciantisu  davalopad  tha  tomato  harvaitar  as  Wall  as  tha  MH-I 
tomato  at  tha  urging  of  tha  stata's  tomato  growars— both  larga  and  small— who  raalizad 
'  that  iMcrNsad  shortages  of  harvastiitg  as  wallas^^'stoop''  labor,  foreign  competition,  alid 
^  ganarel  Increased  production  costs  mede  mechenical  harvastirig  essential  for  the  suryhral  of 

the  SlbO-million  dollar-a-year  Florida  toirato:.industryj  It/^  simply  a  choice  oi  e^ 
<  losint  an  industry,  or  mechanize.  Yet  hanrasting  equipment  (the  aami-harvesterT  costs 
substimtially  lass  than  $10«00D  and  will  be  available  to  both  tha  small  end  ierga  grower. 

Furthermore^  wa  in  Florida  are  woricing  at  the  request  of  the  tobacco  grower  orgen- 
ization  to  davalbp  e  mechanicat  harvesting  device.  Contrary  to  the. charge  thet  tha  small 
farmar  is  not  welcome  in  the  rasaarch  lab,  agrictiltural  resNrchjis  being  conducted  for  the 
smell  grower  end  his  needs.  ^  ■  \ 

The  cabbage  harvester  djeveloped  by  University  of  Flon^e  scientists  is  enother  example 
of  mechmizetion  technology  available  to  both  small  as  wafi  «s  lar|e  farmers.  The'clbbege 
harvester  is  ecbnomically  feasible  for  ^rms  with  Stings  as  small  as  20  acrai 

Specif  ic  reference  exemples  ere  included  in  the  following  pages. 

Arfd  Florida  agricultural  reseairch  j|  elso  eimed  et  studying  the  effects  of  mechani- 
zation on  ftrm  labor..  Scientists  ere  studying  the  affects  of  machenizetion  on  the  citnis 
industry  witii  attention  to  types  of  jo^end  number  of  woricers  afflicted.  In  eddition, 
Floride  has  just  complftad  e  firm  labor  survey  to  pinpoint  the  ferm  labor  numbers  and 
characteristics  witii  attention  to  extending  unemployment  insurence  to  agrkultunl 
workers.  AYmther  proje^  (Floride  Project  Agriculture)  seeks  to  determine  the  state's 
"  agricSuKural  tabor  Mads  in  terms  of  numbers  end  skills  end  updating  adult  and  vocational 
training  programs  as  needswould  dictate.  ^ 
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Tomato  Industry's  future 
Linked  to  Mechanization 

y   ^ 


Chuck  Wpocji'. 
FIdridt'i  $100  millipn-i.ycmr 
tomatp  induitry  \^  in  a  race 
againit  timfr  for  aurvival  Faced 
wiUi  a  steady  invaiion  of  tonui' 
toci  from  Mexico  and  .mounting 
labor  problems  at  home,  growen 
need  labor-uiving  methbds  and 
devices  to /keep  tb*ejr  induitry 
«live  and  competitive. 

"Wbili  other.  tegmenU  of 
Floiida  agriculture  arc  being 
hurt  by  Rfexican  competition  too, 
tomato  growers  ha^Te  the  moit  to 
cry  about,", aayi  Dr,  George  A. 
Marlowe,  chairman  of  the  Uni- 
ycnity's  VegeUble  Crops  De- 
partment 

Importi  have  increased  by 
more  than  220%  in  the  last 
10  years,  while  Florida  tomato 
productiiyn^  has  remained  nearly 
.  coniUnt  The  alternatives  are 
few.  Florida's  tomato  induairy 
must  cither  find  ways  of  holding 
its  own  or  lose  out  completely  to 
foreign  competition. 
♦  Mexico's  principal  advantage 
IS  an.  abundant  supply  of  cheap 
labor.  It's  not  m^common  for 
their  workers  to  put  In  a  lO-hour 
day  for  as  little  as  $2.10.  -By 
contrast,  Florida  workers  are 
paid  more  for  one  hour's  work 
than  -Mexican  workers  are  paid 
for  a  full  day's  work.  .And,  like 
almost  everything  else  these 
days,  labor  costs  continiA  their  ' 
upward  spiral. 

Furthermore,,  most  Mexican- 
growers  (who  are  often' financed 
hy  U,  S.  investors)  are  now  W 
ing  some  of  the  newer  disease 
iwsislant  varieties  developed  by 


hMtf  »N>  G«)f  Ctttt  ixMrlmMrSfttUn.  (iilH«M  muck  ih*  biMSiM 
a^^H^^rM  "^^^l  tN..SuW.Wc) 


University  of  Florida  rei-jean?hor&f4 
for  our  own  growers. 
Recent  attempts  by  the  Florida 
'  Tomato  Committee  (a  group  of 
12  producer*^  and  shippers  lo« 
cated  in  the  ManatecRuskin,  Ft. 
PiercQ,  Immokale^  and  Dade 
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county  growjng  areas)  to  dam 
the  Mexican  import  flood  by  ex- 
cluding undersized  tomatoes 
from  the  U.  S.  market  have  been 
largely  futile.  It  seems- that  this 
is  only  a  stop-gap  measure— atj 
best— to  buy  some  rnore  time  to 
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Dufflii^  f^ffS'^^^  Hm^ 

penxiit  developmont  of  »  mo* 
'chiwiail  luiryMting  lyttem,  Dr. 
Mkriowe  Mid. 

Bdt  tbo  myriad  prpl;>Iemi  am 
iiot  cwily  iblvcd.  Development 
of  A  mtchinelo  gently  pickt  tort^ 


And  waih  fretlt  fdnutoet  without 
Lruisini;  them  pretenU  dozeni  of 
probl^ma  for  Experiment  Station 
refeardi'er*.  BeiidoA  the  Jbtrveit- 
er  it*elf,  practically  every  other  ' 
aspect  o£  the  tomato  growing  ]>u«« 


l»li»«tMy  ff»«»  ti»«  fi09^,  Fntk  Him  rfn^  b«hr««4  hMW  fMtM«  ^ 


ineM  II  hcini;  geared  to  mechanl* 
zaUon. 

All  iorti  of  uew  or  im|n:ored 
cultural  'practices  ^  including 
Yariahce«  in  the  length  and  th^po 
of  plant  beds,  feed  phytiology, 
planting  ichedulet,  plant  ^densi* 
ties,  feitilisAtibii,  moisture  and 
pest  controli  vine  training,  and 
we  of  growth  regulatonh^are 
heing  tested  witk  the  goal  o£ 
achieving  crops  with  uniform 
'"maturity  for  "once-over**  me- 
chanical harvest 

Of  iMrticular  interest  is  the 
U«e  of  new  plastic  and  paper 
mulches  over  plant  hedi  to  coo- 
trol  weeds,  soil  moisture,  and 
fertih'aer  leaching.  Mulches  will 
also  roduee  sand  damage  to  the 
fruit  and  aid  in  harvester  pidc< 
up,  according  to  Profesior  Nor» 
'man  C.  HayiHp  at  the  Indian 
lUvcr  Field  Lahora^ry,  R 
Pierce,  who  is  coordinating  re- 
search on  .new  cultural  practices 
for  the  project 

One  of  the  keys  to  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  a  m«dbimical 
harvesting  system  is  the  develop- 

6t?H8HlKjie  STATS  AO|t^CUZ.TUKAlf 
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ment  of  new  tomato  vtrietiei  tbit 
will  be  compatible  with  the  ma* 
chine.  So  a»  extensive  tomato 
breeding  program, ii  being  co* 
ordinAted  by  Dr.  Pat  CriU,  ai- 
liitant  profeiior  at  the  Gulf 
Coait  Experiment  Station,  BrU' 
dedton,  and  hii  c  o  1 1  e  a  g  u  e  i. 
They're  leeking  disease  resiitant 
"jointleu"  tomato  varieties  that 
will  separate  easily  and  neatly 
from  the  stem  when  |hey*re  han 
'  vested  l>y  machine.  Breeding  . 
such  a  tonuto  isn't  easy  though. 
It  involves  hundreds  of  geiietic 
rariabSes  affecting  such  things  as 
tastiness,  redness,  skin  thiclmess, 
maturity,  and  degree  of  disease, 
resistance. 

To  date  about  six  breeding 
lines  look  promising  for  use  with 
mechanical  harvesters,  and  Dr. 
Crill  hopes  to  release  the  fint 
one  (MH*1)  by  September  of 
this  year.  The  as  yet  unnamed 
jointless  variety  is  resistant  to 
Fusarium  Races  1  and  2,  Verti- 
ciUitun  wilt,  and  grey  leaf  spot. . 
It  is.  tolerant  to  early  blight  and 
tfbacco  mosaic  virus. 

For  every  problem  in  the 
complex .  mechanization  process, 
there's  at  least  one  Experiment 
Station  res^rcher  working  on  it. 
The  overall  program,  known  of' 
ficially  as'Project  1406,  is  being 
headed  by  Dr.  Herbert  H.  Bryan, 
assistant  professor  at  the  Sub* 
Tropical  Experiment  Station, 
Homc^jtcad.  William  W.  Deen, 
assistant  professor  -at  the  Ever- 
glades Experiment  Sution,  Bell© 
Glade,  is  coordinating  research 
on  the  development  of  the  ma- 
chinery for  the  harvester. 

Before  work  was  started  on 
machinery  to  harvest  fre^h  nwr- 
ket  tomatoes  grown  on  Florida's 
sand  and  rock  soils,  Deen,  Hay* 
slip,  'and  others  looked  at  exist* 
ing  machines  being  used  on  Cali- 
fornia's heavy  clay  soils  to  bar-' 
vest  tomatoes  for  canning.  It 


was  thought  such  nuchines  could 
be  used  under  Flotid'a  condi" 
tions,  but  they  caused  so  much 
damage  to  the  fruit  that  new 
components  for  fresh  market  to* 
/znatoes  were  design^." 

After  lengthy  testing  of  indi- 
vidual components,  Deen  assem^^^ 
bled  a  mobile  machine  in  1968, 

-  Described  as  a  "onceover,  de-' 
structive  harfhster,"  the  machine 
sevens  plants  at  their  base,  lifts 
them  with  rubber-covered  "fin* 
ger%"  and  gently  shakes  toma- 
toes loose  from  the  plants. 

Refinements  have  been  added' 
since  then^  but  the  machine  i9  not 
meant  to  be  a  prototype.  Deen 
said  its  main  purpose  is  to  eval* 
uate  va^rious  components  thut 
would  be  needed  to  modify  exist, 
ing  commercial  machines  being 
used  to  harvest  tomafocs  for  pro^ 
cussing.  Data  gained  from  thi^-^ 
development  of  the  University** 
machine  might  also  be  used  by 
commercial  manufacturer  to  oon- ' 
struct  a  new  harvester  for  fresh 

imarket  tomaotcs.* 

One  of  the  main  goals  of  the 
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harvester  development  prograni 
<  has  been  the  prevention  of  exces- 
sive injury  to  fruit,  explains  Dr.  ^ 
Dwain  D.  Gull,  associate  profes- 
sor in  the  Vegetable  Cilops  De- 
partment; Gainesville,  and  coor- 
dinator of  post-harvest  lesean^  . 

'  for  the  project.  Critical  evalua- 
tion of  punctures,  cuts,  and  Bniis- 
fhg  is  being  made  to  perfect  rta- 
phlnery  that  wifTlsMiso  no  more 
—  hopefujjf  less --oojury  than 
occurs  in  .hand  harvest.  Others 
are  studying  pOst-harvest  disease 
problems  associated  with  me- 
chanically harvested  fniit.  , 

One  of  the  most  liromising 
commercial  piachines  tested  ^y 
the  Experiment  Station  rewarch- 
.ers  is  built  by  California's  John- 
son Farm  Machinery  Company, 
Woodland.  <*Whilo  it  did  a  good 
job  of  harvesting  fresh  tomatoes 

■  in  Immokalee  and  Homestead  . 
y  last  year,  we  really  dfdn't  have 

.  '^  much  time  as  we  would  haye 
liked -10  thoroughly  evaluate. the 
machine.  Additional  testing  and 
modifications,  based  on  experi- 
ences with  our  Floridk'designed 

'    '  PSffl  I  . 
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components,  wjj^l  be' needed  to 
^  minimize  damage,"  Dr.  Bry^ 
explaine4*  \  ' 

Another  machine,  manufac-/^ 
turcd  by  the  Hart*Carter  Com- 
pany^  Peoria,  Illinois,  is  cuitent* 
ly  being  tested  on  rock  tpib  in 
Homestead  and  -mil  bo-  moved  to 
other  arcxs  of  the  ^tate  in  April  , 
of  this  year, 

'  Bryan  believes  there  will  be 
tome  limited  iise*bf  existing  com* 
merclal  machini^s,  such  at  the 
JohntQii  and  Hart*Carter  ma- 
chines, this  year.  With  , further 
improvements,  there  should  be  a'  < 
"  gradual  switch  to  niec^anization 
'  over  the  next  three  years.  > 

"Successful  achievement/  in 
this  area  will  krgely  - neutralize 
the  advan'iage  which  Mexico  now 
has  bccQtise  of  their  abundant 
,  supply  of  'c)|[eAp« labor.  It  will 
^  also  minimize  labor  proWms 
hetc,"  Dr.  Biyan-said. 

Besides  those  already  Kamed 
who  <iro  heading  the  various  re* 
search  sub>committees  for  the,  ^ 
overall  *  project  other  faculty  > 
.  mcmbeni  (iro  making  important 
conlHbuCioni.  .  0^  , 

Donald  S.  Burgis,  associate 
professor  at  tlie  Gulf  Coast  Ex< 
periment  Station,  is  evaluating 
now  machine  harvest  tomato 
varieties  for  ripening  ability, 
overall  fruit  quality*  and  re- 
sponse to  diflcrent  ctiltural  mcth* 
ods. '  Ho  is  evaluating  various 
herbicides  for  weed  control  In 
machine  harvest  oystcmsi 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Everett,  profcflior 
at  the  South  Florida  Field  Labo' 
ratory,  Itr^k^lec,  is  working 
closely  wi(n  Grill,  Burgis,  Dccn, 
Hayslip^  and  Bryan  in  evaluating 
now  machine  harvest  varieties 
and  harvestjTi  under  field  condi- 
tions. Dr.  Everett  is  also  eon* 
ducting  plant  population,  ferti* 
lizer,*  and  mulching  studies  for 
machine  harvesters. 
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AiiJ^Ung  Willitq[i  Decn  With 
tha^gineering  ttudies  tie  three 
ftculty  members  in  the, Agricul- 
tural Engineering  Department, 
^Girnesville.  Dr.  Richird  C. . 
Fluck^  jociite  professor,  is  de» 
tennining**  exact  force  leveli 
needed  to  m^tnically  teptrtte 
tomatoes  from  plants.  Dr.  Larry 
p.  Bagnlill^  assistant  professor, 
it  ttudying  vifrious  aspi^ts  of 
bulk  handliiK  *fter^the  tomatoes 
arc  harvested^  And  DjtC  Larry  N. 
Shaw,  assistant  professor,  it  de* 
vising  methods'  to  vine  train 
young  tomato  plants  for  mechan* 
ical  harvesjt.     .  . 

Lawrence  H.  Halsey,  associate 
professor  in  the  Vegetable  Crops 
Department,  it  conducting  teed 
physio^^  and  plant  population 
tXudm,  pjirticularly.  as  they  re* 
laic  to  uniform  crop  maturation. 
New  dwarf  tomato  varieties  for 
mechanical  harvest  are  bfting  de- 
veloped by  Dr.  Albert  P.  Lone, 
professor  In  the  Departmcnl 

Post*harvest  disease  control 
meatures  are  b«ing.  studied  by 
Dr.  Jerry  A.  Bam,  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  Plant  Pathology  De- 
partmcnt,  Gainesville,  and  Dr. 
Ralph  ScgaU,  plant .  pathologist 
»t.  tlje*XJ3.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture's Market  Quality  He- 
tean;h  Laboratory,  Orlando. 

Vr,  Bryaii  pointed  out  that  the 
machine  harvest  project  is  bene- 
fiting from  otKer  rcscarchcn  in 
the  Institute  of  Food  and  Agri- 
cultural Sciences  too.  They  are 
seeking  improved  , cultural  prac- 
tices, new  sources  of  disease  re- 
ti8liincc,.and'  better  pest  control 
jnejisure"}. 

"Continuing  cooperation  of 
the  Florida  Tomato  Comraittije, 
gro^van,  rfianufacturen,  .  and  < 
product  inspectors  and  handlers 
will  be  essential  if  fresh  nurlcct 
tomato  harvesting  in  Florida  is 
to  become  a  reality  in  the  near 
futuire,'*  Dr,  Bryan  stated. 
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VERTICA^  INTEdiiATIOM' 


FROM  THE  TASK  FORCE  REPORT 


•  -  n  V       -  ;    -  . 

'*yu^  inttiration.  Tho  movrnvnt  of  agriculturi  in*put  and  mitput  firmi  Into  tbt 
production  tt»|o  of  food  and  ftbir.  Tht  movimtnt  can  bi  diracto(or)  it^n  bi  indiract.. 
ifi  both  ci(tai,  control  ovtr  food  and  fibor  production  pmii$  from  farmart  to  a|ri4»usinair'- 
corporations*''  ■  *  •    '  „ 

.  ^   •  COMMENTS  ^  .  ^ 

Tht  definition  jrasantad  of  virtical  intairation  is  not  tba  ont  lamirally  acciptad  by  ^ 
the  jcortdmiits  in  that*it  is^dticribad  as  a  process  movinf  only  from  tha  top  down.  ' 
Acidly,  vertical  itttairation  mojpi  ofitan  takasplacafroni  tha  bottom  up.  No  mention  H  . 
made  in  tke  entire  report  of  Mmer  cooperit|m  yet  it  is  tbe  fohnation'of  production 
dud  marketini  cooperatives  ttat  most  often  feeds  to  vertical  inteiration*  These 
cooperatives  are  madi  up  of  small  and  medium  size'farmers  who  form  a  business  which 
will  be  more  effective  in  competition  with  lerger  farm  operetions,  or  amime  some  of  the 
ijMricetini  and/or  pro^esiini  function  iti^t^e  movement  of  food  to,  the  consumer. 
Cooperatives  buy  from  their  memberOnd  . return  the  profits  to  th|!r  fermtfr  members. 
There  are  neerty  200  production  ahd  merketing  cooperath^es  in  Fiodda^  many  of  which 

•  have  been  fostered  or  lyded  by  copperative  Extension^  including  tWo\recentiy  orianized 
tomato  production  cooperathfes  composed  of  small  Bl^k  American  farmart 

,The  Talk  Force  report  cibi  'In  depth  audits  of  marketing  and  mi^naiement  firms'' 
(p.  228K  What  it  faNs  t^say  Is  that  Florida  Extemlbn  conducts  one  such  audit  each 
year  and  ttuit  it  is  done  witii  farmer,  ovimed  cooperatives  as  well  es  business  firms  es  an 
educational  tool  to  help  imprqve  business  and  ntanaiement  decisions  for  otiter  smelly 
farms  and  businesses. 

Sn  examples  of  research  and  Extendbn  wo|k  vritii  cooperatives  tiiet  follow. 
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INTERVIEWS  WITFI  BLACK  COOP  OPERATORS' 


On  Thunsday,  June  I5,  1972,  telephone  interviews  were 
conductedjwith  operators  of  two  Florida  cooperatives 
for  black  farme-rs.      .         -  .  •  ' 

♦    A  verbatim  trajiscript  of  those  interviews  are  attached. 

■         '     "       •.  *  ' 
The  interviews  are  coiid'ycted  by  Assistant  Editor  K.  B.  * 
iluerlott.  . 


\ 
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Th>Kffllowfna  yn's,  transcribed  verbttfm  from  •  t«p«d  telephone  conversttlon  b#twf  n 


Mcfcray*    l»m  €dmund  McCny,  miniger  of  Man^hll'l  Farmers*  Cbopcrjitlve,  Palmetto, 
Florida..  This  cooperative  Is  composed  of  ippyximately  forty  small  farmers,  W*. 
got  help  from  our  tocal  'COunty ligent  here  In  Manatee  County  and  secured  a  machine, 
a  tomato  grading  machine,  to  grade  our  tomatoes.    He  y/as  able  to  make  contact  with 

•  a  house 'In  South  C*roI  Joa  la  order  to  get  this  machine  for  u|.    In  setting"  up  our 
organ Izatton—our  Cooperative  organ lzatIon--wc  got  help  from  Doctor  Eastwood  from 
the  University  of-  Florida  In  setting  up  this  cooperative  and  we  con,tlnued  to  get 
consulting  help  from  his  rlgh^  on  through  In  oup  operatl6n.    We  also  got  help  ^rpm  • 
the  engineering  department  of  the  University  of  Florida  In  drawing  plans  for  our* 
machinery  and  settfng  It  up,  and  plans  forour  new  building  that  we  p^  to  corrstruct, 
Mr«  McHutt,  our  local  county  agcnti  has  been  very  helpful  In  any  way  he  could,. 
IjeJplng  t|>Is  organUatfon^to  go  forward.   We  also  got  help  from  Mr.  t.  A.  Marshel'l 

at   Florida  ACM  University  In  organizing  ogr  .co-op,    Ke  visited  the  farmers  and 
talked  the  program  with  htm  and.  encouraged  him  to  go  Into  this  typ^of  operation. 
*  Our  cooperaflvo  Is  composed  mostly  of  small  farmers,  who  have  one'or  two  acres^  up 
to  about  fifteen  acres  and  we've  been  able  to  get  the  help  from  other  local 

organizations..   But  I  J:hlnk  that  It's  through  the  effort  of  the  University  aid  the 

#  - 

Extension  Service  that  we  really  got  started  and  I  think  we<,owe  some  type  of  ^ 
acknowledgcmcnC  to  them  for  their  help,  In  helping,  fchls  small  group  who  were  not 
attic  financially  to  start  operations  themsolvos  without  help  from  some  other 
organizations. 

♦  jJimSTIW:    Old  you  mention  that  the  co-op  Is  made-up  of  —  If  U  «ll  black  farmers, 
or*.,  '  ' 

j^cCroy;   No,  v«  have  small  white  farmers,         coming  Into  our  organization. 

.1  * 
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The  fol  lowing  W8i  transcribed  verb^ttm  frorri  a  taped  telephone  conversation '^(gtwten 
Hr«  Meurlott  anrf-Mr«  Wooflson!  I        ~^  ~'  ~  * 

Woodson:    They»ve  been  aroand  and  d?d  a  lot  of  work  for  us  here,  local,  so  1  would 

say  that^thcy  did  a  pretty  fair  ^ob  here  In  what  they  were  undertaking  to 'do.  They 

come  out  and  they  gTve  sotrie  soli  tests  and  show  contents  of  soli  ^nd  what«not|  and  salt 

In  the  water  content,  pnd  various  things  that  the  farmer  needs ^  yo(j  see.    So,  those 

are  some  of  the  thlngs*they  have  rendered  service, to  us  with,  -  So  If  your«progr«n 

\S  In  coordination ^wlth  them,  well  I  would  say  It's  a  pretty  nice  program, 

QUEST  row ;    Then  you«re  famlNar  with  Hr.  H<;Hutt,  your  county  9iQt^t1 

Woodson:  .  Right,  M/n  farnllUrwIth  hlm>  I  knows  him,  t?  - 

j^UESTttOH:    You've  probably  been  over  to  the  branch  experlftient  station™ have  they' 

^^eanVlnvolved  fn  any  way  with  your  work? 

Woodsont    Right,  yw^ro  speaking  of  Doctor  Walters  over  thoVe?  /  *- 
QUEST  I  OH;    Yes...  ^ 

Woodson;    Right,  he»S  given  us  a  lot  of  assistance.  Doctor  Walters  did,  over  here 

In  the  cotwty,  you  know.    So  he.  Just  this  recent  sprhig,  he  came  out  and  looked 

at  tOme  of  the  plants.    We  was  In  trogble  wl^h  the  seed  bed  out  there,  that  actually 

was  too  sweet,  the  land  was  tod.  sweet  so  he  give  u»  some  Information*   Hatter  of  fact, 

he  prescribed  50me  things  that— well  I  would  say- pesticides  that  we  put  on  there, 

and  also  fungicides  th;ft  really  brought  the  plant  out  and  otherwise  wewodld  have  had 

# 

j  to  plow  It  up  and  do  It  over  again.    So  he* s  right  here  In  the  area  and  not  only' for 
jtiyself,  he  helps  a  lot  of  other  customers.   Hot  customers,  I  inean  farmers,  growers.^, 
so  he's  been  doing  a  good  job  here.    Actually,  It's  all  the  major  <}ro}fmrSt  tomato  % 
growers  here  ond  I  guess  citrus  too  kinda  count  on  him,   He's  one  of  the  fellas  that, 
when  they  get  In  trouble,  he  kind*  helps  thorn  out*    That  would  be  an  asset,  I'd  iay* 
I  know  those  .two  programs  that  I  talked  about   has  been  an  asset,  . 
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..  . .  •  ■  ■         .    .  ' 

QUEST!  OH  I    you're  famlUai*  of  course,  thut  the  progrems  there  tn  the  county  are 
connected  v/1  th  the  University  of  Florldi? 

Woodson ;    Ye$«       /         .  - 

'        •  *  •      I  I 

Q(yST^Ofj;    1  guess  you  (jet  some  help  from  Florida  AtH  also..*?  • 

Woodson?   Yeah,  but  It  u'a  little  farther  away>  you  see,    I  want  to  talk  about  ,^ 

the  ones  In^y  district,  you  know,,*  * 

QUESTION;   Originally  Richfield  was  a  co-op  of  small  farmers,'  Is  that  not  corfectt 

Woodson:    No,  It  never  his  been  a  co-op  of  small  fanners. 

QUESTION;    Oldn't  you"  come  from  around  Gainesville— didn"*t  you  farm  up  In  this  area? 
Woodson;    No,  I  nave r  have  been, 
QUESTION:    How  lonp'have  you  been  farming? 

Woodson r   Practically  all  my  life,  * 
QUeSTION;    I  was  Just  wonderl|>g  how  you  got  started— were  you  always  a  big  operator? 
Woodson:    No,  not  by  a  long  shot,  you  know. 
QUESTION;    How  did  you  rrfajly  get  ro| Ung? 

Vtoodson;    I  just  went  f^om  one  acri)  i;o  two  acres,  went  up  to  seven  and  up  like* that, 
you  know,  gradually,    Down- through  the  years,  first  thing  yOu  know,  I  was  considered 
a  large  farrter,  I  me^n  -that*s  what  ^people  say  you  know,    1  vwuld  say  Mm  considered 
one  of  the  larger  growers  In  the  area,  you  know.    That's  not  stslf-styled,  that's  what 
they  say,  , 

QUESTJ ON:   Has  your  county  agent,  been  Involved  with  you  all  these  years,  helping  you 

'  .  ...     ■  '  •  ■  _ 

from  the  time  you  were  a  small,  operator?      -  • 

^  ■  f-        ■  •'  • 

Woodson;    Well,  I  wouU  say  yes,  directly  and  Indirectly,  you  know.   When  I  had 
"^^'^  "      *  ■  ^  -      "  ,  ■  g 

'  one  or  two  dcres  l!d  say  they  were  In  and  out— we  alwap  got  Information  fi*om  them.' 

Always  have,  Ukft  taking  soU  samples  and  things  of  that  nature. 

^        -0-  I*-  ' 
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fs  Co-op 
Is  Packing- n^^^ 


Br  lAXXy  RIMAUCy 
JfM^  lUtf  WriUr 

nit  9Hm  HUrM  tbt  iAt* 
0m$A  hinltiti  <  • .  Um  fine 

«tlv«  Haiflf  .lklut  firm  Uut 
k  IftltM  la  MwlM.  Cowt^r 

tf'lttUv  Mt"  ...  .  UMft  wiui 
fariK  l«o  iMtt  l«  mU  U  lk# 

Sill  M  MATkHi  Itr  tMr 

MmiMM  •  •  •  With  wrf  jthi.  IMMf 

wb»  M  ^  1«id  Wr;  tr  tOMT* 

IM  tMr  twi  Mmm  Md 

ptiUif  iwlr  0WI  prtcMet 
rM4y  fir  awktL 
nij  iMHrt  weenM  if  wfu 

iMMlMi/^   ftr   jjp^dtilli^k  Dmi 


kwiMM  If  ilrMdy  wtU  M  Uf 
w«y  iMl  thM«  Wb«  •rglAM 
it  UMTt  k  M  what 
Uit]r  CM  do« 

It  wajft't  M«y  it  fttl» 
•ytr.  In  fKt  Umm  wmi  m 

tiiai  Um  w«rt  mm  tlMH 
Um  d«l«rniM  hmd  U  imall 

dUe«uruli»|  ilJt  ptttuft  lotkii 
tk^  ^KdM^  to  Md  tri«l  iMid- 

Tto  iM«  itnt  |«t  UMtUr 
ud  mIcmM  U  IIM  k  u 
MkH  yii-Air  cUm  UligM  by 
bij«ti  McCray*  Hmt  otctdMl 
tkai  iUc«  UMtr  probUk  wm 
flMlbf  »  OMp  ift  bMdta  iMr 

(aach  mui  lanMf  fraoi  fiva  (a 
M  acrM»  la  caatraai*  ia  Um 
lM|a  ttfm  acraagif^  cMimaa 
la  tka  caiMty)  thar*  waa  aaJy 
•aa  t)^  ia'  d#^n  Ibafr 
awn  ficaii 


'  "Ttta  prabl^m  ^Ui  Uia  larfi 
pcadag  hauMt  ia  aM  a( 
diicrimloiUaa  l^ainat  tha 
rautt  lamar  .  .  .  W»  >M 
thai  tbalr  machUia  ara  aat  m 

MaiU»la  far  tbam  la  Haadk 
tba  amaU  vahuna  praduoad  )iy 
ttia  iKtaU  larmarC'  axalatoad 
MtcCray.  For  Inatam  H*a  1m* 
poaaUMa  ta  Icaap  iman  kMdiaa 
U  Irtdt  airai«M.  TiM  MacM«aa 
aa  iMjrwka*  if  lad  «  ca** 
ttiMMia,  aaUd  a«d  ataady  larfi 
YohiiMi  anea  tiiay  atart." 

AC  lirat  Utara  wai  Oia 
prabJam  a<  dndlai  a  keat 
baaa  U  aparatlaai«  Tba«,  — 
a  aaarcht  Uia  aid  laog  mmd 
padctetf  hawaa  aa  Um  aartli 
»bara  at  Uia  MaMka  Rhw  la 
Piinaatta  waa  fauad,  tka  M 
poatad  thalr  maafar  riaatircaa 
and  taafc  aa  apua«  a*  tha 
l»^ndta<» 

Tkf  MiMlM  Oppartaalty 
CauacU  >Napad  la  aad  |ava 


tlMM  a  pack  '*  iaadid  mmI 


tha  »tw  ca^  UcaaM  a«  agM* 
cy  at  tha  ttmeXL  Baariat  aCaat 
tha  aaaUtiaaf  fraap  aT  aaaatt 
famara  wha  wart  aaria^w  la 
htip  thaaiirivaa  lM>aad  a<  Mv* 
lac  aft  tha  laxpmf^  a  at  tha 
la^  pacMaf  laiiaa  te^  m 
araa  aaat  haji  hjr  atiMjUf 
a^ivaNMHK  aaviaa  aiMl  avail 
lachaicil  aaahit-taira. 
waa  llfca  «i 

lartaart  anielalatid. 
A  ^  yaldi- 

aad  waa  mty  Mid  laaM 
Thay  paOiaUy  m  Iba 


ffaia 
aMal 


diaiid  away  tha  mat*  afiad 
ra  -  aaadWaaad  tha  ttel^ 
^^^^iihlaia  aad  aae»tt 

MaCrAjr  haeaUM  (ha  aiaaajir 
a(  tha  aaw  aa^  Infchi  f  i  aajia 
tha  laraa»aii«  aad  Karjr  Baiga 
tha  aaeratary  aad  baakhaaiar  al 


MeCray,  a  ratirad  V^Ag 
taaehar  wUh  H  yaari  %t  aar^ 
vk*  baMad  hl«,  k  a  eaMiiM* 
aKy  laadar  aad  baard  Maaibar 
cl  thb  .falaMtIt  CMMNatty 
Caataf  akoa  R  atartad.  Ha  alaa 
fiada  thM  la  aarva  aa  a  daacaa 
hi  hla  dMrrh  (St  Mm'M  Bap. 
tiai)  bi  ad«tk«  to  aMnaatBC 
tka  e»ap.  '  " 

"rracba  baa  had  a  graat  dMl 
*{  pravlaaa  axparia«ea  to  pk' 
Bto(  a  padciac  bayat.  Mk^ 
l«iM  to  MIQC  atudiM  wka 
Mwda't  nafat  aatttof  tovalvad 
to  iNch  M  teldltoc  prajact 
Lmtto  C/m  Carry  bacaaia  tha 
(kw'a  ♦cciiaiaatr  ''Tbay 
oai^to't  haap  iTSik  awt,"  aha 


•flWato'aitaa  that  , 

t«  tha  baal  axAmpto  wa  bava 
mr,  toaiid  a{  hard  «  warltlag 
ptopto  halptoff  U»aaw«lv««.  \m  ^ 
'  rHOrkabto  ictMmpiamcM  latoaiaaa, 


tha  aa^,  bat  alia  prtvWariHi« 
jOayMaat  tor  Hpaapto  wMto  tha 


affitt  K'toak  to  gat  tha  thlii 
Mto|  ahawi  tha  aahbft 
flaa  wff  to  tha  tMf." 

Ht#  kAawN  a<  tha  Kaaa  HiU 
fa  .eaaibtoattoi  ae^Maaatoa  aiMl 
HUl«bac«uch),TanMr'a  Caapar' 
ativt,  tha  artaatoaltott  baa  b»< 
(MM  a  toaiaSarar^ Fadara* 

a*d  thto  itfai^baa'haipad 
ply  itoaadaf  to  jat  ap  aad  ap< 
arato  tha  paeUaf  hauia,  atoii| 
wlth'alaa  pravldtof  toMtoaaa  aiid 
torhakal  aialiUact  whUa  tha 
hanittomaailai. 


MUH  laraiara'  aa^.  It  gm 
ra^tha  aoult  lartoar  tha  AdvaSaM 
9t  auadard  paHtof  with  thair 


iaada  ^batogf  M  tfirtMh  ragn. 
Ur  dtaaaabi  by  pf«Eiaia«al 


paatol  haiito  to  rtHMtof. 

Tha  9#  aaaaU  fanaan  tovadrad 
wait  to  itva  Enaiat  McCray 
all  tha  £radM.  **Ha  to  tha  a«a 
ptraaii  raapaaatoto  far  jMUag 
UjUpraiact  warlt/»  thay  My. 
"Jto  haa.raaaar&r,  toli  tha 
IfMad^wait,  ariaatoad  *mA 
Maa  a  faatiMto  aiMMt  af  wark 
to  brtoftoi  tt  aba«t«** 
^  M\AUm  MrCray  to  iMk 
to  torn  tha  apauifht  bacSai 
tha  vm  tkiaMilvaa. 


mm%  m  m  ^mm%,  *  tfaat  bMch  af  Hipto  lha 

.i^^y  l.**^  advantai^&li  .  .  .  wha  waSti*  bato 
tha  MMMk  adirtoa,  to  aparattof  a  tbaaiaalvfa  »  .  .  wa  waHld«l 
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bava  ^tha  tMp  today/^ 
.  And  yan  CM  aaa  fraaa  thal^ 
MUltof  laoaa  that  tbi  itow  at 
achtoy«ma«i  maaaa  htm  mara 
thM  tha  toaii^  to  tha  Ml^  but* 
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INDiyiDUAl.  fArmerc 


.       -  FROM  THE  TASK  FORGE  REPORT  /  ' 

grant  colliQtK  of  tills  country  hivt  put  ifctir 
W^pport^^  rMNiroKl  aimost  soltly  into  iff oits  thit  primarily  havaiwark«^  to  tiki 

and  raiichis,  iha  vtrtiallly^iitigratid  conplomorati  corporations  in  agrkultuiil  prii*^ 
■  ftiiction * • . (atcV  •*/:        -  ■  ^ 


^-  :  V--: 


COMMEN 


tha  vast  majority  of  agricultural  rasaarqh  and  axtansion  activitiM  is  iquany  appl^^^^ 
to  ali  fiirnwn  and  ftrm  oparitiom;  Itfaw  cultunil  practicas^  naw  varia 
sact  and  disaasa  control  procaduras,  qualHy  control,  and^dthar  pr^jicti  coniiMriiid  with 
produi^qn  agricuitura  decupiada  sighKicantamduntof  tha  tima  d^  U 
{  taaforchars  during  19170.  And^  by  shaar  numtiars^  a  majprity  of  ifia  aptivity  of  tha  land 
giint  community  is  of  diract  bariafit  to  small  ftrmars  and  famitynnimd  corpdratidns 
(silica  thay  ara  in  tha  majdrity  of  tiiosa  im^^^ 

Evan  Jiighly  spacializad  machinary,  jri^tHbugh  it  might  ba  too  axpanstva  for  tha  small 
oparato^ls  availabld  on  a  loan  or  rantal  basb  td  all  units  iiivohad  m  food  and  fibal^ 
prqductiot^ 

Almost  dna-qiHiRanifNtha  tdtal  tima  axpandtd  by  axtanshin  in  Florida  is  spant  inh  ^  ^ 
proving  hrm  iKoma.  Ex^     df  tha  axtansidH  affdrt  toward  small  farmars  and  family 
corporate  units  fii^nastfatad  in  tha  succiss^^^ 


erIc;  ^  If? 
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Tony  Costa,  -was  one  of  the  : 
luckiiir  Cuban  farmers.  If e  had 
to  give  up  a  lot  when  he  up- 
irootecl  his  family  from  Cuba  in 
3!^59  and  movftd  to  Dtde  coun- 
tyr^moce  jhan  ftoat  oif^us  realize 
since  We've  neveir  experienced 
■  such  a  situation.  Biit  Costa!"had 
heeit  selling  products  in  this 
country  for  several  years,  uni^ 
had  contacts  here  ^nd  a*  batik 
account.  -  * 

*'0t  courser  this  would  not 
have  jbeen  possible  if  I  had  ndt 
been  dofng  businests  in  the  United 


Tony  Costa  ralk»  willr  Sub<Troptca| 
Statron  ttmoto  *  brtcdtr  Jdmts 
Sfrob*!.     y  .  • 

.  r 
States,"  Costa  sty*"  while  mo* 
tioning  to  His  farm  qhd  packing 
house. 

"But,  with  niy  money  here  1 
WAS  able  to  buy  land  and  »tart 
farming  again." 

Costa  had.  farmed  Cuban  soil 
since  1933.  His  oldest  son»  Jose 
Antonio/  was  completing  a  de- 
gree in  agriculture  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  at  the  time  the 
family  left  Cuba^ 

Over  the  years  Costa  had 
grown  oranges,  rice  and  native' 

48  .  .  , 


Cubiari  Farncier  Mak:es 
Hapld  Adjiistixient 

EiXtexigfloxi^  Stailo 

FARM  »S  USED  FOR  TOMATO  FIELD  tESTS 


crops,  and  tais^  cattle;  His 
last  Ave  years  in  the  homeland 
were  jspent  concentrating  oh  tp^ 
matoes  which  were  shipped  to 
northern  mkrkets.  He  had  a  di- 
versilied  knowledge  of  farming. 

The  Costas  hought  30  *cres  of 
Dade  county  irocklind  in  1960 
and  started  bveir/  It  ij^^^niazing. 
what  they  hAve  accomplished  in 
three  short  years.  ' 

Dade  county  Extension  agents 
and  ijcientists  at  the  Suh'TVopic- 
al  Experiment  Station  at  Home- 
stead jnight  call  Costa  a  ''model 
fanner'^  He  is  one  of  the  main 
"co-operators"  with  the  Sub-Tro" 
pibal.  station  which  has  estaib* 
lished  a  system  of  field  testing 
with  Tarious  DAde  county  farm- 
ers. . 

■  Not  a  day  goes  by  that  Sta* 
tion  vegetable  specialist  Jim 
Strobel , can't  be' found  walking 
up 'and  down  "rows  of  trellised 
tomato  plants  planted  in  Costa's 
i5-^'crfc  plot.  About  three-fourths 
of  the  plants  are  experimental 
strains  being  tested  hy  the  Sub- 

,  Tropical  station.  Some  of  ^these 
strains  are  nearly  ready  for  re- 
lease,  according  to  Strobel.  "JBut> 
we  can't  really  make  &  release 
without  good  field  tests/'  he 
says.  Costa's  farm  provides  an 
excellent  proving  ground  since 
he  is  careful  to  listen  to  recom^ 
mendaiions  from  Extension  and 
Stations  adviters.  «  - 

Or,  Costa's  farm  is  a  favorite 
stopping  point  for  assistant 
county  agent  Seymour  Gold-^ 
Weber  as  he  makes  rounds  or 
conducts  visitoi;s  on  a  tour  of. 

'  Dade  county  agriculture. 


Costa  is  concentrating  on  to- 
mato production  noiRT.  He  packa 
and  ships  direct  to  noHherh  mitf- 
kets  a  "vine  ripe**^^  tomato  to  com- 
pete with  '^hothouse"  tomatoei 
marketed  from  northern  farmt 
during  the  winter.  Theae  vine* 
ripened  tomatoes  compahd  a 
premium  price. 

Although  tomatoes  are  Coir 
ta's  bread  and  butter  crop,  the 
wise  veteran  'was  quick  to  diver^- 
sify  his  Dade  county  operation. 
1964  wiU  be  his  third  y.ear4rrow- 
ing  Calamon'dins  for  sale  ai 
house  ,  plants  to  nMrserlea  and 
greenhouses  ,  throughout  the 
country.  He  has  an  avocado 
grove  and  markets  between 
5,000  and  6,000  boxes  of  the  ex- 
clusive'subtropical  fruit  each 
year.  And,  Costa  is  experiment* 
ing  with  several  Cuban  nkiive 
vegetalble  crops  '  including  the 
yucH,  icasava^  jind  Cuban  sweet 
potato.  ^ 

"With  all  of  the  people  Of  Uv 
tin  origin  in  the  United  States, 
»I  think  we  will  have  good- mar- 
kets if  we  can  learn  to  grow 
these  native  crops  here/'  Costa 
says.  *■ 

The  former  Cuban  farmer's, 
goal  for  his  Dade  county  f arnl— 
which  is  located  Only  a  couple  of 
miles  from  the  SubtrOpi<^l  sta- 
tionr—is  to  h^^^e  products  ready 
for  market  on  a  year  around 
basis<.  He  explains  that  he  can 
keep  his  field  and"packing  house 
labor  on  a  full  time  basis  by  di< 
versifying  and  thu^  avoiding 
labor  problems^ 

.  Costa  undoubtedly  gets  much 
help  from  son  "Joe"  who  is  pre- 
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^sently  wrljtinjr  hit  mister^s  the- 
sis in'ayrrculturtl  eco«oinic«. . 

the  COitai  hive  three  other 
children.  Their  only  duuifhter, 
.  I|Oui$«L,>ls  married  to  Alberto  ' 
'  FohtiU.  The  other  two  hoys  are 
Michelangelo  and  Boherto  JTdse^ 
^  Tony<  iplves  much  crediii  for 
his  quick  adaptation  to  the 
strange  toils  and  gn^owing^condi- 
tfo^S  of  Dade  county  to  Jlxten-  . 
sioA  sgents  jsnd  Stations  sci* 
jfintistst 

"EVery  nian  mustdecWe  for 
himself»J'  Cbita  lays,  "and  I  am 
able  to  make  these  deciiions  on 
what  irbest  to  do  on  my  farm. 
Some  farmers  will  mSke  butand  / 
others  will  jiot.  That  is  life."  / 

His  statements  betray  a  sa<^ 
isfactCon  with  his  new  home.* ' 


J*»  Cotfo  mont  «  ftfatttnf  onJhs 
iiradihf  lin*,  allt  stitwn  |b»Uw. 


Her  Problem  Was  $3,000  Big 

Mrs..  X.  was  a  homemaker  with  a  prdblem-43,000.  big.. 

She  had  plunged  the  family  Into  $3,000  worth  ol  debts  without 
her  husbani  realfadng  it 

Then  her  husband  found  out  about  the  debts*  He  wanted  his  wife 
to  continue  to  handle  this  family  budget,  but  expected  her  to  leam 
to  nianage  money.     ''■'^■'-^^  ' 

Mrs.  X  sought  help \from  her  ojunty  home  demonstration  agent 
"How  can-we  manage  our  money  better?*  she  asked. 

tec  County  Home  Agent  Dorothy  Cltsson  had  some  answcrt. 
She  discussed  time  and  money  management  with  her  visitors,  as  wsU 
as  consumer  buying  and  planning  menus;  She  followed  up  this  dis- 
cussion by  giving  the  homemaker  bu^etins  on  the  subject  to  read 
Mrs.  CUsson  asked  the  homemaker  to  read  the  bulletins  carefully, 
then  come  back  for  more  dctailfcd  planning. 

two  weckl  later  Mrs.  X  Was,  back,  bringing  a  collection  of  fi« 
nancisl  facts  and  figures  she  had.  tabulated.  The  figures  shdwed  that 
Mr.  X  iprovidcd  a  good  income  for  Ws  family.  The  problsin  was 
msna^g  that  income.  •        .  ' 

TogeUier,  the  homemaker  and  the  home  agent  set  up  a  flexible 
money  management  plan  for  the  famll)^,  including  allowances  for 
the  children  and  fUnds  earmarked  to  pay  oS  the  debts. 

Recently;  the  homemaker  reported  that  she  is  still  working  hard 
on  her  plan  and  has  taken  a  part-time  job  to  eosfc  the  financial  situa< 
tion.  She  says  it  will  be  at  least  two  years  before  they  will  bo  ^on 
top"  again.  •       *       .  » 

If  I  had  Only  known  more  about  spending  mondy  when  JL  first  was 
niarried,  I  could  have  saved  all  this  trouble.  I  surely  want  tay  chil*. 
dren  to  leant  more  about  managing  money  than  I  did,"  she  says< 

This  Was  not  the  only  family  in  Lee  cpimty  experiencing  severe  - 
financial  troubles.  Loss  of  a  job  or  illness  In  many  families  would  put 
Uiem  In  the  Same  position.  . 

Realising  how  acute  this  problem  was,  Lee  county  home  dem- 
onstration clubf  began  a  long-term  program  featuring  consumer  edu- 
cation and  management  To  really  do  justice  to, so  comprehensive 
a  program,  the  group  decided  to  spend  tne  first^y^ar  absorbing  back- 
ground information.  Money  management  waf  the  fint  phase,  with 
tne  emphasis  on  determining  the  goals  .and  values  of  the  family  and 
making  a  money  spending  plan  to  attain  these  goals. 
•  The  study  of  credit  buying—learning  the  types  of  credit,  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages,  and  how-to  figure  the  true  rate  of  inter- 
est'-came  next  ;   '  \ 

last  aspect  studied  this  year  was  the  general  principles  of 
buying;  influence  of  advertising,  trading  stamps,  uSe  of  labels. 

These  programs  were  preilepted  to  dub  members,  4'H  leaders, 
special  interest  groups  of  young  homemakers,  before  civic  dubs,  and 
on  television.  " 

Further  infomistion  In  consumer  education  In  choosing  pqts  and 
.pans,  household  knives,  and'  luggage  wns  given  on  television. 

•Homo  demonstration  club  leaders  are  making  a  study  of  how  to 
b^y  sheets,  towel$/» slips  and  dresses, 

'  4'H  leaders >re  using' this  jnformattoa  as  they  work  with  4-H'ers  in 
each  project  area  where  it  is  applicable.  A  new  project  called  **Dol-; 
lars  and  Sense"  is  popular  with  4-H  club  girls^ 

Six  classes  of  9th  graders  studied  money  management,  Tliey  were 
encouraged  to  use  this  as  a  home  project. 

Since  there  is  always  need  for  lielp  in  managing  money  this  prch 
gram  viill  be  repeated  year  after  year.  ^^^^ 
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eoMMUMiiir  oEveujinMENT 


FRpM  THE  TASK  FORCE  REPORT 

"Vkn  Hs  bthtr  pirtntn  in  thi  land  grant  complix,  thi  CoKtgt s  of  Africuftura  and  tht 
Agricufturaf  Experiment  Stitjons,  Extension  Seivice  has  not  Jhred  up  to  its  mandate  for 
servict  to  rural  people." 

COMMENT 

Extensipri''afiehts  have^'been  accused  in  the  report  df  beini  little  more  than  chemicai 
salesmen;  Florida  specifically  cited  because,  its  agents  urged  farmers  to  adopt  chemical 
weed  controls.  The  report  fails  to  continue  its  out  of  context  quotition  and  point  out 
that  this  type  of  control  lowers  the  farmers  overall  production  costs.  Furthermora/to 
criticize  the  promotion  of  chemical  controls  because  they  provide  profits  to  chemical 
manufacturers  is  like  ifondemning  plowing  because  it  behefiti  mKhineiY  manufacturars. 
if  s  obvious,  you  cannot  Arm  without  plowini,  and  it  should  be  just  as  obvious  that  you 
cannot  grow  crops  whera  wefdsjnsects,  and  dtseasei  abound. 

Extension  im  hnn  involved  in  rurel  community  development  for  meny  years.  The 
raport  criticizes  extension  because  these  efforts  represent  only  7  percent  (their  figure)  of 
the  total  effort  It  should  be  remembered  that  increased  agricultural  productivity  and 
subseituent  increased  cash  farm  income  ($1.3*biilion  io  Florida  in  1971)  is  of  direct  bene- 
fit to  the  rural  community. 

In  addition,  Florida  Extension  programs  have  bNn  aimed  clirectiy  at  community  de- 
velopment in  rural  arees.  Community  development  problem  solving,  utilization  of 
natural  resource,  and  qtiier  similar  acthrity  is  demonstrated  in  the  following  exemples. 
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;  £]xten@i€>ix  Teams  With 
Putollo  Housing;  Authority 
'  To  Help  People  ' 


One  of  the  creat  itnigg)es  in  an 
ftfluent  socletf  It  helping  all  teg* 
mcnttoCihe  Kckty  bnprove  their 
f  Undtrds  o(  living.  * 

The  challmgt  o(  helping  jow- 
{ncome  famlllef  live  better  within 
their  means  and  improve  their  liv- 
ing itandardi  Is  being  met  more 
and  mote  by  cooperation  among 
lederal  and  itatt  ageodet^ 

One  excellent  example  of  this 
cooperation  if  found  in  Duval  coun. 
ty  where  the  Agricultural  £xt«n- 
llon  Service  Is  working  with  the 
Public  Housing  Adminbtratioa  to 
lietter  condition!  among  lowin* 
come  families. 

"One  of  the  first  things  you  must 
understand  about  the  term^Iow  in* 
comeV  is  that  all  types  of  people 
are  Involved."  Mrs.  NeUie 
Mills,  Duval  Ifome  ]>monitration 
Agent,  "One  of  the  bif  tow.tncome 
groups  is  made  up  of  retired  ]people 
who  must  learn  to  live  on  United 
Social  Security  paymenU  *  ^ 

Mrs.  Mills  poInU  out  that  illncM. 
with  accompanying  'financial  re. 
verses  because*  the  breadwinner 
is  incapacitated,  is  another  conW* 
butor  to  the  low  Income  problem. 

In  many  casei,  people  must  com> 
pletely  change  their  way  of  living 
ond  learn  new  methods  of  uidng. 
the  money  available. 

Early  In  im  the  Fedefal  Hous. 
ing  Authority  contacted  the  Hous* 
ing  Authori^  of  Jacksonville  and 
encouraged  that  non.profit,  muni, 
cipally  administered  organization 
to  ask  for  help  from  Duval  coun- 
t/i  Extension  olBce.  (Similar  eon* 
tact*  wcro  made  in  several  other 
Florida  counties.) 

Ed  L«rimer,  director  of  the  Tack, 
sonville  PliA  was  Well  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Mills  and  her  work»  and 
telephoned  her  almost  immediate* 
ly.  Soon  after  this  call  Lorimer  and 
members  of  his  sUff  met  with  Mrs. 
Mills  and  with  Mty.  Bessie  Canty, 
Duval  assistant  agent  in  charge  of 
special  programs, 

Lorimer  Told  the  home  econom* 
Ics  specialiiU  there  was  a  great  op* 
portunlty  for  Eatension  to  help  a  . 
large  number  of  people  in  three 
Jacksonville  public  housing  proletts 
Involving  several  hundred  unlU. 
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Since  people  living  in  the  public 
homing  unfts  were  6f  limited  in. 
comes  (applicants  for  housing 
must  meet  certain  maximum  In- 
csoipe'requIrcmcnU),  iT^itruction  in 
homemAking,  use  of  household  ap- 
pliances (many  of  which  were 
completely  unknown  to  some  of  the 
residents),  and  meal  planning  to 
fit  a  tight  budget  wera  given  high- 
est priority.  Extension  had  the  re. 
■»ourc«f  to  set  up  educitlobal  pro* 
grams  along  these  lines. 

Mrs.  MHk  and  Mrs.  Canty  admit 
the  extreme  need  foe  help  probaWy 
overshadowed  all  other  consldera^ 
tions-such  M  taking  several  months 
to.  plan  art  approach.  They  accepted 
the  challenge  to  move  ahead  imme- 
diately relying  on  the  housing 
autborltyS^abiliiy  to  conUct  peo- 
plel  ' 

•%Ve  weren't  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  average  age  of  the  people 
who  attended  the  special  interests 
schools  set  up  In  the  next  few 
weeks,"  Mrs.  Mills  says.'  "Of 
course  we  wanted  more  young 
bomemakenr,  But  we  expect  n»re 
young  people  in  future  meetings 
by  having  more  time  to  raise  inter, 
est  in  advancer  ' 

Mrs.  Cant/s  meetings  In  two  of 
the  housing  projects^  Bkxlgctt  and 
Durkeville.  were  more  successful 
In  attracting  young  homcmakcrt. 

The  Brst  scries  of  "special  Inter- 
est" meetings  lasted  six  weeks. 
(Special  interest  groups  is  the  term 
applied  to  educational  programs 
not  carried  out  through  regularly 
organized  Home  Demonstration 
clubs.) 

The  subjects  covered  In  the  lOM 
six.weck  series  Wcro  designed  for 
two  purposes  in  many  cases.  Sinca 
pu1)lic  housing  Is  a  long-term  lnves« 
ment  for  Jacksonville,  the  author- 
ity's mAnagement  is  always  inter* 
ested  in  baving  unib  well  cared 
for  by  tenants.  Lesions  on  making 
housework  ttaSxx  sttesscd  a  good 
ettitude  toward  housework,  meth- 
ods of  Improving  ikilb;  und  how  to 
save  time,  money  and  energy,  By 
making  housewi>rk  easier,  both  tho 
people  and  the  housin  A  develop- 
ment beneiltcd, 


SIp<»  bousewivet  attending,  the 
training  sessions  were  interested  in 
Ways  they  could  make  their  food 
dollars  ro  further,  tly  Duvat^home 
economists  found  a  receptive  au- 
dience for  some  ideu  on  good 
nutjition  u  a  way  of  maintaining 
better  health. 

Some  of  the  people'  were  totally 
unfamiliar  witb  many  household 
appliances.  All  homes  In  the  de- 
veiopment  projects  have  fully 
equipped  kitchens,  (furniture  for 
the  rest  of  the  hoitfe  must  he  sup- 
plied by  the  tenant)  but  not  all  of 
the  tenants  knew  how  to  use  this 
equipment  and  it  was  either  being 
misused  or  not  used  at  alt  Some 
tenants  tiwught  they  could  save 
money,  for  example,  by  tumlngof 
the  hoiwater  heater  at  night  Thk 
is  one  of  the  examples  thet  Lorimer 
,  discussed  with  Mn.  Mills  i|nd  Mrs. 
Canty.  . 

Otner  programs  In  the  siX'Week  ' 
series  covered  control  of  pests  Iff. 
side  and  outside  the  home,  and 
safety  in  and  around  the  home. 
Both  subj^  were  popuUf. 

When  the  home  economics  speci- 
alists fint  met  witK  their  groups, 
they  discussed  *ome  of  the  subject* 
to  be  covered,  but  opened  the  door 
for  members  of  tho  groups  to  ex- 
press  their  needs  and  problems. 
This  has  given  the  Extension  agents 
.  a  better  insight  for  planning  future- 
programs  within  the  housing  de. 
veloptrients. 

This  is  not  the  Irst  example  of 
work  with  Jow'Income  groups  In 
Duval  county.  The  Home  Dem- 
onstration-Itaf  has  io  eral  "speci- 
al IntCTCst**  groupa  i/s  MpiMjctlon 
with  churclrtjs,  schools,  and  t!io 
Welfare  Department,  and  often . 
re.icl»es  Into  this  area  through  an  , 
active  4'H  club  program. 

Mrs.  Louise  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Inci 
WaWen,  nssIstanU  to  Lorimer  in 
management  of  the  three  public 
bousing  projects  Involved,  worked 
closely  with  Mrs.  Mills  and  Mrs. 
Canty  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
grams. 

Work  with  public  Iwtuing  au. 
tluwltiei  is  in  progress  -In  otlter 
coitntJes  Inclutling  D.ide.  Wnellas, , 
Volusia,  Walton,  and  Hlllslmrough, 
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RAP  Help^  People  Help  l^^ei^^f'^cB 


^  Rural  Atmi  D«\'eIopncnt  U  t 
t«rm  dmaihlni  nuny  progrtmi  of  ^ 
rttouro*  devflopfiwnt  whfch  mo.  > 
h^iat  <»ooducted  by  organized  Jo* 
cal  groupt. 

Rtirif  Atcfts  Devclopmetit  might 
mort  proporly  bt  dmribecl  u  i 
concept  or  ict  of  jkleu  than  as  a. 
projpwn*: 

Rural  Areas  D«veIopm«2tt  ia* 
voIvM  more  efident  um  of'Iocal 
t  ittoMnm  and  xcvmcet  available 
from  aaUSje  the  area.  Local  .re* 
lOuroM  jouudt  not  only  th«  ob- 
vJou*  pbyilcal  re«ource>->land,  \va. 
tor,  min^^lt  and  dimato— but  also 
retourcet  in  tb«*fomi  of  lnsUtu< 
tioni  which  |Ht)vldo  jcrviceji  and 
human  resources  which  arc  mani< 
faited  through  the  capabllitici  of 
pec^pM  themselves.  Resources  from 
outridt .  the  area  which  may  be 
brought  to  bear  on  locaf  economic 
or  aocial  problems  includa  capital, 
teciinka]  Information  and  services 
avaQabla  from  various  agencies 
and  ofitanizatioos. 

Usually  when  local  organlza> 
tJoni  comoinaf  hfces  to  form  Ru* 
ral  Areas  Development  commit* 
tets.  thay  seek  to  establUh  (1)  el' 
Ident,  profitable  farms,  (Si)  rural 
industrlea  and  businesses,  (-3)  train*  ' 
lAg  and  retralnlnic  programs  for 
peopU  not  needed  In  agriculturo, 

(4)  adequate  public  facilities,  and 

(5)  expansion  of  recreational  fadi* 
ties  for  both  rural\and, urban  peo« 
pie*  ' 

^Florida  counties  \  which  have 
enioyad'th*  greatest  sb^sa  In  ru* 
ral  davelppment  efforts  tiav«  been 
thos*  with  the  broades^^  support 
from  existing  county  organt^t/ons. 
Formation  of  an  overall  develop* 
ment  council  —  with  membr^hlp 
from  each  organized  group  wil|iln 
th«  county  *—  fosters  a  united  k|« 
tack  on  problemi  that  might  b^ 
rttardlng  growth  or  progress. 

Th«  typical  Rural  Areas  Dc' 
vji^lopmtnt  council  functioni 
through  subcommittees,  each  of 
which  concentrates  on  speciBo  . 
^problems.  Thav  are  established 
whan  lustifled  by  need  arid  dts- 
banded  when  the  na«d  no  longer 
exists.    Th«  usual  clpunty  RAO 


commiilttet  tekctt,  frtmi  its  group, 
a  steering  comoUttMi  or  e«eciitivt 
board  compoaed  of^Av*  to  aeven 
irfembers. 

Within  each  county,  employees 
of  V.  S.  DepArtment  of  Agrkultura 
agencies  coinposc  a  tachnlcal  «c> 
tion  panel  wfiKh  stands  ready  to 
assist  on  all  problems, falling  with' 
in  their  area.  Thes«  technical  «c» 
tion  pafiels  cdordinat*  Ch«  woi^ 
of  the  various  agendaa  of  th«  U« 
Department  oC  Agriculture?  and 
make  USDA  programs  mora  cffec- 
tivc. 

Tha  Statt  Rural  Araas  Davelop. 
mcnt  ^Commlttet  ii  comprised  of 
abottt  (3Ch  ageodet  and  organlza* 
tion3  interested  In  progrcif 
thrnughout  Florida. 

A  good  exampit  of  {nter*ag«ncy 
cooperation  for  progress  within 
one  county  last  yaax  wu  tha  ex* 
pjnitoa  of  a  food'frffzing  plant 
S|)Onsored  hy  tha  Rural  Areas  De- 
velopment commitie*.  Tb«  prO' 
prietor  obtained  a  loan  of  ISZjOOQ 
from  the  Area  Radavelopmtat  Ad^ 
ministration  and  a  Small  Busioeas 
Administration  loan  for  107,500.  In 
addition  to  providing  employmant 
within  tha  plant  for  about  40  peo- 
ple, this  facility  provfdaa  a  market 
tor  vegetabia  growen  In  this  and 
surrounding  countfas,  Thlaprolect 
will  havq  a  direct  ec<iiHHnIo  impact 
of  liiora  than  |IOO,000  annually. 

Iri  Northwest  Florida,  AHA  has 
provided  funds  for  a  fauibdity 
study  of  tha  opportunItias<  for  eco- 
nomic operation  of  cement  and 
lime  plants.  Th«y  ara  also  provid* 
ing  funds  for  studying  tha  faasiblll' 
ty  of  a  vegetab|a  iwocesiing  plant 
recommended  by  tha  Jackson 
CounW  RAD  Commltlea,  and  a- 
port  facility  on  tha  Apalachicola 
River  near  Sneads.  A  grant  bsJ 
been  approved  for  studying  tba 
feasibility  of  a  day  products  plant 
in  Liberty  County.    .  > 

One  Suwannee  County  project 
was  the  establishment  <k  a  n«w 
plant  for  mining  and  prtkreulng 
limestone.  This  plant  amployi  10 
men  with  a  payroll  of  about  MO.- 
000  annually.  Itx  development 
was  a  direct  result  of  Increased  use 
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of  dolomite  limestone  in  Suwarme* 
County  which  wu  a  result  of  work 
by  the  HAD  committee.  The  Live 
Oak  vegHabla  ctub  jnaxkcti  anodi- 
er  prpfect  of  the  Suwannee  commit' 

^tee,  provided  an  outlet  for  the  pro- 
duce from  about  125  farmers  dur- 
ing 1902. 

One  of  tfai  ways  Rural  Areas. 
Development  committees  are  en* 
couraging  increased  farm  Jncotne  la 
throug)]  introduction^  pew  cropa 
or  enterprises:  In  Holmea  Coun- 
ty, new  varieties  of  peacbei  five 
gMd  promise  of  incrMsed  locothe. 
In^ Suwannee,  hew  cropi  indude 
gUdioU  OMrmlets  and  tweet  potato 
plants.  In  Jackson  County,  .four 
ofBces  for  watermelon'  buyers  .have 
been  atabllshed*  A 'new  water- 
melon marketing  center  has  been 
established  fn  Washington  County, 
RAD  committees  have  found 
that  by  combiiUog  {<oum  they 
soi^etimes  are  able  to  achieve  more 
progreis  on  intar-county  problems. 
The  county  committees  of  Walton, 
Holmes,  Washington.  Jackson,  Cal' 
houn,  Liberty  and  FVanklln  Coun- 
ties comprise  the  Northwest  Flor- 
ida Development  Association.  The 
Suwannee  River  Area  Developmeut 
Coundl  includes  Ktadison,  Jefar-' 
son,  Hamilton.  Suwannee,  Colum* . 
bia,  Lafayette,  Cikhrist.  and;  Dixie 
Counties.  The  latter  group  is  sup- 
porting a  comprehensive  develop- 
ment plan  for  the  Suwannee  River 
which  will  involve  12  recreation 
prefects  costing  a  total  of  99,24^- 

lOOO. 

In  Florida  Rural  Areas  Develop- 
ment programs,  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  hu  major,  re- 
sponsibilities for  providing  educa- 
tional and  organizational  assistance. 
The  County  Extension  Agricultural 
and  Home  Demonstration  Agents 
help  locate^uKl  train  local  organ!- 
zationid  loaders.  They  also  pro- 
vide dislstance  in  forming  organi- 
latlord.fdr  development  work..  The 
Zxttatiofi  Service  serves  the  com* 
mittees  as  a  soMrce  of  educational 
materials  on  various  subjects,  and 
helps  the  committees  locate  tpedal- 
tsts  and  tKhnldans  needed  on 
speciflo  problems* 
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Marim  Coimly  Oean-Up  Campaign  Nets  Results 


jPof  yMrt^peopW  Iri  Muioa  County  M  t«lktt|l 
about  poor  Mnll«tJon»  henllh  nroblcmi,  tnd  th«  lo« 
creasing  number  of  farm  and  nomt  acddenti. 

But  nobody  did  anytblng  about  tbcnv-»(hat  K  not 
until  this  year  when  loma  00  Kegro  cofflmunUy  lead* 
erx  launched  a  clean  up  campflgn.  Their  (argei?— 
To  rid  tha  county  of  moinulloei  and  cut  down  mount' 
iog  farm  and  horn*  accklenU. 

Tha  iroup  toon  learned  it  wu  iteceiiary  to  call 
on  other  committees  and  leaders  to  do  Jptdio  Jobs* 
Getting  volunteers  wu  no  probtem.  Barben,  under* 
takers,  bustoeumen,  dodort,  teachers,  mialsters,  do* 
meitic  workers,  and  laborers  canw  forward,  laady  to 
help,  ^ 

Committeet--ffflveii  of  them,  to  bi  exactwoUad 
up  their  iletves  and  went  to  work.  A  ste*rliig  com- 
mittM  planned  and  dtradad  work  to  ba  doo*.  It  stt 
a  data  for  c»mpktlng  tha  campaign.  Tha  fob  of  tht 
beautiicatioo  committea  was  to  etWiraga  famlliaa 
to  plant  lawns,  trees.  Howers,  and  to  bAntih  all  rub* 
bith«  tin  cans  and  refusa  around  the  homt. 

Keeping  tha  public  informed  of  ptani  and  pro^ 
greya  kept  the,  publicity  oommittat  buiy.  MniiM 
with  dty  and  county  governing  boards  to  discuss 
plans  of  Operation  Clcan'ttp  and  to  raquatt  thak*  as* 
s^taoca  in  Implementing  th«  plans  tooSf  many  houM 
of  tha  contact  commlHairs  tim«>  ' 

No  aipact  was  overlookad  Tha  homa  Improva* 
ment  oommiKa«  gava  trainbg  in  Inttrior  daooraUon 
to  adulU  and  young  paopla.  And,  Inall/,  tha  avalua* 
tion  arid  survey  commiHea  m«asurad  rtlulb  a»d  rac* 
ommeoded  further  work  to  ba  done. 


All  county  and  dty  boards,  profassioMl  leadars, 
buslnesimen,'  and  clvl^  organlzationi  endorsed  ^ 
•drive.  City  and  county  govemmtnti  furoishad  trucks 
to  haul  away  rubbish.  In  six  days  3t5  truck  loads  of 
refusa  were  taken  to  diipoul  points^ 

Mora  thin  IfiOO  shrubs  and  tr«ea  wera  donated  by 
individuals  and  groups  for  community  beautUcatJoa 
Thirty'Ona  diliptdated  buildings  wera  raxed^  Mote 
than  7S0  homes  wera  ImprovwJ  by  iaitaltiog  bath* 
rooms,  building  adequate  storage,  setting  drivawnyi « 
and.walkways,  adding  rooms,  hanging  drapes,  build> 
Ing  abd  rfpairing  stepSj  painlirig  and  re'roolng. 
screening,  and  Ufklscaptng.  In  an  dfort  to  control 
mosquitoes,  stagnant  water  was  removed, .  Building 
materialf,  paint,  and  other  supplies  were  secured  at 
a  dilcouot. 

.  The  new  agricultural  budding  was  an  insptratloit 
to  m^bers  of  the  oMimunfty  to  improve  their  sur« 
rouodingf.  After  i'H  dub  members  and  adults  helped 
landscape  the  building,  they  put  Into  pradice  wW 
they  bad  learned  about  landscaptfogin  their  own  yards 
and  surroundiogi. 

Operation  Clean-t/p  extended  to  deanlng  and 
beautifying  community  cemeteries  and  getting  run* 
nlflg  water  installed  in  them.  . 

Hw  Agricuhural  Extensfcm  Service  cooperated  all 
the  way*  frpm  start  to  Inlih,  contributing  counsel, 
knoW'how,  and  educational  aids  to  make  the  OMrm* 
tkm  a  success. 

And  successfulit  was«  So  HKceiaful.  in  fiict,  thai 
the  Campaign  will  be  continued  another  year  with 
the  same  oblective— better  living. 
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,  THCiNVlllOfiMtNf 

*        »  ,        »       .  * 

f  BOM  THE  TASK  FORCE  BEPORT  ' 

"Tim  fand  innt  comiminity  cumntly  is  front  mmI  Mnttr  with  a  rtoititioii  of  cohcmh 
•Ml  ■  iliitilay  of  mmth  proiaeti  Mtpti  to  lava  tlit  food  ttrth."  AND' 

"AppifMiliy  it  it  MiiM  MUM  of  iiiilt  tiiat  compiis  tN  eofflrauntty  to  raiii  fonmni 
)witli«diowofconcafn~"  *  . 

COMMENTS 

Floridt  igricutturt,  ltd  by  thi.lmtftutt  of  Food  and  A|ficuttuiiil  Scitnen,  his  for 
« yMrt  bMii  coficfrnid  with  promitini  tRvironmtntal  protictton  and  prtitrvatioii.  Whtth^ 
•r  ttM  profifrt  invotvid  non-ehtmical  imact  or  dlaaaia  oontrohtacbniquas,  naw  dtaaaia- 
raiktant  crop  variatiai,  or  ma  of  laatfariiilaiit  chamicali,  rataaithafs  hava  liaaii 
doialy  anodatad  wHh  afforts  to  raduca  anvfronmaittal  poHution,  particularly  whara 
ayriciiltiiraisinvoivad./  '  / 

Exampiaa  of  oniy  a  fav^  of  Florida's  anvironmantil  protactfon  proframi  foHow. 
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mm  LET  AmiBIOTICS 

GET  INTO  YOm  MILK 


to  modem  medicine,  majr  poae  a  direat  19  (ke  caawnMrV 
fiaaltk  aiKl  complicate  dairy  plant  prabttma  if  tha  drvf 
gett  Into  milk.  -  j  >^ 

WHIla  antiMoticf  have  proTii  vatMalil«  in  traating 
tMMitUt  ih«ra  ara  2  apecific  reapoM  ivky  hard  ownarg 
ahould  Mt  that  milk  from  treated  cowf  should  nat  h« 
allowed  on  tha  marki<t.  Ont  uaton  Sa  haiad  aai  a  rf< 
search  diKOvery  at  the  University  of  Florida {  that  la, 
that  milk  from  penid I Im  treated  coura  will  yot  saiir« 
Therefore^  ItStannoi  b<  usad  to  manufacture  cartala  dairy 
products,  su^bJia  buHermUk  and  cottaga  chatac. 

This  Is  one  reason  for  katping  alt  antibiotic  cantalA* 
ing  milk  front  the  marked  Perhaps  mora  Important  ia 
the  fact  that  many  pabpla  ara  allar|io  to  cerlahf  af  tha 
antibiotic  drugs.  This  haa  prompted  lha  Foad  and  Drug 
Administration  to  outlaw  antibiotitv  In  milk*  Pankillta 
haa  been  notorloua  In  this  respect,  Paapta  with  sansl. 
tivity  to  aiitibiotica  will  often  hava  a  aavara  skin  rash 
and  develop  other  aymptoma< 

Therefore^  th*  FPA  haa  ordarsd  that  "the  ptesfnet 
of  antibiotic  drugs  In  food  inl^ed  for  human  consump* . 
(ion  Of  tha  direct  6r  indireX  addition  of  such  drtigw  ta 
auch  food*  may  be  datmadi^  adullfratlort.**  Thft  mean* 
that  an  entire  tanl(  truck  Iju^of  n^ilk  cotild  ba  condemned 
and  dumped  if  f  check  sholed  anliblotica  were  presatC^ 

*  Research  at  the  UniversiV*  Dairy  Product*  Labora* 
tory  and  the  dairy  reaearch  unit  tereiflad  that  milk  from 
one  treated  Cow  would  ruin  all  the  milk  from  80  healthy 
cows  if  combined  In  tha  supply.  This  situation  Is  even 
more  serious  today  because  of  Increased  'drug  potency 
and  tha  combining  of  drugs  to  make  a  single  do«e. 

These  drugs  in  milk  that  is  to  be  uscdjln  manufactura 
of  buttermilk  tauie  it  to  fail  to  lour.  Aa  little  aa  0.1 
unit  of  penicillin  per  milliliter  of  milk  will  preyant 
culturas  from  growing  and  devtlaplng  lactio  add,  tha 
essential  constituent  of  buttarmiik^  In  fact,  dairy  plama  ^ 
cannot  use  such  milk  for  ^ny  cultured  milk  |>roduct. 
Where  they  have  tried,  failure  and  tataf  loaa  of  tha  mltk 
was  the  result. 


Every  madem  dairyman  should  know  that  mUk  frani 
a  msstitia>wfactad  uddar  traaiad  wkh  amibiotica  »a  net 
to  ba  put  In  tha  aupply  delivered  to  market.  Tha  FDA 
spaciBea  that  »llk  fram  treated  segments  of  uddara  ahauM 
he  discarded  or  used  for  piirposaa  other  than  human  . 
consumptian  for  at  taaat  72  hours  after  tha  last  tim«  tha 
drug  ia  in|aclad  lata  the  udder.  This  maana  tha  milk 
from  6  oompljrta  mlfkingi-tflar  the  last  traatmaat  w«at 
ba  dumped.  If  only  1  quarlar  m(  tha  udder  la  treated, 
only  tha^aMlk  from  It  needs  ^  he  discarded,  .Hammer, 
if  the  antibiotics  ara  injected  Into  tha  cow'a  muKte,  then 
.  all  milk  must  he  thrown  out. 

The  dairyman  has  a  respaiMability  to  take  2  stepa  in 
'rigard  to  thia  Iropertant  issue  of  antibiotics  In  milk< 
Flrsti  ha  should  Wome  aware  of  the  severe  consequeiicaa 
that  may  raault  when  milk  from  treated  cows  hi  mixed 
with  milk  to  he  aold. 

Sacend,  he  should  design  a  ayatom  that  can  fundlaii 
without  error  on  the  part  of  the  dairy  workers.  Where 
hards  ara  large,  treated  cowl  ahould  he  aeparalad  fram 
nandnfactad  animals^  Some  way  of  marking  tha  traaMd 
cows  would  help  to  Indicate  when  the  coi^  is  to  he  re> 
turned  to  the  regular  milking  herd. 

All  treated  cowa  should  ha  mllkfd  last  where  pipe* 

line  milkara  ara  used.  Tht«  milk  should,  not  (lew  Into 
the  storage  tank.  Where  vacuum  tanka  are  Used,  k  will 
be  necessary  to  provide  a  small  extra  can  or  tank  far 
collecting  aUch  milk.  Or  an  ahemativa  would  he  to 
hand-milk  the  treated  cows. 

^  Dairymen  are  In  general  agreement  that  antihiotica 
am  benelidal  for  treating  mastitis.  They  weuld  aulfar 
a  hard  blow  to  (ha  milk  chedc  if  (hey  had  to  do  wkheut 

them*  ^ 

Tha  progressiva  dairyman  raaliaee  that  prevaotioM 
and  good  hercT  sanitation  la  more  important  than  curhil 
the  ittfaction  after  it  grls  a  foothold.  These  actually 
eenajtituta  the  first  line  of  'defeM«  against  the  aertoua 
disease. 

Cangasted  areas  ara  to  blame  for  much  of  the  spread 
ef  mastitis  from  cow.  ta  cow.  If  the  CattU  area  la 
cramped,  the  dairyman  should  enlarge  tha  space.  Stumpa 
*nd  ether  ahatructiona  shouM  Ibe  removed  from  areas 
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PESTICIDE  RESIDUES  -  -  Cim  We  Avoid  Them? 

Wm,  G.  MiTCHEtL 


Kanducf  ama  bif  question  mark  in  the  minds  ol 
m»njr  Florida  vegetable  growers.  But,  thanks  to  re- 
search results,  much  of  this.question  CM1^  bo  removed, 

ScientrsU  at  the  Horida  Stations  have  set  up  the 
eharttliat  accompanies  this  article  to  suggest  safe 
time  intervals  between  the  last  application  of  pesti- 
eides  and  harvett  of  the  Jrcsh  vegeUbles.*From  the 
standpoint  of  the  average  grower,  these  recommenda-  . 
tions  are  the  most  tangible  and  practical  results  of  a 
scries  of  experiments  in  prt>grcis  since  I9u0. 

The  Federal  hearings  on  pesticides  and  their  resi- 
dues in  1930  pointed  up  for  Static^* scientisU  the 
lack  of  information  on  this  vital  problem.  While  there 
was  some  information  available  from  other  state*  on 
w^idues,  these  were  usually  not  applicable  to  Florida 
because  of  dilTcrcncea  in  climat?>,  rainfall,  crops 
grown,  insceticidcs.uscd,  antl  the  like, 

SUOCISTfO  TIMf  SNtllVAll  IN  DAYS  MOM  THI  lAST  tNSKCTiCIOr 
AffirCAtroM  UNTIl  HAHVIJT. 

I  fliMd  •»  $ttullM  r!  CttUam  tnl^tuf  rtudirt  Ifljl  M.  i 

VtttXMti     Toil     ill,*    DDT     but*     ran     EI'M  }4t)t 

CthUtv       '01                   J<                    7  7 

UfcfciKi  |<  21  to* 

SntpDftet       i<    .  un         A                   «  I 

TmttoM*        n     '14       *       D       a  a 

MutUr4(;r  Nit  Nil- 

UtttK*  V        Nil        fij  14 

UflMCb  14  24 

Bfoctttl  at       un        U  10  ' 

Son.  IVu '         &  & 

Oktm  I 

'     FlMl  - 
U.t»i»lm  iim* 

SffMtH..  ..  a  ' 

t'tsCIflXiirrt        SI        .  14  7 

f*«f«iy  31  14*  ^  7  ♦ 

•AdMItbpiJ  vatk  tv^U«d.   titt   Hoi  ttmnttitnilvS, 

So  researchers  decided  to  begin  accumulation  of 
data  on  the  amounts  bf  toxic  residues  left  on  fresh 
vegetables  going  to  market  from  our  state.  Some  pre- 
liminary etudies  were  set  up  at  the  Central  Florida^ 
Station  aa  early  as  1930. 

In  1951,  the  HorticAilturo  Department  established 
a  pesticide  residue  laboratory.  Dr.  U.  E.  Waitcs,  an 
entomologist,  and  Dr.  C.  H.  Van  MiddelCm,  a  bio- 
chemist,  were  hired  to  undertake  this  work. 

Since  that  time,  these  and  other  workers  have 
completed  a  total  of  fij  difltcrent  field  experiments  on 
insecticide  rcnidues  on  fresh  vcijctahlcs,  Seven  more 
experiments  are  now  in  progress.  They  have  tested 
thvTfollowing  vegetables:  cabbage,  Chinese  eabbage, 
snap  beans,  tomatoes,  turnip  greens,  lettuce,  spinach, 
broccoli,  cscarole,  sweet  com.  Southern  peas,  okra,  • 
Irish  potatoes,  fltrawbcnrics,  squash,  cauliflower,  and 
celery. 

REOEARCH  REPORT 


Insecticides  tested  include  tox«phene.  chlordane, 
UDT,  Dilan,  parathion,  mabthion,  EPN,  Dftuinon, 
and  Systox.  Results  on  the  latter  two  are  still  incon- 
clusive. Seven  of  the  stations  in  the  Experiment 
Station  system  have  cooperated  in  these  (^ts. 

A  very  important  result  of  this  research  is  that 
we  now*novthat  Florida  growers  can  get  protection 
from  insects  and  other  pests -without  exceeding' 
Miller  Dill  tolerances  all  season  every  season.  They 
can  do  so  by  usinfj  the  right  insecttcido  or  combina* 
tion  of  ins?ctiejdei  at  recommended  rates  and 
timings.  >' 

For  C)!amplc,  a  cabbage  grower  might  be  able  to 
use  DDT  or  toxaphene  to  control  a  certain  insect 
until  W  or  21  tiays  before  harvest  time,  Then  he 
might  be  able  to  kill  this  peat  with  parathion  or  mala* 
thion  which  break  down  much  more  rapidly  -  until 
7  days  before  harvest.  Ttfltaphene  coulu  be  used  on  " 
snap  beans  if  ellcctive  against  tbe  specific  insect ' 
pest  until  14  dava  before  harvest.  Then  malathion 
or  parathion  could  bo  used  until  within  three  days 
of  harvest.  . 

.   Residue  rvscareh  is  extremely  complex.  For  ex- 
ample, one  of  the  problems  that  have  constantly  j 
beset  the  researchers  here  \m  been  that  of  adapting 
and  modifying  available  commercial  methods  for  resi- 
due determmatipns  on  our  Florida  vegetables. 

Another  problem  has  been  that  of  taking:  valid 
and  representative  field  samples  for  residue  deter- 
mination. The  Florida  researchers  have  done  con- 
lideVable  work  on  this  problem. 
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Pesticide  Lab  Dedication 


U  Wmi  tiK!  dedicmion  of -iKo 
1212,000  Southern  Experiment 
StiiioM  Pcrtici'de  Kcieirch  Lib* 
oriiory,  i  new  er«  m  cooperiiive 
reieirdi  got  undcway  June  19 
for  13  louihcni  ititei  and  Puerio  . 
Rico.  • 

^     Speaking  to  «gric^!^uVaI  lead. 

erir  induditig  ilalioft  dircctora 
A  from  the  cooperating  atatca.  Rep. 
D.  R.  (Billy)  M^uhewi  aaid  lome 
1150,000  of  Regional  Rciearch 
fundi  had:  bcer^  allocated  to  the 
•  Southern^  region  from  an**"  in» 
create  in  appropriations  au» 
thorizcd  b/  Congrcia* 

Thia  money,  ];o  said,  went  to 
•the  Florida  Station  for  .construc- 
tion of  diii  new  laboratory, 

"Id  addition,.,thp  Southern  di. 
Vectora  votcjtF  an  additional 
$62,000  ^tf  Florida  out  of  their 
1964  allocation  which  gave 
Florida  a  total  of  $212,000  for 
thic  pcilicide  facility/*  Mat' 
thewa  laid. 

In  voting  thii  money  the  other 
12  Matei  and  Puerto  Rico  gave 
up  their  iharcof  theic  increaicd 
fundi,  '^niis  dcmonitralca  aft 
important  attitude  iV^ich  ahovft 
Con;5re«  and  other  iftlcreitcd 
penoni  that  state  lUtions  can 
operate  effectively  and  in  teal 
cooperation  with  the  fundi  a  I-, 
located  by  Congreis,"  Matthcwi 
declared. 

During  hii  talk  the  congrcii. 
man  cmpltaiized  the  need  for 
chemical  peiiicidei  but  laid  pre- 
cauiiorii  were  tiecemry  in  their 
application!.  . 

Malthewi  pointed  out  that  ' 
•  damage!  from  peiti,  including 
the  cost  of*  control,  amount  to 


U  Ftshtr 


$10' 10  13  billion  yearly.  "Dc- 
fpite  other  methodi  of  p^M  con* 
Irol,  Pm  convinced  we  mutt  ttill 
uic  peiticidei,  or  clie  we  would 
not  bo  able  to  feed  the  public 
with  the  variety^and  inexpeniivc 
food  that  ii  available* to  them 
today," 

He  laid  he  wai  confident  that 
the  pesticide  feicarch  to  take 
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.  place  in  the  new  facility  wJlI 
help  answer  the  que^ioni  to  tw« 
'  baiic^  problcma  *«Jrciidiwf  re« 
maining  after  «  petticide  ia  ap« 
plied,  ami  the  pottfible  n^ituie 
of  peiticidei  or  herbicide*  at  the 
lime  of  application. 

.Following  the  ceremom'ea,  of*^ 
ficiali  were  taken  ort  a  tour  of 
the  new  facility  by  Dr.  h  R. 
Beclfcnbach,  director  of  Flori* 
dS'i  Agricultural  Experiment 
Slaiiins,  and  Dr.  C.  Jf.  Van 
Midtlelcmf  biochemij^  in  the 
Foo<l  Technology  and  .Vutrilion 
Depa)fthient,  who  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  Uh*ii  operation*. 

The  Florida  bated  reieattlt 
laboratory  ^ill  cooperate  at  • 
rogional  rcieardi  facility  under 
the  adminiitration  of  D^Beck* 
cnbach  for  the  benefit  of  the  en- 
tire South.  Federal  and  regional 
fundi  will  be  allocated  for  its 
operation,  ^  > 

-Official J  were  welcomed  By 
Dr.  II H.  Philjwti,  the  Univenity 
of  Florida**  vicc-preiident.  Dn 
n.  II.  Wilkow*ke,  aiiiitant  Ex. 
perimcnl  Stations  director,  fob 
lowed  him  with  a  rundown  of  the 
proposed  program  for  regional 
rciearch. 

According  to  Dr.  Bcckenbach. 
the  pooling  of  fund*  and  talent* 
by  experiment  itaiioni  of  the 
fooiwrating  touihem  itatc*  and 
Puerto  Rico  i*  a  -new  approach 
for  itrengthcning  regional  re 
»earch. 

The  laboratory  will  be  ttaflTcd 
by  five  rescarcheri  ai^  12  teih- 
niciani  who  will  conduct  're> 
search  in  the  pealjcidc  rciiduc 
problem  area. 
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ENP- LOW  INCOME 


FROM  THE  TASK  FORCE  BEPORT 

^'In  Florida,  work  with  tht  rural  poor  Keounts  YdrS.3X  of  thtstati  Extansion  affort, 
om  ona-half  of  which  Is jimtin  tha  Expandad  Nutrition  Prog;aia'' 

COMMENT  » 

•  t  " 

Flortdi  Cooptrativi  Exttnsjon  impldys  366  sU^  and  county  proftssioniis,  and  301 
piri^proftssionai^idis  in  thi  Expindid  Nutrition  Frogrrim.  It  is  obvious  that  if  4BX  of 
Exttnsion^s  fulNimf  imploytas  an  dtvoting  thiir  timt  txcfusivtly  to  workini  with  low 
incomi  familits  (inora^than  ona-third  of  which  is  strictly  rural  poor)  tha  S.3X  fi|ura  is  In 
arror,  Sinca  1969, 386  ptoflram  aidas  hava  workad  with  ovar  20,000  himilial  and  raachiNi 
ovar  100,000  parsons,  inctudtng  553  migraitt  familiis  involving  ovar  3,000  parsons,  ovtr 
800  famillas  of  Spaniik^mariaan  origin  and  ovar  100  Saminda  Indian  fantilia£ 

Examplas  of  tha  Florida  Expandad  Nutrition  Program  in  action  follow  in  tha  form  of 
nawspapar  storias  and  testimonials  from  para  profassionals  as  wall  as  program  partic* 
ipants.  ' 
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SECOND  SECTKHN 


ENP:  teaching  the  hard-to-reach 


Tilt  EXH*M  NutritlM 
E4uc*Um  rrHprcm  ONP)  i» 
G«did«  Ouity  if  cot'^tr  oM. 
•cQdrdIng  It  Mri.  Mtrjorlt 
Crtftry,  tod  iht  if  proud  of  ft. 

Last  spring,  tht  county. 
tbriuKh  tht  UQlvertUy  el 
TUMm*$  Olopcrttlvt  ExtmslMi 
service,  ktcimt  pirt  of  « 
lulioiuU  ctftrt  to  upcradt  Dm 
nutriUoMl  lUtut  of  tt«  potr 
cltluni,  Towirdi  thl>  goal. 
CongreM  appropriated  funds 
throuchUMU>  S.  Drpartmentof 
Agricvlturt  tt  sci  up  tiw  CNP 
project. in  tvtry  itatt.  Puerto 
Kico  and  Um  Virgin  Uanda, 
gevea  aldei  em^yed 
In  this  cowty.  tht  project  bat 
been  under  tlw  superyJalon  of 
cMn,  Groftry.  tht  local  Ex* 
'IdiiiM  Heme  Economica  Agtnl. 

flht  employed  leven  aldea.  %Hm 
trained  hitenoively  for  thret 
cwifccuUvt  wcelu.  Thcrotflar 
they  have  received  weekly  la< 
acrvlct  training  arranged  for 
and  conducted  1^  Mrs>  Gretery. 

ntt  taalc  of  the  aides  Jiaal)tcn 
to  taoch  homemalccrs  on  >i  ocit' 
tO'Oflt  basis  im  tht  homt 
situation.  They  ^avt  worked 
with  famillet  in  Himen,  Havtrur, 
Quincy.  High  Bridge.  Gr^. 
Sawdust.  Providence.  Green- 
sboro, Pint  Geovt  and  Scotland 
This  method  of  teachinf  has 
been  ntoot  succctt/ul>  During 
this  year.  Mt  famltief  have  been 
contacted  by  tht  Extension 
Bides  Over  aoTof  ihett  have 
becomt  eniTolled  families, 
meaning  that  certain  dat»  has 
been  coiiccted  and  untied  and 
that  each  family  has  had  at  least 
one  to  thret  visits  per  month  by 
an  aide!  «  ^ 

IWhtn  an   aidt  visits 


ENP  staff 


pre  Ike  sevea  CNPaldet  aid  Ihelr  Mpervkeet.  seated  k 
froM  of  a  ^'kirtkday  take**  to  eetekratt  tht  prograM't  loc 
cmfol  first  year,  funding,  left  to  rigM,  art  IWra.  daia 
CanoKlagt.  Mrs.  WttMt  Mat  Wafkl«gte««  Mrs*  Aiwa  WHHaMt. 
Mrs,  Ola  DavldMn  aHJIrs.  Semkt  P*ftkef .  ieaied«  kit  to 
rij^t.  art  Mrs,  Marjerlt  V.  Gregory.  Mrs.  CsteHe  rortfcaiid, 
Mrs.  Betly  ionei.  and  Mrs.  ItekMo  tliepkard. 


drtitkers.  IMany  chikken  fix  tht 
mltk  for  tht  family. 

Tht  Expanded  Nutrition 
Program  has  made  an  impact  on 
tht  staff,  as  well  aa  tht 
hotftemaken.  Tht  seven  aidea 
havt  used  every  opportunity  to 
team  and  to  teach  homemakera 
in  their  respective  communlUtf. 

They  havt  changed  many  of 
their  own  food  habits,  buying 
habits  and  cooking  methods,  and 


homemakcr  she  is  prepared  /p.^becoirtt  so  enthusia'stio  Vb^iit 
^«**»«'  {»T*^  changet  that  otheti  )utt 


preparktion.  meal  planning,  food 
purchasing  tnd  general 
household  managemcnl^  Sinco 
tht  aidei  art  awart  of  OA  other 
Mobi^s  that  art  too  often  faced 
by  this  segment  of  society*  they 
can  alio  make  referrate  to  ap*^ 
propria tt  agencies, 

In  addition  to  vUItj  In  hom«s» 
homemakers  are  tnviled  to  at* 
land  at  least  one  daaa  oadi 
month,  taught  by  aiddi. 


hadtochafHte  Ther#artmaMy 
other  avidcncc*  of  Improvement 
resulting  from  this  program. 
ENP  ta  a  itew  method  of 


teaching  for  CooperaUvt  Ex* 
tenaiu|«Ml  has  liKroductd  us  It 
a  ntriirtlenct.  Several  acr* 
Vict  orfahiul^fns  tnd  tht 
lana  Quk,  ehurth 

 jMlhomemaktrt 

dubntava  htW  this  program 
by  f umlaMng  stnlWiuch  ntedtd 
tcMlpmtnt  ftr  fam%i  tt  um  ki 
trdtr  U  \$Mk,  CMnty  luoch' 
rooms  btlptd  by  dMaUng  torg* 
contalnen  foe  taft  Meragt  of 
food  away  from  roaches  and 
rats. 


Kectntly  iht  aldea  havt 
received  MsMlvt  trtWi^  mi 


Witt  uet  of  food  alampt  tnd  art 
busy  helping  homemakers  plan 
food  fttedi  of  tht  family,  makt 
grocery  liau  and  shop  wisely  in 
the  aterts«  ax  well  as  reeking; 

Ail  ntidy  famUiea  In  tur 
county  Cjannot  bt  readied  by  jttit 
seven  #ldea.  as  tach  Is  only 
tmpltyed  for  twenty  or  thirty 
beun  por-week  and  art  net  full 
Unit  aide*,  but  tht  changt*  they 
bavt  alrMdy  madt  m  iMNe 
familici  la  mtil  t«* 
ceuraging.  Mora  aldts  antf 
more  working  boura  for  eech  is 
the  pTHramt  great  tot  seed  at 


;^  •  ••ESPECIAL  - :REPOin^,^-  - 

■':--S-^  •■  '  -  :  December  1970 

Tlifs  ts^  te  almost.,  over,   is  time 

to  take  inventory  agatri^  1  teinetitier  tdst  y^^^^  nor  inventoryvU 

it^.:wa5  very  ple^^^^  nymber  of  families  that  I  was  working 

v(jth  had  incre^      notabfely.  •.   :.; . ; 

^ >   :  This  year  my  fiies  are-so  large  that  I  did'-  not  have  time  to  read  all 
of  them,  il  really  did  not  have^  to*  you  knovir  your  families  niy  nlembry)  * 

-  Bui:  therq^  me  so  many  this  year,* . .  And  because  two  years  had  gone  by  so 
many  of  them  show  notable  changes.  .  It  is  hard  to  single  out  one.  ' 

; ,  > '  But  X^was' asked  to  do  so,  1  am  taken  the  record  of  a  girl  wish  has- . 
JgaCTecT nufeltio^^  :\'  ■:,  " 

I  t  was  Novv  of  th^  ye^l^69  r  l  was  working  at  the  pr i ns ton  1  abd r 
;^iaTnB,»    tt  was  a  cold  morning;  some  one  knock  at  the  dOor  of  the  cabiiT""  ! 
>wh,ere  I  was .  -  And  the  lady  as  k^-if  she  please  ^cpul  d  sp^ak  with  the  tadv  " 
/that  te'achesr  to^o)^  ^uhnyf. .   So  I     '  • 

told  this  fady"  tot  as  ioon^ as  I  finish  wilh*^th¥  1  a^y^Twas^^^ 
at  that  moment  I|^/rTl  come  over     her*   O.K.  she  replaid.  ;  •>  A 

:  surprise  was  gr^ 

for  me^  She  was  p         !'er  dress  almost  did, not,  fit  her.   She  looked 
.  hungry^  and  tired,    I  smi  1  le  and  asked  her  wish  was  her  cab^n*  *  ,  Nq^J_^^^ 
not  1  i  Ve  here  jiri jthelcamp .-  I  came  herei  1  ook in^  for  you  b^^cisuse  Siy  gir^ 
friend  MirsT  "Y"  tpl4  me  you  will  be  wbr king  her^e  thts  morhing  so  my 
^brother  got  me"  here^  Well ,  w^  do  not  want  to  just  st^nd  here  do  we.^ 
sit  in;  the  car  and 'we  will  park  some  p1ase  were  we  can  talkr  SheV looked 
so  desperate. •  ^     ^  y  //•''' 

She  began  to  talk  0^^  setled*   I  m  goen  to  be  very  honest 

with  you...  'See  N,  l.wfe  living  with  this  man.  He  is  real  nlce/and  very; 

Jtands omet .      Tike  FaoTMRer  verSTmiBi.  .nffuFW 
was  Jipjgppdr and  1  did  noAlisten -  <^ I  was  to  much  ih  1  ove  to  realise  she 

"v/as  right  at  this  point.   Well  we  were  ha|»pyJbil1_I^told;.himjLiVas_eK^^^^ 

.  i  nq  a  b  aby>  He  .i  ust  ,do_not  wanted  any  "part  of  it*  And  finally  h?  got. 
out  and  did  not  fcome"back .  ^Hy^fotfieOias^  ped'nfe  some  .bjit  J^have_a^ 
real  problem. . .  Have  !you  gol:  any  moneyf  "  l-askecT her.  Ho  maVm?\$ee  I 
was  staying  at  Mrs,  "V"  and  she  is  nice  but  no  room  there/  She  did  not 
have  to  explain  that  to  me./  ,Krs^  "Y'V  ii  the  mother  of  18  children  that 
speaks  for  itself .  . ,  Mrs.'-X  I  want  to  help  you  so  bad. But  in  w 
job  we  ai^e  not  social  workers .  We  are  ■  Hutriti pn^^xpancipttt.  So  I  teach 
to  cook .  But  what  T  can  do  is  ref fer  ybii  to  those .  people  whoos  ioh  is 
to  help  people  that  need  other  things  like  you,  tf ave^y gu jg eg n  a  Dr. . 

:: Jlo^^  Never.  J^hen. Is  your  baby  do?  Next  ntonth  I  tHinRl 

Family  Success  Story  -  118  ^  /  ,  ; 

.Florida  ^  ■■      :  ' !'  - '.  :  ^  :  ■ 


.  ■■'  .'  :  vt  .V  ■ '  '  ■  "     .    ■     ■;.  ■■ .  '  ■'■  ■  ■ .  :■ 

,  .  :      I  <lot  a  paper  and  >>i£Q.ta^:down  the  addres s  of  the  m^^ltir3:^^ijl%?^  1 " 
Ctittloij^Ridig^.   1  wrote  dowa  Hosing,  ancl  feTlth  dep"artment.s_^  I  also  give 
fr^tl  mjiJ:tilT  namg  ah  numbe^«   Have  you  had  breakfast?  Well ,  I 

got  out  of  the  house  before  Mrs"I^  seve  It.    But  with  fifteen  cents  I 

;   had  i  got  a  coke^»;  ^  -   >  }/■  ■ 

In  the  cold  weather- sitting  fn  iny  car  Mrs.  X.  ;got  ho.r  first  lesson 
jgi^ut^nutrlti DD*'  And  the  difference  there  is  in  nutrition  Value  between  " 
ftftnon  cents  ih  a  soda  and  ten  cents  in  milk. 

.  A  week  later  she  called  nie.   And  by^en  she  had  and  address.    I  Md 
not  less  any  time  and  got  there  the  same  mo^yiin^  she  called  me.   Now  , 
wealfars  was  helping  she  wag  under  a  Dr.  Care  and  had  a  cabin  she  could, 
call  horn.  .    ^  « 


That  day  I  worked  with  her  in  showing  her  the  diference  in  cooking 
msthoHs ,  with  the  xpiimo^j t^v_foojds^  wn  nixed,  mi  Ik  and  flavored  wi  th  yana'i  1  a 
and  susir.  ^  "\     '    *        .  . 

She  had  a  hattifa''  insti nit  towards,  cosmetology.,.  So  with  an  used 
hair  dryer  soinsj)ne_jdcn^^ 

"]S?rAcniOon at i ons  for  fl xi ng  the i r  hair ,  1  got  her  to  wri te  her.mothqr , 
in  Puerto  PJ<y^affl  explain  t^^  cjtuation  was.   She  was  afraid. 

But  J.  convonced  by  asking  hor""if  her  haby  n(^edecf  hcFwha^  wou  dn? 
I  vt^nld  kill  for  him.  YpHOOthex^lows^youJ^^ 

givon  mothe>^  vms  here  by  her  daughter.r'lftnd  the  Baby  by  tlje  dav  of  thak^ 
given  docided  . to  come  to  the  vforld,  '  Now  the  mother  with  some  of  oUr 
re c1  pes  J^as^poki  n xj^    r,_s oma^pf , t h 6 _ peoi^Ll ej:h at  woHced^all  da,y.   And  .had 
a_i^.lj:jOst(!m^^^  for~thG  two  women  .  r.*'*'lfut"'^  was  there     -  . 

with  them.   WherT  Mrs.  X  cam3  home  from  the  hospital  the  another  callied 
one  night.   My  daughter  needs  you  please  come... 

Well  it  was  a  sad  picture...    Mrs.  X  crying  and  almost  screaJtiing  of 
pain  in  her  . breast,  the  baby  crying  to^  and  the  mother  \1ust  said  T  dm' t-. 
kno"//  what  to  do...  I  had  rpine  and  never  this*  jjappend. 

^  do  not  know  how  to  fit  Please  hfcp  ine.   So  I  made  her  clean 

he r  b re ns t > _  ca'l m^down  _s om  tho^ba&Vx^MadoJier.relifx^.ndJ^^ 
of  them  riaid  in^bedjihd  toachjier  tnj'it  herU>Pbv._fHii/^  th(i..vfav^ 
lias_noOeenIfh1a_first_cas6  whore"  1:^  notJcno'tl)OW_tnJ;1i:Jie.t^ 
baby.j  ^  •  • 

Now  was  summer  and  people  again  like  the  birds  beging  to  move  on 
where  they  could  find  some  food.    With  the*  rest  went  Mrs.  X>  Vfe  $aid 
goodby  to  each  other  and  she  promised  not  to  forget  all  the  long  talks 
that  we  had.    And  1  may  sat d  she  knows  iriow.  nutrition jnuch  ^tter  she  - 
roaU7Xjd  hersje^ 

rthe  foiir  qrups  ^even''v]{ten  feRcTfhg  her  lipKy.'j  /"^  ,! 
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Family  Sqccess  Story  -  1T8 


D3fii>  inside  I  knew  I  will  never  see  her  again,   ^it  thisl^i^  rp^^  vrorlc 
I  say  td  myself ,  %  > 

■     Can  you  khoK  the  reward  it  was  for  me  to  get  a'letter  from  her,  tail- 
ing ine  she  was  once  again  making  aliving  cooking  in  her  house.  ^'Pooplo 
think  I  am  a  good  cook,  Amartcan  stile*   "She  wrote*   Again  like  tha  birds 
she  has  come  back.  ,  Byt  in  this  ocation  she  not  her  son  needed  wf5n"*f'T/^* 
She.stil.l  xopks^aridj's  savt)i0  to  go  cosmetoTogy  school.   loguess  ^'n 
ary^sh-i  >nni.heg1n-ii^r.^^^^^  she  ffad  sonie'  one  t     her  that  frmily 

'  service  me^y  he«lp  her  pay  for  the  course.   So  she  appHed  and  stil  mivVtiVg 
fdr  en  asv/sr.  ■/  ^''v'  ■  .  •  '       .'  . 

'       <NoJpncierJ[opking  for.a  good  ldoking_S.O.It.  ^e  said.   I  viant  a^gdod, 
man*   And  till  I  find' a  good  one' I  can  siippoH^^^  I'i"*  tai^t  r 

r'Vrant  to  her  babys  first  birthday.   She  bake  his  cake,  am  proud  of  h^r. 
I'lh at  isyour  opinion...? 


/ 


ERIC 


FROM  THE  TASK  FORCE  REPORT 


^'Tht  fact  is  that  4-H  might  ba  an  adaquata  youth  clubr  but  it  i$  not  doinn  much  that 
midusiy  promisas  to  maka  a  changa  in  tha  rural  piigKt  it  is  a  frivolous  divaruon  of 
$72-inillion  tax  dollars." 

COMMENT 

-  .     *  ' ■>  . 

Tha  task  fofca  raport  bvarall  dacrias  tha  ''crumbling  of  rural  Amarica''^  which  i$ 
essentially  a  problem  of  economic  changci  It  sMms  impracticai  to  expect  or  even  t^  devise 
programs  for' any  youth  organis^ation  that  Would  have  a  great  deal  of  affect  ofi  the 
economicstresses. 

4-H  essentially  has  been  an  organization  that  concentratas  on  the  penonal  davelop- 
ment  of  young  people,  whether  that  be  projects  oriented  toward  rural  life,  or  those 
aimed  primarily  at  good  citizei^ship,  leadership^  character  developmint  healthy  andsar- 
vied  to  community. 

Attached  are  a  few  examples  of  the  so-callad  ''frivolous  activity''  of  4-H. 

In  addition  to  general  youth  work,  4*H  activity  in  Florida  is  aimed  at  improving  the 
nutrition  level  of  children  from  low  inpolne  ftmilies  in  urban  areas.  ^Programs  in  six 
urban  counties  reelizad  an  outreach  of  5,410  young  people  during  1971* 


4^ 
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4-H  Provides  New  Life 
For  Homeless  Children 


10 


Richard  wis  A  quint,  untmiliiiKi  luUtn  hoy 
when  ht  arrived  it  th«  cmtnpu*  o(  the  Advent 
Ohriitian  Home  on  the  peaceful  ba&ka  of  the 
Suwannee  Hlver. 

At  111  h<  had  ipe&t  aix  yean  in  a  home 
for  children,  away  from  the  loWnr  caJre  of  ^eal 
par«nta->a  love  for  which  ther«  ii  bo  reat  Miih^ 
•titute. 

In  the  iMf innlnrr  the  beautiful  rural  setUnf 
seemed  to  make  little  difference  to  the  •lightly<* 
built  youngster  who  at  age  5  had  beeit  taken  awi^y 
from  h!i  mother  and  nflde  a  ward  of  the  court 
Perhaps  he  thought  an,  tJrphanaie  was  an  or- 
phanage, any  way  you  spelled  it  out 

Greetings  from  other  youngsters  or  froni 
workers  at  the  Advent  Christian  Home  were  met 
with  cold  response  or  were  ignored  alfogeUier, 

"You  never  knew  if  he  would  say  hello  or  not 
iivheityou  passed  him  on  the  campus/'  according 
to  Pomeroy  Carter,  director  of  the  home. 

Richard'^}  older  brdther  arrived  at  tiie  aame 
time,  but  WMs  mor#  outgoinr.  He  began  par« 
iicipatinsr  in  activities. .  Amonir  them  Wu  a 
Contest  in  which  the  Older  brother  won  a  calf 
as  first  pri^e.  But/ since  the  brother  waa  inter- 
ested in  other  thihgs,  Richard  inherited  the  calf. 

''That  was  the  begirniinsr  of  Richard's  change/' 
Cartel  says.  "From  the  moment  he  got  the  calf, 
all  of  the  love  and  affection  that  Had  been  stored 
'  up  so  long  spilled  out," 

Richard  and  his  calf  became  almost  insepar« 
able.  He  i>abied  and  combed  and  cared  for  the 
animal  constantly.  Soon  he  began  entering  in  * 
county  fair .  competition  and  winning  awards^ 
ptaise  and  recognition. 
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Later,  Richard  adopted  *  a  beef  project  and ' 
■hewed  a  grand  champion.  Theae  experlencef 
brought  Richard  into  direct  competition  with 
other  youngtteri^  and  through  hard  work  he  waa 
able  to  gain  recognition  and  aelf  confidence.  Thi 
ihy  and  unfriendly  boy  began  to  find  ft  place  in 
iOciety  amqnar  other  boyi  and  glrli*  He  became 
president  of  his  chul^ch  Youth- Fellowship  and 
'  of  the  District  Youth  Fellowship*  He  was  elected 
to  thft  highest  office  in  his  high  school  ciau  and 
participated  in  athletics*  1 

And  thus  a  tiny  calf  accomplished  Avhat  .all 
the  other  children  and  the  well-trained  worJcers ' 
.  at»  Advent  Christian  Home  could  not4-brInglng 
a  boy  to  gripS  with  a  society  that  haV  treated, 
him  badly.  .  \^ 

AU  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  Hvs  at  the  Ad- 
vent Christian  Home,  located  on  610  acres  a  few 
miles  west  of  Live  Oak,  have  different  person- 
^  alities.  But  they  do  have  one  thing  in  common. 
They  have  been  kicked  around  by  life,  and  for 
all  intents  and  purposes,  they  have  no  real  par- 
ents to  take  care  of  them. 

Children  are  accepted  at  th^  Jiome  < —  when 
there  are  vacancies — on  the  recommendation  of  a-  - 
pastor  of  the  Advent  Christian  Church.  Often 
court  judges  who  have  been  forced  to  remove  a 
child  from  Its  natural  homf,  call  these  ministers 
^for  a  recommendation; 

They  come  from  homes  racked  with  immor- 
ality, torn  asunder  by  poverty  or  alcohol lsm>  or  . 
destroyed  by  accident  or  Illness. 

Richard  is  one  of  about  30  children  who  live 
at  one  of  the  most  uffusUsl  homes  in  the  country  . 
— «  combinstion  foster  home  for  children  and 
retirement  homo  for  senior  citizens. 

There  is  practically  no  mixing  of  the  two 
groups.  In  a  way.  they  have  common  problems; 
the  rest  of  the  world  hss  j^one  off  and  left  them 
and  they  have  banded  together  to  cut  out  a  new 
life.  But  there  is  one  major  difference*  Whereas 
the  senl6r  members  seldom  leave  the  campus,  the  " 
children  only  use  Advent  Christian  Home  as  a 
substitute  for  a  xeal  home  and  family.  They  go 
to  regular  public  schools  and  churches,  and  take 
part  in  community  activities* 

In  marked  contrast  from  some  institutions  for 
children,  the  boys  and  girls  are  challenged  to 
mako'a  place  for  themselves  in  the  community. 

This.  Is  where  the  <1-H  Club  system  has  come 
to  play  a  major  role.  It  Is  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity activity  encouraged  by  the  leaders  of  Ad- 
vent Christian  Home. 

"About  95  percent  of  our  children  become 
associated  with  4.H,"  Carter  Indicates.  "\ire,  and[ 


ther«  consider  this  the  most  popular  aetivitj 
especially  among  the  boys. 

"Since  we  have  610  acres  and  this  is  a  farm 
setting.  It  Is  a  natural  activity*  So  many  of  ^ths 
projects  couldn't  be  better  suited  If  thsy  had 
been  designed  specifically  for  us. 

The  campus  has  26  acres  and  I6nds  itself  to 
home  beautlficatlon  projects^  Sines  Ylrls  must 
help  carry  the  load  in  the  kitchen,  cooklng^  and 
home  improvement  are  natural  activltlss. 

The  wooded  area  Is  Ideal  for  soil  and  wlldllfs 
conservation  and  entomology  projects*  Youngsttn 
get  practical  experience  rn  electric  and  Safsty 
projects  through  the  homa's  malntenancs  crew. 


f flmerty  Cavter,  director  af  the  A<lvent  Chrhtkn 
Homa,  psln^^  excflvatlan  area  far  new  4\%f%nt%fyf 
In  picture  taken  .early  In  1964,  With  Carter  ara 
Jahn  Moxley  and  Attiitant  Caunty  Ajent  Frt^ 
DaVane  (fertf round) . 


Carter  believes  that  4-H  has  been  a  big  hsip 
In  getting  the  children  to  take  an  active  part  In 
community  activities*       .  j 

The  young  and  personable  chief  admlnistrsi. 
tor,  who  has  degrees  in  sociology,  theology  and 
social  work  (the  latter  from  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity), says  every  effort  Is  made  to  provide^  a 
life  just  like  It  should  have  been  at  home. 

The  children  live  in  cottages— there  are  three 
on  the  campus— ^which  hold  a  maximum  of  121 
boys  or  girls  plus  house  parents*  Meals  are  pre- 
pared in  a  central  kitchen,  but  are  catered  to 
the  cottages  wHfcro  the  housemother  puts  them  on 
the  Uble. 

The  comfortable  rooms  are  designed  for  two, 
affording  as  Tpuch  privacy  as  possible, 

,  The  children  range  In  age  from  the  Second 
grade  to  a  sophomore  In  college  who  still  main-  » 
tains  residence  at  the  home;  The  college  student 
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A  (Utht  ot  Jtt  homb^ri  ''litUck«4"  4-^  Camp 
TfaipoochM  oiHT  ovMrmt  dty  Uit  iumm«r. 

thiM  btftn  ont  of  th«  ynoit  unlqu*  »umm«r 
•ncMapm«nti  In  tbt  history  of  noridt  4-H  work— 
unM*  b«ciux«  thi  progrAra  prorlM  iu)t  <m^ 
tlut  racmtlon  typkat  of  lummir  catnplnf^  but 
Imtmction  lit  thf  urgent  butlnMt  of  dliwUr. 
•ttrvivtl 

**VfctJmt"  of  thft  Jnocl<  bomblnr  atUck  wtw 
140  SanU  Rom  county  4*H  boy«  and  firla^  thttr 
^  adult  laadtn  and  Kxttnilon  mftntat  And,  aI« 
thoufb  thiy^  didn't  know  txactly  wh#n  tbi  attack 
would  oecur,.  «vary  camptr  txpacttd  it  and  waa 
Jnatructad  how  to  "iurviva'% 

Thi  plan  to  carry  out  a  clvU  dtfinaa  proirram 
duriny  tht  county's  annual  ancampRitnt  waa  un- 
dtrtaktn  by  thi  county  4*H  Council  and  k)cal 
club  laadtrt^  Watka  wari  apant  plannlnr  avtry. 
dttail»  ihvolvlnr  Itadira  within  tht  ranka*  and  city 
And  county  offlciala  who  wira  not  ao  familiar  with 
4-Hwork. 

Ftrhapa  thi  frtattat  challtnga  faead  by  tht 
planntra  waa  adaptive  ■urvlvat  Initructlon  to  tht 
comprihihalon  laval  of  boyi  and  firla  batwatn 
afta  10  and  15^  But  tha  planntra  did  haVt  ont 
blyadvantag I  with  thli  aft  group:  tht  youngittra 
wtra  much  mori  tnihualaatic  and  tatM*  than  tht 
AVtraga  adult  (who  ttnda  to  bt  lomiwhat  apath- 
ttk:  on  tht  aubjaei  at  civil  dtftnat  aurvival}» 

Council  mtmbtra  wantad  to  maintain  a  rtc* 
raatibnal  flavor  to  tha  camp,  and  wtra  aura  thia 
could  bt  dona  by  following  tht  uaual  practtci  of 
alx  claaata  of  Initructlon  tach  morning.  Adult 
laadtri  wen  aaiigntd  aa  claaa  guldta  so  thty 
would  rtciivt  btntfit  of  thi  aurvival  Initructlon. 

From  anK>ng  tht  ranka  of  tht  camptri,  ont 
boy  and  ont  girl  ware  aelicttd  aa  famp  diractora. 
Othtr  camp  joba  Included  optratlona,  communica* 
tlona,  tranaportatlon  aupply,  and  amargtiicy  mad* 
leal  aid  and  chapUIna,  and  provoat  niarthalla. 
Ont  boy  and  tne  firl  wire  glvtn  aach  of  thtaa 
aaalgnmanta* 

Btri  Henry  PooUsy,  county  Civil  Dtfenaa  JH- 
rector,  and  Dr.  A,  E.  Harbtaon,  county  Haafth 
poctor,  wtra  aik<to  help  pUn  two  ttjajor  ob- 
Jactiyw  of  tha  program.  - 

PooltyigppHed  Identification  halmaU  and  arm 
banda  for  the  camp  kadera,  and  arranged  for  tha 
mock  bombing  attack  with  operationa  omcera  at 
Kglln  Air  Force  BtH* 

Dr,  Harbewn  accepted  rHponilblHty  for  teach. 
Ing  firat-aid  clauei.  Ht  dealgned  claiaei  atonr 
the  aame  linea  aa  the  county'i  regular  medical 
41  ' 


Youngsters 
Dodge  Bombs 
During  Unique 
j^ummer  Camp 


H»tt9  iMchtrif  mtdltd  l*lf-htlji  cturtt  far  ytunfftfert» 
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MlMielp  chns  proframi  and  had  junior  comple- 
tion cerUficatei  made. 

Two  tecfiidtians  with  the  Soil  Conwrvatlon 
Service,  Altoii Harris  *nd  teonard  Finch,  Agreed 
to  instruct  ISlflrtoups  about  radiation,  and  how  to 
U90  tho  geiffeF  counter,  dotimeter  and  fas  muk, 
Thew  clas«s  were  highly  popular  Avith  the  camp- 
era. 

Camp  Timpoochee'fl  regular  iummer  ataflf  tc- 
designed  their  activltiea  to  fit  the  special  cainp*a 
theme,  "Learn  Today,  Survive  Tomorrow",  \ 

One  major  problem  wa$  providing  !'idle  hours" 
activities  to  simulate  the  conrtned  life  of  »  fallout 
shelter. 

Cabins  were  designated  as  fallout  shelters^ 
but  campers  wore  confined  to  shelters  only  dur- 
ing  one  alert.  When  the  attack  occurred,  civil 
deftnso  ofUcers  assembled  at  headquartera  for 
briefing  of  their  responsibilities  during  attack  or 
disaster. 

An  part  of  the  instruction,'  an  "A-iype"  fallout 
shelter  was  constructed  at  the  camp.  Although 
scaled  to  one-half  size,  it  still  would  accommodate 
one  adult  and  one  child.  Primary  purpoae  wasn't 
to  show  size,  however;  tha  shelter  wu  heavily 
sandbagged  so  instructor  could  show  the  dtnsii 
nmount  of  cover  heeded,  for  fallout  protection. 

Santa  Rosa  county's,  civil  defense  camp  wasn't 
simply  a  "new  wrinkle"  to  creating  interest  in 
4.U  camping.  The  entire  plana  waa  based  o)i  pro- 
viding hotter  community  education  at  eveiy  op- 
portunity. And  cerUinly,  that  educatlOnf  waa 
more  real  and  palatable  in  combination  with  the 
natural  attractions  of  camping* 

Community  response  "waa  gr*tlfying",  accord- 
Ing  to  County  Agent  S.  C.  Klerce.  Thu  camp  w«s 
Widely  covered  by  the  press  and  magazines.  Re- 
.porters  obtained  copies  of  the  program  and  wrote 
advanced  news  stories.  Many  were  on  hand  to 
cover  activities  including  one  representative  of 
ft  ^lational  farm  magazine  which  carried  a  story 
in  its  September  issue. 

Assistant  county  agent  Hilton  Meadows  be- 
icvcs  tho  camp  helped  bridge  a'gap  between  adfflta 
who  had  received  civil  defense  training  and  th« 
•  county's  youngsters.  It  provided  access  into 
many  homes  whtro  adults  had  not  betn  exposed 
to  survival  training. 

Many  other  people  were  reached  by  the  Ex- 
tenaion  agents.  Kierce  received  excellent  cooper. 

f/T  /  ^°*^]  '*»^^°  »**"on  announcer  who, 
himself,  had  spent  two  week*  in  a  falloutr  shelter 
as  a  demonstration  for  hii  listeners. 


L«6n  Clubj^  Optn  Attack  oft  School  Dropouts 
Thfough  '4-H  Car«r  Exploration  Prcitd 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  I^bor» 
the  number  of  teenagfrs  in  the  labor  force  during 
the  imt  >Vill  reach  2.6  millioo. 

Finding  a.  job  and  keeping  it  is  a  major  prob- 
lem for  all  people  in  our  society  today— but  ia  es- 
pecially so  for  teenagers,  many  of  whom  are  not 
■  highly  trained. 

4-H  club  members  in  Leon  county  are  using 
the  Career  Exploration  program  ,i6  help  combat 
this  growing  problem,  they  hop«  to  getierate  en* 
thuslasm  among  teenagers  to  seek  /wmc  skill  or 
profession  after  high  achool. 

Through  the  Career  Exj]kratIon  program, 
'Leon  county  4-H'ers  huve  beeir  cyrylng  out  » 
four-pronged  promotional  progratWr 

First,  Extension  agents  called  in  their  Volun- 
teer adult  leaders,  described  the  problem  and  gave 
these  leaders  a  thorough  briefing  on  how  the 
Career  Exploration  project  la  designed  to  cOmbat 
the  problem.  Leaders  were  encouraged  to  interest 
their  '4-H  club  members  In  the  project. 

Aa  an  additional  resource,  they  contacted 
Florida  SUto  tTnlversity's  fiepartment  of  GuI- 
dance  and  Counseling  which  aend  details  about 
the  type  of  services  they  offer  to  high  school 
graduates. 

One  of  Leon  county'*  finest  Extension  effort* 
over  the  peat  few,  years  haa  been  a  continuing 
series  of  "Minute 'Minders"  carlried  by  each  of 
Tallahassee's  radio  stations.  These  brief  "spot 
announcementa"  offer  Extension  educational  In- 
formation. 

Some  of  U^  "Minute  Minder"  time  was  turned 
over  to  the  Career  Exploration  effort.  Spots  giv^ 
Ing  Information  on  careers  in  hfAlth,  agricultural 
sciehce  and  engineerings  forestry,  and  food  sci- 
ence and  nutrition  were  aired.  Information  came 
from  Extension  economics,  health,  and  food  speci- 
alists. 

Mrs.  Orlis  Causseaiix,  leader  of  the  Busy  Bee 
club,  and  her  daughter  Barbara  (the  club's  pres- 
ident) took  a  special  interest  in  the  drive.  Several 
members  of  the  club  began  work  oii  the  career 
project. 

One  of  these,  Sandra  Cerrell,  wanted  to  nU 
tend  College  to  prepare  for  a  career,  but  was  con- 
cerned about  the  costs,  Assistant  homo  agent 
Mrs.  Cynthia  McGutcheon  and  Mrs.  Cnus!»eaux 
conUctjd  the  Financial  Aids  Department  at  FSU 
and  got  rtformatlon  that  was  presented  to  the 
entire  club.  ^ 

Through  this  4»H  project,  Leon  county  Exten- 
«iOn  agents  are  making  an  open  attack  oii  the 
school  drop-out  problem.  They  know  the  key 
to  success  is  concentrating  on  careers  teenagem 
are  Interested  in,  and  providing  good,  factual  in- 
lormation  on  these  opportunities. 

•  47 
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EXTINMON 


•  FROM  THE  TASK  FORCE  REPORT 

'inw  fkt  is  tkkt  •xtMsioa  Im  rfftariofMtMl  to  tka  puint  tiwt  itii  not  mnoIi  |ooi  to 
•nyboiiy,  txctpt  moylM  16,000  txttmiofl  ifMits  win  otkHWtio  wohM  (mm  to  look  for 

COMMENTS 

Exttmioii  activity  in  Fliritfa  is  attunMl  to  tin  mi%  of  t  Vitt  diMitilt  -  frtm  ftrm 
prorfums  tt  low  inclMnt  Mocks,  oxttnsioii  proftasiis  oro  foomi  to  mkm  Mkl  toral  IMof 
|Mtt*nil  to  iioip  jMlivirfuois  owl  femHy  iiiiiti  |ot  tlM  most  from  tlioir  roooorcoi  in 
Floriilo  iurini  1971,  ovir  two  ooi  ono^uortor  miNioii  |poo|rio  rocoivMl  M|i  from  oxton* 
liom  Of  this  total,  iioorly3N;IMIivooii4 

'  Somo  of  txtoiisionrs  activitios  in  otiMr  orais  not  indutlaii  m  this  riport  art  sliwm 
withthofolloiAriniiMustnrtioRi 
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m  RELEASE  AFTEW  MOMDAy 
DECKHiEW  13.  1971^ 


Th«  First  Florfda  Coniuwer  Survay,  r«c«titfy  condu«:t«d  |iy  th#  Florid*  Cooparatfw 
Exttnslon  S.rvlca,  linlvarslty  of  Florida,  broysht  out  that  tha  chlaf  concarni  of 
<HHistjm«rs  ara  monay  probl#«a  aiid  prlcts,  tluMi,  decision  making,  and  ptannJog.  Whan 
It  comaf  to  s^rocary  thopplns  coniumari  want  low  pricas.  top  <»uallty,  fast  iarvlca. 
and  uncrowdad  stora s:  fir,  01  fva  U  Morrll ass  Istant  daan  for*  human  rai ourca 
davalo^t,  Florida  Coop^ir^tlva  Extartslon  Sarvlc^,  ra)«a«ad  t ha  findings  of  tha 
Survay  today^ 

Tha  Survay  showad  that  almost  half         of  tha  shoppafs  bought  fpr  I  oi*  2 
parsons  hoiisafiolds*  Thasa  paopla  raportadthay  of  tan  hava  difficulty  finding 
a  yarlaty  of  foods  paokitgad  In  small  contatnars.  About  l6X  of  thoaa  Intarvlawad 
Jhoppad  for  famlllas  of  $  or  mora. 

Tha. Survay  raachad  soma  20,000  coniumars,  with  «64'storas  'partlclpatfng.  All 
typai  of  food  storai  wara  Inel^dad  In  tha  ttijdi. 

Extant  loo  tiomamakars  Intarvlawad  coniumars  In  51  countlts*  each  lOth  parson 
•ntarfng  tha  stora  was  Intarvlawad.   Consumar  opinions  about  food  prUas  wara 
chackad.  Thay  Wfr«  askad  *^|ch  of  tha  sarvlcas  of  tha  stora  thay  prafarrad,  why  ' 
thay  vara  shopping  that  particular  sto^a,  how  many  timas  thay  shoppad  thara  a 


^,!S*^,P*'°9U  thay  wara  buying. 


5 
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o 

■     ■  '  .  ■  •   '    ■  * 

Th«y  wtr«  AtkM  to  «xprei>  thttr  opfnlpnt  on  trading  %tmp*,  unit  prtcthg,- 
•nd  op«n  eoik  dating*   Th«y  war*  isk«d  what  th«tr  graatast  prpt^taiN  In  ihot^ptnsi  mi» 

^  Tba  Mjorlty  of  th«  paopU  tntarvlawad  said  thay  aavad  trading  stampt  and 
Itkad  thaiii«   Most  of  tha'  consimiars  tntarvjawiad  said  thay  K^ra  awara  of  unit  pricing 
and  opan  coda  dating  and  that  both  thasa  would  hava  advantagas  for  thaw.  Ovar 
ona*th I rd  of  tha  consuniars  Indlcatad  that  thay  did 
and  I  out  of     did  not  undarstand  opan  coda  dating* 

i 

Of  all  tha  paopla  IntarvlavMd  only  about  ona 


d  not  undarstand  unit  pricing  1 

fourth  fait  that  such  fncraaiiid 
Id  affact  tha  coat  of  food*  mmr 


lal^lcaS  as  unit  pricing  and  opan  coda  dating  woul 
paopla  appaarad  to  Want  thafa  sarvlcas  If  thay  Incraasa  food  costs. 

.  Vhan  conSumars  Mstad  thair  major  problamsfaw  Idantlflad  tha  naad  of  opan 
coda  dating  and  unit  pricing. 

About  Z4%  of  tha  shoppsrs  Intarvlawad  wara  riwn.   Haarly  TXwara  couplai 
shopping  togathar»  A  total  of  21%  of  tha  consumars  wtra  ratlrad.  Mora  than  tCX 
'  wara  6t  and  ovar  yaarS  of  aga» 

Data Mad  findings  of  th«  survay  ara  baing  sharad  with  food  storas,  so  thay 
;My  know  tha  opirtlon  and  ramarks  of  thair  customars^ 

A  raport  of  tha  survay  flildlngs  Is  baIng  givan  to  tha  Lag/slattva  Cowalttaa 
on  Coniumar  Protactlons. 

Tha  findings  Identified  six  broad  (Aslant  araas  facad  by  Florida  eonsunars« 
Thasa  ara  tha  sama  araas  In  which  Extension  Homa  Economics  had  suspaetad  paopla 
facad  problams  and  arc  areas  In  which  Extanilon  has  axtanslva  on^'golng  aducatlonal 
programs  In  $1  Florida  count  las.  ^ 
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vFlNDINfe  REI^EASEQ  IH  STATEWIDE 
CONSUMER  SIIRV^     .  \ 


****  SPECIAL  **** 
FOR  RELEASE  5  P.H. 
MONDAY,  DECEflBER  13 


,  FINDINGS  WERE  RELEASED  TObAY  FOR  TH^  FIRST  aORIDA 
CONSUMER  SURVEY,  CONDUCTED  BY  THE  COOPERArtVE 
EXTENSION  SERVICE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA. 
DOCTOft  aiVE  MaRRILL,  >SSISTANT  DEAfi  FOR  WmU 
RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT,  ANNOUNCED  THAT  MORE. THAN 
20-THOUSAND  PEOPLE  WERE  INTERVIEWED  IN  THE 
STATEWIDE  SURVEY.    AMONG  OTHER  FINDINGS,  THE  SURVEY 
SHOWED  THAT  MOST  SHOPPERS  AGREE  ON  WANTING  LOW  PRICES, 
TOP  QUALITY,  FAST  SERVICE  AND  UHCROWDED  STORES.  THE 
MAJORITY  OF  THOSE  INTERVIEWED  SAID  TH£Y  FAVOR  UNIT  ^ 
PRICING  AND  OPEN  CODE  DATING.    MOST  ALSO  SAID  THEY 
SAVE  TRADING  STAMPS  REGULARLY,    SURVEY  FINDINGS  WILL 
BE  RELEASED  TO  FOOD  STORES  IN  FLORIDA,  AS  A  GUIDE  IN  . 
MEETING  CONSUMER  NEEDS,   XWE  LEGISLATURE  HAS  ALSO 
EXPRESSED  INTEREST  IN  THE  SURVEY  FINDINGS.  THE 
fMTERVIEWS  WERE  DONE  IN  SEPTEMBER  BY  MORE  THAN 
2-THOUSAND  VOLUNTEER  )IOH^EHAKER  CLUB  MEMDEHS  SUPERVISED  BY 
COUNTY  EXTENSION  HOME  ECONOMICS  AGENTS. 


Ill 


'h  (|(  f    NATIOHAt  tlUCKIflOH  WINNtR 

AMIKICAN  ASSOCIATION  Of  ACRICUtTURAL  COLUGE  mrOM 
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FAfMiCM  SPCAK 


■      ■       i  _  : 

FROM  THE  TASK  FORCE  REPORT  ' 

■■•  >■■ 

"Vk%  othtr  pahif^  of  the  Und  grint  complix,  ixtinsion  ht$  iinn  priotDupiid  with 
tfficitncy  ind  prodt(ction  - 1  focus  thit  has  contributtd  much  to  the  lirgtst  productrs, 
but  which  ilsQ  his  slightid  the  prtssing  nMds  of  thi^^  majority  of  Amarica's  farmars, 
and  ifnorad  tha  yaat  majority  of  othar  rural  paopia/'  ^ 

COMMENT 

Thb  documant  has  attamptad  to  addrass  itsalf  to  soma  of  tha  major  criticHms  of  tha 
Task  Forca  Rapdrt  by  axhiblting  a  sampling  of  publishad  matarial  daicribinf  soma  of  tha 
work  of  tha  Univarsity  of  Florida  iindgnnt^omplax.  \ 

it  is  unfortunata  that  tha  Tfsfc  Forca  Raport  did  not  hava  tha  opportunity  to  maka 
firit*hand  inquiriaa  of  indhridual  Amark^n  firmirs/  In  tha  limitad  tima  availabla  to 
prapari  this  tastmony,  it  was  impossibia  to  gat  a  sciantificaily  rafkibla  sampling  of  opinion 
to  prasant  to  tha  CommittH.  Wa  hava  askad  a  s«mpling  of  Florkia  farmars  and  homa- 
makars  to  submit  thair  opinioitt  concarning  tha  rola  tha  Instjtuta  of  Food  and  Agricu1tur« 
al  Sdincas  has  playad  in  thair  farm  and  homa  actlvitias.  Thasa  (attars  follow. 
*  it  is  hopad^that  this  sub*committH  will  ba  abia  to  racaiva  soma  of  this  tastimony  in  a 
diract  way,  and  wa  i»ua  an  invitation  to  visit  Florida  and  talk  to  its  paoplas-*  both  rural 
and  urban  concarning  tha  rola  of  Florida's  land  grant  colligas* 
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10  tHHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN] 


1  fMl  tb*t  rtthout  th«  •dvlcfr>^nd  «fti»t«nc*  of  tbt  Ext«rMilon  n«rvlw 
and  Exp«ri**nt  St«Uonf,  1  would  h*v«  wwch  difficulty  In  optratlng  ny  f«ni  , 
cortiiitlng  of  240  icrtt  of  tobacco,  corn,  grain  lorghon  and  livaitock. 

Tht  wain  probltw  I  aaa  Hih  tha  KKtonalon  Sarvlct  a'xJ  £xpati»ant  «ta* 
la  that  thay  do  not  h«vo  aufflclant  funda  to  catrv*  out  tha  typa.  Of  proijraiiia 
that  thay  would  Uka  to. 


0 
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WHOH  IT  MAY  COHQERNt    '         ^  ^ 

r    ■  I  think  th^t  the  Extension  Service  is  4oing  a  good  3ob»^^>1'hrough  the 

vatiousi'  projects  such  as  %e  Livestock  Inprovemer^t  A$soClati^vI  ha^e  t>eei:v  abl'e 
to  get  some  good  hogs  mhich  I  otherwise  would  not  hayeJJfei^lSb  abie  to  have# 


The  Extension  Service  helps  me  to  take^  soil  4at»jf)tes  and  figure  out  the 
f  e^il^zex  ansly^is  for  iKf  crons  and  the  county^g^nts  help  me- to  decide  K^iat 


varieties  «^  corn^  tobacco  ayf  peanuts  to^ej^v  1  could  Irtot^^h  good  a  farm 

operation  now  if  it  wasn't  for , the  ExtjpK^n  Service. 

Although  I  am  a  Negro  farnyj^v.  the  Extension  Service  has  always^  b^ 
fair  with  me  and  I  hope  to  c^nwiue.  to  use  them,  in  my  f arm^T5?r5tation  of  150 
aci^es  .of  corHj,  tobacco*  anSf peanuts  as  I  have  in  the,  past.     .  • 


-  ,r    Extension:  wotV  h^s  fiiled  a  Jairge  pirt  df  my  life' for  th*  »a$t  nine  "S^ 
.years«^   Compared  to  wany  of  the  ladies  in  Suwahnee  County,  i  haven't  even 
started."   We  learn  «uch  a  large  variety  of  things  in  £xiensibn  wtorkf  some 
of  these  include  consume^  education,  driver*s  education^  iaw,  crafts, 

personal  appearance--JUsi  so  many  dif  feteht  things  '!  could  not  do  them  al.1* 

,     ^  \  '  ■  ..  ■  ■  "  '  '.  ,■ 

Xf  Extension  work  i»h,  the  eleven  clubs  in  our  county  w?s  all  the  "interest 
I  had  oUts id e  my  church  and  home , « I  wuld  1  e ad  a  very  full  and  revreftdl ng 
life  indeed*/  •     o    ■  '"  ,  '■■ 

*    ' ■  '  ■  •■  .  '    ■  ■ ' 

.       •  ;  .  •        :  '      sincerely,  ' 


MRS,  J,  C.  GRTNER 
Pasl  President*  Suwannee 
County  Extension  Horn emakers 
Council  •        ,  : 


to  m>n  IT  Hah  oot'CERHs 

Th&  cQunty  agent's  office  helped  me  get  a  good  stock  of  htiga  through 
the  Wvestock  Impirovpment  Atsociatlon^   I  an  &  famaz  with  seven  i:?yood 

sows,  a  large  mal^  an^  35  ^hoats^ 

.  Any  queattioris  t))at  'I  might  have  &ho}^t  My  X19  acr$  farm  cah  always  be, 
wotked  out  and  Pleared  up  liy*  the  help,  of  the  Extension  staff » 

i     t  am  a  small  Hegro  farmer,  but  they  have  work  ad  every  wav  they  could  with 
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329  Northwest;  27  Avenu*' 

Foirt  Uuderdtla,  Florida  333U 

Jttue  13,  1972 


Dr*      T.  Yorjc,  Jr^ 

Vice  Prtfldent  for  " 
Agricultural  Affairs 

1008  Mccarty  Hall  ;  ?  * 

.  University  of  Florida  '  -     "  *  ^ 

GalnesylUe,  norida  32601  ;  '  . 

Pe^r  Br*  YorJc:  .  . 

Itl  reference  to  your  trip  to  Washington  and  tt^e  Cottwltteft  hearing,  t  would 
like  to  say- that  as  a  smalX  farming  operator  and  f an*  market  managers  we 
hava  relied  moat  heavily  on  the  jRroward  County  Extension  Service  and  f6el 
that  the  iervlcte  rendered  to  us  h#s  been  both  inspirations!  and  educational. 

We  feel  that  If  fhls  service  was  taken  «w*y  from  us  ot  In  any  way  curtailed^ 
that  we  Would  not  be  able  to  continue  our  business  in  ai  profitable  and 
satisfactory  manner  as  Is  now  the  case, 

I  wish  you  the  most  success^  your  efforts 'oni  pur  behalf* 

Stncerely^  *  (/ 

-   ■  -  ;  .  . ' 

Dale  ttesus 
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241/  NORTH  OCEAN  C«jye 

CHAilLES  P.  FAWSETTr  JR.  ,     ^  o.iox^oiz 

rOKT  f  lERCEi  FLOIUOA  334SO 


1008  MoCarty  lall 
(i«ia«4viU«f  m.  52601 


X}«ar  Dr.^trkt 

t  tt«dftrataai  a  grvttp  •aXXiag  itavlf  th«  ^Afrl^uiilavaa 
AooaatabilltT-  F3roJ««t**  klia  ^1bllah«d-a  atat«a«i|t  derogatory.  t«  tkt 
"Laad  Graat  Collvg*  C«a^l«x^»  oliargiaff  tkat  %k9  yutMu  iaatltatibaa 
wlthla  thia  groap  ar«  vavfal  only  to  Xarg*  fax^alag  ••ryoratloaa  aad 
dj*  abtkiag  fox"  tha  ImdlTldaal  ffraar. 

X  katt  b*«a  a  o it r u« . grower  for  forty  7«ara«    Prcavatly  I  and 
■X  aoaa  own  l60  a«r«a  of  vltrua  la  It.  LaQl*  Couaty*    t  alao  do  grov* 
work  for  iftTfrtl  oth«r.  j^rowvra* 

During  all  af  thia  p«riod  X  hat*  been  g«a«roaaXy  aided  tiy  th« 
AgrioulturaX  R«a«afoh  C«nt«ry  CCitraa  Sxp«riH«at  StaHaa)  at  laka 
Alfr«d,  and  dttriag  th*  laat  twvlva  y«ara  by  ita  braiick  at  J%»  Pi#ro«|' 
Thi^  by      aany  iaq,kiri«a,  la  p«raoa  or  by  phoii«|  aa  I  «^«d  tt  ankay 
aa  w«ll  aa  by  tb«  publia)i«d  work  of  th«lr  ataffa. 

Tht  Cvuaty  ]Ut«aaioa  Dirvvto^  (fora«rly  County  AgricaXtaral 
Ag;fnt)  ia  at«  Laci»  Couaty*  kaa  aid«d  m  in  I  ••tiaat*  a  d«ira  lat*r- 
.▼i«Wa  a  yfat  aiac*  h*  baa  ••oupivd  tbia  offio**    Thia  kaa  b««a  aor*  , 
fr«4tt«at  in  r«««at  y*ara  ala«*  X  •nt«r«d  th«  b««f  cattX*  baaiacaa*  With 
alaoat  ao  bavkgtouad  vf  kyowXvdg*  aad  aallcd  oa  lugh  Wh«l«h«l|  tk«  It* 
taoiii  County  di|^aet«r,  f«r  alaaat  th«  oaly  r«Xl«bl«  iaforaatica  avail** 
abl«  to  : 

tha  Xargvr  Ovrpprvtivaa  ar*  UauaXly  w«lX-*ataff«d  wit;k  tk«ir  own 
•3tp«rta  aad  d«p«ad  far  lana  than  X  oa  County  Kzt«aaion  aad  th«  Agri«» 
cultural  Suauuruk  C«at«r«    Thu  atatuHuat  that  th«a«  faciliiiur  aurv* 
Xargu  aorporatiuaa  la  prufuruaa*  tu  individual  far aura  la  a*  far  froa 
thu  truth  tiiat  I  do  aot  buXiuv.a  it  oould  bav*  buua  aad*  la  guud  faith. 


linauruXxi 
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s  UNDSCAfsmRSERYMES  = 


'         »,  UKCLANO. FLORIDA  33I0I 

lOOB  WcCjrty  HiU  -  Unlvsr.lty  ofrriorld» 
Cilneivllli^  Florida  326Q1 

^•■r       T.t  »  J  . 

thit  rjtill  tthit^.Mi  grow  ind  umm  It  In  our  lindtcaoii  builn...  Sn-I 
iiur..tl.0  «.  iiih.r^hol...!.,  Un.r  prdducr?.  "^S.rdl^  SJ^i.r 

Our  •urvivil  !■  ihm  rifcult  of  hard  work  bv  aiiaFv  M.Mh.r  nf  *i,    #  -i'l*' 

With  bist  wiahaa,  I  am  . 
Woit^ 


Curtli  PfttirBoli 
Pataraon'i  Nurpary 


I 
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TAMPA  INDEPENDENT  DAIRY  FARMERS'  ASSOCIATION,  ma 


June  14,  1972 


Dr«  E.  T,  York 
^  Vice  President  for  Agripultural  Affairs 
1008  McCarty  Hall 
XJnivjersity  of  Florida 
GalnesviUe,  Florida  32801 

Dear  Sirj 

It  is.  our  understanding!  that  you  are  to  appear  l)efore  a  ' 
pongressional  hearing  on  June  19  aiid  20  relative  to 
repoi*t8  by  the  *^Agri-business  Accountability  Project" 
group.  . 

'        "       .  <■  *  , 

The  association  believes  that  the  reports  by  this  group 
to  be  highly  irresponsible,  biased  and  distorted* 

Please  be  advised  that  dairymen  over 'the  static  credit 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Florida,  through 
its  research^  teaching  and  extension  divisions,  with 
invaluable  contributions,  to  the  industry  down  through  the 
years*   This  impaz*ted  technology  has  enabled  the  dairy 
industry  of  FloHda  to  make  the  most' rapid  advancement 
in  growth  and  efficiency  of  any  state  in  the  union  during 
the  last  decade. 

We  are  particiularly  proud  of  the  work  and  results  as 
provided  through      university  systemi 

Yours  truly,  ^ — 


I^HONS  a4«-4l4t 


Truman  J.  Smith,  President 
TIfS/sr 
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Ciut  X^n/yyftuJiifU  <^C-  C'U^  ^<AAJ,itJ^^^ 

<^^/i^4^^^  ^xK^fhft-  c^^^t  ^-^^^^i^^x^^  <^<^;W-^ 

^  yij/A  ^i>u  J^^^  a<Hi^^&<^^^^44^ 

tZ'  7t:^i^J4:.xJi'lt^        -^^n^cC^  jk^/^^^  Ju<i^M^i ^^^^^^ 


Senator  Stevenson.  Our  next  witness  today  is  Dr.  George  Com- 
well,'  professor  of  wildlife*  ecology,  University  of  Florida,  Gaineis^ 
ville,  Fla. 

Dr.  Comwell  recseived  his  B.S.  from  Michigan. State  University, 
his  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  he  has  received  many 
honors  in  his  career,  one  of  the  lAost  recent  being  the  Florida  Gov- 
ernor Conservation  Award,  and  he  is  the  author  of  some  50  technical 
papers,  20  generalize  articles,  and  two  books. 

Thank  you  for  j  oining  us,  Dr.  Comwell. 

As  I  said  to  the  other  witnesses,  you  are  welcome  to  read  your  state- 
ment^ or  if  on  the  other  hand,  you  would  like  to  conserve  time  by 
offering  it  for  the  record  and  summarizing,  that  is  fine. 

STATEMENT  OP  DE.  GEOEQE  COEWWELI,  PEOEESSOE  OP  WHDEIEB 
ECOIOGY,  TJinVEESITY  OP  ELOEIDA,  GAIIJESVILIE,  FLA. 

Dr.  CoRNWEiiL.  Thank 'you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  will 
attempt  to  do  both.  ^  - 

I  would  like  to  open  with  the  statement  though  on  what  I  think  is 
a  very  fundamental  quote  from  Henry  Beston's  book  in  Korthem 
Farm,  1948,  which  stat^: 

When  farming  becomes  purely  utilitarian,  something  perlashes,  Sometime*  it  is 
the  earth  life  which  dies  under  this  'stand  and  deliver'  policy,  sometimes  It  Is 
the  human  beings  who  practice  this  economy,  and  oftenest  of  aU  It  is  the 
destruction  of  both  land  and  mian.  ^ 

Beeton  wrote  that  over  20  years  ago,  but  I  think  the  messa^  per- 
haps is  even  more  relevant  today  than  a^  the  time  he  authored  it. 

I  would  like  to  say  I  am  anAhave  been  a  professor  for  land-grant 
universities  for  10  years,  and  I  believe  I  know  them  well. 

In  my  experience^  the  ajgricultural  colleges  tend  to  be  administer^; 
in  a  higiily  autocratic,  cham-of -command  manner^ 

This  has  rather  great  consequences  on  the  ways  they  function  in- 
ternally. There  is  tight  administrative  control  on  nearly  all  aspects,  and 
I  think  this  tends  to  deaden  the  intellectual  ferment,  and  weakens  their 
innovative  "tJimk-tank"  contributions. 

I  have  studied  the  agribusiness  accountability  project's  ''Hard 
Tomatoes,  Hard  Times,"  and  I  find  it  a  pierceptively  fair  and  accurate 
assessment  and  indictment  of  the  larii|-grant  college  complex.  A  full 
public  accounting  and  mission  redirection  for  these  institutions  is  long 
overdue. 


ment  of  situations  jn  land-grant  colleges, 

I  think,  this  is  true  in  all  of  the  major  and  general  conclusions  that 
the  report  deals  with,  and  I  would  hate  to  see  the  impact  of  the  report 
diminished  by  focusing  on  certain  details.  \ 

I  think  aglricultural  college  staff  members  are  well  aware  of  their 
probable  fate  if  they  publicly  criticize  the  policies  of  their  college  or 
agri-business. 

Control  of  staff  through  fear  of  administrative  disfavor  and  reprisal 
is  a  fact  of  life  in  agricultural  colleges. 

Policy  adversaries  are  selected  against  so  vigorously  that  nearly  all 
employees  are  or  quickly  become  enthusiastic  advocates,  at  least  in 
their  public  positions. 


Unlike  Dr.  York,  I  find  it 


jtively  fair  and  adequate  assess- 
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This  tends  to  lesisen  the  public  comment  by  faculty  members  of  these 
colleges. 

in  fact,  in  general,  the  professional  staffs  have  become  advocates. 

I  think  it  is  difficult  for  any  govenimenttil  committees  such  as  yours 
to  find  critiques  of  land-^grant  education  within  that  educational  sys- 
tem, and  it  is  almost  gomg  to  require  intensive  outside  study  of  the 
system  to  determine  factually  how -it  is  operated. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  ask  you  the  same  question  that  I  asked  Dp. 
York.  How  should  tl)ttt  intensive  study  be  undertaken? 

Who  is  capable  of  doin^  it  ? 

Dr,  CoRNWEuCi.  Wellj  it  would  seem  to  me  we  have  the  capability 
within  society  to  organize^  a  study  team,  empowered  to  carry  on  such 
an  independent  in ve.stigation. 

It  should  be  a  broad  interdisciplinary  team  of  people  that  are  not 
directly  tied  to  the  land-grant  college  programs,  but  *Who  have  the 
expertise  collectively  to  analyze  those  programs. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Tou  ar6  not  suggesting-  this  should  be  under- 
taken by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  f 

Dr.  CoRNWEiiii.  No,  sir.  I  think  you  would  get  a  rubber-stamp  re- 
sult. I  am  convinced  that  this  kind  of  study  should  focus  on  and  be 
productive  to  the  ^stem,  the  total  system,  and  not  to  the  agribusiness 
sector. 

It  needs  to  be  done  fi?om  outside  the  system.  One  of  the  real  reasons 
that  agri-business  has  gone  the  way  it  has  in  the  development  of  its 
.technology  and  its  mass  application  is  that  it  has  been  just  about 
totally  in  control  of  its  programs,  and  the  inputs  and  policy  decisions, 
and  the  criticisms  on  the  progrtwns  of  the  s^^stem  have  all  been  internal, 
and  so  it  becomes  more  and  more  self-semng  as  that  process  goes  on. 

Senator  Stevenson.  How  wauld  you  feel  about  such  a  study  if  it 
was  undertaken  by  the  standing  Agrictilture  Committees  of  the 
Congress?  '  • "  * 

Dr.  CoRNwELi/.  I  would  hesitate  to  haf  e  such  a  study  done  by  the  con- 
gressional agriculture  committees,  again,  because  through  their  con- 
stituency, they  have  heavy  involvements  in  the  topic  xmder  investi- 
gation. 

I  should  think  the  study  needs  to  be  done  by  people  that  are  not 
really  directly  and  personally  involved,  in  the  topic  of  the  study. 

Perhaps  a  study  team  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  or  EPA  woitld  be  thfe  answer. 

I  have  not  really  given  this  any  thought,  but  that  is  what  I  think 
at  this  time.  '  <? 

Senator  Stevenson.  Pine.  Please  proceed. 

Dr.  CoRNWEiiii.  I  would  also  like  to  put  before  you  the  self-image  of 
IF  AS  and  all  agricultural  colleges  as  servaiits  of  agribusiness  as 
clearly  projected  by  the  following  excerpts  from  the  official  IPAS 
description  in  the  University  5f  Florida  Record,  1972-73: 

With  programs  extending  Into  vlrtuaUy  every  county  and  community  In  Florida, 
the  primary  mission  of  IFAS  is  that  of  helping  the  State  to  realize  its  maximum 
potentials  for  agricultural  development.  '  ^  • 

The  Vice  President  /or  Agricultural  Affairs  for  the  University  coordinates  the 
functions  of  this  utflque  research  and  development  program  which  serves  the 
State's  multj-blllion  dollar  agricultural  industry — Florida's  most  important  in- 
dustry. 

Developing  the  trained  manpower  to  serve  Florida's  dynamic  agricultural 
Industry  Is  the  mission  of  the  resident  instruction  function  of  IFAS  ...  to  provide 
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the  tratninig  jiecessary  for  its  stud^ts  to  meet  the  ever-changing  needs  of  the 
State's  highly  specialized  agriculture  and  related  businesses. 
The  mission  of  the  research  division  of  IFAS  is  direct0d'at  developing  new  and 

•improved  technology  to  enable  Florida's  agriculture  to  become  more  efficient 
ana  improve  its  competitive  position.  '  ^ 

The  agricultural  programs  of  the  University  of  Florida  have,  without  ques- 
tion, been  a  major  contributing  factor  in  the  devidopment  of  Florida's  mQlti-' 

'billion  dollar  agricultural  industry.  The  resources  of  these  education,  research 
and  development  programs  are  co^miitted  to  assisting  all  segments  of  the  agri- 
cultural industry  with  a  more  con^ete  development  of  Florida's  agricultural 
I)0tential. 

Now,  these  statements  fit  perfectly,  the  indictment  of  Mr*  High- 
tower's  studv.  '  V 

I  would  feel  that  IFAS's  responsibility  as  a  lan^-grant  iiniyersity 
should  be  that  of  serving  the  total  system  and  not  subsedtion  of  it, 
such  as  agribusiness.  \  \  . 

.Now,  not  only  do  the  agricolleges  serve  agribusiiiiess,  to  a  major 
extent  they  provide  its  leadership  and  direction.  For  example,  Sir/ 
York,  I  believe,  is  Florida's  foremost  representative  of  agriculturcf, 
and  its  public  spokesman.  In  performing  this  function,  he  utilizes/a 
highly  competent 'editorial  staff,  and  a  statewide  network  of  extension 
activities,  all  of  thii^publicly  funded,  to  carry  the  industry's  positjfon 
and  policies  to  the  people.      *  .v/ 

If  the  institute  served  all  of  society  directly,  as  its  primary  mission, 
this  might  not  be  subject  to  as  much  criticism  asit  is  within  a  narrowly 
defined  mission. 

I  also  believe  the  research  fund  of  IFAS  and  the  other  land-grant 
colleges  primarily  serves  agribusiness,  and  I  think  a  really  in-depth 
factual  analysis  would  show  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  research 
projects  in  this  country  are  aimed  directly  at  felt  needs  of  the  agri- 
Dusmess  sector  of  Jthe  total  agricultural  rural  land  complex. 

I  believe  that  careful  review  of  research  budgets,  project  by  project, 
would  show  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  all  reseurch  is  specifically  di- 
rected toward  agribusiness  needs.  . 

In  my  own  specialty  of  ecology  and  environment,  IFAS  has  until 
recently  done  little  mOre  than  practice  "tokenism"  and  public  "im- 
agery" in  their  environmental  research. 

They  are  highly  skilled  in  both  arts*  Most  environmental  projects  of 
substance,  typically  and  not  necessarily  wrongfully,  are  directed  at  the 
problem  areas  where  agribusiness  comes  into  direct  conflict  with  pub- 
lic environmental  concern. 

An  ecologist  is  teethed  on  the  holistic  nature  of  life — the  inter re- 
latedness  and  interdependence  of  all  living  things  and  their  environ- 
ment. Therefore,  it  clearly  is  counterproductive  to  consider  the  great 
needs  of  rural  residents  out  of  context  with  the -total  rural  environ- 
ment. 

Certainly  in  the  eiivironmental  area,  and  I  would  suspect  in  many 
other  areas,  agriculture  tends  to  be  a  follower  rather  than  a  leader  in 
these  areas  of  concern. 

The  environm^t  is  a  good  indication  of  that. 

Senator  Stevenson,  u^t  me  make  this  a  little  more  specific. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  availability  of  funds  for  research  from 
agribusiness  and  private  sources  determines  the  direction  of  publicly 
supported  research  activities  at  land-grant  colleges  generally,  and  the 
ITnivorsity  of  Florida  in  particular  ?  , 
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Dr,  CoimwBii*  No,  sir ;  that  is  not  my  exact  opinion^ 

I  bellieve  that  the  private  imnovement  of  money  in  the  land-grant 
colleges  la  small,  and  it  is  small  for  one  very  major  reason,  and  that  is 
much  of  their  research  needs  are  deing  jhet  with  the  public  funds,  and,, 
therefore,  they  do  npt  need  to  infuse  any  major  private  research  sup- 
port:.^ get  their  research  needs  met. 

Senator  Stevenson*  WelL  if  itis  true  in  this  regard  thab  their  needs 
are  being  met  with  public  funding,  why  is  it  that  those  decisions  are 
Inade  to  meet  that  need  of  agribusiness  as  opposed,  to  the  ecological 
interest  of  rural  America  and  all  of  society  ? 

Dr.  CoRNWEix.  Basically  I  think  it  is  because  the  research  policy 
which  we  got  into  ui^  prior  testimony  is  internalized^  in  the  way  it 
IS  set. .  ^  . 

It  really  is  the  agribusiness,  and  the  agriresearch  team  serving  that 
busmess,,that  determines  the  policy  of  theaction. 

There  may  be  occasionally  a  representative  of  the  environmental 
CTOup  or  some  other  nonagribusmess  influence,  but  it  is  so  small 
that  It  really  does  not  influence  policy,  and  now  the  main  thrust  of 
agriresearch  has  been  in  the  introduction  of  marketing  areas,  and  I 
think  their  planning,  their  future  planning  shows  that  this  is  to  be 
cwitinued,  production  being  in  addition  to  improvements,  the  heaviest 
of  chemicals  aud  machines,  and  thig  is  where  the  great  advances  in " 
American  agriculture  has  taken  place,  in  this  production  of  marketing 
areas  with  tremendously  high  cost  elsewhere. 

I  was  curious  about  the  new  peanut,  as  an  example.  Within  a  year 
or  two  after  the  d&velopment  of  the  new  peanut,  all  of  the  peanut 
acres  m  the  State  are  planted  with  it,  yet  there  has  been  extensive 
literature  for  over  20  years  that  the  near  exclusive  reliance  on  inorgan- 
ic fertilizers  was  a  mistake,  and  that  we  ought  to  be  stressing  organic 
fertilization  in  the  use  of  human  and  domestic  livestock  waste,  and 
yet  this  still  remains  linimplemented  and  largely  .  unresearched 
theory  after  a  couple  of  decades  of  evolution  from  outside  the  policv 
setting  team.  , 

It  still  remains  a  pilot  project  in  one  or  two  places  in.  the  State. 
^  vvell,  my  specialty,  sir,  is  the  environment,  and  I  have  attempted 
m  my  prepared  paper,  in  table  I,  to' list  and  categorize  the  major  ways 
m  which  agritechnology  as  it  is  now  practiced  impairs  the  environ- 
ment, and  I  will  not  attempt  to  take  up  your  time  now  td  go  through 
that  list,  but  it  certainly  seems  to  me  to  be  counterproductive  to  con- 
sider the  great  needs  of  rural  residents  out  of  context  witji  th6  total 
rural  environment,  and  as  a  technolbgy  continues  .to  degrade  that  rural 
environment,  it  cannot  help  but  adversely  affect  most  of  the  residents 
therein. 

Much  of  the  damage,^  I  think,  is  an  unnecessary  spinoff  of  the  curi- 
ous expansion  of  agiicultural  technology,  and  I  would  just  cite  the 
most  monumental  environmental  damage  that  is  associated  with  pesti- 
cide and  fertilizer  uses,  channelization,  irrigation,  wetland  drainage, 
intensity  of  crop  and  forest  management  practices,  and  habituation 
to  machine  intensive  technology. 
This  last  has  had  severe  implications  for  the  farm  labor  force. 
^  Now,  the  agribusiness  complex  is  increasingly  paranoid  over  en- 
vironmental criticism,  as  reflected  in  the  comments  of  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Butz : 
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...  ^  .  •  •  * 

Bute  discerned  a  real  threat  to  American  agriculture  ,  .  .  from  the  environ- 
mentalists or  from  the  do-gooders'  or  from  consumerism  or  from  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it,  and  urged  his  audience  to  extol  the  blessings  of  pesticides  (News^ 
Week,  December  6, 1071).  . 

I  have  here  the  March  1972  issue  of  Florida  Agriculture  which  in- 
dicates the  direction -and  leadership  in  agriculture,  a  feature  article  on 
''Backyard  Won't  Feed  America/'  but  what  America  really  needs 
is  a  return  to  backyard  fatming,  and  going  back  to  a  victory  gardeji 
type  of  program.  *      .  ^ 

Modem  agricultural  technology  has  achieved  its  advances  of  the 
past  two  decades  at  tremendous  increases  in  costs. 

Many^  of  these  increases  in  costs  have  been  internal,  through  the 
use  ox  inorganic  fertilizer^,  through  a  manifold  increase  in  the  use 
of  pesticides,  through  a  near  doublmg  of  the  farm  acres  irrigated,  and 
perhaps  most  significant,  a  near  tripling  of  onf  arm  machinery  values 
from  $12.2  to  $34.3  b'illion.  ^ 

The  only  reason  we  have  the  cheapest  food  produtJISd  in  the  world 
is  because  that  production  has  never  oeen  subjected  to  a  critical  cost- 
benefit  analysis  that  would  be  satisfying  to  Senator  Proxmire,  and 
until  we  do  that  kind  of  analysis^  We  will  not  really  laiow  what  it 
costs  America  to  feed  itself.  I  think  it  would  be  significantly  more 
than  the  figures  that  are  currently  made  available  to  us. 

I  would  also  say  it  seems  to  me  to  be  absolutely  ridiculous  to  feed 
this  country  using  only  2*5  percent  of  our  labor  force. 

It  would  Seem  to  me  that  we  should  be  using  at  least  8  to  10  per- 
cent of  our  labor  force  for  food  production.  O 

Again,  to  have  a  diversified  and  dynamic  total  labor  force,  we  must 
increase-  the  quantity  and  life-style  quality  of  farm  labor,  and  we 
must  reduce  the  costly  and  more  urban  problems  associated  with  un- 
employment, crime,  and  welfare. 

1  think  when  you  undertake  a  review  of  labor  costs,  again,  you  must 
take  k  total  systems  review^  and  not  just  a  review  of  the  particular 
crop  involved,  or  the  agribusiness  as  a  whole.  • 

It  took  me  a  long  time  to  realize  that  agriculture  is  our  greatest 
land  user,  1.6  billion  acres  compared  to  50  million  acres  used  for  cities 
and  all  transportation  facilities. 

As  an  industry,  it  contributes  the  most  of  any  single  social  entity 
fX)  environmental  degradation. 

The  agribusiness  policy  has  been  to  continually  increase  short-term 
yields  wnile  environment  and  society  absorbs  mE|||[^  hidden  costs. 

Investments  of  this  magnitude  suggest  to  me  that  society  right- 
fully shquld  play  a  greater  role  in  the  shaping  and  direction  of  agri- 
cultural technology  and  its  research,  development  and  manpower 
training  arm — the  land-grant  universites. 

Process  in  modem  food  production  frequently  has  been  defined 
as  feeding  moire  and  more  people  on  less  and  less  farm  land  by  fewer 
and  fewer  fanners. 

This  seems  a' totally  false  altar  at  which  to  worship.  I  would  prefer 
a  national  policy  that"  would,  through  education  and  roprodnctive 
control,  reduce  the  mouths  to  feed,  keep  the  best  farm  land  m  agricul- 
tural production,  rather  than  squandering  it  to  urban  growfli  and 
other  nonfarm  uses;  and  employ  a  much  expanded  and  better  reward- 
ed farm  labor  force. 
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I  woiftld  like  to  see  national  incentive  programs :  (1)  Restoring  back- 
yard farming  as  a  tradition}  (2)  returning  organic  fertilization  to 
respectability  J  (3)  fully  applying  integrated  contfol  technology  to 
agncupltural  pests;  (4)  r^ucing  the  intensity  of  land  and  water  use; 
and  (5)  identifying  the  ru«tl  environment  as  an  optimum  location 
for  human  habitation  and  occupation. 

Thank  vou  for  this  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  legislative 
process,  Mr.  Chairmam 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Thank  you,  Dr.  CJornwell. 

Your  full  .statement  will  be.  entered  into  the  record  at  the  end  of 
your  testimony. 

We  have  heard  this  morning  about  the  need  for  more  people-ori- 
ented research  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  more  traditional 
emphasis  on  agricultural  efficiency* 

What  kinds  of  people-oriented  research  go  on  at  the  University  of 
Florida?  ^ 

Dr.  CoRNWELL.  Well,  I  am  in  the  school  for  forjestiy,  and  of  its  to- 
tal research  program,  would  feel  that  a  project  in  the  aspects  of,  the 
^mc  environment,  and  the  way  people  perceive  those  aspects,  would 
fall  mto  this  people-oriented  project,  and  it  really  is  the  only  major 
research  project  m  our  program  that  deals  directly  with  people,  as  I 
see  it  ^  ^    ^  ' 

X  think  it  is  unfair  to  indicate  that  there  is  not  people-oriented 
research,  but  I  think  it  is  fair  to  indicate  that  the  people  oriented 
research  is  a  very-,  very  disproportionately  small  part  of  the  total 
research  program. 

Senator  Stevknsoi^.  What  proportion  of  the  funds  for  research  in 
the  school  of  f orestiy  go  to  people-oriented  projects  ? 

Dr.  CoRNWELL.'  I  would  think  it  is  less  than  5  percent. 

Senator  Stevenson.  When  land-grant  colleges  develop  new  chemical 
pesticides,^  would  you  say  that  we  in  Government  could  be  satisfied 
that  sufficient  research  is  conducted  to  determine  whether  the  health 
and  safety  of  farmworkers  will  be  endangered? 

Dr,  CoRNWELL.  I  think  especially  in  the  near  past  this  research  has 
been  almost  totally  lacking. 

I  believe  in  the^Rist  5  years  there  has  been  tremendous  advances 
made  in  screening  and  monitoring,  but  still  because  of  the  high  re- 
search costs  of  this  kind  of  determination,  and  the  large  sample  sizes 
m  terms  of  humans  that  you  need  to  incorporate,  in  research,  the 
research  is  still  greatly  inadequate.  I  believe  farmworkei^s  encounter 
serious  occupational  hazards  in  the  use  of  agricultural  chemicals. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Yesterday  the  secretary  of  agriculture  of 
Pennsylvania  testified  that  thei?e  was  a  great  duplication  of  research 
effort  of  land-grant  colleges. 

Is  that  statement  triie  in  your  opinion  ?  .  • 

Dr.  CoRNWELL.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  very  true.  They  are  all  very 
much  alike  in  organization,  and  in  the  types  of  things  they  research, 
but  they  have  tended  to  establish  a  tradition  of  doing  independent 
researcn.  ^ 

Now,  they  have  organized  into  regional  research  councils.  That 
is  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  magnitude  of  the  duplication,  but  it  still 
exists,  in  a  very  real  degree. 


Senator  Stevenson.  Is  that  the  purpose  of  those  regional  .researqjx 
councils— to  avoid  ctuplication  ?  .  ' 

Dr*  CoRNWELti.  N"o,  but  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  spinoffs,  and  they 
of  course  stinaulate  similar  research  when  they  meet,  So  you  get  a  back- 
lash, a  directbi^from  Soillh  Ca^dlina^  for  example,  will /be  discussing 
.  what  a  Florida,  research  worker  is  domg,  and  there  wjU  be  a  tendency 
sonaetimes  for  that  work  to  be  done  in  Florida  ns  well,  . 

Nqw,  crops  being  wl?kt  they  are,  and  farm  animals  being  what  they 
are,  y^u  do  need  .to  often  do  similar  types  of  reseiifpcli  in  "different" 
geographical  locations  because  of  the  adaption  of  pl&iits  and  animals 
to  local  factors.  \ 

That  is  an  excellent  ^questioiij  arid  an  excellent  ex^ihple  of  why  a 
research  te$tm  evaluating  this  aspect,  for  examplepn:^ricultural  re- 
search needs  to  be  a  highly  competent  group  of  in^ipauals  that  can 
go  beyoMlresearch  projects  in  the  oj)ening  paragraphs,  and  really 
look  at  them  tp  see  ii  they  ar§  duplicative  or  ii  they  are  indeed  neces- 
sary.    .  :  , 

'  SenatorjSTEVENsoN.  We  have  h^ard  in  these  hearings  conflicting 
evaluations  Ifcbout  the  worth  of  specifip  projects. 

^ome;  pf  the  criticism  have  been  somewhat  general,  the  suggestion 
bSng  by  coiiifeumers,  and  farmworker  representatives,  some  people 
irom  the  universities,  and  others,  that  everybody  is  benefitted  by  land- 
grant  college  activities  ex<^pt  the  family  farmers,  the  farmworkers, 
and  the  congumer.  .  ^ 

I  find  beneath  it  all  a  difleren^ejof  philosophy.  %^dS  not  know  if  you 
were  here  |his  morning  to  hear  Dr.  Butz,  but  he  s|)oke  very  forcefully 
of  his  own  philosophy  which  strikes  me  as  emphasizing  almost  exclu- 
sively the  importance  of  efficiehcy,*  agricultural  efficiency,  and  so-called 
progress.     ^  ^  ^ 

Others  like  yourself  feel  that  philosophy  is  all  Throng,  that  we  have 
psdd  a  very  high  price  for  so-called  efficiency,  and  that  our  philosophy 
ought  to  be  different.  / 

Maybe  the  best  j)lacej  the  most  Idgical  place,  to  start  evaluating 
these  conflicting  philosoi)hi^s  would  ibe  with  an  analysis  of  the  cost 
benefits  of  specific  activities.  If  that  is  a  sound  statement,  how  would 
you  begin  in  this  country  to  resolve  the  philosophical  questions  in  the 
way  that  could  evaluate  the  impact  of  the  activities  and  the  programs 
of  land-grant  colleges?  ^  ^ 

How  do  we  ever  resolve  thos^  philosophical  questions  ? 

Dr.  CoRiirwELL.  I  think  that  is  the  most  profound  question,  of  the 
morning,  and  you  have  identified  the  e^azct  departure  point. 

That  point  is  the  goal  or  mission  that  society  w'ants  to  set  for  agri- 
culture, and  if  societj  wishes  a  direction,  how  do  you  determine  what 
direction,  what  mission,  what  goal  or  goals  society  as  a  whole  should 
set  for  agriculture?  I  think  you  are  a^ore  competent  person  to  judge 
that  than  I  am,  but  my  personal  philosophy  is  in  almost  total  discord 
with  what  I  call  the  expansion  of  the  agri-industry  as  it  is  practiced 
today.  '  r 

Senator  Stevenson.  Well,  I  know  this  is  rather  vague,  but  universi- 
ties theoretically  have  represented  in  them  a  universality  of  interests. 

They  do  represent  an  extraordinary  variety  of  human  resources — 
men  and  women  on  the  faculties  engaged  in  teaching,  conducting  re- 
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search,  studying,  that  supposedly  reflect  all  sorts  of  philosophical 
attitudes. 

Why  can't  the  university  begin  to  resolve  some  of  these  philosopfii- 
cal  questions  ?  If  the  universities  themselyes  were  willing  to  pool  their 
resources  and  disciplines  fifom  all  of  their  different  schools,  couldn't 
.  th©y  help  us  resolve  some  of  the  fundamental  questions? 
'  'Dr.  Cc'TiNWM^.  Well,  it  cOuld  be  doujB  through  the  university  re- 
^^uv^  I^S^^'it^'  ^^D^S  determine  what  different  sectors  of  the 
public  fe*lbout  these  issues,  and  what  direction  they  would  )ike  to 
see  them  go  in. 

^  tJiink  if  we  looked  at  spe^cific  practices  such  as  channelization,  on 
which  much  information  was  brought  out  iiytestimony  before  the 
Eeuss  subcommittee,  the  majority  of  Americans  are  very  concerned 
about  what  channelization  does  to  the  rural  environment  and  the  qual- 
ity of  life  of  rural  residerdt 

One  thing  it  does  iom^  rural  poor  "that  we  have  never  examined, 
IS  it  really  removes  a  fr^^protein  source. 

Intensive  Jand  use  likewise  works  aeainst  the  small  farm  wildlife 
species  that  have  additionally  helped  feed  the  rural  poor. 

I  believe  the  damaging  overintensive  use  of  our  lands  for  forestry, 
farming,  and  ranching  could  be  demonstrated  through  integrated  re- 
search and  a  consensus  public  opinion  about  those  uses  that  might  be 
helpful  to  CongrjBSs  in  terms  of  helping  legislate  a  new:  policy. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  spoke  earlier  about  our  concern  about  the 
effects  of  growing  concentrajiions  of  power,  of  economic  power,  at  each 
step  in  the  production,  processing,  and  distribution  of  ood. 

Nobody  in  this  country  has  really  gotten  into  that  issue. 

We  do  not  know  all  of  the  facts,  but  every  so  often,  a  fact  emerges 
that  I  find  very  disturbing,  as,  for  example,  the  statement  that  already 
52  percent  of  all  of  the  land  in  the  State  of  Maine  is  now  owned  by 
just  12  corporations. 

We  do  not,  in  the  United  States,  know  who  owns  the  land.  We  have 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  or  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and 
they  maintain  all  sorts  of  vital  statistics  aiid  economic  indicators  to 
answer  economic  questions. 

We  have  apparently  no  information  about  land  ownership  patterns,  * 
or  the  rapidly  chan^ng  food  distribution  patterns  in  this  coiAitry. 

Getting  raw  .data  is,  for  example,  an  activity  that  could  be  under- 
taken within  the  charge  of  land-grant  colleges.  It  would  help  us  to 
asse^  the  problems  of  the  concentration  of  land  ownership,  and  the 
trends  with  \^ich  we  might  begin  to  produce  governmental  answers  ?- 

Dr.  CoTimvEix.  Yes,  I  think  the  raw  data,  that  these  data  do  exist 
in  many  of  the  Staites. 

We  have  that  kind  of  information  in.Florida,  and  it  can  be  extracted 
and  compiled  for  such  studies. 

We  know  fairly  well  all  of  the  large  ,'private  forest  holdings'of 
the  States,  and  the  companies  that  hold  them,  and  I  believe  automated 
farming  and  ranch  qscperships  ar6  identified  within  the  university, 
but  to  take  a  critical  systems  look  at  that  kind  of  ownership,  then, 
again,  I  thinly  the  investigation  needs  to  be  done  largely  from  people 
outo^Je  of  the  agribusiness*  we  are  studying. 

'  -^nator  Stevenson.  Would  you  say'  it  is  within  the  capacity  and 
responsibility  of  land-grant  colleges  to  study,  to  cite  another  example, 
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the  concentrations  of  power/'within  the  food  distribution  System,  or 
is  that  getting  too  far  from  agriculture  ? 
Dr.  CoRNWELt.  "No;  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Food  processing  and  food  marketing  are  standard  areas  of  responsi- 
bility within  the  land-grant  universities,  and  I  think  the  personnel 
within  those  sectors  are  very  knowledgeable  of  the  lines  of  power 
thfti?;  exist  within  the  State.  , 

Senatoi^  Stevenson;  I  thj^  you  verjr  much  again,  Dr^  ComwelL 

I  would  like  to  continue  with  your  testimonjr,  but  we  must  move  on. 

Dr,  CoRNWELt.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Comwell  with  additional  infor- 
mation follows:) 
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STATEblENT       DR.  GEORGE       CPRNWELL>  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF 
WIIiPLiro  ECOLOGY,  INSTITUTE  OF  FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCES  - 
(IFAS),<4JNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA,  TO  U.S.  SENATE  SUBCOMMITTEE.  ON 
MIGRATORKjABOR,  chairman  -  SECTOR  ADLAI  STEVENSON,  JUNE  20,  1972. 


'•when  ffinning  becomes  purely  utilitarian^  soinething  perishes. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  earth,  life  which  dies  under  this  *  stand  and 
deliver*  policy,  somctiinea  it  is  the  human  beings  who  practice, 
this  economy,  And  oftenest  of  all  it  is  the  destruction  of  both 
land  and  )Tian,"    (Uenry  Beston  in  Northern  Farm,  1948) 

I  earned  my  baccalaureate  frOm  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  • 
Michigan  State  Universii-y  in  1955,  and  I  have  been  involved  in 
.  agricultural  teaching,  -ires ear ch  and  extension  programs  for  10  years 
at  land-grant  universities  in  jfirginia  (VPI)  and  Florida  (Institute 
of  Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences  (IFAS),  University  of  Florida). 
I  believe;  I  veil  know  the  inner  v/orkings  of  the  agricultural  programs 
of  land-grant  universities  based  on  this  experience  as  a  student  ^ 
and  as  t  staff  member. 


My  '^|in4id  comments  today  are  made  without  fear  of  reprisal  because 

nty 'empitoyinent  has  already  been  terminated  by  IFAS.    Tltis  ter^nination 

apparently  is  an  outgrowth  of  my  public  conflicts  with  ms  and  the 

Florida  agri-business  on  environmental  policy^r    I  am  challenging 

my  dismissal  on  th6  basis  of  alleged  violation  of  my  First  Amendment 

rights  as  stated  in  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  on  alleged  violation 
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of  the  precepts  of  academic  freedom.    The  case  is  now  undergoing 

"due  process"  review  by  the  University  of  Florida  Senate  Committee 

on  Academic  Freedom  and  Tenure, 


Agricultural  colleges,  in  my  experiences,  tend  to  be  adrainistcted 
in  a  highly  autocratic,  Ahain-of-oommand  xnanner.  Administrative 
emphasis  is  placed  on  tight  cpntiJol  of  nearly  all  aspects  of  the 
Staff's  professibnal  life.    This  has  a  deadening  effect  on  tKe 

•  ■'  ■  •    ■ .:  V    ■•      V    .  ■  .  ' 

intellectual  ferment  normally  ^ncpuraged  in  universities,  and 
greatly  weakens  their  innovative  ^' think-tank"  contributions  to 
society,  .  ' 

Furthermore,  the  land-^^nt  colleges  are  collectively  homogeneous, 
inbred,  narrowly  stereotyped  in  their  prpgrams,  and  largely  wedded 
to  agri-business.    They  ate  incredibly  destructive  of  the  rural 
environment  and  moat  6 if  its  human  occupants  as  a  result  of- the 
leadership  they  provide  as  the  research,  development,  and  often 
sales  arpi  of  agri-business.   ■  ■  * 


I  have  studied  the  Agri-business  Accountability  Project's 

Hard  Tomatoes  Hard  Times; and  find  it  a  perceptively  fair  an^  accurate 

Assessment  and  indictment  of  the  land -grant  college  complex,  A 

full  public  accounting  and  mission  reclirection  for  these  insltitutions 

is  long  overdue,  '  . 

Agricultural  college  staff  are  well  aware  of  ^heir  probable  fate 
if  they  publicly  criticize  the  policies  of  tl^icir  college  or  a^l-business. 
Control  of  staff  through  fear  of  administrative  disfavor  apd  fijprisal 
is  a  fact  of  life  in  agricultural  colleges,-   Policy  adversaries  are 
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selected  againtt  so  vigorously,  ihat  nearly  9l11  employees  ure  or 
quickly  bocbiae  enthusiastic  advocates »  at  least  in  their  public 
posttionSi    this  Conimittee  vill  be  hard  pressed  to  find  critics  of 
land-grant  education  vithln  the  agricultural  colleges,  although 
their  internal  defenders  will  be  legion*    A  brief  case  history 
illustrates  iny  point;  Institute  of  Food  a!nd  Agricultural  Sciences 
administrators  have  taken  an  extreme,  hard  line  until  very  recently 
on  the  continued  use  of  DDT  and  other  chlorinated  hydrocarbon 
-pesticides.    IFAS  and  Florida  agriculture  have  been  very  slow  to 
perfect  and  adopt  integrated  pest  control  technology  whem  (Compare d, 
^or  example,  to  California*    IFAS  in  1971-72  had  759  professional 
staff  and  1,041  career  service  employees.    Certainly,  many  of  these 
Were  not  advocates  of  the  IFAS  pesticide  policy,  yet  I  was  the  only 
staff  member  that  publicly  opposed  this  policy  -  thereby  greatly 
distressing  my  administrators  jlHio  regard  such  behavior  as  disloyal 
and  A  violation  of  ethics. 

The  8 elf- Image  of  IFAS  (and  all  agricultural  colleges)  as  servants 

of  agri-^busineos  is  clearly  projected  by  the  following  excerpts 

from  the  Official  IFAS  description  in  the  Universj.ty  of  Florida 

Record,  19^^2-73 f  ^ 

*    "With  programs  extending  intc  virtually  every  county  and* 
community  in  Florida,  the  primary  mission  of  IFAS  is  that 
of  helping  the  State  to  reOkli^e  its  maximum  potentials 
for  agricultural  development." 

^  . 
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Vice  Pre»id6nt  for  Agricultural  Affairs  for  the 
Ur^lversity  coordinate*  the  functions  of  this  unique  research 
and  development  prograta  vhich  jierves  the  State's  inulti-billicn 
doliar*  agricultural  industry— Florida^s  ^ost  important  industry.*' 

"Developing  the  trained  manpower  to  serve  Florida's  dynamic 
li|;ricultural  industry  is  the  misaion  of  tjie  resident  Instruction 
function  of  lFAS,,.to  provide  the  training  necessary  for  its 
students  to  meet  the  ever-changing  needs  of  tlje  State's  highly 
specialiised  agriculture  and  related  businesses.*' 

"T}ie  mission  of  the  research  division  of  JFAS  is  directed  at 
•       diltveloping  new  and  improved  tccnnology  to  enable  Florida's 

agriculture  to  become  xoore  efficient  and  improve,  its  competitive- 
position." 

"Tha  agricultural  programs  of  the  University  of  Florida  have, 
witlfout  question,  been  a  major  contributing  factor  in  the  ^ 
development  of  Florida's  multi-billion  dollar  agricultural 
industry.    Xhd*  resources  of  these  education,  research  and 
development  progrdms  are  committed  to  assisting  all  segments 
x^t  the  agricultural  industry  with  a  more  complete  development 
of  Florida's  agricultural  potential.** 

Obviously,  the  land-grant  university  program  originated  from  great 
social  need  and  had  a  broad  mission  to  serve  the  nation.    I  believe 
this  mi^sitin  has  been  bastardized  and  subverted,  especially  in  the 
last  three  decades,  to  the  point  where  today's  agri -col leges  now 
serve  primarily  agri-business.    Becj^LVsb  of  their  past  successes  and 
a  huge  FwR 4  budget,  the  land-grant  program^  have  largely  escaped 
public  scrutiny  until  the  appearance  of  the  Agri-business  Accountability 
Project.    Hopefully,  this  hearing  is  a  first  step  toward  exercising 
greater  control  over  agricultural  technology  and  publicly-funded 
agricultural  education  and  research.  v - 
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Not  only  |io  the  agricultural  colleges  servo  agrl-^busincsfi,  to  a 
major  extent  thay  provide  its  leadership  and  direction*    In  ipioridai. 
the  Vice  Froaidcnt  overseeing  IFAS  is  clearly  the  moat  powerful  . 
reprccentative  of  agri-business  and  its  public  spolkesman* 
Furthermore,  he  has  a  highly  competent  Editorial  Office  and  a 
statewide  net{;orU  of  extension  agents >  all  publicly  funded,  at  his 
conmnd  to  carry  his  and  the  indu^stry^s  positions  and  policies  to 
the  people.  v 

The  richly  funded  research  function  of  IFAS  and'other  land-grtt^|||^ 
agricultural  colleges,  largely  scrveo  as  the  research  and  development 
entencion  of  agri-bufjincGO.    1  believe  that  careful  review  of. 
research  budgets,  project  by  project,  tjould  show  that  at  least 
three-fourths  of  all  research  is  specifically  directed  toward 
agrl-bunineso  needs.  ,  In  my  own  specialty  of  ecology  and  environment, 
IFAS  has  until  recently  done  little  more  than  practice  '^tokenicm^*  and 
public  "imagery"  in  their  environmental  research.    They  arc  highly 
skilled  in  both  arts  I    Moot  envitorimcntal  projects  of  substance, 
typically  and  not  necessarily  wrongfully,  arc  directed  at  the  problem 
areas  i/horc?  agri-business  comes  into  direct  conflict  with  public 
environmental  concern*  ' 

An  ccOXogist  is  teethed  on  the  hoUotic  nature  of  life— the 
interrelatedness  and  interdependence  of  all  living  things  and  " 
their  environment  (Appendix  1).    Therefore,  it  clearly  is 
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'  counterproductive,  to  consider  ^tho  groat  needs  of  rural  resid^^nts 
•  o|it  of  context  with  thd  total  rural  envi-ronmont'*    tn  Arabic  1, 

I've  attempted  to  list  the  nuiny  ways  in  which  I  believe  agri-busiltfesa. 
,  damages  bpth  environment  and  people,    Huch  of  this  damage  is, 
;  unnecessary,  a  spinoff  pf  the  careless  expansion  of  agtlcultiiral 
technology*    Truly  monumental  environmental  damage  is  associated 
with  pesticide  and  fertilizer  uses,  channelization,  ir^gation,  wet\and 
drainage,  intensity  of  ctop  and  forest  management  practices,  arid 
habituation  to  machine  intensive  technology.    The  last  has  had 
severe  implications  for  the  famlabor  force*  \ 

The  agrl-busincos  complex  is  increasingly  paranoid  over  environmental 
criticism,  as  reflected  in  the  commcnto  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture* 
But«; 

"Butz  discerned 'a  real  threat  to  American  agriculture/*, from 
the  environmentalists  or  from  the  do-goodera  or  from 
concufflcrlsm. or  from  whatever  you  want  to  call  it'  and  urged 
his  audience  to  extol  the  blessings  of  pcoticidco'*  (Newsweek 
December  6,  1971),  ' 

Agri-business ^  environmental  paranoia  also  dominates  its  inhouse 

publications,  such  as  Florida  Ar,riculture  (llarch  1972)  (Appendix  Z) , 

Modern  agricultural  technology  has  achieved  its  "advancoo"  of  the 

t     .  / 
pant  tv/o  deeadco  at  tremendous  increases  in  costs.    Those  "advances" 

appear  economically  feasible  only  because  thr,  methods  have  not  been 

exposed  to  the  rigors  of  a  cost-benefit  analysis  that  would  satisfy 
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Senator  Proxmirc. '  The  period- between  1950*1970  witnesied  m 
doubling  in  the  use  of  inorganic  fertilizers,  a  many- fold  increase 
in  the  use  of  pesticides,  near  doubling  of  the  farm  acres  irrigate^d 
and  a  near  tripling  of  on-farm  machinery  values  from  $12.2  to 

$34.3  biUion.  .  \ 

•       .  ■    /  "  .       ■       .•   ,  5;. 

This  machinery  intensive  technology  permits  one  farm  worker  to 
feed  about  46     people.    It  seems  to  mo  absolutely  ridiculous  to 
use  only  2.5%  of  our  labor  force  to  feed  us  all.    We  should  be  using 
at  least  8  to  X07.  of  our  labor  force  for  food  production,  returning 
to  labor  intensive  practices  that  are  less  damaging  and  even 
restorative  to  the  land,  such  aa  distf'ibuuing  animal  wastes  back  on 
crop  lands,  etc.    By  increasing  the  quantity  and  life-style  quality 
of  farm  labor,  wc  Tcduce  the  costly  and  more  urban  problems  associated 
with  uncmfloyi^nt,  crime  and  welfare.    By  cncourac;ing  people  adrift 
to  move  back  onto  the  land/  we  may  help  them  renew  their  life -style 
through  filling  a  socially  beneficial  ecological  niche  in  a  more 
pastoral  and  healthful  setting. 

Agriculture,  including  commercial  foresbry  and  ranching,  is  the 
nation's  grcatcot  land  and  water  user— X. 6  billion  acres  compared  to 
50  million  acres  used  for  cities  and  all  transportation  facilities. 
As  Ian  industry,  it  contributes  the  most  of  any  single  social  entity 
to/? environmental  degradation.    The  agri-business  polity  has  been  to 
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continually  lncre«de  fbort  term  yields  vHlle  environment  and 
aocicty  abdortis  Tiidny  hidden  costt.    Society  also  extends  some 
flagrantly  open  subsidies,  such  a*  $0.5  billion  per  year  in  state 
and  Federal  research  .grants,  $6  to  7  biHlon  in  Federal  agricultural 
appropriations,  and  many  other  less  obvious  economic  supports.  The 
1971-72  IFAS- state  budget  was  $22.6  inillipn  compared  to  $47  million 
for  the  rest  of  the  University  of  Florida  'excluding  the  Medical 
Center, 

Investments  of  this  magnitude  suggest  to  me  that  society  rightfully 
should  play  >^gr eater  role  in  the  shaping  and  direction  of  agricultural 
technology  and  ito  research,  development  and  tnanpoi^er  training  arm  - 
the  land -grant  universities. 

"Progress"  in  modern  food  production,  frequently  has  been  defined  as 
feeding  more  and  more  people  on-  less  and  less  farm  land  by  fewer 
and  fewer  farmers.    This  seems  a  totally  |falsc  altar  at  which  to 
worship.    I  would  prefer  a  national  policy  that  would,  through 
education  and  reproductive  control,  reduce  the  mouths  to  feed;  keep 
the  best  farm  land  in  agricultural  production,  rather  than  squandering 
it  to  urban  growth  and  bjher  non-farm  uses;  and  employ  a  ipuch  expanded 
and  bettor  rewarded  farm  labor  force.    I  would  like  to  sec  national 
incentive  progirams:  ,  * 
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(1)  restdring  backyard  farmiug  as  a  tradition;" 

(2)  returning  organic  fertilization  to  respectability; 
<3)    fully  applying  integrated  control  technology  to 

(agricultural  pGsts;  •  . 

, (4f    reducing  the  intensity  of  land  an4  water  use;  and 
(SyV  identifying  the  rural  environment  as  an  optimum  location 
I   for  human  habitation  and  occupation. 

tha^lc  yoU  for  this  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  legislative  process. 
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Ttble  U    WACTICES  OF  AGRICULTURAt  .TECHNOLOGY  THAT  ARE  DAMAGING 
TO  THE  ENVIRONMENT  AND  MAN 


I  -  CHEMICAIS 

# 

A*  PcsttcldGg 

  ,r  - — ^  .• 

1.  Use  of  defoliAiita  and  herbicides  and  fcheir  effect  o» 
natural  vegetation >  crdp  yields,  and  faunaX  populations 
associated^  with  the  lost  plant  cOnmunitics* 

2.  Use  of  DDT  and  othet  chloriwttod  hydrocarbon  insecticides, 

3*    Metal  (lead,  arsenic,  wcrcury,  cadmim,  etc*)  pollution 
assO(5iated' vlth  pesticides  and  other  chcmicaX  uses» 

4.  Disruption  of  natural  predator-prey  balances  In  vertebrate 
and  invertebrate  populations  by  use  Of  chemicals  (i^e* 
current  fire  ant  control  controversy).  * 

5.  Disruption  of  natural  predator-prey  populations  by  widespread 
predator  control  programs  to  protect  livestock/ 

6.  Disruption  of  aquatic  and  terrestrial  food  chains  (i,e# 
current  fire  ant  control  program) . 

^7t  -  Sifcrifice  of  long-term  yields  from  the  natural  ecosystem 
(birds.,  fish,  shellfish,  mammalo,  etc,)  as  a  testilt  of 
global  poisoning, 

8,  Loss. of  aesthetic  and  recreational  values  associated  with 
animal  deaths,  contaminated  lands  and  waters,  and  sterile 
habitats  associated  with  use  of  pesticides, 

9,  Impact  of  broad  scale  usage  of  biociderf  on  human  health, 
including  farm  and  migrant  workers, 

10,  Disruption  of  natural  genetic  patterns  in  animal  evolution 
^     by  chemical  pollutants, 

11,  Endangerment  and  extinction  of     wide  range  of  animal  life 
with  the  threatened  or  real  loss  of  their  priceless  genetic 
material  and  ecological  function, 

12,  ^  Use  tfi  the  scientific  method  to  review  and  utilize  the 

published  research  on  pesticidal  effects, 

13,  Delayed  adoption  of  biological  and  integrated  pest  control 
methodology  in  Florida. 
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B,  Fertilizers 

1,  Ovcr-nutrlflchtion  of  terrestrial  and  aquatic  systems. 

2,  Adverce  environmental  i?(ipa.ct  of  fertilizer  production  on 
both  land,  air  and  vater, 

3,  Human  health  .Impairment  associated  with  high  nitrate  levels 
in  domestic  vator  supplies  and  human  foods, 

4,  Damage  to  soil  building  organisms,  detrlvores,  etc,  ^ 

5,  Polluting  and  outrophying  of  marine  waters  leading  to 
planhtonlc  dioturbancen  and  abnormalities  (l.e,  red  tide), 

6,  LoDG  of  humus  and  organic  matter  in  the  soil  resulting 
from  reliance  on  inorganic  fertilizer, 

7,  Disregard  of  the  values  of  organic  fertilizers  (human  and 
domestic  animal  v/aate,  discarded  food,  etc#)  thus  both 
wasting  these  materials  and  contaminating  continental  water 
supplies  x^ith  them* 

8«    Economic  wac^e  through  overuse  and  misuse  of  fertilizers, 
fuels,  and  othci;  chemicals. 


"vesticides,  fossil 

)♦    Mscreponcies  bo  two 
utilization  versus 


?tween  energy  conaumcd  in  production  and 
JUS  energy  yield  (i.e.  failure  to  compute  an 
energetic  balance  sheet).  ^ 

10.    Disrupting' the  global  nitrogen  cycle  by  causing  an  excess 
accumulation  of  nitrates  in  aquatic  systems. 

II  -  Physical  Land-Use  Practices 

.  f?. 

1.  Agronomic  practices  designed  to  accoinnodate  machine  lljairtations 
rather  than  being  designed  to  fit  biological  and  ecological 
controls  and  feedback  mechanisms  that  have  evolved  within  natural 
ecosystems  over  eons;  (the  attempt  to  Industrialize  living,'' 
dynamic  systems;  i.e.,  cloatcutting,  monoculturcj  compaction,, 
channeUsatlon,  effects  of  forest  manajjement  on  stream  and' 

lake  enVlronmont,  drainage,  ollmlnatlon  of  economically 
"undesirable."  trees  and  plant  communities,  etc.). 

2.  Stab^lzation  of  environments  in  a  dlocllmax  by  unsound 

use  of  fire,  livestock,  water  level  manipulation,  chemicals, 
ditching,  etc. 
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3,    Elimihatipn  of  wetland^  sttes  of  low  forest  production  value,  « 
either  for  use  as  minimal  timber  producing  sites  or  for  future 
•   rea^l  estate  speculation^  . 

•  4,    Manpch^er  dislocations  caused  by  becoming  machine  intensive 

rather  than  labor  intensive /(if  you  canhot*re salve  human  labor 
probJLems^  eliminate  them  wi th  a  n^achine)  i 

5.    Drainage  o*f  most  of  North  America's  glacial  potholes  with 
'  resultant  loss  in  waterfowl  and  other  \dLldlife  productivity. 


Ill  -  Miscellaneous  Agricultural  and 
Forestry  Practices 


3  and    Abuses  /  •  > 


1,  Detrimental  effects  of  Over-grazing  on  vegetation  arid  wildlife. 

2,  Undesirable  chemicals  in  food;  questionable  nutritional  quality 

A-    i(y..e.  excessive  fat  deposits  in  beef,  etc, J;  and  loss  of  chemical 
diversity  in  foods  produced  by  modern  -  me  tViods ,  ^ 

3,  Reluctance  to  investigate  alternate  methods  of  food  production, 
such  as  the  management  and  harvest  of  wild  animal^  populations 
in  lieu  of  or  as  a  supt^lemcnt  to  the  use  of  typically  domestic 
species,  \^        •  V      *  * 

4,  Environmentally  al^jbrse  fqxest.management  practices:  extensive 
areas  of  monocultu^,  elimination  oJE  den  and  nest  trees, 
elxmxnation  of. mas t^ producing  trees  and- shrubs,  drainage  of 
flood  plain  amd  swamp  forest  types,  » 

■■'  ■  .      ■  o-    .  ■     ■       ' .  -  _  .  /  ;  .  ' 

5,  Over-consmption  and  wasteful  use  of^ater;  for  irrigation', 
nematode^^trol,  etc.^   Agriculture  dons uraes  2/3  to  3/4  of  " 
the  fresh  water  in -the  ^orld, 

"  •  .  * 

6,  Lowering  of  ground  wa^r  I'evels  with  drainage  and  excessive  use, 
as  well  as  a  drastic  1^*  of  surface  "waters  stored  on  th(>  uppeu 
watersheds*    As  a  result,  Florida  and  ipany  other  regions  qf^he 
U,S^  "are  growing  incrdasingly  arid., 

7,  ^  Undesirable  economic  disjlocations  associated  with  farm  subsidies. 

8,  Cro^  wastage  with  market  place  dislocations.      *     '        9  ^ 

9,.  Livestock  atid  poultry  as  serious  pollution  factors,  espj^ially  , 
to  ground  and  surface  waters. 


3.  ,  ^ 
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10.  .  Reduction  of  air  quality  associated"  with  woodland  burning 

■  ■  crop  burning  (iTerytuBrr-cane) ,  controlling  ambient  temperature 

without  effective  control  devices,  etc.  - 


•li;    Tendency  to  overuse  the  land,  to  cultivate  arid  crop  land  that 
.  •         because  of  slo§e,  soil,  etc.,  should. have  remained  in  a  les« 

">tensively  managed  state.      "■  ■  .  '  . 

•     •;  A'«««if»ent  by  the  agtl-forestty  Iniiatrles  to  nB^Lmizirfg.  ' 

,  PJ°'*"'=tlon,^^ield,  profits,  and  competitive"  growth  without 

adequately  Rnsidering  the  environmental  costs  associated  x,ith 
these  objectives.  . "  . 

:    .  The  practice. of  "clean  farming  and  forestry"  in  monocultures 

over  large  areas  has  resulted  in  the  elifflini't ion  6f  much  farm  ' 
^"-i  wildlife  habitat,  lowering  our  Wildlife  populations 

,  °^  '^s'^^'^^tional  opportunity,  and  impoverished  ecosystems. 

14.  Agricultural  and  forestry  practices  a^t^major  contributors  to 

.       .       «       ^i^°°'^'^  P«ncles,  especially  dust  production,  which  lead  to 
serious  climatic  perturbations. 

'V         '     '  '       -  ■    *      "     ■  " 

15.  Irrigation  techniques  leading  to  salini^^ed  soils,  poor  drainage, 
.destruction  of  natural  aquatic  systems,  loss  of  marine  production, 

and  increased  human  disease.  %  ■^""? 

1IK  IV  -  Public  Relations  -iand  Publicity   '      .  . 

1.  Public  relktions  prpgramsVt-hat  sell' environmentally  destructive 
production"  practices  asVconservation"  practices  {especially 

to  Congress  for  funding),/  -        .  "  ^    b'    ^-  . 

■  -  .  ■  '  ' .  '■•/■'/   «  ■         '     ,  -   •  - 

2.  Exporting  of  modern,  temperate  zone  agricultural  and  forestry 
.  technology  to  fragile  ecosystems  in^^the  tropics  where  they  are 

^completely  untested  and  where. there  exists  a  potential  for  serious 
^   and  WidespreadJiimage  to  the  ecology  of  tropical  ecosystems.  , 

;        3.    Charactcrizatibn  of  na'tur^  as  an  essentially  hostile  force  that 

sv,^p^^^^       f  t"^  "li^^  essential  life-sm,port: 

system  that  must  be  un^t^fcood  and  respected  (i.e.  bumpef  sticker  - 
"Agriculture  your  lifeN^port  syjtem").  .  sticker 

-       l^^^^^^^l^''^^  ^«  "preser^fationists"  or  ''they  want  to  Cum  back 
the  clock  to  when  the  Seminoles  occupied  Florida." 
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APPENDIX  1 


A  mLOSOPHY' OF  MAN'S  '  KOl^:  IN  HIS  ECOS^^ 

A  cleat  wnderstjlttding  o£  the  basic  ecological  principles  that' 
determine  the  functioning  of  ecosystems  is  absolutely  vital  to 
^  reaching  a  relationship  between  man  and  naturd  so  that  both  may  • 
survive..  Mkn*s  historically  long  treatment  of  i^atural  constraints 
and  limits  as  either  non-existent:  or  irrelevant  hag  resulted  in  our 
abysmal  ignb ranee  of  how  natural  systems  function  to  support  lif^, 

.■  .  ■  \  ■  ■■  •  ■  ■ 

The  nearly  Otiiversal^  Expansionary  Ethos  of  maximizing  production  and 

profits  ihcvitatly  operates  at  the  expense  of  complex  and  irreplaceable 

biological  and  ecological  interrelationships,  tomiinating  in  a  badly 

degraded  and  impaired  e90siphetc  unable  to  sustain, man  in  a  life 

style  of,  sufficient;  quality  .to  be  termod/'^iuinan*'.  Perpetuatio^i 

of  policies  t^at  degrade  the,  earth's  long- torn  ability  to^  support 

'  ■     ■*  '  ■ 

life  is  immoral  and  criminal,^  Narrpw-sightod  refusal  to  include 

proven  ecological  principles  in  resource  management  strategies  is 

;Lncxcusable,  .  .  , 

.  ■  ■  ^ 

"Progress,"  defined  traditionally  as  "bigger"  and  "more",  is  a 
terfhinal  illness  thatt?sea.ls  definitively  the  fate  of  ^life  on  "Planet 
Earth,    TPoday^s  survival  values  demand  a  redefinition  of  "progress" 
^  Sis:  Those  acts  of  man'  that  enhance  the  quality  of  the  hym^in  experience 
jwithout  impairing'  the  earth's  life -support  nvstems^ 

"I-  ■ 
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Implementation  of  this  definition  would  entail  an  evaluation  of 
every  human  action  in  tdrm« .of  its  cost  in  energy,  resources,  and 
ecological  degradation.    We  must  abandon  many  of  the  traditij>nal    .  \ 
concepts  of  private  enterprise,  sucK  as  the  "right"  of  the  owner  to  do 
whatever  he  wishes  with  his  laild  without  regard  to  the  impact  of  his 
actions  on  the  health  of  tl^t  ecosystem  and  the  "xight*^  of  the 
businessman  to  make  a  profit  regardless  of  the  effects  of  his 
actions  on  the  social  fabric.    We  must  identify  environmental  abuse, 
even  when  profitable,  as  anti-social  and  irresponsible  behavior  at  best, 
and  often  criminal » 

Many  sensitive  cultures  throughout  our  species'  brief  occupation 
of  earth  have  recognized  what  the  modern  scienfce  of  ecology  is  now 
rediscovering  and  documenting:  That  life  is  a  precious  and  maEnificent 
mystery  and  that  all  life  is  interconnected,  closely  coupled,  and 

» 

dependent  on  the  natural  processes  of  the  earth,  ,  In  order  to  preserve 
this  delicate  fabric,  we  must  first  recognize  it  as  the  supreme  value, 

a  value  to  be  approached  with  intelligence,  respect,  and  humility. 

%       "      ,  .    ■      '       ■  ■ 

For  example,  manipulating  the  environment  to  favor  the  needs  of 
certain  wildlife  species,  usually  for  the  benefit  of  man,r  is  a  . 
fundamental  technique  in  the  art  of  wildlife  m^R^om'cnt,    If  for 
passion,  poweV,  or  profit,  the  wildlife  manager' ^egarf^^tUize  apparently 
unlimited  energy,  dollars,  land,  etc,,  to  maximize  the  yield  of  a  few 
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wildlife  apeciea  at:  the  expcnae  of  the  long-term%rictionIng  oi 
the  ccotystera  as  agriculture  has  done,  I  would  question  his  program 
and  its  value  to  the  living  conmunity. 

I  have  been  a  student  or  professional  environmentalist  for  mare-** 
than  twenty  (20)  years*    During  that  time,  I  have  been  especially 
interested  and  involved  in  the  management  of  land  and  waters  to  * 
produce  biological  materials  for  human  consumption,  ^  I  have  Vitnesscd 
agricultural  technology  (including  forestry  and  ranching)  become  ever 
more  intensive  and  consumptive  in  producing  those  biological  materials 
of  high  market  place  value,  always  at  the  e;Kpense  of  other  crops- 
that  might  also  have  been  produced  if  the  system  had  been  managed 
with  a  diffferent  yield  strategy,  ' 

puring  this  period  of  personal  involvement,  the  very  ability  of  the 
ecosystem  to  yield  a  variety  of  other  biological  crops,  and  often  even 
the  "cash"  crops,  has  been  reduccfl  or  destroyed..   In  my  professional 
area  of  waterfowl  and  wetlands,  the  natural  prairie  potholes  and 
marshes  of  the  United  s'tates  have  been  largely  eliminated  and  their 
acreage  sacrificed  to  Im?  y^eld  grain  production  rather  than  waterfowl 
.  and  ground\^ater  management.    The  same  fate  has  befallen  the  South' s 
millions  of  acres  of  swamp  forests,  but  to  produce  soybciins  for  export 
and  grassland  for  cattle.    Much  of  our  country's  streamside  and 
associated  wildland  habitat  has  been  lost  .to  ''ehannelization"  tinder 
the  guise  of  Agriculture's  small  watershed  conservation  program* 
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;  : ^  ■  2706,    .  ,  ■ 

... 

,1  personally  hava  encountered  thousands  of  these  and  related 
practices  On  the  land  while  working  a^  a  field  ecologist  over  the  ^ 
past, two  (2)  decades.    They  are  going  oh  everywhere  in  the  vorld 
influenced  by  Utiited  States  agricultural  technology,  but  most 
inclusively  in  the  United  States.    Xhe  intensity  and  cost  of 

•agricultural  management  continues  to  mount,  while  the  decline  of 
remnant  wildlife  communities  and  the  malfunctioning  of  natural 

^^©^O^^Js terns,  accelerates ,    Geologists  charged  with  the  management  and 

stewardship  of  the  wildlife  resource  are  obligated  to  alert  ^ 

agriculturalists  of  the  consequences  of  their  abuse*  *• 
•  * 

I  believe  society  is  makitig  a  serious,  if  not  lethal,  mistake  in  . 

«  "  ■  ■    ■  •  n 

allot^fing  agricul/tural  technology  to  control  its  own  intensity  of 
ecosystem  mdnagcmont.    As  a  wildlife  eco legist,  it  is  my  responsibility 
to  society  to  speak  out  in  an  attemptvjto  educate  our  people  as  to  ^the 
ultimate  consequences  of  current  agricultural  management  strategies, 
especially  as  th,ey  influence  wildlife  communities. 


Dr.  George  Cornwell 
Gainesville,  Florida 
June  1972  :^ 
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.     "  cujiracuLUM' 
of  * 

George  \K  CorniJoll,  Associate  Professor 
of  Wildlife  Ecology 
School  of  Forest  Reeources  iand  Conservation 
University  of  Florida 


Personals 


J 


Born  12-4-29  in  St.  Joseph,  Mchigan  CBcrrion  County) 
U.S.A*  citizen,  Male 
Soc.  Sec.  No.  375-26-3220 

Married:    Meryl  Agnes  Parren  tswer,  Mchigon) 

^    ,    May  31,  1952  '  ^ 

a\;o  adaptecl  daughters:    Laura  (Born  1965),  Jennifer  (Born  196J^) 
Home  address:    6501  K.  W.  ;20th  Place,  Gainesville 
Homo  telephone:    376-7089;  AC  90^. 


BioRraphlcial  Directories :       ,       ,  . 

American  Men  of  Science  -  (The  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences) 
World  Who's  Who  in  Scicnt:e  v 
Personalities  of  the  South  (1972 

l^eftfees:  ^ 

B.S.,  Michigan  State  Onivotsity,  1955,  Wildlife  Biolo^. 

M.S.,  University  of  Utahj  i960.  Conservation  edbcation  <nd  ecology. 

Ph,D.,  University  of  hllchigan  1966,  Wildlife  Biology^    An  EcoXogical^'^.' - 
Reconnaissance  of  HelmlJith  Populations  in  the  CanvdsbacU  (lAythVa 
valisineria) .    (Dissertation  Abstracts  XXVIII  (1) :67-8233jl  / 

teaching;  '  ,  '  '  " 

Experience  -  — 

New  Troy  and  GaXicn  High  Schoogio;  Mchigan.    Taught  chemistry,  physica, 
biology,  advanced  math,  1955-1958.  y 

University  of  mchlgan,  assisted  major  profecsorMn  several  courses.' 
1959-1962.  '  ^' 

Virginia  Polj^technic  Institute,  Assistant  Professor  of  Wildlife  and 
Outdoor  Recreation,  1963-1967. 

University  of  Florida,  School  of  Forest  Resources  and  Conservation,  196 
•present.  Associate  Professor  of  VJildlife  Ecology. 

University  Courses  Taught  - 

Wildlife  Diseases  (U.  ^ach.)  2  ydfrs  as  Grad.  Teaching  Fellow 
Introduction  to  Wildlife  Managenuint  (VPI)  3  ^jears  ' 

• » ',  ' 

Revised  January,  1972  •  ^         "  ■ 

'  '       ■     :       '  ' 
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Ornithology  (VPI)  3  years 

Principles  of  Wildlife  Ecology  (U.  Fla,)  5  years.. 
Wflterfovjl- Ecology  (U.  FXa.)  4  ycprs  ♦  * 

Regulation  of  Vertebrate  Pest  Populations  (U.  Fla)  2.  years 
The  Ecosystem  (U.  Fla.)  1  year.  ^       .      ■  ■' 

l^mncrous  Xndljvidual  Pi^oblcm  Courses ^  Seminars ,  .Guest  Lectured,  and 
Team  Teaching  Courses. ^ 

Graduate  Education  -    .  - 

o 

Chairman  or  Co-Chalrraan  ^ 

1  Ph*D.  student  .  ' 
20  M.  S.  students  •  ,  ' .     ^  ' 

Committee  tijmber 

4  Ph.D.  students 
10  M.S.  students  «^ 

Other  Profesflional  ExpegifeTtce;  *  ' 

Michigan  Department  of  Conservation,  Conservation  Aid,  1953-1955. 

U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Sorvice,  Biological  Aid,  1956^  Fairbanks, 
Alaska.        *  . 

National  i'^ark  Service,  Ranger  Naturalist',  1959.  Olympic  National  Park 
University  of  Michigan,  Research  Assistant,  1950.,  *    •  ^ 

Delta  Waterfowl  Research  ^tation,  Station  Pathologist,  1961-1^62, 
Manitoba,-  Canada.  ^^j^j^ 
Honors  and  Recognitions;  J  * 

Graduated  with  high  honors,  Michigan  State  University,  1955. 
,  Michigan  United  Conservation  Clubs  Scholarship,  1956. 
•Phi  ICappa  Pht  :       .      ^  *  - 

Phi  Sigma 

Xi  Slgiaa  Pi  ^ '     -        _  * 


Howard  M.  Wright  Memorial  Award  in  Wildlife  Management,  1961, 
School  of  Natutal  Resources,  University  of  Michigan^ 

National  Science  Foundation  High  School  Teaching  Fellowship. 
Sumner,  1957rSummQi:,  1958;  195B-59.  •  | 

Schoene-Rene  Fellowship,  UriiVetsity  of  Michigan,  1^59^60;  1962 "63 • 

NSF  Predodtoral  Followohip,  1960-1961;  1961-1962. 

National  Wildlife  Federation  Fellowship,  1960-1961. 

Recipient  of  Florida  Governor's  Conservation  Award,  1970. 
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A .-■  ■■■     ■  .  r-  •  ■ 

jPyofc88lcmal  Activities;  '  * 

Foreetisr,  XI  Slgnia  PI,  Upsilon  Chaptor^  U. Mich*^  1961-1962* 

Vlcc*-Preaident,  Florida  Chapter  of  The  Wildlife  Society,  1968-69., 

Prealdent,  Florida  Chapter  of  The  Wl,ldllf a  Society,  1969-1971. 

Vice-Chairman,  Alachua  Conservation  Council,  1968-69.* 

Chairman,  Alachua  Conservation  Council^  1969-1971 r  « 

Trustee,  Florida  Conservation  Foundation,  1969- 

Trustee',  Florida  Defenders  of  th^  Environment,  1969- 

'Member,  The  Wildllfd  Society  Publications  Awards  Coramlttee,  1967*68 

Member,  the  WlldUfc  Soclqty  Comm.  on  Urban  Affairs  and  Regional  ' 
Planning,  1969-1971. 

Member",  Scientific  Task  Force*,  Conservation  70 "^a.  Inc.,  1970- 

Member,  Governor's  Natural  Resoutces  Committee,  1968-1970*  ^ 

Metnber;  Conservation  70*.»  Taak  Force  on  the  Mlrex  Problem, 
1970-1971.  ' 

Member; ^Everglades  Study  f earn.  Central  and  South  Florida  Flood  Control 
*  District,  1970  ^report  available). 

Chairman,  Intestate  10  Environmental  Study  TcSOi  Dept.  of  Adminia t ration- 
Bureau  of  Pranning,  1970-.    (report  avallablc>» 

Member,  Interstate  75  Environmental  Study  Team.    Florida  Dept.  of  l^anaporta* 
tlon.  197Q-1972.  •  *  ^ 

•  "  '  ■      •  ■     '      '  -''''SM-'" 

»  Member,  Ecological  Advisory  Council,  Florida  Dcpartmentoof  Tr^tapbrtation, 

Member,  Florldd  Environmental  Inventory  Council,  Department  of  Natu|:iil 
Resources,  1970-  •  j:/ 

>    ■  ir!. 

Publications ;  :] 

Technical  Papers  -  ! 

Cornwell,  &».^Wl957,    Nature's  Railway.  Nature  Magiizlnc.  5(i(ftJ^i-*A35. 

Cornwcll,  G.  W.  1959.  "Ecology  in  the  high  school....' a  new  attack  ^ 
on  an  old  problem.    Trans.,  N*  A.  Wild.  Conf»,  24:5l8-523» 

A»  B.  CoiJanlJl^^jp.  S.^Hunt.  ^  I960.*  SUpprparaaltlsm  a»  41 
factor  in  winter  waticrfowl  mortality  on  the  Jlowcr  Detroit  River. 
22nd  Midwest  Wildlife  Conferenctf,  Toronto,  5pp  nttmco.  And  Wildlife  - 
'^Dicpasea,  Oct*,  1961,  Paper  No.  16,  Mlcrocard. 

;    ■       .  ' 
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»    1961».  pbntscrvation  education  in  action.    Am.  Bio. 
Teacher,  23<4) ;210-213. 

 .    1961a.    Hot;  best  to  control  destructive  \fildlifc  popi^la- 

tions  on  our  national  parks,    Am.  Fojrests,  67(7)  :26-27,  A7-49. 

 .    1962.    National  park  or  national  recreation  area?  Ata. 

Foreats,  68(1) r31,'  38-40. 

 .    1963,    Obsctvatipns 'on  the  breeding  biology  jmd  behavior 

of  a  flea ting  population  of  Eastern  Belted  Kingfishers.  Condor 
65(5):426-431.  -    .  - 

 .    I963a»-  Pigiiudo -sleeping  attitude  of  the  Canvasback,  Ay  thy  a 

vallioinGrta.  ^qondor,  65(5)  :444-446. 

.  A    1963bf  OBoervationo  on  an  cpornitlc  among  Anatido  in 

southern  Ipnitpba  caused  by  Echinutia  uncinnta  (Nematoda: 
Acuariidae).    Canadian  Journal  of  ^loology,  41:699*^703. 

 •    1963c.    New  waterfoijl^^oot  rccordc  for  Sarcocvstis  rilcvi 

(Stileo,  18^3) »         *  dlocusoiTOn  of  the  epizootiology  of 
sarcooporidiooio  in^wild  ducksi  -Avian  Dioeaaos,  7(2) i212-216» 

..    1963d.    The  private  outdoor  recreation  industry— -its 
encouragement.    Am.  Forests,  69(10) :    36-39;  52-55. 

.  «nd<t  Hatt/jng,  Rolf.   ^963.    An  inexpensive  holding  pen  for 

diving  ducks,  'j.  VUldl.  Mgmt.,  27(2):  290-292. 

.  .  "  ■  .  ,f 

^  and  A.  B.  Cov/an.    1963.    Helminth  populations  of  the 

canba aback  (Aythya  valisinorla)  and  host -para site -environmental 
in tejr relationships.    Trans.    N.  Am.  Wildl.  Conf.,  28:173-199. 

Longcore,  Jerry  R.,  and  G.  W.  Cornwell.    1964.    The  consumption 
of' natural  foods  by  captive  canvasbacks  and  lesser  scaup. 
,4.  Wtldl.  ^^gmt.,  28(3):527-531. 

Longcore^  Jerry  R.,  and  G.  W.  Corm7ell.    1964*    The  consumption 
oi  ni(turdl  foods  by  captive  canvasbacks  and  l<3SSor  scaup. 
^Papers  Mich.  Aca.Scl.,  Atts,  Letters.  49:207-215. 

Cornuell,  G.  W.  1965.    A  review  of  the  Ecology  of  Helminth  Infec- 
tions*   Proc.  2nd  International  Conference  on  the  Pathology 
of  Wildlife,  (unpublished). 

12^,d«t:»  D.,  Cornwell,  0.  W.,  McGlnnes,  B.  H.    1965..   The  Incidence 

and  Degree  of  Infection  of  Pneumo g t_rongy^lus  t o nui a  in  the  White*" 

\ tailed  deer  of  V/ostern  Virginia.  ,Proc»  19th  Conf-.  S.  E.  Assoc. 
of  Gan^c  and  Fish  Com^p.    128-141.  *  . 

'    ■  . 

Corh'v7cll,  G,  W.  1966.    The  relationship  of  oil^door  recreation  to 
hurnan  health.    Guidelines  to  Platvning,  Dovtoloplng  and  Managing 
'  Rural  Recreation  Enterprises:  19-31. 
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' •    1966Q.    Conducting  a  feaoibility  study  for  a  propoocd 
outdoor  recreation  entcrprloct    Guideline^}  to  Flannins,  .Dccol*- 
bplns  and Managing  Uural  Recreation  Entctprisco:  97-124. 

— ....      •    1966b.    Kirlccting,  promoting  nnd  ddvtsrtifling  of  outdoor  ' 
recreation  enterprioes.    GuideUneo  to  Planning,  Developing 
and  Managing  Rural  Hecreqtion  Enterprises:  259*274. 

-     >    1966c.    the  Eaotorn  gray  squirrel.    Coop.  Ext.  Scr. 
Cir.  1019,  VPl,  Blackoburg.    11  pp. 

,  1966d.    Conijuctiiig  a  feasibility  study  for  aa  outdoor  * 

recreation  enterprise.    Coop.  Ext.  Sery.  Gir»  1011,  VPI, 
Biacksburg.    30  pp.  •  ' 

"  1966e.    The  ifobwhite  quail.    Coop.  Ext.  Serv.  Leaflet 

190,  VPl,  Biacksburg.    4  pp.  > 

 •    1967.    The  potential  contributions  of  vildlife  extension 

education.    Trans.       Am.  1/ildl.  &  Hat.  Res.  Conf.  32:211-227. 

Weatherhbltz,  W.'  M.,  G,  W.  CorntJell,  R.  U.  Young  and  R.  E.  Webb.  1967. 
Distribution  of  heptachlor  residues  in  pond  ecosystems  in' South- 
western Virginia.    Agricultural  and  Food  Chemistry  15(4) :667-670. 

Prince,  H.  li.,  P.  B.  Siegel  and  G»  W.  Cornwoll.    1968.  Embryonie 
growth  of  mallard  and  Pekin  ducks.    Growth  32(3) :225-233.  - 

chamberlain,  D.  R.,  W.  B.  Gross,  G#  W.  Cornwcll  and  !U  S.  Mosby.' 
1968.  Syringcal  anatomy  in  the  common  ctoxr.  The  Auk  85(2): 
244^252. 

J.  fi 
Cornwoll,  G.  W.    1969.    Gadwall  seeding.    Flo.  Wildl.  22(9):26-28. 

.    1969a..    Needless  ducks  deaths.    Catalyst  2(4):15-18. 

 .    1969b.    A  Florida  wilderness.    Fla .  Naturalist  42(4-A): 

unpaged. 

 ^.    1969c.    (review  of)  Paul  A.  Johnsgard,  waterfowl:  their  « 

biology  atid  natural  l^atory.    J. "Wildl.  Kgmt.    33(3)  :725. 

o     Prince,  II.  II.,  p.  B.  Siegel,  and  G.  W.  Cornwoll.    1969.  Incubation 
environment  and  the  development  6f  mallard  embryos.    J. i Wildl. 
Mgmt.^3(3):589-595, 

^  Prince,  H.  II.,  P.  B.  Siegel  and  G.  W.  pornwoll.    1969.  Inheritance, 
of  egg  production  and  juvenile  growth  in  mallardp.    Auk  87(2): 
342-352.  .  » 

 and  G.  W...Cornwcll.    1969.    Ilatchability,  clutch  position,  and 

hatching  sequence  ir*  mallards.    Auk  86(4) :762-763. 

Lottcr,  C.  F.  and  G.  W.  Cprnwell.    1989.    Comparison  of  airplace;  airboat, 
and  helicopter  for  consusing  Florida  ducks.  Anas  platyrliynchos 
fulviflula*    Proc.  S,  E.  Assoc.  of  Game  and  Fish  Comm.  23:97-101. 
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Cornj7cll,       W*    1970*    Kah  looks  at  his  cnvlronmaiit.    J.  Fla.  Mad. 
Aasoc.  57(10) ;12-14. 

 I970fl.    Educating  the  wildlife  ecologiat.    The  Wildlife 

,  Society  Newa.    X30:45rA6,  53.  j 

1970b.    Exotic  waterfowl  progtfKm.    Fla.  Wildlife  24(5) :  * 

18-21. 

■  1970c.    Progrcaa  for  the  U.  S.r    quoUty,  not  quantity. 

The  Floridian,  jTunc  21,  1970. 

,    1970d.    Conirocnta  on  the  need  for  wildlife  lavtm  and  their 
enforcement.    Paper  presented  at  the  Forum  on  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion, Venezuelan  Assoc.  for  the  Protection  of  Nature,  Caracas 
(copies  availabl(^).    9pp.  tnimco.    HeccsUdad  de  la  leyea  de  fauna 
ailvestre.    Defensa  de  la  Naturaleza,  Nov.  1970,  l(l):22-23.    *.  ' 

■.    1970e.    Reflec'tipna  on  Venezuelan  wildlife  reacarch.-  Paper 
prcaented  at  the  Forum  on  Wildlife  Conaervatiqn,  Venezuelan  Aaaoc* 
for  the  Protection  of  Nature,  Caracas  (cppiea  aviilablc).    5ppi  mimeo. 
.   Conaideracionea  accrca  de  la  inveatigacion  de  la  fauna  ailvestre  en 
Venezuela.    Natura.    October,  1970  -  Mirch,  1971^  42*43 :20*-22. 

 *    1970lf .    Educating  the  wildlife  ecologiat.    Paper  prcaented 

*Mt  the  Forum  on  Wildlife  Conacrvation,  Venezuelan  Aaaoc.  for  the 
Protection  of  Nature,  Caracas  (copica  available).    18pp.  mimso. 

 .    }970g.    Patriotiam  and  the  Environment.    The  Florida  Legionnaire 

Sept.  id,  1970:27(3) :2. 

O^llart,  D.  E.  an4  G.  W.  Cornwell.    1970.    Habitat  preference  and  aurvilral 
of  Florida  ducks  brooda.    Proc.  Conf.  S.  E.  Aasoc.  of  Game  anSTFlah 
comm.  24:117-120. 

t 

Cornwcll,  G.  W.    1971.    Environmental  hazard*  of  peaticidea*  Fla* 
Naturaliat  44(1)  :3-6.' 

 •    1971a •    Sumner  reaident  Itoodcd  Merganser.    Fl«»  Naturaliat 

44(1)  :25.  - 

 1971b.'   From  whence  cometh  our  he!^?    Conaervationiata  aearch 

for  a  Judicial  forum  for  environmental  relief*    t!«  of  Florida  Law 
Review  23(3) :451-458.  ^  ,  . 

 .,  and  H.  A.  {{pchbaum.    1971.    Collisions  with  wirea  -  a  oource 

of  anatid  mortality.   Wilaon  Bulletin  83(3)  :305'>306. 

and  D.  Cjfcntlin.    1971  (review  of)  tlerrill  Wood,  A  bird  bandera 
guide  to  determination  of  age  and  aex  of  aelected  apecica.    J.  Wildl. 
Mgmt.  35(1) :184.  . 

Ch%pberlain,  D.  R.  and  G.  W.  Gornwell.    1971.    The^vocalizationa  of  the 
common  crow»    Auk  88(3)  :613*-634.  , 
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Dixon,  K.  n.  and  G.  W.  Cornwcll.    1971.    A  mathematical  tuodel  for 
predatoi-  and  ptoy  populatiouo.    Researches  on  Pop.  Ecolo;»y 
12(2)iI27-136.  .  / 

Cornwcll,  G.  W.  197X.  People  power  -  a  growing  movenvortt  toviard 
environmonfcol  activism  and  Individual  involvement.  Forester 
Farmer  (in  press). 

Stout,  1,  J.,  G.  W.  Cornwell,  and  U.  A.  Hochbajm.    1971.  Non-hunting 
morca-lity  in  N.*  American  waterfowl.    J.  Wildl.  >Igmt.    (in  m.i.).  . 

Batt,  B.  D.  J.  and  G.  W.  Corn^^ell.    1972*    Effects  of  cold  on  mallard 
embryos.    J.  Wildl*  Mgmt.    (in  press). 

Reports  and  Thesis  - 

Gornx^ell,  G.  W.    1965.    Waterfowl  production  on  the  Yukon  Flats 
Summer,  1956.    Unpublished  technical  report,.  U.  S.  Fish  and' 
Wildlife  Service,  Juneftu,  Alasha. 

,     :  •    1959.    Statement  concerning  the  Wildei:ncso  Bill  S4028. 

Hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
United  States  Senate,  pott  2:730-732. 

1960.    A  survey  of  conservation  education  in  Utah.    M.  S. 


Thesis,  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,    xlviii.  2l6pp 

 .,  and  H.  A.  Hochbaum.    1962.    Non-hunting  mortijltty  in  ducka, 

ita  measurement ^  causes  and  significance,  24th  Midwest  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Conference,  Des  Moines.  19pp. 

1966.    An  ecological  reconnaissance  of  helminth  populations 


in  the  canvasback  (Aythya  valisinoria^    Ph.D.  dissertation. 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,    (order  no.  67-8233). 

Report  of  the  Interstate  10  Environmental  Study  Team.  ^Submitted 
November  15,  1970  to  Mr.  Homer  E«  Still,  Jr.,  Chief,  Bureau 
of  Planning^  State  Planning  and  Development  Clearinghouse. 
18pp.  mlmeo  (copies  available).    Chairman,  George  Cornwell. 

Report ^of  the  Special  Study  team  on  the  Florida  Everglades. 

Submitted  in  August,  1970  to  the  Director,  Central  and  South 
Florida  Flood  Control  District.    42pp.  mlmeo.    (copies  available), 
chairman,  Charles  M.  Loveless. 

tt 

Report  of  the  Interstate  75  Environmental  Study  Panel.-  Submitted  in 
September  1,  1971  to  the  Director,  State  of  Florida  Deparmcnt  of 
Transportation.    62pp.    (copicp  available)    Chairman,  Carl  E.  B.  McKenry. 

Popularized  Articles  - 

I 

Approximately  20  generalized  articles  in  guch  periodicala  a.  Southern 
EiSSjer,  ProaregQive  Formor.  Virginia  Wildlife,  etc. 
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BooUo  -  ' 

CorrtwcU,       W,  and'^C.  J.  Hoicomb.    1966,    Co-cditor«,  Guideline 
to  the  Development,  «nd  JIanagemGnt  of  Rural  Recreational 
Enterprises,    Bull.  301.  VPl  Coop,  Ext»  Ser*,  A25pp, 

Corm?ell>  <?.  W,    1971.    Fliorida  -  Poninoula  in  ^Xiril  (in  m.i^)^ 

Profonoional  Sociotioo  and  Related  Orr,nniaationn; 

Sifima  Xi 

Amoricon  Ornithologiotfi'  Union 
Ctfopor  Ornithological  Society 

Ecolocical  society  of  Air.Grica  * 
National  Audubon  Society  » 
Florida  Audubon  Society 
BritiGh  Ornithological  Union 
Animal  Behavior  Society 
Wildlife  DiceaocrAccociation 

ThB  Wildlife  Socicty'l^'iorida  Chapter  of  The  Wildlife  Society/ «nd 
Section  of  The  Wildlife  Society 

Wilson  Orrtitholoclfal  Society 

National  Pa rlto  Accoeiation 

The  Sierra  Club 

Wilderneoo  Society 

National  Wildlifo  Federation 

Izaak-Wiilton  Laaguc  of  Amorica 

American  Forestry  Aasociatlon  ^' 
Atnarlcon  tfuseum  of  Natural  History 
Alachua  Conservation  Council 
Conservation  70*8 
%eto  Population  Gtowth 
Florida  Defenders  of  the  EnvironDcnt 

y 

Florido  Conocrvatlon  Foun'dation 
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Reference  is ;  \  v  ,  . 

*  •  Mr.  tyman  l^ogers  '  .    *      ,  . 

•  f  15  North  Pine  Street  /  . 

:        Ocala^|lorlda  ^3267.0   '*  .  .    .   ,  .  •  •  . 

^)^♦]^H.  Albert  Kochbaum 
.s  pelta' Waterfpttl  Uesearcb  St^tipn     /  - 
Delta,  >!anitoba,  Canada  - 

,      '    .  ♦       •  '-  • 

J-  Dr.  A*  B.  Cpv/an,  Associate  Professor 

Department  of  Wildlife  Management     '  . 
,   Unj.veritity  of  Michigan 
i  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan       48104  '  V 

,   ■      Dir.  Dan* Q.  Thompson,  Ifeader"* 
'      ,     Cooperative  WiX<i life  Research  tJ^ilt 
Fertibw  Hall  a  ' 

\darnell  University        .         '  > 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.    14850  *V 

Dr.  Burd  Mcpinnesiy'l^eader  . 
Virgiiiia  Cooperative  Wildlife  Reiiearch<Onit^ 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institutes     ^       -  -Ov 
Blacksbihj|,  Virgirtra-*  2406.1 

Professor  Carl  J.  Holqoinb 
*'     Departmetit  of  Forestry  and  Wild jJLj^e*^ 

304-E  -Cheatham  Hall  .  - 

Virginia  Poly te\:hnic  Institute 
.Blacksburg,  Virginia    -24061  .  ; 

Dr.  Archie  F.  Carr,  Jr.  ,  /. 

Graduate  ^Cesearch  Professor  * 
De{)artment  of  Zoology 
511A  Bertram  Hall 
university  of  Florida 
Gainesville,  Florida  3260t 
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Environmental  ActwiM  Fired 


•  %YBENFUNK 

CAlNESVlLtE,  —  Dr. 
Ceoi'ce  Comwell,  in  environ* 
n^enUI  activist  but  knoym 
for  his  f  icht  against  farmers' 
use  of  persistent  pestiddes, 
has  been  fired  frfttn  the  Unl- 
'verslty  of  Florida  foHowinf^A 
secret  meeting  from  which  he 
\ya5barrei!. 

*  Comwtn»  associate  profes-. 
sor  of  the  Institute  of  Food 
and  Agncuitura!  Sclencies 
'  (ItAS).  wa's  notified  Jan. '  |3 
by  letter  from  Dr.  John  Gray,'^ 
director  of  the  School  of  Forr 
estry,  that  his  contract  will  - 
1)01  be  renewed  after  June  30» 
ia7a.'  He  has  been  on  th« 
V'F  faculty  for  five  years. 

••I  believe  my  disroissal^is  a 
deaiycut  effort  to  sifence  an 
'effective  critic  by  destroying 
his  professional  reputation/' 
Comwell  said,  as  he  demand- - 
»  ed  a  publli:  hearing  '•where 
til  charges  and  evidence  can 
be  laid  out** 

Comwell  said  the  12  ten- 
ured faculty  members  held  a 
kangiroo  <^ourtt  denied  ad- 
mission to  him  and  .student*^ 
supporting  him  and  then 
todkan  oath  of  secrecy  not 
to  reveal  the  two«hour  dellb- 
_ ,  eratjons.- 

ENVIRONMENTAL  lead- 
ers protested  the  action  bit^ 
tcrly.  Lyman  Rogers,  founder* 
of  the  Conservation  70s 
movement,  st4d  Comwell 
was  being  ''crucified  because 
he  Is  constructive^  innovative 
and  courageous.** 

^Rogers  said  Gray,  whom* 


ha  called  "a-  pawn*  who 
doesn't  want  to  toClc  »the 
bolt/'  takes  his  orders  from 
Dr.  T.  York,  vice  president 
of  the  unlversityi  and  "there 
is  no  ^doubt  Jn  my  mind  that 
York  is  pressured  by  Doyle 
Conner,  state-  secretary  of 
agriculture." 

Comwell's  public  opposite 
tlon  to  the  u^e  of  DDT  and 
.other  persistent  pesticides 
angered  the,'  Department  of . 
Agriculture  and  the  farmers. 
He  alsS  drew  fire  by  oppos- 
Itij^  a  plan  of  the  forest  *in- 
dustiy  t9  liarvest  small 
woodland  and  public  foVest 
lands  which  he  said  wbuld 
"totally  destroy  the  remaln- 
,  ing  wildland  ecosystems  In 
•  Florida  forest  habluts/' 

Four  days  after  notice  that 
,he  hitt*  been'  denies^-  tenure, 
Comwejt  appealed*  to  univer- 
.s  it  y  president  Stephen 
C.  O'Cbmiell  for  a  »gd 
impartial  review. . 
.  He  tQld  O'Connell  his  ten- 
ure was  blocked  by  "a  small 
.group  witiiln  the  university 
*''Who;were  n^f  equipped  tb 
cope  with  my  fret  expression 
of  envjrpnmenUl.  Ideas  and 
ideals.'' '  '   „ , 

'  WGHT  to  operate 

within  the  framewprk  of  aca- 
demic freedom  has  been.vlo' 
lated,  as  well  as  my  right  as 
a  citizen  to  freedom  of 
Spet^rh. 

'!!  havfc  a  high  rdegrce  ol 
personal  Independence  and 
an  eaacrness  to  question  es- 
tablisffed  territories  an-d 
Ideas.  These  shou.d  be  con- 
tinually tesled  or  wc  will  be- 
*come  intellectually  constlpat- 


'  edin  our  senility/' 

O'Connell  has  made  no' 
reply  to  Cortjwell  but  hO  told 
the  ifniversity  newspaper, 
.  The  Alligator,  that  Comwell 
'would  "have  tb. follow  the 
appeals  routes  esCal^lIshed 
ffor  the  university," 

"I  think,  this  means  he 
^loesn't  waht  .  to  ajipolnt.  a 
committee  of  environmental 
scientists  on  campus  to  re- 
'  View  my  tenure/*  Cornwell 
said, /*al  though  this  Is  - pro- 
vided for  In  the  University 
manual/'^ 

another:  spi|RCE  otir- 
rftf  tion  against  .him,  Corn- 
said,  was  his  active  par- 
tl^ation  in,,  the  fight  that 
stopped  the  CroSs-FIOrida 
Barge  Canal  and  sayed  tht 
pkUwaha  Valley  ,troiii  ile- 
»tructiort<  ^ 

Because  of  this  battle,  he 
satdL.  a  Rloghavcn  One  of 
the  Jacksonville  Industrial' 
Ifts  ■backjtos  the  c^nal, 
threatened  tolkncel  a  forcs- 
^try  scholarsJiTp  fi^  had  giv«» 
tht  school  "because  ot  a  rad- 
ical likjs  myself  oii  tjie  facul- 
ty." 

I  "It  was  many  Httle  fpl- 
sode\  like  this,  lltUe  pin 
pricks/'  comwell  said.  • 

"This  Is  a  case  of  a  conser- 
vative, gerierally  elderly,  ob- 
'itructlonJst,  forest  produc- 
•tfon-orignt'Kl  faculty  casting 
out  of  their  midst  a'moder- 
at(i,  constructionist,  ehvlron- 
mep.til  actlvis^/' 

Comwell  Is  Iri  the  wildlife 
ecology  division  of  IFAS. 
Grays  School-  of  Forestry 
ako  falls  under  IFASr 


•*GRAY  IS  A  WEAIC  man," 
Rogeri^  sild,  "He  Is  the  man 
who  has  pulled  off  this  very 
clumsy  effort  to  withdraw 
George's  tenure.  It.  is  a  defi- 
nite attempt,  under  Dcpari- 
ment  of  Agriculture  Inllu- 
ence*i  to  eliminate  a  man 
from  the  depaiitmcnt  of  wlld- 
Jlfe  ecology//' 

*  Rogers'-said  the  effort  to 
discredit"  Comwell .  started 
after''* "he  came.  Up  with  a 
marvelous  plan*for  a  College 
of  Environmental  i  affairs, 
separate  from  the  agri^chomi* 
cal  industry/' 

cornwell  charged  recently 
that  the  \i^ldlife  ecology  pro- 
gram was  /'undernourished/' 
rie  salcl  the  forest  depart- 
ment had  -rejected  i^tudents 
for  the  witdlife  program. 

^THE  ECOLOGY  view- 
point is  being  suppressed,*' 
Comyvell  said,  "by  the  vleW- 
jxJints  ot  forestry  and  IFAS. 
-Iherc  Is  ;8feat  Interest  In,  the 
ecology  nrjovejment  Moi'o  and 
more  students  are  Interested 
In  it 

"Florldn  needs  graduates " 
In  wildllffc  ecology  badly.  Wf 
arc*  dealing  In  a  difference  fn 
Philosophies  betwean  tha 
ecologlcaf  and  the  agrlcuUu^ 
al  Interests;. 

"In  the  forestry  approach 
to  the  ecosystem,  the  motive 
is  profit.  The  ecological  ap* 
proach  Is  to  maintain  our 
wildlife  and  our  natural  ^co« 
systems.".  ^ 
-  Gray  contended  that  ^'the  - 
reason  that  'Wildlife  Is  short 
Qf  faculty  is  that  the  entire 
university  Is  short  of  funds. 
^  The  increase  In  wliditfo  en- 
rollment came  ver/ quickly/' 
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With  Biismess  .Cited  iii  Report* 


ByCUFCORi\UER 
Sua  Edocjilloi  Editor 
liie  nation's  t  unsupported 
land' grant  coUeges  and  unU'ers* 
lUes  have  come  to  serve  almost 
exclusively  an  elite  of  private 
corporate  interests  whilc^lgnor* 
Jng  the  most' urgent  i!fecda  of 
rural  Amcricl.  a  Washlngtog. 
P.Cm  private'  rescyu'^ch  corpora* 
tlon  durged  today. 

Abandoning  Its  historic  mls> 
slon  un^ier  the  lfi€2  Morrill  Act. 
the  agricultural  college^  com* 
plex  has  allied  Itself  witl>  cor> 
poratc  ngrlbusiness.  A^d  and 

«  fertilizer  companies  and  manu* 
faclurcrs  of  farm  machinery, 
lay?  a  prditnlnary  report  of 

'  Agribusiness  Accpjint|bill ty 
Projec!,<gi» 

"  Vim  HJghtower.  director  .of 

*th6  project.  re!(iascd  his  report 
-^a  hypercritical  indictment  of 
ibe  land  grant  concept  —  in  a 
press  conference  In  the"  nation's 

,  eipltal  today. 

^  Agribusiness  Accountiibility 
Project  is  a  pi4ilic  interi^st  re> 
Search  and  advocaty  organiza* 
t|on  -financed  by  the  M;rrshall 
Field  Foundation  of  Chlciigo; 

The  report  is  cnliUcd.  •'IlitrJ 
Tomatoes.  Hard  Times,*'  the 
name  coming  from  a  tough* 
sltinned  tomato  developed  at 
the  University  of  Florida  adopt* 

'  able  to  machine  {\arvcsting< 
Hlghtower  his  this  to  saf 
Hbout  the  UF  tomato,  Uit  ){H> 

••In  describing, the  character* 
Isilcs  that  make  this  tomato  to 
desirable  for  madiluc  hArvcst, 
the  University  pointed  to  the 
thiCic  v.-a)Is«  firm  flesh  ,ind  free- 
dnjn  from  cractcs. 

*'lr  may  be  a  little  Inugh  for 
the  consumer  but  agricilUural 
►•)re»e"rcti  c'itt't  plcnsc  every* 
one."  - 


Hlghtowcr  said  the  hardy  to- 
mato. Htich  will  eliminate  ihp 

.Jo6s  of  thousands  of  Florida- 
farm  uorlters;  fs  harve>ted 
green  then  ripened  in  storage 
by  application  of  ethylene  gas. 

According  to  Hlghlower, 
chemical,  drug  and  oli  compa* 

.  nics  "invested"  5227j253  in  re» 
search  at  the  UFs  InsMtule,  of 
Food  and  Agricuitural  Science 
in  1S70,  tiecounling  for  54  per 
cent  of  tile  research  sponsored 
at  IFASby  priv:ite  Industry. 

'Hie  University,  of  Florida  Is 
6i>e  pf.  Its  land  gr:int  InsMiu- 
tlons.  The  land  graift  complex 
dei]^otes  three,  luterrelaled 
anils:  colleges  of  ngricullU/e. 
itate  agricultural  ^  exp^iment 
stations.^and  Extension  service. 

*  The  research  report  etiil.... 
three  quarters  of  a  billion  dolj 
lars  Is  expended  In  the  nut  ion's 
land  grant  institutions  annuajly 
.from  appr(H?riatlons  of  federal. 
Jiale  and  'county  governments, 
"paying^  for  everything  from 
test  lubes  to  experimental 
farms,  from  chalk  to  c'arpetlng 
la  Ihe  dean's  office.**  , 

Research,  says  the  report.  I* 
not  the  bargain  that  has  been 
advertised.  Strict  economic  effl* 
clency.  iwt  people  Is  the  goal. 
*In  2K>  nearly  6.000  scientific 
.wan*year*  were, spent  on  re- 
search at  all  slate-agricullural 
experiment  stations,  but -only 
»»  scientific  .man*y(>ars  wcrt 
spent  on  "people-oriented"  re* 
search. 

^n  rural  housing.  Illfihtower 
charges,  the  major  share  of  re* 
leanrh  has  been  directed  not  to 
those  who  live  In  tbem.  but  to 
Uwi*  who  profit  rfrort  the  con^ 
slructioii  and  maintenance  of 
houses. 

When  research  Is  turned  to 
penple^rientcd  projects  It  Is  of- 


ten In  the  form  of  irrelevant 
5  t  n  d  i  e  s  of  characteristics, 
"stemming  more  from  curlov 
ity  than  a  destVe  to  change  con*' 
ditions.'*  Hightower  lists  as  eX' 
amples: 

—  University  of  Nebraska  re 
searchers  surveyed  footbaU 
coaches  In  the  state  and  got  'fO 
per  cent  agreement  that  feder* 
a]Iy*sponsored  school  breakfast 
programs  would  benefit  tecnagi* 
athletes. 

-  Mississippi  State  UnlversI* 
ty  researchers  discovered  that 
families  In  povei'ty- are  not  a 
single  homogeneous  group. 

In  the  category  df  "research 
of  the  absurd"  Hightower  noted 
that  Auburn  and  Fenn  .  Stale 
used  tax  dollars  t»  study  heat* 
ilaininjr  propert]e«(  of  Astro- 
I  Purdue  has  spent  "yein 
and  untold  tax  dollariit"  on  atb- 
Idle  turfs  for  football  fields  and 
golf  courses. 

••While  researchers  play 
rouud  with  games  and  rrcrea^ 
l|on.  rural  America  is  left  to' 
fait  apart." 

Illghtower  charges  the  great* 
est  failing  of  land  grant  re* 
search  Is  its  total  abdication  of' 
leadership: 

"At  a  time  when  rural  Amer» 
•ica  desperately  needs  leader* 
ship  the  land  grant  community 
ducked  behind  the  c«rporata 
tktrt.  mumblings^  apologetic 
words.  Overall  \\  ts  a  pedantic 
and  cowardly  iwarch  system, 
and  America  is  less  for  it," 

The  raport  alleges  land  grant 
policy  Is  Ihe  product  of  a  clostd 
community.  .** 
;  "Administrators,  academics 
!and  scientists,  along  with  USDA 
officials  and  corpora^^  execu« 
tlves  have  locked  themselves 
into  an  Inbred  and  even  Inets* 
iyous  complex,  incapable  of 
thinking  beyond  self*Int^ests." 
Extension  Ser\'Ice  fESi.  tb« 


outreach  ami  of  the  land  grant 
cnmpleA  has  *lhe  mandate  of 
going  among  the  people  of  ru- 
tk\  AniertCa  to  identify  and 
solve  , their  farm,  home  and' 
community  problems,  the  re- 
port notes.  However.  WS  has 
been  preoccupied  with  eflicicn* 
|c)*  ^iid  production.  It  has  slight* 
jed  the  pressing .  need-t  of  the 
■vast  majority  of  American 
fahners  Mnd  other  rural  people. 
*  '•To  anjalamilrig  degree,  ex* 
(tension  agents  are  HiHe  mora 
than  salesliien.  The  rural  poor 
{are  poorly  served,  drawing  band* 
aid  assistancf  from  the  hfgih 
ly-vislble  nutrition  ^Ides  pro- 
gram and  frrelevant  attentloo 

I  from  the  program." 

Hightower  calls  for  full*scaie 
ipubllc  lnqUlrie.%  both  In  Co^ 
'grcss  and  In  state  legislatures. 
.There  should  be  a  General  Ac- 
counting Office  Mdit  of  the 
jiand  itrant  complex,  he  said. 

The  research  task  fdrce  re- 
^port  also  calls  for  an  immedi- 
ate end  to  racial  dlscriinlnallonf 
within  the  land  grant  complex. 

II  s&ys  legislation  Is  needed  to 
^prohibit  land  graot  officials. 

ft  ■  .  / 


from  receiving  remuneration  In 
conflicts  of  Interests  and  pre- 
vcjit  corporations  from  es^ 
marking  contMbutiuns  for  spo< 
dflc  research  that  Is  prbprie* 
tary  In  nature..  « 

"The  land  grant  colleges 
must  get  out  of  the  corporafe 
board  rooms,  they  must  get  the 
corporate  interest^  out  of  their 
labs,  an^  they  must  draw  back  ' 
ai)d  reassess  their  preoccupa* 
tipn  with  mechanical,  geneiieal 
and  chemical  gadgetry.'* 
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/  Box^ground 
Of  Agri  Project 

'  ■  •     •  .  # 

WiiJit  \k  the.  Agribusiness  AircountabOlty  project? 
•    The  Sun  learned  through  a  ipokcsman  jfi  the  Washington, 
JO,  a  omce,  of  the  organization  that  jt  js  a  prlvately-funded  re- 
search and  advocacy  corporation  with  a  siaff  of  12, 

J9m  HJghtower,  the  director,  has  been  involved  with  farm 
woricer  advocacy.  He  served  as  a  consultant  to  the  J^jiUdnal 
Broadcasting  Corporation's  controversial  iTocumentary  of  1966,  ^ 
"Harvest  of  Shame,"  wWch  dealt  with  the  plight  of  migrant 
woricers  in  Florida,  *  . 

Hightoirer  was,  a  free  lance  writer,  speech  writer  for 
Ralph  Yarborough^  former  U.S,  Senator  from  Texas,  and  an 
employee  of  the  Rural  Housing  Coalition.  He  is  a  gradifate  of 
lhe«Unlversity  of  Teijy^, 

-.According  to  the  spokesman  "Hard  Tomatoes  and  Hard 
^ Times,"  the  title  for  the  agribusiness  research  effort, was 
^about  six  irfonths.irt  the  maiclng,  A  staff  member  named  Susan 
,'DeMarco  visited  the  University,  of  Florida  to^ather  data  from 
•IFAS,  Nine  other  land  frant  campuses  were  visited. 


*  .Report  Biased^  YorkSajs 


E,  T.  York,  \ce  prcst-. 
dent  for  agricultural  V^airs  at 
t^ic  University  of  Florida 
'termed  the  Agribusiness  Ac 
countabililj^Projcct  report,  '^A 
distoried  aiW  biased  picture;  a 
very  irresponsible  report/* 

■  York  noted  lh,it  most  of  thd 
report  Is  criMcal  of  tho  entire 
system  of  land  grant  unlvcfti- 
tics. 

"I  don't  presume  to  sjeak  for 
tlic  whole  aystem,  but  only  as  it 
relates  to  the  University  of 
1,"  said  York  after  stutiy^ 


Florida   

Jng  a  copy  of  the  report  , 
Yorlf  labeled  the 'comments 
,  about  the  UF-«lcvcIopcd  tomato 
which  lends  Itself  10  machine 
harvesting,  and  thereby  pui ting 
^thousands  of  farm  laborers  "out 
of  worjc;  as  "pure  unadulterat* 
cdhogwash," 

Actually,  said  York,  there 
aren*t  enough  farm  workers 


availablts  In  Florida  to  harvest 
the.  tomato  crop  by  hand< 

"Tomatoes  are  rotting- Jn  the 
fields  because  of  Jack  ofJaborV" 
'  he  laid.  "We  have  now  reached 
the  point  with  many  A^egetable 
crops  that  If  we  can't  harvest 
them,  mechanically  theyshnply 
won*t  be  g-'own," 

'  Noting  that  ^the  report  criti- 
cizes farm  hiechanizatlon  in 
general,   York.  said.  Without 
["technology  America  would  still 
I  be  a  horse  and  buggy  nalioDy.  \j 

^  "Americans  h^Ve  been  freed) 
ifrom  having  to  grow  their -own 
-food,  TTiey  have  been  able  to 
Icfjve  the  farm  to  become  dole*  I 
tors,  lawyers,  and  even  critlchl 
writers,"  -  ^ 

York,  affirmed  a^  tru%  the 
comment  that  Ihe  newly-devel- 
oued  Florida  tomato  is  ripened 
With  ethylene  gas«  but  he  noted 
many  olher^pommodities  aire 


ripened" the  same  way* 

Cohceming  the  comment  that 
neariy  one-half  of.  all 'privately- 
financed  research  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Fipod'  and  Agricultural 
Sdences  comes  from  big  cliem* 
Ikal  and  dil  corporations,  York 
said  the  'figure  IsV  only  ft  per 
cent  of  the -total  research  bud^. 
g6L      '  •  .  •  " 

"We  do  not  contract  'with  prf- 
vate  sources  or  accept  their 
grants  Unless  it  wiM  be  of  bene- 
fit  to  us, 'We  do  not  pcrmit>our 
i  fatuity  or  siuH  to  serve  on'pri-*^ 
'vate  ngricultural  boarcU  or  rc^ 
Jated  corporations," 

\Yorksakilie  agrees  wilii  only 
one  part  of  th<»  reporl/That  Is. 
the  condusioh  which  recom* 
mend,i  a  full/scale  Congression- 
al, and  legWative  inquiry  into 
the  rofe  df  big  agH(niltu»-c  In 
lane!  grant  Qi^ratlon$« 
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I   E  D  I  T  O  R' I  A  L  S  J 

The.  ImioeeBt  Toiiiatb 


The  MTM  appcnw  to  be  the 
iiomciU'laiurc  of  a  new  wcniwrt 
{vhifeh  t*iic!c  Sam  is  Iryiiiff  out  in 
VIctriiim. 

Actually.  Ihc  MH-l  in  an  hum- 
bit  trimalo  (kn'dopcd  nl  the  Un{. 
tVcroity  of  Flnflda.  li  is  cspccmlly 
.  tough-xkinncd  and  IIuih  l^jjcncti* 
•cally  tailored  for  ni.uliijio  liafr 
vcstinK*  This  sort  nf  research 
goes  on  all  Ihc  time  and  hax 
brought  U9  .bruaiUbreaided  lur* 
ItcyA  and  nai'el  oran^'os  and  ritilk 
cows  with  terrific  uihlcrs. 

iJut  the  MIM  luH  become  a 
nationally  known  fall  «. 

The  MIM  l«  ^<in^lc(l  out  by  a 
WftRjiington  outfit  wdlcd  the 
Afiribuslness  Apcmnilabilily  Pro- 
ject, non-profit  and  non-arli><an 
and  funded  by  the  Pirld  Founda- 
tion. Tho  Project  hypfrcritlral 
of  how  land  yxant  coWtro«  J^ppnd 
$7'0  million  a  yc-fr  of  fpiloral, 
^t..  lo  and  lortd  lav  money, 

vTho  Pr^iect  (l^arros  !lte  land- 
grant  cfiniplox  with  5iM'vinir  "an 
elili  fif  prUalc^  corjMiralc  intor- 
wtR"  whdo  Iho  major: ly  of  farm 
workera  and  f<niall  l«»\vn  rcwidonls 
"arovi;;niircd  or  directly  ahuKcd." 

An  I  Ihe.  Innocent  lilllo  MIM 

U  wrapped  up  in  ihe  Projeel's  ti- 

\'p,  Hfard  I'omatocJ',  Uard 

TtmciS" 
«  ■ 

That  iff  nnforlunatc  for  Ihe 
University' of  Klorida  and  Its  |n" 
jrenuojis  aj'ricultm'al  irscarcherji. 
>f(|r  doubt  the  MIM  will  be  a  very 
gohd  lhln»f  foft  nioHl  of  us,  as  the 
"«llle  of  ju'ivalc.  corporate  iuter- 
«8t»*»  cut  harvc5lln;r  co^jt/i  nnd  put 
tomatoes  on  the  bargain  5helf. 

But  the  Accounta*bility  Pro- 
Ject'a  conlcntioni  aliout  the  na* 
tlon'a  nS  land  prant  collejres  are 
*^op  cuttinjf  to  bo  iirnorcd.  Tho 
mont*  dflmnin^  the  char^Q  that 
in  1D69  tho  land'jrrant  romi^iex 
Cpcnt;  nearly  C.Ono  pclenlinc  man 


yews  on*  nil  rcpoarch,  ^but  only 
289  Rcicntiftr  man  ypnr.«ron  *f)^^ 
plo  oriented",  rosparrh.  6lhor 
items: 

•  1,12G  Scientific  man  years 
ijicnt  on  Improyinff  the  biological 
«f fitticncy  of  cropn  (like  the  MH- 
l)t  Init  only  one  scientific  man 
ycat  to  improve  rural  income. 

•  205  scientific  man  years, on 
horll^lturnl  production  for  uatu- 
ral'bcauty,  but  only  seven  wien-. 
tific  man  years  foi'^rurnl  honsinjf. 

•  68  scientific  man  ypftrs  on 
mirkctintf  efficiency,  kit  only  17 
scientific  man  years'^  on  causes 
and  remedies  of  rural  poverty. ' 

•  Tn  I-'lorida,  tho  A;rricnltural 
E:ijjlennion  Servico  spends  only  5.3 
per' cent  of  its  time  with  the  rural 
poor,  most  of  that  titno  on  tho 
highly  visiblq  nutation  programs. 

^  #  Alto  In  Florida,  IC  Out  of 
1010.000  mau-d.nys  wore^^ipent  Ip 
1970  to  Kelp  mijrrant  laborers  — 
an  allocation  of  0^010  por  r.ont  of 
Extension  Sorvieo  timo. 

The  lanil-jrrant  complex,  said 
the  Project,  has  played  a  moKt 
crucial  rolo  In  the  failure  M  rural 
America  to  hold  Its  people,  with 
tho  rcsul^injr  influx  into  cities 'al- 
ready overn-owded.  And  It  S(fded: 

"At  a  lime  when  rui'al  Ameri- 
ca desperately  needs  leadership, 
the  land-Krant  commuiiity  ducked 
behind  the  corporate  skirt,  mum- 
bllmr  apolopetic  words.  Overall,  It 
is  a  pj'danlic  ^nd  cowardly  re- 
ftoarch  Hystem.  and  Amorica  Is 
lost  for  it." 

Does  that  dcscrlbo  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  and  Its  Institute  of 
Food  nnd  AKrlcultura^  Sciences,  a 
hujte  complex  budj'ethm  ^or  $22.6 
mllHon  -^.almoi<t  one  fourth  of 
the  University's  overall  budget? 
Thief  K.  T.  York  of'  tho  a^rrletd- 
Inral/nmplex  a«Htiros  it  does  not* 


that  the  Project  presents  Va  dls- 
iqrted  and  biased  pictuf?:  a  very 
^^responsible  reiwrt.", 

OUay.  Hut  a  few  solemn  words 
do  not  a  j^r.avp  m.nT<p.  awl  the  ac* 
c^ul^atlons,of  tho  Agribfisiness  Ac- 
countability Project  arc  not  "so 

easily  stilled. 
^  ■ 

iDr^  York  knows  that,  so  ho , 
agrees  a  CongrcMlonal  inquiry  Is 
proper.  That  Is  what  the  Agribu- 
siness Accountability  Project  rec- 
ommends. And  t  '. .^enntor  Adlal 
E.  Stevenson  .in  of  Illinois  plana 
to  open  up  one  segment  of  the 
subject  wiVb  hearings  June  19-20 
of  hiH  Migratory  tabor  Subcom- 
mittee. -  v-r 

'  Thfl  subject  needs  even  deeper, 
pi'obing.  Sclf-exanilnatlon  will. do 
the  nation's  land-grant  complex 
no  harm.  And  If  the  Accountabili- 
ty Project  is  iprovcn  wrong,  lo 
mucli  the  better.. 

MaybO'f  i>ngress  can  dest^  the 
reputation^ of  the  besmirched 


Tlie  Agribusiness  Aceounta* 
hility  Project  Is  r^emi-eritlcil.  of 
4-U  ckdM,  which  comprise,  the 
youth  pnurram  of  the  various  ag^ 
ricnltur^d  extension  services.. 

«  Wo  doubt  If  the  Florida  opera- 
tion doMcrvcs  that  slap;  And  ono 
rcflso'n  is  Woodrow  W.  Bro^*n  of 
Gainesville. 

Mr.  ^rowti  has  been  with  iho 
F 1 0  r  I  ^a  Cnoi>crative  IJstonsion 
Service  for  30  years.  Since  1947, 
he'  hart  been  associated  with  tho 
4-lT  program,  and  ho  spent  most, 
of  'his  c/treer  dovelouing  tho  4^1 
program  on  the  statowldp  level. 

He  Is  retiring  this  month.  And 
the  event  is  worth  noting  because 
probably  no  sluglo  person  has 
reached  Into  \hc  lives  of  more  ru- 
ral youth  tir  Florida.  It-Is  fruitful 
work  with  built-in  rewards.  ^ 

\Vhen  tho  Accountability  Pro- 
ject labels  4-Tf  as  irrelevant,  the 
splash  yon  hear  Is  the  hahy  going 
out  With  the  bathwater. 
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■  "Tho  policij  of oiif  paper  is'Ccry  sitnph.  -i  mcrchj  fo  tcU  *7»<j  truth."' 
•       J:^PaulPoyntcr,  publisher,  1912 -1950       .       .    .  . 

20-A.',.  Friday,  February  4,1 9?2      .  y .  "  ^ 

^   '  Fiorida^  Needs  DV,  '  Ctow^l  \  V'^ 


At  a  time  whcn.llio  trumpets  of 
environmental  protection  are*bcing 

•soumTecl  .  across  the  state  and  na- 
tion, it  is  grimly  ivonic  that  the 
University  of  Florida  is  firing  Dr. 
George  W.  Cormvell,  an' outspoken 
advocate  of  the  cause  in  his  field  of 
wildlife  ecology/,  /  "  ^ 

WillLK  TIIE  Legislature  de- 
bated consolidation  arfd  upgrading 

*  of  the  various  environmental  agen- 

.  cies,  a  dozen  members  o£  the  UF 
School  of  'Forestiy  faculty  have 
voted  to  deny  Dr.  Cormvell  fenure, 
though  Jiis  record  indicates  ample 
fulfilfment  of  the  criteria  for  per- 
manenffaculty  status. 

Dr.  Comvvcll,  who  contends  that 
the  clash  of  his  environmental  ac- 
tivism witli  the  entrenched  pliiloso*' 
pliy  of  the  forestry -school  is  the  . 
reason  for  his  tenure  denial,, de^* 
seizes  a  public  review  of  the 
chargcij  and  evidence  against  hini. 
University  President  S  t  e  p  Ji  e  u 
6'Connell  anust  see  tfiat;hc  gets  It. 

-  Fut  tlie  jCoifhwell  controversy  l^s 
larger  than  one  man  and  one  pro- 
gram! It  cliallenges  the  fundameh-- 
tal  principles  and  purposes  of  the 
entire  Institute  of  Food  and  Agri- 
cultural Serviqgs  (IFAS),  which  is 
said  to  operate  virtually  as  an  au- 
tonomouScUnivcrsity*  :  ,  -  * 


CEMTJED  IN  1964  as  the  'uni- 
versity's i  fetatewicle  agi'icultural 
ro^oarch  nnd  educational  organiza- 
tion, IFAS  Includes  th'e^College  of 
Agriculture,  the  Agricultuifal  Ex- 
Ijerimciit  Statiom;  and  Exteil^ou 
Sei-vlce;  and  the  School  of  5rorcst- 
ry.  Its  mission  is  to  develop  ''tlie 
trained  manpowor  to  Serve  Flori- 
da's dynamic  agricultural  indus- 
try," h;2lping  it  become  "jiior<j  efii- 
cient  and  ^  improve  its  competitive^, 
position/' 

As  an  avowed  handmaiden  of 
XXvi  agrlMtural' industry,  IFAS  is 
"firmly  committed  to  the  ^Productiv- 
ity rather  than  the  protection  of 
Florida's  forests  and-  farn)lands. 
the  instituted  is  not  known  for  criti- 
crism  of  tilings  like  DDT  sprayiijg, 
.qpmmercializi'ng  forests  ^nd  the 
Cross  Florida  Barge  Cvmhal/ 

But  Dr.  CotmvelV  is.  And  his 
good  idea  to  create  aii  independent 
"College  of  En»;ironmental  Af- 
'fairs"'  rankles  the  IFAS  establish- 
ment. '  '   >  »*■ 

If  Florida  is  to  liarnionizo  the 
demnncls  of  productivo  agrlciil- 
ttire  with  concern  for  irreplaca- 
ble  natural  resources,  It^necds 
trumpet  blowers  like  George  t 
Connvcll  to  train  experts  for  this 
.  cliallcnge  of  the  fut&rc.  '  * 
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I  • 


'Di*i  York 
•  •  •  inaccurnte? 


Secrecy, 
.  In  Case.  • 


Trltrtint  tvxtVA 


i 


Mm  yc*:<rday  Jumped  lo 
tfie  4ifcjJi5  or  Vn:v«r«ay  of 

Gcorie  C(frnv;dl.  t  pc$*Jc!dc 
/Mt  imon^  r««t^«'<Jo  .  promo* 
If  n. 

Itnat«  PmldfM  Jerry 

»Jr»n|  cf  «wto?f4h»l  N  « 
ficuUy  comnViUce  to  (Jcckilc  In 
jKftt  ihit  Crotwctl  ihotitd  bt 
^«nkd  trnure,  an  iCiid?Htlc 

"  AJUD  ^NATB  mlMrity 
*  letdcV-  itiii  Wtrrtii  H*IH?c^ 
iiort,  ItH'tte,  a«ctirtd: 

•♦rn  iHi  «  Ml«  fo«  of  Ih* 
|>crioni  respornJbl*"  I(  Gwit 
C^fuwell  Ii  Iii  Ifo  without  du« 

)l«  *»W,  "I'v^  rewwn  lo  bt* 
Hivi  ihi*  It  in  alUmpt  to 
qti{«l  lit  outitandimf  oon* 
itfViUonUt."         .  .  , 

In  other  d^vclajmjcnli  ©t 
^hat  ii  ripIdJy  buii-Jini  »f  in 
icidtmic  fraedom  liiut  lor 
th«  imittUlatWi  union; 


-  JAY  tANDERA  lh«  go- 
vcrtWi  consefy«tlon  ildt, 
was  gathfrlnf  detatli  of  tht 

''conlrover«y  and  will  brief 
Ihf  lo^ernor  tomorrow. 

^  Florida  Audubon  Society 
dircctora  eaitfrd  ioc  th«  gover- 
nor ta  find  out  howf  Jl  atl  bap* 

And  Pr.  CornwwJ,  m  iki- 
lita  t«mj,  "iaW  Dr.  T. 
Yark,  pro\«t  of  the  uiilvcr. 
allp*!  lnstltn!o  of  Kood  and 
AcrlcuUura!  Service  J,  ua»  In- 
accurate  \\\X)\  the  trnlb  In  lay* 
Jni  Conwcll  hadn't  bftn 
llrcd. 

"I  rewUcil  a  Wtcr  Jart,  13 
from  my  tJlrtetcf  (Dr.  John 
Gray,  h««d  of  the  Forcilry 
School)  telling  ma  «y  con- 
tract vninotborcnowedaftw 
Jiiiio  00»  1^73,  A  fflw  dayi 
Jaltr,  1  rcecJved  »  call  from 
Dr.  Cray  aiUnf  If  I  could 
give  the  dal»  of  wy  dcparluro , 
and  offering  help  gcltifiitYiJo^ 
c»ttd/;»f.Cornwoli  wW. 

••tllATTO  mi.wai*pf^ty 
clotrdltmlsial,"  tha  profiAwr 
laid.  , 

''Ho  U  an  outfpc1:cn  man 
and  made  a^tme  real  canlrtbu 
tlonf,"  Landcra  alitd.  "A  mart 
likcthbUmi^.*' 

H«ndti't!}n  ondoraad  tomi 
Investigation  of  tho  matter, 
*'Somtbody  wan!f  tho  dimW 
of  a  professor  uho  la  an  '/out^ 
standing  environmentalist  uho 
can^a  up  ulth  tha  iti«a  for  a 
college  of  fjjplogy  and  did 


good  \vork  on  Mir«/Mho  atn-  "i 
ator  <ald.  '  4 

»*TIi«r#  aron't  wanf 
safeguards  built  Into  stcrccyi' 
this  Is  govtrument  In  tha  san* 
shlnt/*  Henderson  aalil  to 
Cornwcll'f  complaint  »beut 
the  closed-door  policy  on  pro^ 
fasaora.  . 

COnXWEtt  had  boon  oi  . 
thin  Ice  within  tho  agrleulturaU 
faculty  for  months,  Hla  out* 
,  spoken  opperitilon  to  tho  use  of 
h^rd,  boh-Jarget  posUcdes 
runs  oppMUe  to  the  posUKon 
tf  Dr.^York,  and  the  Instltutt,- 
whieh  promotes  tbalrtuo. 

He  alio  was  caVed  on*tfK) 
carpet  by  0r.  Gray,  It  hn. 
been  reported,  to  explain, his 
fi:;lt  a^aiWt  ?.!irc?f,-iHf  fii*^ 
art  chemical, cvtntHaTy  itljf  b« 
doned  on  an  aerial  bros^lcwt 
ba»ls  b)'  the  U«s;  AgrlcuUui'Q^ 
Depart  nient. 

,Sen.  Thoma!(  said  CornwcU 
should  havi  « fuU^publlt  hear* 
ing  as  ho  wartts< 

"A  proTesaOr  Is  In  tha  truest 
ionso  an  cmployo  of  the  State 
of  Florida  Jind  sljoiild  not  bo 
treated  any  dHfercnlly.  Any 
board  or  C(immtttee»  luch  ts 
this  /acuity  cammUleei  that 
sits  and  paitei  In  judgement 
on  an  isficni  of  the  state  should 
bo  at  s  public  hearing.  I  jmi 
i  cannot  sh  ^«hy  not/'  Thoitias 
•Hid. 

lis  NOTEt)  the  eontthution 
resorvod  extcullva  sessions 


•nly  for  tlio  senate,  and  then 
only  In  the  cast  of  auspon- 
sfons.  Tho  only  timt  the  son* 
ate  would  aver  Invoke  «  closed 
session  Is  \t  the  testimony 
inlghlbo  ucifalrly  damaging. 

Surety  If  the  person  wanted 
Jt  In  publiCi  <'1H  It  ill  hsnf 
out,"  Thomas  aakl. 
'  •  H\  oppoart  thosis  In  tho  uni- 
versity system  who  constantly 
,07  oot  /or  tenure,  who, con- 
tend  it  alleys  a  professor  to 
speak  out  without  pomiesl 
raprlsal,  sro  themnlvoiL  ox- 
erclsing  that  same  Kprlsal.M 

One  o(  Dr.  Cornweira  com- 
plaints is  that  the  I3«meml>er 
/acuity  panel  pk;dgcd  Itsel/  to 
iocrecy  about  their  Cornwell, 
dis<;uulons, 
HIS  f  AID  that  York,  who 

wasn't  fired  only  recommend- 
ed /or  deitlal  of  tenure,  wes 
"putting  up  It  sinokcicicpn  tu 
c)ou<}  tho  Issue  J^i'd  take  the 
heat  of/." 

Never  to  his  kr»o'Aledse, 
tornwelt  said,  hns  tenufi  been 
grAr.ted  a  professor  after  a 
necitlvt  vote  by  such  a  ponel 
or  hls^dcpartnteot  head, 

Ctay  has  already  »i|Id  he 
wouJd  itot  recommend  Corm 
welt  (or  permanent  status. 

Cornwctl  said  ho  w^irtt  to 
defa-Kl  himHif.  "I  think  any 
unbiased  review,  will  show  I 
have  served  with  distlnctk>n  in 
the  throo  areas  of  tenuro  scr* 
vice:  R^arch,  teachtng  and 
public  service/' 
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Ecology  •  Colege  Seen-  P#§BiHe, 
From '  CoriBTOll  ^miy^oyjdx^f  . 


By  BEX  FUNK 
•  Assocfalca  Press  Wrilcr 
'  The  **saclvlng"  of  Dr.  Ceorr 
Cornivpll,  a  cnisading  iniiversity 
of  FloHda  professofi  could  lead 
to  realiz9llon  of  his  most  liw- 
porlant  goal  —  a  collc^se  of  en- 
vironmental karninc  irjdcpend- 
and  frco  of  outside  prcs- 
»u/c5. 

*'IX  (Uio  college)  ha5  got  to 
come,"  jaid  Sen.  Warrqn  ^Icn-. 
dci*s6n.  one  of  many  conscrva* 
tionlsis  ahccrcd  wlien  Cornweil 
^  \sViS  denied  tcnt^rc  in  a  secret 
faculty  mcetint.  *'It  may  be 
done  ,by  legislative  aciion  but 
th'al'i  not  necessary.  The  Board 
of  Hcgents  couici  do  it  now." 

Comweli's.  AYildlife  Ecoiogy 
Division  is  unxlcr  dirccl/On.  of 
tile  University's  Jnstiti^tc  of 
'   Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences 
(IKAS),  which  is  devoted  to  fur- 
llicring  tlic  slnle*s  farm  inter- 
ests. ^ 
"Giving  IFAS  control  of^ccol- 
^  ogy  is  lli;c  putting  tho  wolves  to 
•gimrd  th«  boiiltousc,"  said  pres- 
ident Ix>rin  Loveli  of  Conscrva- 
•Hon  70s.  * 

'"The  obvious  answer  is  ,lo 
make  eeoloiv  a  separate  depat  t- 
^  mcnt,  free  of  the  Intrigue  of  un 
airicultural  hierarchy." 

Henderson,  a  Hepublican  from 
•  Venice  who  is  one  of  tho  log! v 
lature's  top  environmentalists, 
said  he  had  been  "aware  for 
some  tinto  lhat  trouble  was- 
•'brewing  for  George*  "^^cre  al- 
ways will  bo  trouble  for  an  out- 
spoken conservationist  who  leans 
on  agriculture."         ^  ^  ^ 
•*Gcorge  is  being  sacked  by 
'the  farm  Interests  of  this  state. 
,Tho  ire  of  all  con5<jrvationlsts 
[should  . be  brought  down  on  Ihesc 
people." 

At  the  llmtf  he  was  notified 


Jan.  13  IJwt  liii  Icnurc  was  be*  piazi  of  the  Americas 
Ing^nded.  Cornweil  was  pulling 
tlK^  finisliliig  touclies  on  a  pro- 
poS!^l  for  an  IndeiKJmlcnt  "Col- 

Jege  of  Knvironmenlai  AKaUi" 
lo  educate  an  army  of  "dedicat- 
ed profcsslonalsvKcnql^le  Flor- 
ida to  save  lis  environwcnl." 

/j  "Today's  college  students  will 

'be  our  deciMon^makers  and  en 


At «  meeting  {\^o  days  before 
Cornweil  got  his  notice^  93.  of 
students  told  the  university 
newspaper.  The  AUigatori  that 
their  departmtfDt  was  being  sup* 
pressed  by  IPAS. 

"York  is  a  very  powerful  raan^ 
in  this  state,"  said  one  student* 


be  ^7he  university,  has  little,  con  ^ 

^'^.'"^S^'^^  over  ^^^  .^^  his  acliV^s  ' 

and  early  Ms,"  Cornweil  %m  in  .      -        u  fntided  bv^he 

pit'ted  ^ily  this  y^m.  uverslty." 

*  ."Hie^  will  be  at  their  peakr  ^p^ve  of  the  students,  in  a  let- 
work  efiiclency  at  a  time  whcn^igj.  published  Jn  The  Alligator 
.environmental  skills  will  be  most  ]^ov.  19.  said  the  controversy 
,  needed.  They  will  determine  revolved  around  philosophical 
whf'ther*  Fiorina  will  save  lU  differences  "between  the  IPAS . 
natural  heritage."    •  lagrlcultural^'^mplex  and  thi 

There  have  been  charges  that  jperspcctlves  *of  wildlife  ecolo* 
IFAS  is  suppressing  Cornweirs -  . 
^division  and  denying  admission-  "IPAS  is  clowly  lied  to  he 
to  many  appficants^who  wanted  agrlcnltnral  induslvy  of  Florida 
In.  Cornwbll  Is  th<?.  only  profes*  and  identlfiei  Its  prhnary  re- 

*  sor  in  the  rapidly  growing  de- 'sportslljility  as  sciTlce  to  the 
partmfnt  of  01  stutfcntJ.     .  Slnduilry,"  lh»'  studtnts  wrole. 

.   ,  >  "Wildlife  Ecology's  primary 
pr.iE.  7^75^*5*  Pfoj'o^^  °Vresport&lbillly  is^dovclopiftent  of 
ms,  contended  that  Comw;eU  ;a„7^«„«gJntentip|)roaelic.s  to 
was  denied  tcnuro  because  his  J  ^ur  bndiy.  abused 

crusades  -  which  included  bat-  * "'1  "'Lentt^l  rwotirces. 

•lasting  pesticides  -  had  iakcn  .   .  .  .  ^^^^^  direct 

time  away  fro»Uist^aohingdu-  f^n^^S^^^^^  • 
"^imwell,^  an  appeal  tdj^^jh  f  ^^n  P^^^^  bring.  ^ 
lUniversity  president  Stephen  OMl^^,^^"^®.*?  Z^^'  tidi. 
Conneli^  a  public  review  ot /}^J  TmLfiiSn  Z  \hl  ^ 
his  ciine,  r«forted  that, he  ^v«  f/y,^^^^^^ 

atSSrSun^^^^^        '\rapldly  growing  ecology  r 
'^gram.' 

Sis  weeks  before  iili^iefiure 
was  ended*  Cornweil  chnrged 
that  York  was  "among  thp  na* 


The  student  Environmental 
Action  Group  said  Cornweirs 
departure  would  be  a  "great 


lion's  foremost  advocates  of  ag« 
n  eft- 


loss"  to  the 'school.  Alter  his  „„„^.v..   

'  tenure  was  canceled,  the  stQ-  riculture'4  conllnq«d  use  t). 
dents  pliinted  two  oak  trees  In  vironmentally  damaging  pestl 
his  honor  in  the  university's  xidcs."' 
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Corn  we//  Tenure '  Controversy 
Contmues 

4 

-    University's  View 


* '  The  folhu  i"^  giir*/  cohuim  h  a 
statCiiJCiit  hij  Pr.  T. )  grAi  Jr.,  vice 
imUknt  for  ai^rli  iiUural  affo^^'^  at 
iltc  Vukay.iij  of  hhuida,  amcvni' 
liv^  She  ettnvnt  Uiujic  dhputc  tilth 
pr*  (korgc  Connvcll  '  » 

Vice  l»rc»Wr«l  lot  A|:rlf  tiltural  AitnWt, 
I'wKmlly  tt  norl'Ja 
I  MCuM  l;t:c  to  conjrr.cr.t  Xitlolly  on  » 
pfoctnturiil  nt.iticr  v,hl(h  lo  this  ffOlnl 
hi}  Jiad  a  ciynlfifant  bcarina  on  tht 

I  itirpcct  lh.i!  «:c-,t  people  cutsJic  tlie 
unlveriily  ccmmunUy  do  r.ot  fully  uiiJcp 

*lt<ind  tho.lfnuic  rcvlrw  anj  gMnUng- 
proc*5ii.  Conscqitcnliy,  It  h  M«y  to  un- 
dtfilar.a  Ihp  tcnrtfn  wIjIcIj  come  may 
have  had^whcn  they  r«5d  the  JnHtal 
itorlc*  cencffnfnn  thU  catc  —  italics 
Hhlch  will  that  Dr.  CernwcM  haa  hnn 
fired  cr  tllsmtsca  follo.ving  a  ffcrct 
mcUns  of  the  JacuUy.  Hcfcrcnce  ivai 
rnaiki  lo  a  hnnzirca  tGtirt  procedure, 
uttd  the  gcneul  (mprcLSion  was  created 
that  Df.  Cornv.cU  was,  Iniced,  fununari* 

*  ly  dIsn.l>5Cd  ttllfcc'it  an  oppoxtmiUy  for  a 
Iieaflng  cr  for  dim  procc-s  t^  be 
lowed. 

Pre»t'I#»til  0'Conr.ell  hit  f  alnteiJ  Cil 
that  everyihfrg  that  lias  been  dene  ifiui 
fnf  In  cojinti  ibn  uIUj  this  f  3';8  has  been 
tarried  out  sffiftly  In  arfcrdanto  wiih 
unirtirdy  |>cHcIe5  coverninn  lucfi  mat* 
ters.  Hut  it  Is  IcuwrUnt  at  tlifs  pclnl  la 
/ully  Uftdetfitaf'd  Dr  Coinv.eirs  empl3>- 
went  *!at']s  and  what  hjs-teen  dcro 
-  Hhlch  ccuid  a!?r:t  hb  ccnlinur  J  cni?!^y« 
mcr.t  in  this  ur.UeisiSy 

1  dcn't  Intend  to  try  to  ejfpbin  lib  cn 
tlie  Win  cf  teihrtlcal  definUIaia  cJ 
wordr  However,  fcrliapi  It  is  ^.eU  lo 
fc^.ti*.  cut  "dlsmJssul"  aftcrdirn  to  ^ 
•  Webster  means  "to  reir.ovc  ftom  office, 
ft'fvla'  cr  empi&>nient." 

DR.  COKM^tilX  hai  not  been  dis- 
mlaaed  of«eparaied  or  removed  from  of* 


flee.  He  Is  stJU  cn  the  payrqll.  he  Is  tllH 
HOryng.  He  is  currently  untlertolnt  the 
ilandard  review  process  —  a  process 
wblch  Is  Initiated  wit))  the  faculty  and 
MiUch  i»  applied  to  all  faculty  members 
who  are  consHertd  for  tenure.  This  Is  a 
procedure  uhttli  was  (snnulated  and  ap' 
proved  by  ilje  farutiy  and  \vhlf l3  Is  aimi- 
lar  to  that  fclls^-^cd  by  mo:t  other  unl,- 
verilllo,  • 

Followhii  the  acibn  of  Ihe  fJeully  of 
Use  Sf?iOGl  cf  Forest  fictr/jrces  and 
CcnsrnaiScn,  D.^  Oray .  ti:Ufied  Pr, 
ComJeli  that  he  was  ftot  t^.^.rr.enJairj 
tenure,  and  In  arrordanr^^^i  universl- 
ly  prcreedir^s  gaverjiitni^^h  mattert, 
wrote  him  hsfcrnilnf  ^Iro  thstt  hli  coo' 
tract  ^\u'u!d  na:  be  renewed  after  June 
30. 1973.  trniirrcUy  poUdci  clearly  state 
that  actir^n  siirli  as  that  Uk^  by  Dr. 
Crav  ran  be  apprated  all  ibe  wiiy  to  tht 
Board  of  Re^c  i'a.  Ttit  only  way  h«  can 
hs  disni!  fed.  reparated,  or  otherwise 
have  his*  emp!o>*flieni  lermlnaltd  U  for 
hlTi  10  lx>  unruM*:nfuV  In  till  appeals  of 
the  flctlQn  takfu  by  tie  fn(  i:l»y  and  lljc 
Director  of  bis  School.  Only  tlje  Board  of 


Kecents  wn  award  ttnute  similarly 
only  lire  I;o,ird  cf  I:o;'t'nts  can  deny  ton* 
ure  If  an  IndivIuU.il  wishes  to  avail  hinv 
«?U  cf  hli  Tlzhl  to  appeal  d^rhian  j  rxi  to 
•rcc€uime.;d  tcnyro  made  at  loACr  ad* 
minifitrative  Icvclfi. 

Therefore,  lo  sc^y  ibnt  Pp.  CcrM-ell 
has  bfcti  dismissed  that  he  Im  been 
fired  Is  Innacuxaie  U  10  ccarcct  lo 
say  that  he  may  bo  separated  from  em* 
^ploymcnt  If  hta  ccniraci  b  not  renewed 
afle?  June  30, 1973,  Ii^;,ever,  such  wpar. 
alien  v;i]l  lake  plar c  ONUY  of  te-  he  has 
cxbsuried  all  the  appeal  procedures 
available  10  hJm, 

^resldeni  O'Ccnnell  I:a3  diTuT^cd  the 
procedural  ar^pceta  cf  this  aJfualion  « 
what  Ihin  been  doj;e  —  lhe  -couif.0  of  ac--* 
lion  which  \%in  be  fdbv.Vj  from  Ihlti 
point  on.  The^.e  proceJuri^s  will  provIJo 
an  opportunity  for  a  y  iibltf  hcarinj-^and  ' 
a  full  disclosure  of  ell  the  facta  aur* 
rounding  this  case. 

This  Is  ah  extremely  hniKirUnt  mal^ 
icr.  We  are  dealln^jwrith  tho  future  pro- 
fessional life  of  a  men^t>cr  of  our  faculty 

as  well  at  the  Intefrlty  of  this  unlver- 
yii'y  and  Its  reputation  for  dealing  fairly 
and  objectively  wllfi  cr.e  of  Its  members. 

IN  VIEW  cf  the  InriK)rtaRce'  of  lhi« 
matter  ml  In  fnirsci^.to  all  cnncerrM 

lo  Dr.  Cornwell  and  the  UiiiccfSlly  X 
wGJtd  M'l  tho  prc:3,  pjbllc  officials  •* 
evef>one  ^  lo  wait  uMlt  there  ha  i  bren 
an  cppoftunl^y-for  a  fjtl  df-tlj'.uie  a!.d 
carefti!  e^VnifiDtJcn  cf  th«?  facts  eur 
tojnfhng  this  Otiviau^ly,  U  \  j  f:3t 
wHe  to  atti^npl  lo  decide  lid*i  ircportant 
mattftf  thrcugii  debate.  Ailcquato 
preredttJtT  are.  pjovIi!?i  for  liUs  to  be 
Uofvt  in  an  orderly  process. 

M  ycj  tan  rw  doubt'  arD^ichte,  I 
hava  been  very  concerned  tint  .rj  rr^ach 
,aiten»i('tiLhas.been  dircttrd  to  tho  &yrr.fi 
role  wmeh  airlculiural  ii'tercst  i  U'.  M 
ttate  and  In  It-'AS  h.ue  fcil:^ed  In  this 
waller.  Many,  Ihctudirj  tome  trnniciits  ' 
ot  the  pre«3,  hivfr  apprcntly  cr.alxdtd 
that  ih^se  charges  are  true. 
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teii  htjjhc  Timcit  spccMlit  in 
ttmmcntal  issttcs, 


MTMtlMflSIlM 

The  flomwl  Jhlnj^;lo  wy  at  thU  point 
to  lomcUitnt  Jike,  "The  G«ortt  Cos«*tU 
cue  has  t«T(en  a  mw  tAl»(,"  atxl  than 
•f)  If  expUla  recent  devefop{i>enta  In  the 
'  ]Ue  ami  ilmn  ot.A  nian  Hho  i««m«  ttet* 
ttntd  t«  baco^  a  fenuine- 'cause  cele* 
bce« 

In  ihia  Manee,  ho^oer.  It  tpi^tt 
that  accuracy  dematula  tome  atl&hl  dif'« 
farenccs  In  wordlnf.  like  *The.Ceor8a 
f  •mv.'tU  cata  i«  Wnt  (wtatift},'*  wllh  an  ' 
explaaatioa  how  iht  twlatlnc  apparently 
la  Wins  dorie  to  abtuscata  an  tuue* 

Corawalt,  director  of  the  wHdUfe  ecol* 
Of y  i>fOf ram  wll{in  iH  Ichool'of  Korent* 
ry,  tafd  hUi  protuti.  ar»)nat  commercial 
timbeHng^  practlVet,  wtdtaprtad  uat 
peatlddaa  arid  oth«r  Itemi  tautht  or  ad* 
*«lKated  by  thi  School  and  lit  parent,  tha 
InaUtutt  •(  l*ood  and  Atricultural  ,|cl* 
encea  (IFAS),  Men  rwponiibl*  for  hia 
profetidOflafdemlif.  *  » 

Of.  S.  York  Jr.,  Vice  praSTdant  /or 
acHcuIturat  affairs,  inalati',  an  thU  pact 
and  in  a  teletram  iA  the  presi,  that 
CornveQ  )ua  not  been  fired. 

On  Jan.  13,  l«yo  dayi  Alter  12  faculty 
mtfflbm  of  the  schott  of  Forealry 
aacrtify  voiid  atalnat  cranllnx  Cprnwali 
a  conttnuUif  contractr  ichool  director  x>r.' 
^  Gra>^  aant  a  ktier  to  Cornwall.  U  . 

.  '"BXi.tkU  lettar  t  am  notlfylne  you 
•  that  your  contract  for  thla  fiacal  yaar 
will  be  honored  and  that,  If  you  deiica,  it 
wOl  bt  rtnav^td  far  the.fiacal  year,  July 
i,  m,  throuth  June  30.  1173,  but  wlU 
not  be  reneived  beyond  tlut  date.^i 

Comwell  received  \  leiephona  call 
from  Cray  on  Jan.  17.  Cray  uked  when 
ComweU  was  leaving  and  offerad  tc  help  , 
hlmrrlocate. 

Doaan't  all  of  that  indicate  a  diamtaf 
alt  • 

"Indeed,"  Yark'i  telegcam  continued, 
'^Jie  (CamwtU)  hat  only  taken  the  flrat 
atep  a<  a  detailed  and  wtll'defined  prKe* 


dure  for  tenure  review  aatabUihed  by  the 
imlverttty  and  the  ZSoard  of  Be^entj." 

To  «iy  the  unlversltya  policy  manual  - 
it  "detailed  and  wen^eHned'  on  tenure 
would  be  like  saylnf  the  internal  RtVc 
nue  Servlca'a  Form  ltfiOf*J«  chUd'a'ptay 
^  lor  ft  blind  Illiterate.  ^ 
'     But  scnarally,  it  taya  ComweU  had 
>  the  prlvllete  of  preaentlni;  additidnal  in* 
'  lormaUon  in  his  support  to  the  faculty 
.  oommittea^that  Voted  afalnat  hint.  Ha 
tried.  Kla  ttudants  trled.^  They  weren't 
even  allowed  to  attend  the  rptetlnf^ 
.  The  question  is  why  CprnweU.haa 
been  Initructed  to  folkiv  theae  appeal ' 
proceduraa  if,  as  York  .contends,  ha^ 
hain't  been  dlimlsacdT  • 

The  manUAl.  incidentally,  also  says, 
and  vary  clearly?  ♦ 

"Academic  freedom  and  tenure  <6(Ut 
. .  i  In  order  that  adiiety  may  have  the 
benefit  of  honest  iud{:mant  and  Indepen- 
dent criticism  which  otharwtse  mitht  be 
withheld  because  of  fear  of  offet^ln;  « 
.social  croup  orattttud!." 

"For  ejfample,  d?»pite*the  widely 
publicized  allegations,  that  ComweU  haji 
been  doniedriem^by  4)te  administration 
of  the  Institute  of  Food  and  AtrlcultUral 
Iclehcta  because  of  ids  vlena  on  pestl* 
ddes,  and  other  ahvlronmentai  matfOra 
-  the  fact  la  that  neither  the  Institute « 
deana  nor  I  have  even  considered  the 
queitton  ef  Dr.  Ccmweira  tenure," 
York'«teleeramaald. 

George  CornHtll  has  been  at  the  Un!' 
varsity  of  Florida  for  five  years  and  ^ 
Int  all  of  that  time  has  not  h^luted  to 
make  public  his  view's  oppoiint  theories 
and  pracllcet  of*  the  Instjlute,  Its  ti^du^ 
atef  andUs  friends  Ir^atflitUure. 

It  Is  difficult  toMhtmm  the  mat* 
terV  his  tenure  waa  net  c#hsidered  by 
institute  hierarchy  prhr  to  oii  sine*  the 
Jan.  n  vete. » 

It  it  poitfble,  of  couti^,  that  the  ques* 
tioh  Is  one  of  semantics,  hintlntc  on  a 
definition  of  "coniklereil.^'  . 


'  M  any  rate,  York's  tele|r#m  said 
ComweU'a  tenure  la  to  be  considered  — 
whatever  tliat  means  —  In  the  "review 
process." 

The  wire  "concluded  by  sayinTi  "We 
do  not  intend  to  attempt  to  reaelve  thia 
rimporlant  matter  throu(h  public  debate 
in.  the  press." 

Since  the  unlvenlty  is  operated  with 
public  funds  ahd  since  its  Staff  la  paid 
Irom  the  aame  source,  there  la  mere 
than  a^maU  question  about  whether  the 
faculty  committee's  cksed  session  Jan. 
U  dkl  not  violate  Florlda'a  "Coveni- 
ment4n*the^nshine"  law. 

The  same  queitk)n  wIU  be  ukt^, 
twobably  much  more  loudly,  iMuture  ao« 
tioiv  are  not  taken  In  fun  view  of  the 
fublic  and  prase. 

The  Issue  is^the  allecattana  Cornwall 
has  voiced  In  explanation  of  v^hy  tenure 
Was  denied  him.  He  has  made  iimc  atle« 
latiana  before,  but  now  that  the  faculty 
cemmittev  seems  to  h#ve  Icnored  atan< 
dard  critfcriit  In  mklni  Its  decision,  the 
charcii  carry  much  more  weltht. 


\ 
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On  the  Sun's  Opinion  Page 

wilftr'i  •4rfr«M.  N»«»n  witt  U  •rfJWttirf'H  t<<w«iU4.  A  l«*ttt  ti^i  500  VH^t  •t^i  Mwtt^W  •«  •"If 

I  •!  the  r*ftr.  P#fl»y  «frincf  b«  wtJ.  T»!«  Sun  fritiui  Iht  tlfhi  »•  f»i<Kt  •ny  JtfKr  tt  ft  ilitrtrii  »♦  wHJi*vt  «hin|in|  Iht  yifr#r« 


mwre  ike  hm^' 


'fXimw,  Stmr  I  believe  It  cf^Kcntlal 
iliat  the  many  jnterwicd  ami  coMcerncd 
nw>plc  l,ttjw  «ic  fatts  III  tlip  Carnwcll- 
U*AS  dUputo  10  Itiiy  may  rcatli  tliotr 
0Wrt/Cai!;lu«inn5  M  llic  crcilibilily  o( 
a|l  p:irlicf  Involvt-d  fn  (itc  Iwup.  Aamiii- 

recently  Sit  the  Sun  tlcsifiWt!  to  obscure  ' 
the  ircil  I5SUC3.  •  , 

I  hope  to  clarify  tlic  fojlovvlni: 

(1)  Dlsmi«.il:  On  .lomtary  13,  Xmc- 
tor  John  Grny  M\\tM  in(»  ct  ftli  rwwn- 
mcmlaKon  of  Irnurc  dtnlaI'Md  that  my 
contract  "ttllt  not  Ik5  renewed  beyond 
lh.'it  date"  (June  Z%  1973).  Ht  con- 
firmed this  by  tclop1io/i?  on  or  about 
January  17,  asfcirtg  if  hs  could  help  mc 
fct  relocated.  As  far  as  precedent  }i 
cofktrncd,  apparently  no  one  In  Florl* 
da's  univwiity  system  has  over  been 
denied  tenure  at  the  deparlnicnifti  lev- 
el Hml  succeeded  m  hMK  tlitt  decision 
re\er«?d  by  a  higher  authority.  This 
KlvM  Director  Gray'i  dismissal  Icttir  a 
definite  Intent  of  finality,  ilthoush  It 
has  not  discouraged. me  from  attcmptlnj 
to  rljht  an  unjust  decision.  President 
O'Conneil's  letter  of  Fcbrury  7  confirms 
pr.  Cray*.*  termination. . 

(2)  The  folloffin';  proscribcit  Re- 
Ijenlii  and  Unlvcr^.itv  of  Florida  Policy: 
Upon  nolificilion  tint  th«  tenure  vnlft 
was  pendina;  1  lectired  copies  of  the  filfi- 


*cbl  tenure  policy,  studied  them  InleMly, 
ami  have  attenipietl  to!fOllo»-  them  to 
,ilie  K'lter.  My  first  formal  comnumlca- 
tim  from  a  VnUieriily  of  Morid-t  ad- 
ministrator, since  Dr*  CMy^s  diimlssat 
-letter  was  fi\>m  iVcsidcnt  0'C«q<»dl  en 
Febi-uary  1  Pr.  Orny's  Idler  m-Tdo  no 
mention  nf&  appeal  clLinnels  an^^Uie 
only  siiiaiestlon  from  Dr.  Votk  was  his 
statements  (0  the  pr^^s  taylnj;  that  I 
weU  know  tli6  appeals  policy.  In  factt 
hO  one  In  the  University  administration 
knew  the  proper  way  to  handle  the  case 
bcdalse  it  is  without  precedont  as  Pr. 
O'Ccnnell  indicated  on  February  7/ 

My  request  to  President  O'C^Atnell  on 
January  17  was  not  that  he  Intervene  Irt 
th6  tenure  decision,  but  that  he  appoint 
an  *'Arc^  Committee'*  of  ccoln^lsts  and 
envlfonhicntui  scientists  to  review  the 
casts  prior  to  my  appeal  to  lh«  Senato 
Committy!  oi]  Academic  Ffcetlom  and 
tenure.  My  letter  lo  President 
O'ConncIl  \V«s  written  On  the  adfko  of 
one  of  his  VIec-PfcsidcnU!  UnivirtUy 
of  FtorldR  Policy:  Manual,  Chapter, 
5.52  PMf,  Sec,  lit,  A,  provides  for  t\xth 
an  Area  Commltfee,  '^broader  or  nar- 
rower than  the  Colleie"  to  conduct  an 
overall  review.  I  stilt  believe  a  com< 
miltt^p  eonslstinc  wny  ecolojleal  col- 
leaf.uei*  would  be  *he  fairest  way  to 
evalualf  my  profpylonal  competency. 
Clearly,  the  forestry  faculty  Is  not  my 
peer  firoup  In  tlie  subject  mattef  disci- 
pline of  ecolo0. 


As  for  ap|»cal  of  tenure  di^nlnl,  the 
University  of  FkiiWa  Prilcy  Mnn«.i), 
Chapter  5,  S  »  PMf,  nec.  III»  sSipu- 
Nes  that  I  can  appeal  *'lri  a  higher 
level  In  the  dtaln  of  autlttt'ity"  If  I  do 
fnol^cxerclse  "the  prlvjlfge  bl  present* 
.  In|  further  Information  siid  arsun>ent 
to  the  administrator  or  committee 
^htch  has  made  the  ncfallvo  decision. . 

i  'attempted  la  present  all  Informa- 
tion and  'argumcnis  to  the  proper  1FA.S 
faculty  before  the  vote  vai  taken^^is 
did  some  of  my  students.  Both  myKlf 
and  sonio  of  my  students  rctf^csted  per- 
mission from  Dr.  Gray  to  make  presen- 
tations to  the  faculty  befotc  thelr^vote  - 
we  were  denied  such  pcm1$slon.  As- of 
this  dale,  I  have  followed  explicitly,  the 
very  limited  advice  given  by  th«  Unl* 
verslty  AdminlilrattoA  snd  the  fuld* 
anca  of  the  appropriate  KCtlons  of  iho 
University  ^f  YMU  PoJcy  Manual 
Allegations  by  IPAS  admltilstrators  that 
1  havtialled  le  fallow.  unUcrsltv  proci* 
dures  and  poUcyw  untrue  and  are  an 
apparent,  attempt  to  confise  titose  wh^^ 
might  Identify  with  my  plight,  \ 

ft)  The  WldIlfe*Fo>«tty.IJ:AS  rela- 
tionship: ^iWlife  Is  a  "unit,"  "dlvl* 
lion,"  "program**  or  ^'curriculum" 
within  the  .<lchool  of  Forest  Resources  , 
and  Conservation.  It  lias  had  i  strong 
program  klentity  of  Its  own  far  a  long 
time.  Hw  wiWIifc  profiram  Is  admlnis* 
tercd  by  the  School  of  Forest  Hejoorccs 
and  Conservation  and  m  ^hoot  In  turn 
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i^bruary  14,  X972 


by  Thereto.  «ny  McuUy  mm> 
W  In  Mfdillifc  w  /orpslry  Is  tJwMlly 
mM«b*r  of  KMS  We  in*  niJiIi*  thun-  , 
.  danily  i.ware  of  Dili  In  Ihe^  everyday 
conflict  of  CJf  bu^incij.  1  fa^  to  <pe 
kow  Of.  York  Cfln  tllempt  to  dlsivow 
adniifii-tfativc  iinJ  piogr^m  rcspoaiibll* 
ity  for  iin  ii:litiy»lcdscil  unit  oi  his  In* 
lUtutc!^  r  .  / 

Commrnls  on  l^e.  0\t  Ccmkt  ilory 
(if  KelHlliry  f . 

1  hav«  inirJc  no  ilal-menlJio^Ujt 
pfp3i  !h3t- my  "iknial  ut  Ifnurewas  or*  ' 
^niA  /rem  hJfih  university  wt!  $t,itr  of* 
tuii      KaJhc'tv  I  have  aliempti  il  tij  pn. 
p?a  n  the  5lrc!i:j  phtlc^^sphic.Jl  ilifft'r- ' 

mrr^  '111}  11*43  ni> duu'ji  t^M  amo  r !• 
Atdvijtct  ilic  itiitc  fii4  tin.u»i.*.ty 
d«i,c  my  tJcpirturo  fro/n  Hildlif^* 
H*f^^jy%Frvgs.ui),  but  I  Jiavc?  ro>»iUvvt» 
e<)^e  ct  aij  ojilcr  of  any  kintJ  bohig 
passrl  to  Dr,  Gray  or  to  the  teninl'il 
faiuUy  at  ifi?  limo  of  the  tf ntirc  vote, 
Tij?  Fijvo  t  nmii'md  to  a  repoilcr 
th3*  f  knew  of  vvtiH  an  urder  or  fcfiuc:>t 
In  effect  at  the  linio  of  th<?  teniifo  rfctl' 

•Vcu  «J50  InaccufMcIy  parapfir«:eil 
,i'rf:tal  O'Connoirs  Kcbiuary  I  Icltcf 


in  whM  seemi  to  a  critical  error. 
I'rtiktcttt  O^OonrtcU  lakt:  "You  havf^ 
ekc'tcd  to  ilk  Mroctor  Cray  to  re^, 
coftiWcr  K!i  concurrence  *ith  thr  dccl- 
tkm  of  the  iMuHy  as  you  have  the  right 
to  do."  Your  artJcIt  implies  that  an  «p* 
Mai  to  Dr*  Gray  *'ihouId  have  been  the 
ririt  step  in  appealinc*'  and  that  I  have 
♦•avoided  appellinf  to  >,YotJc,  i^ho  fi 
next  In  KheAm  of  authority/*  Tiw  PoH» 
cy  MrtnunI  Is  tht'iole  cufdclinc  and,  as 
■I»rr:ideni  O'ConneU  madp  ckor  in  both 
hU  k'ller  ami  ouf  converjation,  1  h.ive 
acted  wltftm  Jhe  frflmt^rork  of  thnt 
Mantial  by  elecilng  not  ta  appenl  to  Pr. 
.  Gray  and  Dp.  York.  U  l»  my  lnli*nt  tn 
ihide  by  the  Policy  Manual  vnlU  I  have 
exhausted  "dii^  process"  wittiin  the 
University  ofKtorlda, 

You  qtlole  Dr.  Hefvey  Sharpe-  ai 
aaylni  that  I  cannot  use  IfAS  editorial 
media  to  discuss  my  "oKn  perional 
tem<re  prohlems/*  Thfs  Is  only  littjnK 
and  I  have  not  asked  Dr.  3harpo  /or 
<ueh  ufo  of  M\t  publtcly*funded  edilorlat 
iervkcj.  Hwver,  Vkc  P/ei!dcril  York 
has  taken  an  obvious  ^idversary  position 
on,  my  tenure*  tw  anjl  hai  used  thlsc 
lame  publlcly*funded  officeri  for  both 
neHU  relca:;cj  and  the  produtllon  of  tV* 
film  ^Icverly  worded  to  allat'k*my  cred** 
Ibilit/  and  infer  Improper  conduct  by 
my  sr^klni  an  Area  Committee  review 


tXrou^h  a  hlfheV  authorltyi  Prcsklini 
O'CocMKlU:  »• 

Thorough  TCMarcb  of  tho 
lorial  pro|fams  wight  upturiT  a 
clar*  pohfy  for  handljnc  J)f»  Cornwcll, 
Ws  votk  and  hli  ilmtentfi  Comltiictlvc* 
ly,  I  Jiavc  asked  Dr.  Sharpe  f*f  the  v> 
porliinUy  todom\Sradjoiu)d  TV  fea- 
tures on  l»c  recently  ptoposed  Co!Ica« 
of  Environmental  Affairs  and  Applied' 
83^l0g)%  ♦/  , 

-  Thank  you  for  your  caveragc  if  tbt 
Icniire  Issue,  1  continue^to  seek  a  ^ir* 
Ing  by  a  group  of  my  jv-ofei ttonat 
peers,  to  be^folluued  by  t  public- bear- 
ing Hitk  m  disclMure  U  «t|  clfargej 
and  cvkk-ftce.  Tenure  decisions ',iirot 
far  greater  Importance  to  the  peoplo 
than  to  the  acidemic  contmunity  and 
thi  ,te.Khers«Involved.  If  Kcrccy  allo>^'i 
(enure  decisions  to  betoine  ''iwpulariiy 
votes"  rather  than  irue  and  full  evilui* 
lion  tl  professional  competency,  then 
too  hl:ib  t  price  If  being  paid  7tr  ten* 
urt*  I  personally  beheva^^hat  iw  publle 
bustnesi  ihoukt  be  conducted  lit  «' 
shroud  of  secrecy;  Including  dc  'iimns 
on  vrlH)  Is  cornpetent  to  teach  |ji  ottr 
universities. 

CB0nGKC0ruNW,I4# 
Associate  Pfuffisor 
Wiklll/eKcotegy 
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:  FeVuarjrlS,  1972      *  *    7   ^  '     -  *       •  \  '  ,  .  *. 

Corh^A^ell  ready  for ;  ten ure  bpti"!e! 


^  Dt,  Geolge  Coniift'en,  a  large 
hutklni^ nuiA'with  graying  hair 
^'  tndi.  an    earthy  jtersonjiiity, 
/  .•  operates  hi?  campai^  19  win 
*   tenure  from  ;^qubnsct  hut  that 
.  H  ■■       . .  ^VUdUfc .  Ecoloty 
'  ^Xabontoiy*  It  is. 'complete  with 
tleaVy'tooriind*  no  {oilct. . 
■  /;    The  closed  co;ifine5  of  his" 
:  office  are  pied  higl)  with  books, 
:   fcnvtronmcntst}     posters ^  and 
bumper  flicker;  to  decorate  the 
''\wlI$.;JU3t  imdemeath  a  browns 
w3ter  staiit  in  one  comet  the 
-  roof     JLcJt»tibn  frtjm  formeF 
doK'  Claude*  Kirk  to^CpPnwell 
foMiis  s<;tviceH6  the^stat«  and  its 
■  ehvjronineni;  ' 


som^\\4iexit  in  the  {overiunenial. 
hierarchy  III  have  i  public- 
hearings  This  is  whatihavehcld 
out  ior  and  I  mu$t  havra  public 
hearing-under  the  sun^ne  rules 
where  the  .  forestry  faculty" 
»  rit^         'Va.,**    presents    their   charges  and. 

^.appdn  ment  of  an  .  tfrea  vJvjdence  and: f  have  *  chance  to 
.committee  to  hold  the  review     .  my  counter  evidence," 

ComWcU  IS  cjiallenpns  the  ,  jjjjj 


Very  basis  for  the  existence  of 
fenur^t  The  Board  of  Regents 
Manual  staffs  that  tcadenuc 
freedom  and  tenure  exist  "in^ 
order  that  society  vfptf  have  the 
beneflt  of  honest Judganient^and 
independent  criticism^  Which 
otherwise  misht  be  withheld 
because  of  fe^x  of  ofTendin);  a 
social  group  or  attitude/'  . 
CORNWELL  BELIEVES  his 


XtOymELlJS,  OFFICE  .is^  tenure  Was  blocked  by  "a  Small 
now  TOorc^crowded  tba^usuai"  j"  poup  within  the  unNersity  who 


'  .folders,  of  news  cUppings  aj^dk 
■  ^  research'  rnatcrial  mpujit  up  to 
^  take  over  the  little-  rfniaining 
space;  and   it';  all  aimed  at 

*  preparing  to  dcfe^nd  CoroAvell 
apfnst .  whatcyer   reasons  .for 

'v;!;  v*|fch  he  was  denied  tenure,  by 

*  l^T  faculty   members  of  the - 
"School  of  FoTest  Resources,  and 

.  f  Conservation.  ^,  • 

Whenever  t^se  reasons 
become  kncwii  to  both  Com  well 
and  |he  public,  Corj^svell  wiil  be 
ready.  >     .     -  ^ 

Comwcll's  -decision  to  appeal, 
his  denial  of  te  n  ure  has  renewed 
oppositlbn  to  the  tenure 
panting  process  by  some. (acuity 
'  members  and  to  tenure  itself  by 
members  of  the  state  legislature. 

"THE  APPEAL-  also  gave  rise 
to  confusion  and  surprise  by  the 
tiF.  administnition'  as  it  is  the 
first  -time ;  in.  UF  President 
Stephen  C.  Q'Connell's  years  in' 
office  that  a  professor  decided 
to  Hght  a  deniaI'*of  tenure  by  a 
department*s  faculty.    •  V 

The  confusittn  mounted  when 
<?Stftwell  wrote  a  letter  to 
.'O'Conncll  tsldng  O'Cortnell  to 
'^conduct  a  fail  and  impartial 
review"  .and-  sugsesting  the 


philosophically  .were  .  'not 
<lquipped  to  cope  wtth-^my  fre^ 
-expression  ,  of  enwAnmcntal 

ideaA  and  Idjals^  which  rarr    ConjweU  seems  io'^quaUly  for 


t\iX  Cornwell  is  ''operating 
under  a  handicap. 

ACCpRDlNG  TO 
PROCEDURfi  ROLES,^  the 
.reasons  for  a- tffl^ure  decision:  by 
a  college  faculty  are  held^secret, 
Cornwell  cannot  ■  find  out  tfre 
specific  reasons  for  ttie  de^sipn. 
until  they  are  presented  before 
the  university  Senate  Academic 
Freedom  and  Tenure  Co^imitte^i 
and  until  then,  he  has  no  way 
of  preparing  a  specific  defence. 

HOweve'c  if  the  deqisipn  was 
based  on  the  three  basic  criteria. 


contrary  io  their  own  attitudes, 

•^Ari  example  of  disa^ement 
between  Cornwell  and  the  men 
Vho  'run  Ihe  Institute  of  Food 
and  Agricultural  Scitncet  (IAS)» 
the,  collcge*'whlch  contains  the 
forestry  school,^  is  Comwell's 
public  qpposition  tcr  the  use  of 
DDT  and  other  persisting 
pesticides  while  Or.  E.T,  York, 
provoct^of  IHASf  supports  the 
iMofDDT. 
This" 


tenufe 

Uijder  the  instruction  criteria* 
Cornwell  teceiv^d  a  Z.S  rating  olr 
a  A  point  ha^s.  in  a  recent 
faculty  evaluation  by  students. 
Also  under  the  instruction 
%ritena  is  indudcd  the  diiectbn 
of-theSis  dJlscrtatlons.  From  the 
years  of  1968  to  1971  Cornwell 
di^cted  9  out  of  tite  20  in  the 
forestry  school, 
.  .  UNDER  RESEARCH,  which 
represents  "only  one  J  mai&ily  consists  of  pvt}U(5?tio'ni 
^source  of  conflict  bctwecfJ  under  the  infantous  "publislikor 
^'Comwell's  1  ecology  preservation  ;  perish"  rule,  Cornwell  wqj^ld 
'sl^caji  and  the  ' 
'•JitiA^  towards 
''agribusiness." 


BUT  REGLir^G  >  his 
oHlcc  and;ponstantIy  shifting  his 
bulk  against  the  -squcsky 
protests  of  his  chair,  ii^omNvell 
cannot  understand  why  he  ivas 
denized  Xtmxit  if  the  denial  W|s 
based  on  the  three  criteria  listed 
m  the  tenure  poUcy  nileS  - 
Instruction,  research  and  public 
servipe.  -^  JFAS 

think  this  is  a.  most  unfair  which 


proAbting  :  position.'  frOirt  19j6S  Jlhrough 
^  197f,^^^lamw'ej|  h:^s  about  30 
publlcatioii*'*  t.bi,'  his  credit. 
UnfortiihatSiy»  it  is  jiot  possible 
to  compa>C;  ■  this  wrln,  .  the 
publications  >yof'  tho  tenured 
faculty,  memficrs*  in  the.  forestry  ■ 
schbol. 

Thii     information  was 
Requested    from   Dr.  Howard 
Wllkowske^  assistant  dean  of  the 
experimental  station 
.'keeps     track  of 


'  decision  and  I  have  faith  that  pubUcatioiii^: 


rtowever,  WUkovwke  was  not  ■  • 
present    for    a  prearranged 
Allig^Wr  interview  and  Idft  a 

^ote  sayingv  'Jginf c.  the  CqrnwcU 

appeal  has  jj'ecri  re fe trod  to  'the 
Senate  Tcrtui{uJ5e«Wutieev  -I.  .,' 
think    it   .  inappfopliate    to  . 
comment  opproyide.  {liformatlen 
to  the,  pres$  at  this  time  rather  - 
;than /to  the  pjfidat  \>evie>v 

;cdmmlttte  at  the  proiJtNljitie.^  " 
UNDER      PU.BLiC,  , 
profcssicnal '    Or  urilversiO^ 
setvice,  t*i5recaj[i  be  ho  dPubt  of 

•Cornwell; s;  tjualification.  Besides 
receiving  the  Florifla  CJovjmor'j 
Conservation  Award  in  1970, 
Cornwell  is  widely  redbpiiied 
around  the  state  for  his  Work  as 
ei^denced  by  the  pfotesls  over 
denijl  pf  tenure  .-by  the 
Florida  Audubon,  Sodclyk 
ConservaiiOn  70's,-  Sen.  Warren 
Ilenderson  -  leading 
conservationist,-    and  the 

^  En^ronmantal  Xction  Grpup. 
The  tenure  i^roccdyre  rules 

■  st^fe,  *'In  most  cases,  promotion 
and  'tenure    should    require  . 
distinction  fn  at  least  two  oHhe 
three  cateJ[orles 

*  Cornwell,  on  the  hasis  of  the  \ 
abovjc  compstriSQn,  seems  to 
meei  the  requirements; 

THERE  ARE  OTHER  general 
criteria  retatir^  to  granting  of 
tenure  such  as  the  candidate's 
health  and  talertt  There  is  also  a  ^ 

■  Criteria  relating  'to  the 
candidate's  ability  "tp  work 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of 

!  effectiveness  wjlth  his  cplleagucs 
and  -students"  .and  t another 
relating  "  to  whether  ,  , 
'■"irtfere$lV .  of  the  department, 
eoUege-^arid  university  will  be 
better  '''  scryed  by  awar^t 
tenure?*  ,    .  '     ft :  ■ 

W'Cittfiyfcll  wsy  (^enicd  Vinure 
oh  the  basis  of  th^  preceding  ^ 
two  Criteria,  it  would j(kcly-be' 
taken  asan implicit  adm|;s$ion 
Coffwfflrs  contention  that-  he 
.was  *dcnicd  tenure  bc^jisc  'oC, 
I  philpsophiiai  differences  with 

f'lFAs..    :.■  T...     ■*  ^  ■■ 


.V. 
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of.  Giorgt  Corii^I  * 
. . .  «ppMU,\infa}r  dtclslon' ' 

'  In  M  Iett«  lent  Kiiday  to 
-  PtConnell  in  response  Xo  the" 
press  cooferenc*,  Cbmwen 
'reiterated'  his  appeal  fot  an 
*  •Sir^i;  committee  to  review  Jhe 
decision.  •  **I  am.  requesting  an 
tiea  ^ommitte*  broader  than, 
IPA5  be  Miected  t6  review  my 
professionjd  compatency  and 
peffonnance  before  eotetini 
into  a  senate  committee  heatin|. 

CORNWELL  WANTS  the  area 
conunittoe  to  "consist  of 
Univerdty  of  Florida,  and  ' 
periiipc  other.  ecoIo|btt  and 
environmantal  scientists  'with 
broader* than  IFAS  perspectives 
neccMsarf  to  review  nry 
competency  as  colleagues  in  my 
ecoIo|icaI  disdpUiie/' 

Cornwei!    wants  the  jirta- 
.committet  to  five  a  full  raport^V 
btfort  he  makes  an  appeal  to  tht^ 
senate  tenure  comnUttet.  ^ 
✓  » 


.  '  An  are*  conanittta  can'bt 
;  laqiMsttd.  ai  stat«d  in  4he  poiicy- 
;  manual,  add' the  (aconunandi' 

tions  of  such  a  cOmmit^tee  — 
alons  with  JIha  deci^on  by  the 
department' .  faculty  jm 
iieviawcd  by  a  univerdty  v^^ 
personnel  board*  4}efore:  flnal 
recommendation  to  the 
uiuversity  president.  t 

The  f  Senate  '  Academic 
Freedom  luid  Tenure  Committee 
u  set  up  to  hold  heafin|S  If  a 
tenure  decision  is  appealed  by  a 
professor  ^d  this  is  the^only 
prQvuion  for  a  pubUc  hearing  in 

;therules;^ 

Comwell  came  to  UFIn  1967 
from  yirfinia  Tech.  Unlvtr^y 
where  he  taught  for  four  yeari. 
Tht  42<yoar-old  environ* 
niMtalist  comes  from  St. 
Joiepht  Mich,  and  earned  his 
bacheIor*s',4e{ree  Iroip  Michigan 
State.-  Ht  gained'  his  masters 
from  the  University  of  Uiah  and 
his  doctorate  iii'iA,aIdllfe  biology 
from  the  University  of  Michigan. 

,    THE  CONTROVERSY  over 

-ComweQ  has  also  brought  to; 
light  the  soriy  condition  of  the! 

.wildlife  ecology  division. 
fadUtias  as  well  as  the  poori 
facilities  ojT  the  forestry  school) 
as  a  «4ido  under  thp  olherwtaa 
richlPAS: 


;  *  oARVwotriMM 

Dr.  Oiyti  CtmwMI  in  hktMm 

•..••mpalfnlnifrt^aquonatthut  ^;  7 


The  quoAut  hut  consists  also  ^  '  # 

of    one     classroom     with  'm  tbt  caUinf  and  th«  baatkii  k  ^mott  for  Andi  ^to^ 
incomplete  fadlities        tM  coostaatiy  bitaUng  dowm.  pUnoiaiantwbuildinfl^kM 
dixision  o0!ce.  The^e  are  holes-     BUT  THE  WtiOLE  school  of  thb  school.  ;  ,  '\  ,^ 

in  the  falsa  ceiling,  in»ct  bait  is  I  fortstiy    suffers,   from    bad  '  forestry  acl\ool/h«f  a 

scattered  in  aroUnd  thej  fadUtias  and  .  dateiioratinf  SI 30,000  commidnent*  firoih 
bbokshehres^  water  ttaini  frofri  "Sufldingi.  Uat  quarHr,  Cray  ^ouA  of 'Rcienti  foe  ptantiaga 
leaks  disflgure' the  floor  ai  wen  .appMad  to  tha  Boaid  of  nev  bulldinf. 


ERIC  /  '  .       y   .    ■   ■„•  2^6:''^':       .,,  , 


Whdse  Toips  Got.  Stepped  C%? 


EDITOR,  Sun:  I  am  quite,  disturbed 
.  fo  learn  that -Dr.  Cornwell  has  been  de-. 
Iiied' tenure.  Having  graduated  from  Jhe 
.  School  of  Forestiy  in  J9G9,  L  admit  that 
I  hmo  bedn  out^  6i  touch  wilfi  winii  has 
%ecn  going  on  behind  Die  scenes  at  tha 
School  of  Forestry.^This  letter  may  be 
premattire  because  I  Rave  not  yet  gath- 
ered all  the  facts,  nevertheless,  I  am 
compelled  to  \\Tite  it,  if  for  jio  other 
reason,  than  to  get  myself  into ^ear  and 
involved* In  this  serious  iriatter.  Denial 
of  tenure,  as  I  am  sure  you  arer  aware, 
is  a  very  serious  matter.  It'  coiirtotes 
something  profiessionally  wrong  with  the 
mainjjn  this' case  Dr.  Cornwell.  Having 
been  a 'student  of  Dr.  Cornwell,  I, find 
this*  connotation  inconsistent  with  what  I 
know  to  be  fact. 

Since  Dr.  CornweU's  arriv3l*^ere  he 
has"  been  the  mxJst  powerful  motivating 
force  and  surely  the  most  ambitious 
•and^ dedicated  faculty  member  in  the 
entire  School  of  Forestry,  with  no  ex- 


ceptions. His  *  endeavors  and^  accbm- 
piishnients  1n  buildi;ig  the  -wiMIife  pro- 

•  gram  from  -almost  nothing  to  .%at  it  is 
now  in  the.  face  of  almost  insurmounta- . 
ble  obstacles  are  2  niafter  of  ^Tecord.. 
His  beliefs 'in  whnl  is  good  and^ad  for 
our  envifonnienj:  have,  appai^ently, 
stepped  heavily  on  the 'toes  of*irnany 
people  who  consider  the  .quality  <5|'^vs^ 

/  planet  as  a  second  page  jlehi.  l^huMiir,* 
this  is  all  that'I>  dt  anyone  elso  cai|S^v 
lieve  to  be  the  case.     • . -  ^ 
The^  faculty  members*-  respbnsibiiii^^^^ 
for  .this  tenure  denial  *^had  better  hav^^^ 
hard*  fJtcts^  to  supiport  this  action.  ThiSH' 
University  ileeds  men  like  Dr.  Cornwell, 
which,  from  my  experience,  is  more  ^ 
than  I  can  say  for  numerous  faculty, 
members  v*o,  ^having-  attained*  their 
tenure,  are  content  with  accomplishing 
the  bai:est,minimum.  When  you  blemish 
a  man's  record;  you  had  beltci'  Jvno\v^ . 
what  you  are  doing.       .    '  ^ 
:     V  'JOHNVALENTf 


'I 
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lisfm .  •       f o  Dr.  Corn weff . 


Jaditor: 

PrrCeorgc  CornwcU  has  been 
dcrucd  tenure  by  his  tcnur9{) 
colleagues  in  the  UF  Forestry 
School.  I  do  confess  my 
ignorance  of  many  of  the  reasons 
behind  the  vote,  but  In  view  of 
some  of  Df,  CornwcU's  known 
accomplishments  the  tenure 
decision'  appears  startling  .  to 
many  colleagues. 
/-.Tire  UF  WildUfe  Ecology 
Program  has,  under  Ivs  directioni 
tripled  in  slz6.  His  talents  «s  an^ 
enthusiastic  and  xrloqueht 
lecturer  are  weU>known  far 
beyond  the  University^ 
conimunity.  The  Florida' 
conservation  movement  counts ' 
Dr.  CornwcU  as  one  of  their 
most  effective  nv?mburs. 

\\\  1970  Ijc  received  .  a 
Conservation  Award  from  the 
(turner  Governor  of  our  staic* 
citing  itim  for  services  beneficial 
to  our  srqte. 

DR.  CORNWELL'has. 'on 
occasion*  been  un  outspoken 
critic  of  sonvc  -I*  the  practices  o! 
the  agri-business.  It  is  no  secret 
that  he  is  somewhat  of  a 
maverick  inside  that  conservative 
bulwark     -   ,  the  'campus 
agri  community.  What  we  see 
may  tiius  be  one  of  those  classic 
academic  conflicts  for  which  the 
tenure  haven  was  created  In  the 
Arst  place. 
This  writer  has  no  particular 
^desire  to  pick  a  fight  with  a 
*  stVong  iogrftcnt  df  our  academic, 
conununity*  Neither  Is  it  my 
intention,  having  been  raiscd'on 
a  farm,  to  understate  the  role  of 
agriculture    in    our  modern 
society. 

However,  like  many  others,  I 
'  view  with  alarm  the  damage 
wrougiit  upon  our  environment 


by  some  of  the  excuses  of  an 
c  n  0  rmously  powerful 
agri'industry.  ' 
^GOVERNOR  ASKEW  hinted 
ut  some  of  tliese  very^real 
dangers  at  the  recent  dedication 
ceremony  of  the  Florida  Farm 
Bureau  headquartejl  -  not  for 
deaf  cars  we  hope.  He*  warned^ 
that  if  we  i:ontinue  to  squander 

'  her  soil"  and  water  resources  at 
present  rates,  "Sputh  Florida 
may.,  bfccbme.^  the  world's  first 
and  only  ,  desert  which  gets  60 
Inches  of  rain  annually.'*  . 

Tfie  global  evidence  6f.  the 
deleterious  ecological  effects  of 

,  DDT  and  other  persistent 
insecticides  Is  'overwhelming. 
The  tigrlcultuially  advanced 
country  of  Sweden  has  banned  It 
outright.  Our  agri-oTTiclals 
defend  its  continued  use  a 
policy  that  can  onl^  delay  the 
inevitable  transition  •  to  less 
harmful  agents.    "  ' 

After  an  unprecendented 
pressure  campaign  by  the  U.S.- 
lumber  industry,  the  often 
devastating  .  results .  associated 
with  intens^e  management  to 
maximij^c  timber  yicldhave  been 
extended  to  U.S.  National 
Forests. 

CLEAR-CUTTING,  In 
addition  to  .  being  an  ;«yesore, 
exposes  for  several  years  the 
forest  topspil.  to  eruslou.  thus 
pormancnily  impovcrisliing  tlie 
soil  and  muddying  our  rivers. 

F&RTILIZER  and'  animal 
waste  runoff  Is  one  of ,  the . 
greatest .  dangers  to  our  water 
resources.  Lake  Apopka  and 
many  other  Florida  waters  arc  In 
serious  trouble  due  to  added 
nutrients  from  our  agri-business. 
We  await  eagerly  news  of  the 
first  big  Florida  farm  to 
effectively  solve  this  problem. 


The.  relatively  few  natural 
areas  remaining /tn  pur  countiy 
are   being  cultivated  at   an  . 
Increasing  rate.  Yet  are 
paying  annually   millions  of||| 

•  dollars  to  big  farm  operations 
foe  not  using  surplus  soil  already-  ^ 

'  under  cutttvatlon.  -  ' 
The  list  goes  on  and  on. 
R  <r g^r  e  t  t  a b  1  y  ,  :\\^ 
agrl*communlty  has  produced 
very  few  self-critics.  ;  We 
renusmber  the  U.S..Forester  who 
recently  rebelled  against  the 
mismanagement     of.  Ocala 

.Xi|iltina^;::Fpr?st;:::He  ^  was 

"deported'*  to    Utah.  Now  we 
.  hear   Cornwcll's   cry  in  ^e 
wilderness* 

HE  IS  URGING  us  not  to  get 
blinded  by  pulp  wood  yields  but 
to  $ave*iomc  of  our  mixed 
hard\yood  forests  for  the  benefit 
of  our  wild  furry  friends  -  and 
ultimately  for  our  own  benefit. 

•  The  rest  of  the  U.S.  Industry 

Is  responding  In  a  gratifying  way  . 
to    the  ,  ecological,  challenge. 
Slowly    but .  surely    former  ' 
mistakes  are  being  corrected  as  ^ 
we    learn    to    control  the 

•  technological     machine  wo 
created  In  blind  haste^ 

Wd  challenge  the  agri-people 
to  join   In    the   search  for 
solutions  to  the  dilemma,  posed 
by    the   finitcness    of  our 
resources.  To  sUe^ce  a  faculty  • 
member     who    .champions  ' 
radically    new  approaches  for 
resource  managemont  Is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  best  traditions  . 
of  a  great  University, 

Let  time  and  new  generation 
^rove  him  right  or  wrong  -1}ut 
let  us  listen  to  him. 


Olio  L  Elgerd.  Professor 
Electrical  Engincerinj 
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a  good  war  man 


4  By OEOROi DUNCAN 

'  Dr«  Geoi|a  Comwiii  It  iin 
''jmociilt'  pforcMor  ol  tht 
WUdljre  Ecoloty  Divitloq  of  tht 
tnitituti  or  Food  ind 
A{ricullural  Science  I  (i  FAS).  A  . 
pvUculir  brilliant  proressorl HU: 

'  lilt  .  of  pobUc«Uoni  on  tht  = 
subject  or  ecolofy  would  take 
leveral  pifei  to  liit.  (ii  a  r^nr 
siuderit  evaluation  he n(ed  »3J 

>oui  or  I  ponibte  AJD.^or  hli 
icrvice  tot  ilie  liite  he  received  a 
eommendBtlon  from 
ex-Governor  Claude  Klrkj  part 
or  which  lUted,  "We  in  Florida 
are  fortunate  to  have  such  an 
individual  ai  Georce  Comwell  In 
ourmidit.** 

Sadly,  FroTeiior  Comwtit 
rmy  not  be*. In  our  midit  much 
lonj^r.  He  haa  juit  been  denied 

.  tenure  at  UF. 

'  THE  REASONS  for  his  denial 
of  tenure  an  unknown,  for  all 
nKetlnp  held  ror  decldlnc 
teiYure  ror  proressori  are  held  In 
secret  and  the  reasons  ror 
denyiht  tenure  are  not  made 
public,  which  puts  Dr.  Cornwcll 
X  in  the  hapless  position  or  not 
.being  able  to  derend  hlimeir 
beeause  he  does  not  know  what 
he  Is  chax^ed  witlt 

Dr.  John  Gray,  Director  or 
the  School  or  Forestry,  which  is 
a  division  otlFAS.  adnUtted  he 
concurred  In-  tite  ref^otninenda* 
.  tlon  of  4 hi  riculty  that  pr. 
Cornwell  be  denied  teniire 
bKauia  it.wii  *'in  th«  )>ett 
intere.stapfthiichool.'* 
,  urn  MAIN  criteria  for 
df  tirinlninf  lenurt  falU  in  thre«, 
categofiei:  InttntcUon.Jncludinc 
^rtguiar  0  last  room 
teachinf . . ,  and  all  preptraUon 
ror  thli  work,  inchidini  study  to 
keep  abreast  of  ont*i  field; 
research  and  other  crtativt 
activity;  ariU  public,  proresslonal 
UnivarsUy  service. 
Du  Cornwell  passes  theie 
criteria  superbly^  however  then 
art  sfvararmort  feilera)  types  or 
liiMellnei  ror  ditartt^nlHf 
tenurt  whicif  art  (a)  Does-  tht 
candldalt'a  talenU  Ht  tht  ntedir 
and  plans  or  tht  department, 
ichool  and  unlverilty?  {\>^0 
the  candidate  \k  able  to  wo^  ^ 
with  a  reasonable  d^frei  of 
effcetlvenest  with  Ids  colleafuet 
and  stMdenti  and  (c)  -Will  tlie 
interests  of  the  univeriHy  be 
better  wryed  by  awi rdf^if  Utiu re  , 
lo  tht  andidatt  than  ^  Kekjhg 
« replttfeineni? 


\ 
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THESE  ARE  the  reasons  the 
raculty  nitmbe.rg  of  the  School 
of  Forestry  were  supp(»cd  to 
conildet.  wTien  deciding  tenure 
ror  Dr.  ConiweiirWIiethcT  they 
stuck  to  these  criteria  or  not  Is 
anybody's  piesi.'  For  all  we 
»kiJOw  8  majority  or  Df^ 
Comwell's  peers  nil|l>t  havt 
disliked  the  color  or  his  ties  and 
decided  to  refuse  tentfre  on  this 
account.* 

Dr.  Comwell  Is  an  outspoken 
imn.and  It  Is  well  known  he  la  at. 
,odds  with  nitny  of  his  colleagues 
on  Issues  ranging  from  tht  use  or 
DDT  to  tht  handling  of  the 
Wildlirt  Ecology  dhrlslon  or  the 
School  or  Forest  Resources  and 
Conescrvatlon.  Ho  has  publlcatly 
stated  that  the  viewpoints  or  the 
Wjldlife  Ecology  ,were  being 
suppressed  by  l)|t*  IFAS,  His 
dismissal  does  not  yeejn  to 
contradicthlssutemcftlts.  . 

IT  DOES  NOT  TAKE  ktci? 
insight  to  realize  Dr.  Comwell's 
protiouneefnsnts  have  created 
discord  witiv  thany  of  his  peen 
and  It  would  be  natvc  to  ^nk- 
ihe  raculty  br  tht  Scliooror 
Forestry  did  not  let  Dr.. 
Comwell's  -  public  statements 
Iftfluence  theh*  vjfting  on  his', 
tenure. 

Ironically  the  Board  of 
Rcgenti'  Manual  sutes, 
"Academic  rrecdom  and  tenure 
exists r.. in  order  that  society 
niay  have  the  beneflt^or  honest 
jud|ntent  and  ^dependent 
^criticism  which  otherwise  might 
be-  Withheld  because  or 
offending  a  social  group  or* 
attitude." 

UNFORTUNATELY,  as  Dr. 
Comuvll  found  out,  the  i9Clal 
group  he  ofTends  with  his 
independent  erltlclsitl^ilglit  be 
Ids  peers  \^'hich  vote  on  his ' 
tenure. 

In  the  citation  given  to  him 
by  the  state  cx-Govemor  Kirk 
vailed  Cornwtll  «  "Socfitlc 
Itdny"*  and  uld,  *iiit  impact 
ha  bean  relt  all  ovtr  tht  itatt 
and  ht  should  feat  proud  that 
whtntver  a  group  gathers  to 
dIscuM  komt  aspact  of  natural 
resource  management  In  Florida 
his  nanu  Is  *  Intvliably 
mentioned." 

ONS  SHOULD  ask  «ich 
member  of  tht  School  or 
Forestry  M\9  voted  igalnst 
tenure  ror  t>t.  Cornell  ir  they 
have  luch  jk  citation  and  If  wt  In 
.i^lOflda  art  fortunitt  for  having 


them  in  our  midst.  Or  tslc  hfw 
many  or  •them  have  received 
even^near  a  33  on  any  student 
evkluallonJ. 

"There  are  several  reason^  why 
institutions  lira  mcn»  One  rcaion 
Is  because  of  obvious 
incompetence,  anotfier  Is  - 
because  or  exceeding  brilliance^ 
Dr.  Comwell's  ease  |s  tlie  latter. 

HE  WAS  MERELY  toa  goo.d 
&i  his  job.  He  has  an  excellent 
command  or  his  Held  and  Is  not 
arrald  to  speak  out  on  issues 
which  concern  his  students  and 
Ills  state.  But  ou:spukcnnevs 
inevitably  rocks  the  boat  and 
disturhs  the  security  or  other 

.  n^n  who  seek  calm  waters.  v 

This  Is  a  tragic  situitlon  ami 
Us  efTects  will  be  disastrous  no 

'  matter  what  tlje  outcome.  Dr. 
Cornwell  Is  Kolng  to.  appcal  his  * 
Case  and,  ir  he  wins,  ho  will  be' 
houtcd  in  a  School  where  the 
majotji^  or  faculty  members 
voteTto  fir  a  him,  leaving  him  In 
an  atmosphere  of  bitterness  and 
rancor.  K  ha  loses,  tht  university  . 
will  bo  deprived  of  a  brilliant 
prorcssor  who  can  convey  hls> 
brilltanco  to  his  students. 

IN  THE  PAST  rcw  years  other 
Individuals  have  been  denied 
tenure  at  UF,  a  few  for  thtir  / 
outspokenness  on  Issues  they 
bdleved  In,  one  ror  refusing  to 
conform  to  a  law  which  was 
later  rvl td  unconstitutional.  In 
the  ruture,  to  be  denied  ttnurt 
at  UF*  may  be  a  mark  or, 
distinction  on  a  proressor*! 
record. 

Even  so.  It  It' a  devasUting 
comment  on  thli  university  that 
1t  could  not  carvt  out  &  nicht  for 
a  mari  with  the  genius  or  a 
George  Cornwell.  Apparently,  In 
the  ^  School  of  Forestry, 
Inli^igonct  and  outspokenness  go 
'  hanfd  In  hand  with  a  denial  or 
tenurt. 

One  facet  or  this  situation  is 
i^tar;  the  rule  which  statpa  the 
reasons  ror  dinyldg  a  me  mbar  of 
the  faculty  .tenure  btklpliiciet 
shdutd  J)e  changed,  A  man  has  ^ 
the  rigitt  to  know  what  the 
charges  an  against  him.  If  tht 
rule  Is  not  chani^id,  then  tht 
sessions  of  the  raculty  to  decide 
tenurt  to  a  fellow  colleague  will 
reek  with  the  atmosphfre  ofth^ 
ancient  Star  Chiimber,  where  a 
man  Was  condemned  without 
ever  naving  a  chance  to  defend 
hlmsiir^ 
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Competled 

"  Editor:  ■  ^  ^ 


.    As  ai  'graduate  student  in 
wiWlife  ecology  I  feel  compelled. 
.  to  comnient  on  -Dr-^  York''^ 

•  stafementis  oLFeb.4  concerning  « 
the  present  Ecology  —  IFAS 
conflict.  I  have  beeji  a  member  • 
of  a  student  group  that  has 
conferred  repcjatedly  with  IFAS 
adminisf||itors  over  tjie'  last 
several  months.  We  have 'met 
with  Dr.  Gray,  director  of  the 
School' of  Forestry  many  times, 
Dean  Browning  of  IFAS  several 
times  and  Dr.  York  himself, 
once. 

Our  contention  .  as  wildlife 
ecology  students  \\fiis  and  is  thaX 
neglect  of  the  wildlife  ecology 
jgrogram  fey  IFAS  is  apparent  to 
anyone  who  will  take  the  time 
to'  examine  even  *  the  most 
'  superficial  facts  of  the  matter. 
We  a$ked  repeatedly,  for  access 
to  dafa  present  in  IFAS  files  that 
would  either  prove  or  dispel 

•  such  contentions!  Such  data 
exists  And  is  easily  obtainable/ 
Dr.  Gray  has  always  been  cordial 
to  us  and  has  always  pledged 
complete  'cooperation  vAile 
doing  nothing  '  *to  .niake 
the'  Information  requested 
available.  Initially  we  were  told 
that  the  information  would 'be 
made  available  Immediately^ 
then,  we  were  told  that  since  we 
were.  calliQg^  for  ah  i  outside 
evaluation  of  the  wildlife 
ecology  program  and  it  $ 
liandling   by  1FAS>  we,  atf* 


students,  didn^t  need  the 
information  and  that  we  could 
sec  the  data  when  Jl  was 
supplied  to  the.  evahiating  team. 

*  We  tried  rcpeatedl/,  to  gain 
access  to  the  facts  that  Dr.  York 

Tspeaks  Of  without  sueccss. 

Dr:-  TOrk  says  in  liis  Alligator 
'article:  *'We  (IFAS)  have  had  a. 
gt^jater  commitiuent  to  wildlife, 
"than  any  other  area;  thc'fajqts^of  ' 
suppression  just  don't  bislar  out/' 
I  would  like  Jo  point  out  to  Dr.. 

.  York  and  eyeryonb  else  involved  * 
*or  interested  in  this  controversy 
that  students  of  the  Wildlife 
ecolog/   program   havc^  been  • 

^trying  to  gain  ai5ccss  to  the  fa\tts^ 
contained  in  IFAp  files  for 
several  months  now  and  .fiave 
be^en  repeatedly  dem'ed  .access  to 
tljose  facts.  Facts  that  will  either 
confirm  6r'  dispel  such 
contentions  as  the 'One  that 
during  fall  quarterVof  this  year 
the  teaching  ratio  in  wildlife 
ecology  was^  appro?tiimtely  one, 

*  teacher  to  seventy /our»  students 
asr  compared  to  one  to  six  in 
ForfesJ&y  and  one  to  eight  in 
iIFAS, 

It  appears  to  be  high  tlm,e  for 
all  involved  to  take  a  hard  fook 
at  the  facts,  that  iSj  provided  Dr. 
York  and  IFAS  are  now  willing 
to -let 'the  public'^see  thenri.  All 
the  facts  should  bfe  niade  known 
immediately-   '  An  impartial 
evaluation  team  ste3uld  be  set'up^ 
immediately    to   gather  ^and  , 
publish  all  the  facts  sO  th^t  \ 
informed  ^people  can  get  at  the 
truth  of  the  matter.     '     '  . 

Curry  Hutchirtson'^ 
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CAiNlavirXK 

prc»WcRt'»  board 
Optftcd  Dr.  SttfAcn  CV 
'        prtU<k:Jt6eihf  UnV 
it  mkU<  walkci'  brV 
to  (b«  rottruni. 
lit        ibMt  lo  e)q)l«R1 
ymito  UWifiW  Cwt;;t 
CwnweU  h:m't  mWy 
•  fir«<J,  how  Ctrmil  )»*«  r** 

crlurw.      ft  v#.>W     Inf*  - 

,    TcltvWon  f*mcrai  w*ft 
1>«;rj{  «t  op.  Tjp^  rtcofitrt 

pencil!  wtrtpolicd* 

**B!tSt^  I.KT  ftJO  leU 
what  hat  kppcTieiJ,  not.  whAt 
IfrtpolwMo  }uvt  happened," 
ukt  O'ConiiAlL  "And 
}taf  hspTcnOd  !«  prtlty  welt  - 
•expUinct;  in  th«  ktt«r  t  pci^ 
sorji!l}y  dOivtrcd  t*  j>r?  Com* 
>vtU  y«ttr^y  aft«rn««i.  Fir* 
mU  wo  U  dUlribUU  th«M 
coptrtpKii*/^ 

copkt  ct  rcr^tUtloni,  th«fi  *  . 
•littmof  from  R  T.  Ifiork 
Jr.,  Vict  prMidMt  Jor  ijrltm- 
turtUIrtini.      '  ^  ,    '  ^ 

York  ComwiU  It  juit 
"und«fs»InK  «  *UAdArd  rt< 
view  prowlow."  ' 

"Obvi«uft]y Ji  )<  n«t  yriM  U 
Alirmpt  to  d«rfd«"D»U  itnpwi 
tant  iMllfT  IhroutJvpuMlc  d«« 
bole/*  h«  laid. 

ACt^m  tKi  dimpui;  Com- 
tTfil  wxN  kduriflff  10 «  ctaa 
In  ihoAViUltlfticoknfUborf 
lofy,aj5f»yii««»otJwt, 

Wtcn  III*  <Um  wm  over, 
out  cumo  C»fnwcU»  a  m*" 
tort*  •(  eirth  Md  )Mil^t« 
opon^Ur  *idrt  and  X  crlii. 
II*  pto^  kiio  Mi  chtif  1a 
An  otrkt,  propped  kto  «Ht  » 
OH  Um  UVk  aitd  iAkod.  ''D*'^ 
YwrnlndmyiKir 

On  Jan.  «» thoM  temirtd 
ftoilly  mtmkrt  •(  th*  UF 

sdiort  o(  rortitjy  v»<td  fcf 


'i 


(oiorgt  Cornwall 


Mfld  cM  door*  to  d*fly. 
ComwotttffHir*.     V*Ua|  ii 
JgmiHtn^U  but  n*  tooaoii 


w««  cWoa  tw.  liM  locrot  Mf 

Sl0lt4  ' 

Kobody  wUt  {(vo  Uto  count  ^ 

ot  tb*^  votji,     th*  admlnli*  *^ 
tntlon  wUl  uy  U  wai  a  "loUd 
'  vote."  t 

SOUS^QM,  dlrtctof  o( 
tbo  School  ot  Tomtry,  la*' 
/ormc^  CorawoILUi  A  Ml(«r 
aAn.13;  ■ 

"By  ihl«*kttei''I  am  nt- 
thylnc  yott  fhtt  yoar  contract  , 
(or*thU  /iacai  yoor  wUl  b* 
Jionort4  And  thaf»  U  you  C*- 
slrt,  It  wia  b*  roMwed  /or  th* 
ItfCAl  ytar  July  1.  tm, 
Ihrougli  3m  M,  Un,  but  wUi 
not  ronewM  boyond  that 
dat*?" 

Comwell  lookod  tip  from  th* 
Idler  on  hNdodc:  v 
, .  Th*  widta  or  hti  i(flc«  ar* 
toyared  with  p(cturo«  of  wild* 
'hit  tfitd  buRf^  »(lc](on  from, 
tiw  ecology  ctuowlo*  tlut  h* 
IbU  foofiht  -  DDT,  the  Crooi 
yiorldiBirs*  Canals  an  into^  , 
lUte  hit^way  routt  ja  Jade 
ioovUio.  ^ 
,  ^^I  lIAVBbotu  Jnlorootedlii 
wUaUfo  *(nc*  I  WAI vtt  boy/' 
Comwta  «3fplalntd,  "I  •ri;a* 
nb*d'  th*  ftnt  ^conse^Uon 
ddb  lA  my  hlth  ichool  In 
iMfl."  '  - 

lie  helped  od(t  tho  report 
that  cortvtoccd  Prao-ldettt 
Hlmn  to  Mop  ih*  bart*  ^nal 
**lt  waa  tit*  proudoitttwn«ntr 
,  0/  my  Hfo  ^h**  that  cam*  ^ 
throu((h.''Ci(1tWiUgatd4 ' 

)lo  hat  Ixon  A  loud  critic  oi 
DOT  And  oth*rper«Ut«ntpc»' 
tlddo*.  Htli  ha*  put  blm  1ft 
dlttct  oppoaltloct  to  tUi  Ijerl* 
culiuml  iittereslf  tt  norida. 
That  to  why  h*  think*  )t*  hu 
b*«nflrid,  _ 

•mil?  mn^  in  th* 

KM  *r  VVnwtry  tldnk  in 
term*  tt  prom«  how  to  mak* 
m*n«y  from  thif  tcoiyattm,"* 
Cormi^U  *atd<  'That  inoAna, 
th*y  *r*  dUmttrtoally  ^ 
poMd  to  ih*  method*  of  wild* 
,  Uf«ec*to«r."  ' 

TUt  Ichool  of  Totcotiyf alii 
Uudor  th*  auth*rlty  M  Yorir 
.  and  th*  tnatttuu  01  M  And  . 
.  Aerlcultvral  tekiitH  {irAS)^ 

"I  Mtov*  my  dlomliAa]  ^  A 
cliArcut  *ffort  to  tllone*  as 
*ff*ctivo,*ritto  ky  doatr«yto{ 
M*  pr*fiiaUnAl  npnUtton,"  . 

Lyman  It0||*r«,' fouAdtr^Af 

Ith*  Cotworvitlon  ?t*  movt* 
ment,  hAK  contAtukd  that  bt^ 
CAtM*  ComwoU'A  Atatemento 
hav*  ancrred  ih*.  FtoHdA 
DopArtment  *f  Ai^cttltiir* 
'  AAd  th*  rioHdA  ACri-bualn«o« 
htduotry,  thai*  force*  hav* 
pro*iU(«d  York  and  Gray  to' 
Mtrid*(CarAw*ll« 
^  IH  Mm  formal  AUfnnmt'  At 
A  >r«ii  coftforono*  TkModay* 
jr*rk  Attacked  n«wipipen 


that  reported  that  critldam: 
'*Aa  yo(t  an  no  (ikxibt  ap> 
predate,^  I  hav*  boon  very 
concerned  t6at  AO  much  atiefl' 
tlon  has  l>eon  directed  In  th* 
Allowed  roto  whkli  AcrlcuUur* 
al  lnt«r«oU  In  U«e  itAtA  Aod  Ia 
IFAS  played  In  thU  natter. 
Many,  Indudlitc  Aomo  ntf* 
mento  of*!ih«,pr*it,  Juve  op* 
pArently  concluded  thAt  thoie 
chAntiA  Arrtru*. 

"For  Axampler  th*  very 
lint  day  After  th*  aiorio*  con- 
.  cemlnir  thli  can*  ipj^red  to 

th*  aiAto  proM.  on*  prominent 
newapapor  carried  on  edliori* 
Al  whid}.  In  oevtral  ln«Uiic«i  « 
wao  factually  Incorrect  and 
whtoh  waa  hl|hty'  critical  of 
th*  roto«  which  ao^lled  acrl« 
cuiturat  Interesta  havt  played 
tolhUmattor."  :  . 

IIE  010  NOT  nam*  th*. 
new^papoT)  nor  ip^y  th* 
nactoally  IncArrect"  inrian* 
Cii.  Moro  ImporUntiy,  MWev> 
^  York  aid  not  deny  that  th* 
/MfMAratru*.  ' 

>  ^t  wouUt  hav*  been  difru 
*  cult  ta  view  of  Ih*  mann«r  In 
^^hlh<^UnIv«^Rily^ofTIod• 

^/  da  c^Ulofi  deacriboc  iTAIf) 

I  .  "Tbo  provoft  for  oericttkur* . 

(Yoflf)  /er  jh*  unlvenUy 
^.  ciordinAta*  th*  /unction*  •( 
r  thto  ttniqufteoiarch  and  de- 
•Velopmont  procram  ,^hidi 
"  *crv*f   th*  atato'i '  mulil" 
btUIAt-dolUi:  ifiricuIOinll  iA« 
,  duatry     KftrkU'i  moot  lift* 
portontlndualry,.  ,* 

"Oifv*toplnt  ih*  trained 
maapowor  i*  lervt  Horida'o 
dynamie  AKricwIturil  induatry 
t*  ih*  mtaatofl  *(  t^  roaldmt 
toatructlMi  (unctliA  U  jm 

Mimok  •<  th*  r** 

tAArok  dIvUlMi  *f  IfAl  to  dl< 
r*«to4  At  d«Y*Wpto|r  Mw  And . 
lmpr*v*d  to«iin*toty  to  *a« 
*\ri*  n*ridA'A  atikultur*  to 
bOfom*  mor*  offtoient  aaI 
.  "  fmpfov*  ita  compotUly*  p*i(* 
tlon», »  jf. 
..  oirtclltorAl  pr*fram* 
$i  th*  Uaivtritty  t  mUA 

hAVK.  without  ^fU*«tton,  b««H  A 
it^jire  contrlbutlnf  factor  tot 
Ih*  d*vot*ptn«At  o(  ytorida'A 
muUWton  •  doUar  acrkul' 
twjd  todoitrr.  Th*  mouyci* 
•f  thft*  *du6itlW  r«fiAr«h 
'  And  d«yt)opment  protramo 
.  or*  tffmmitidd  to  Aaalottoir  all 
tttmnlt  k  th*  AcrtciOtural 
Irtdttotry  witli  a  m*r*  com* 
plel*  devotopmeot  tf  Itorlda'i 
AirtoulhtralpotoiMial/* 

Comw«tt  believ«i  that  alac* 
hto  r*uto  *f  Appeal  take*  him 
1hrou|h  that  w*lt>do({um*ntod 
^MUM#j^»  h*  haa,  to  faet^ 
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•.Ill©  G@mw@ll  L@f^'©B's: 


Dr.  Gtorse  Cornwall  of  th« 
Urtlverilty  of  Flprlda,  who 
contends  thar  he  hu  been 
(ir^d  U$  views  are 

miiikty  to  thpH  cC  his  col* 
Jmjuci,  h|s  Wen  glvtn  an  op« 
portuiilty  to  bypajia  much  of  a. 
dra^^T.'OUt  process  In  apptaU 
in;;  his  case.  .  « 

Hut  Comwell^  astociMt  pro* 
fesM>r  or  wildliffi  tc^legy, 
doesn't  NVTint  to  jo  directly  to 
the  University  Senate  as  Prts* 
idcnt  Stephen  O'Connell  has 
su^cested. 

Ai  an  Intermediate  step,  he 
wants  ])is  record  a  a  teacher 
and  researcher  evaluated  by 
an  "area  committM"  ot  ecol- 
ocUfj  and  environmental  sd* 
entlsta  an4  aays  this  {roup 
should  not  necessarily  b«  lim- 
ited lo  the  Florid*  faculty. 

THIS  SlTOAmv  w^s  re- 
vealed Monday  in  copies  of 
letlirf  exchanged  list:  Veek 
by  O'Connell  and  Comwcll. 

O'Connell's  letter  cxprtMts 
A  fear  that  ComweU't  publte' 
revelation  .  of  tha  conntet 
micht  Ttsult  fn  Intervention 
"by^tha  ieaUUture^  other 
statf  ofllciala  or  the  public  It- 
self." 

It  also^lndicatei  that  O'Con- 
ncU  feels  that  CoPnweU  hai 
tbeen  fired,  somelhinf  that  Dr: 
'E.  T,  Vorlc  of  tha  tnstllute  ot 
toad  and  Ar^icultural  Scl* 


tncea  (IFAS)  repeatedly  has 
laid  has  not'happened. 

COKNWELVS  WItDUFB 
ccolory  program  is  within  tbt 
School  M  Forctt ,  Rcsourcci 
and  Conservation,  which  is  a 
part  of  IFAS. 

Comwell  has  contended  that 
hUjMitapokcn  crillclwn'of  pro* 
duction•^o^profit  practices  by 
his  school,  and  IFAS  resulted 
In  a.  vote  by  whool  faculty 
Jan.  Ij^ta  wommeml  against 
jprantlnjt  him  tenure. 

Both  York  and  the  Forestry 
^Sclwol  administrator,  iSr. 
John  Gjfay,  have  denied  t|ili< 
but  Cbmwcli  contends  that  a 
nonpartisan  review  ^^f  his 
profissional  record  y?ill  show  . 
that  the  facliliy  vote  could  not 
havs  been' limited  to  his  quail* 
flcations. 

YORK  AND  CRAY  also 
hsv>  denif d  that  Cornwell  haa 
Ijeen  nred/but  In'lils  letter 
l^eb.  7^  O'Connell  said  that 
after  the  faculty  action  Gray 
"notified  yoy  that  your  em- 
'ployment  l  ere  would  bejcN 
m,in«tcdonJ|Jne30,lfiT1."  , 

O'Connell  said  he  believes 
that  It  mid  b«  ''unulst'and 
improper'*  for  t\m  to- hear 
an^  consi(!er  Cbrnwell's  apr 
peal  tinleas  he  flrst  taltcilt  to 
Gray  and  Vork. 

He  suxfcsled  that  Comwell 
taka  his  case  to  ih«  University 
Senjtje'a  Academic  Fceedom 
tndfvTenura  Committee  "for 
•relief  of  nhat  you  contend 


be  an  infrlntement  of  your. 
tlfhu."  • 

Comwell  has  aid,  In  effect^ 
tliat  tie  caa't  set  a  fili^  sliake 
from  fellow  faoulty  In  thq 
School  of  Forestry,       ,  ^ 

UB  SAID  in  reply  to  O'Oon-  / 
ndl  that  thei«  is  "serioua/ 
doubt"  that  they  art .  'Jcol- 
teajues"  or' a  ''peer  fo^ipt" 
and  he  questioned  their  "ade- 
quacy to  be  the  sole^judge  of , 
my  profeulonal.  credentials 
and  competency."'  - 1 

Heir  repeated  a  request  to 
Q'Conneli  that  a,  commltlet  • 
wlth^dlKiplines  more  cdmpat* 
ible  to  his  own  be  appelnted.  * 

Althoufh  the  unlveriit/s 
policy  manual  seims  to  pro* 
vide  for  such  an  action  by  the 
^resldentr  ther^fs  no  record 
of  It  ever  havinf  been  done. 

In.  .his  letter,  O'Connell  re- 
bdlted  Comwj^ll  for  makint 
his  pllfht  public.  0'€iteneU 
sat^  there  Is  "an  ever*present 
danfer  . . .  that Jhe  Beclslon 
In  terure  matters  may  bt  re- 
moved tnti  Joint  actk)n  of  the 
faculty  and  admlpistratk)n 
and  t'tken  over  by  the  Lef  Isla* 
turei  other  state  officials  or 
the  public  itul^" 

Ilf  ACTIONS  tUch  as  that 
taken  >/  Comu-ell  are  "prop- 


•  •  •  rejecti  eiier* 


3  A 

STCPltKN  O'CONNISIX 
•  • .  elfen  appeal  bypaaa. 


In  reply,  CoroWell  said  hi 
doubt4that  there  is  "any  such 
thinf  at  a  'purely  dnlverdty 
matter.*". 
He  said  he  believes  that  the 
university  community  "exists 
to  serve  humanity"  and  that 
he  sometimes  suipects  ^'that 
.  .    much  of  its  ener/Tand  budf et 
er,"  said  O'C^nndl,  "thin  we  40  into  acrvin«  itsflf." 
►  must  alM  fcxpect  public  and    Who  should  bi  alUrtved  to 
olflclal  interference  In  a  pure*  ieach  at  statf  universities 
ly  university  ijiattir  when"  the  "may  well  be  i  decision  that . 
decision  Is   hither  or  not  to  should  not  rMV«olely  with  th« 
f  rant  tenure  (0  one  who  is  not  university  community,"  ha 
W  public  favor.'*^  aald.        ^  - 
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GAINESVILLE  SUN  (Fla.) 
FebruSiry  19,'  1972  ^ 


Review  By  Area  CoimBittee 


Presid  e  nt    Stephen  C. 

\  O'Connell  Friday  advised  Dr. 
.  GeoFgjp^rnwell  tliat  an  area 
re^w  L'ommiltec  as  rcqueilcd 
by  Comwell'in  appealing  his 
denfal  of  tenure  at  tlie  Univer- 
sity ol  Florida  would  not  be  ap- 

;  propriate.  . 

Cornwell,  who'^vas  not  recom* 
mcftdcd  for  tenure  by  his 
School. of  Forost  Jtesources  and 
Conj^Srvation.  faculty,  .had  re-  < 
qucptrd  II  review  of  his  case  by 
a  coiiim^iiec  wl:ich  Aould-  in- 
cludd*  eriViron mental .  scientists  • 
and  ec^IogiSiS. 

•  Corn;scll,  a  wildlife  and  ccoN 
ogy  professor,  said  the  faculty 
of  the  frrestry  school,  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Institute  'of  Fcod 
and  Ajt^lcultural  Sciences. 
(IFAS)  are  not  true  peers. 

Replying  to  the  #  request, 
O'Connell  noted  that  ^vhile  the 
university's  Jwlicy  manual  does 
'■provide  for.  area  committees 
broi^der  In  mjikcup  than  a  sin- 
gle^ faculty,  such  committees 
are  for  futthcJr  screening  of  a 
faculty  rcqommondatlon  for, 
and  not  agalnslj  tenure  of  an 
individual. 

'Turther."  said  b"Connell» 
"it  iS  obvious  that  review  by  an 
area  committee  would  be  a 
stcj)  in  administrative  ap* 
peal  rdufc  which  you  havCjjitat-  . 
cd  ycti  do  not  wish  to  follow.** 

Cornwell  appealed  difcctly  to 
'  O^OmncM'  Inslci^  of  requesting 
a  rt'View  by  Dr.  John  Gray, 
director  of  the  forestiy  school, 
.  or  Dr.  E.T.  York,  vice  presi- 


dent  for  agricultural  affairs. 
The  university  prosl^lent  then 

"  advispd  Cornwell  that  his  other 
recourse  was  the  rcfvlew  by  the 
Academic  FrtUJdom  and  tenure 
Committee'  of  the '  University 
Senate.         ^  ,x 

lA\Qt  in  lh«?  ^coiitirtuing  ex- 
cl|aff|ti    of  corr<*spon«ietice', 
Cornwell  requested  His  case -be 
heard*by  an  area  c^tnWiltee.  ^ 
In-  a  statement  Thursday, 

^York  said  Coriywcll  hhs  subject* 

*<;d  Gray,  the  forestiry  faculty 
and  himself  to  repeiitcd  criti- . 

*  cism  through  the  prc«s.  York 
indicated  Cornwell  IS;*  avoiding 
either  of  the  procedural  ave- 
nues of  appeal  provided  by  thte 
policy  on  tenure^  * 

"Instead,  he  continues  to  car^ 
ry  his  case  to  the-  .puWic 
through  the  press  and  ^y  other 
means  In  an  apparent  e/fpR  to 
enlist  support/iC  not  int<srven- 
tion,  from  public  offidak  and 
others  outside  the  university,'^ 
said  York.  ■  , 

The  IFAS  provost  ur^ed 
Cornwell  to  avaU  himself  of  the 
opportunity  for  a  hearing, 
**whlch  he  has  had  for  over  one 
month. 

Commenting  on  a  tcmark  by^ 
Cornwell,  that,  ''who  shbuld  be  ^ 
allowed  to  teach  at  state  uni<  , 
versifies  may  well  be  a  deci- 
sion that  should  not  rest  solelyj 
with  the  univjjrsity  commu- 
nity/* D'Connell  replied  that  fl- 
n9l=  responsibility  for  tenure  ap- 
pro\'al  does  not  rest  solely  on 
the  University,  but  with  the  lay 
Board  of  Hegcnft. 
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Bjr  REG  CROWDED 

.  Timii  CMtisM'uitiit 

GAINESVILLE  -  Gcorxe 
CornueU,  flic  UiUvetiWy  q( 
Florida  wildlife  ecolofy  Ift. 
structor  uho  i«ys  h«  is  bcldir 
rirctl  because  of  hit  convic- 
XloMt  win  appeal  to  the  Uni- 
verslty  Senate  Committee,  on 
Academic  Freedom  and  Ten- 

CormvcU  'atatedlls  inten. 
tloni  Friday,  after  rscelvint  a 
letter  from  Unlvenliy  Prejl- 
dent  Stephen*  a  O'Connel), 
doslns  the  door  tq^itn  revalua- 
tion liy  an  '^area  CfuTimittee'i 
of  fellow  ecolo^ists. 

SINCE  RECKIVIXO  a  letter 
Jan.  13  from  John  Gray,  dl* 
rector  of  the  School  cf  Forest 
Resources  and  Conscn-ailon, 
Informing  him  that  !m  uould 
be  denied  cmploynienl  aftet: 
June  30,  1973,'  Corwell  ha$  * 
asked  for  an  "area  commit* 
lee**  cv»'^!uatIon. 


^  ijXM  cottiniHt^e  Is  pri 
vided  by  unlveriUy  policy 
when  tlio  ciutctnnr/  evalunt-  / 
Injf.  group  wouWfi't  be  qitall/ 
flod  to  p.iM  J;ulfictrent  on  ait 
Jj«tiuc:or*8  tenure,  'Thli  It 
w  hat  Comwell  coiitendj. 

r»r*nv<»U  believes  that  the 
philosophy  of  the  School  of 
Forestry  and  the  Institute  of 
Food  Ami  Asr^eultural  Scl* 
encc*  (IFAS)  Is.  In  conflict 
uith  tlie  princtilei  *of  wildlife 
ccolojty.  ■ 

"Willi  President  O'Connell's 
letter, *ihe  u'ay  If  clear  to  lo 
to  the  fanilty  ienato  commit* 
tee»**  ^ald  CornAiell.  "Until 
ihe^lctyer  tcnlay«  lliough,  iht 
door  u as  still  open  for  an 
area  committee," 

"UllUiJ  XIIE  I'nJvtrilty 
C<^nate  £.iy,  li  the  li£ht  of 
jour  politfon,  V  Ish  to  consider 
pro\1dInf  area  ^oiinnitlcei  /or 


review  of  ma'lerj  nuch  as 
yours,  as  an  inJ:rmcdiate  step 
prior  to  appealinx  to  tlie  sen- 
ate CQ|li)it(oe,  it  has  not  yet 
done^,**  wrpte  O'Conpell. 
**5>or  has  such  procedure  been 
establlslj^  by  Illy  admintS' 
tratlve.or^  Board  of  Hej;ents 
action.  * 

"I  see  no  rea&oh  to  do  this 
nwv/Miesald. 

^O'Connetl  said  his  letter 
"specifically  eliminates  the 
area  approach  ar  a  feasible 
s!ep  prior  to  a  senate  hear* 
Inx." 

In  another  letter  delivered 
to  CprnweU  Fri.day,  Gray  rfr 
pcatcd  his  refusal  to  sive 
.erounds  for  recommending 
against  tenure  for  Comuell. 

Gray  ,  did  say  he  would  aik 
tb^  opinion  of  several  other 
faculty  members^  o^i  Mlielher 
reasons  for  recommendlns 
be  iJrould  tell  CbmucH  his 
against  tenure. 

"I  ^HLL  advise  you  uhplh- 
er  or  iiQi  I  will  fiiinlsh  de- 
tailiw]  written  wawns  for  my 
rccommerdailon  after  I  havi 
had  t!:e  o^pan-mUy  to  consid- 
er the  recommend.itlons  of 
the  A.A.UP.  and  tl'cic  two 
Sencite  commilteM,**  wrote 
Gray. 

Several  national  dr^janlza- 
have  offered  Ic^.M  aswls* 
tance  to  Comw*elL 

"I  haven't  accepted  because 
when  ^thest  organizations 
comt  in  on  somethlnf  like 
thls»  they  take  over,"  he  said. 
"1  ulsh  wi  could  fct  back  to 
the  otislwl  Issues  —  the  faUv 
^  ness  or  unfairness  of  tenure 
'  procedures  and  the  antl- 
tcoloify  blu  pf  XFAS*" 

ComweU  said  ht  need 
fef  al  counsel  to  carry  bis  ap* 
peal  to^  the  senate  committee. 

IX  A  statement  dtfpdbuted 
for  release  Thursday, 'E.  T. 


Yor^*  Irovost  of  IFAS,  criti- 
cized ComweU  but  joined  In 
«klnx^  for  a  public  hearlnx, 
not  ^y  an  area  committee,  but 
by*lhe  university  Senate  Com^ 
mitteetln  Academic  Freedom 
and  Tenure.- 
In  his  letter  to  Cornwell  Frl- 
-  day,  O'Connell  seemed  to  uy 
tlie  arer  committee  could  be 
used  only  to  deny  tenure*  not 
toobUInit 

"It  Is. <ilear' that  the  provi- 
sions lor  an  area  committee,. 
Hhlch  is  permlislve  and  not 
.mandatory,  was  intended  to 
provide  further  tcreenln;  of  a 
departmental  faculty  recom- 
mendation for,  not  asalnst, 
tenure,  and-or  promotion," 
wrote  .O'Conn ell.  "Further,  If 
It  did  apply  to  a  negative  de- 
partmental decision,  'as  In 
.  ymir  case.  It-  Is  obvious  that 
review  by  an  area  committee 
would  be  a  step  In  an  >admln- 
Istrath'O  apji^al  'route  which 
^y'ou  have  stated  you  do  not 
wish  to  follow  In  your  ap- 
^  .peal.»'  ^ 

Cormvell  (intends  that  an 
appeal  llirouih  the  adtnlnts- 
tratkn  would  }}e  sensj^less  be- 
cause It  would  lifi  made  to 
Gray,  who  already  has  rccom* 
mended  a£alnst  his  tenure^ 
Vork  lia*  frequently  spoken 
.  against  critics  of  axd- 
husV.ess  practices  suth  as  use 
of  DDT,,  and  finMly  to  Ptc$U 
dent  O'Cont^ell.  Ko.UF  presl' 
dent  has  ever  re\*crsed  a  rec* 
ommendatlon"  ajalnst  tenure* 
Ecology  srouljs  such  as  the 
Environmental  Group  and  the 
Wildlife  Society  probably  will 
Join  with  oiher  ofifiahizatlonM 
lo  create  a  fund  to  supply 
.CornwtU  with  legal  Vcrvlces 
before  the  university  Senate 
comnilt(fe. 
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York  complains  of  criticism^ 

.  ■■  r-   f 


Cornwell  left  'no  choice; 
:  ejicepl  senate  committee 


■ylRUCEJ.KUEHrt 
«       Aftl|«t*r  Staff  WrJttr 

UF  Pfcsidcnt  Slephcn  (1 
OTonnelt  has  noimd  Dr^ 
Ceorjo  CornwcH  tliaf  an  "iret" 
c:oinmiliee  Is  not  appropriile  for 
rivlewint  tenure  decisions  ind 
ur^ed  Comwetl  to  appeal  to  the 
University  Senate  Academic 
Freedom  and  Tenure 
Committee,  ♦ 

Comweir  said ^  "I  now  have  no 
clK)!ce  but  to  to  directly  to  the 
senate  eommittcc," 

CORNWELL*  also  said  he 
always  liad'  the  intention  of 
going  before  the  senate  but  he 
had.  desired  an  area  committee 
to  review  the  decision  first. 

pTomietl  replied  in  a  letter 
Friday  to  Cornwell's  request  for 
an  appointment  of  an  "area** 
conuiiittce  to  review  liis  denial 
of  t,enure  by  tlie  School  ot 
Forest  Resources  and 
Conservation, 

An  "area**  committee  consists 
of  faculty  mcmbctt  "more 
inclusive  than  the  department 


.  b|^  may  ^bc  either  broader  or 
narrower  *  than  '  the  college,'* 
states  the  University  Policy 
Manual,  However^  CVComicIi  and 
Cornwell  disagree  apparently  on 
what  the  makeup  of  sucli  a 
committee  could  be  and  on  Its 
area  of  jurisdiction. 

0*CONN£LLsaId  in  his  letter 
that  an  "area"  committee  is 
"intended  to  provide  further 
screening  of  a  departmental  - 
faculty  recommendation  for,  not 
against,  ^tenure  * . .  **  In  this 
interpretation,  the  only  wa/ 
Cornwell  can  appeal  his  denial  of 
tenure  is  to  go  before'lhe  senate 
tenure  committee.  < 

OToiMietl  continued  in  tlie 
letter,  '*l  find  nothing  in  any  of 
the  University'  nolldes  or 
procedures  or  In  logic  or  reason 
to  sup|>ort  your  statenwnt  that 
*Revlew  by  an  area  conimlltce  Is 
I  procedural  step  Intermediate  - 
and  cnrpute  toward  judicitl 
review  by  the  Senate  Conjmilfee 
on  Academic  Freedom  and 
Tenure,'". 


TIiOugli.O*Connell  fSfused  to 
appolnran  "area"  cohinilttee*he 
also  pointed  out  that  **an  area 
comiiiiitee  for  IF^S  (Institute 
of  Food  ^  and  Agricultural 
Sciences)  would  represent  the 
varied  departments  of  IFAS,but 
would  not  be  expected  •  to. 
leprescnl  other  areas  of  the 
campus.^'. 

CORNWELL  had  luggested 
that  thf*.*area". commit  tee  could 
be  comprised  *  of  University  Ot 
Florida,  and  Ipcrliaps  Oth/r^^ 
ecologlsis  ,and|  envlromfienlal  \ 
scientists  \vith  broader  than/ 
IFAS  perspectives,,/'  , 

O'Conneli  also' said  IFAS 
a  standing  **urea"  committee  bu( 
Its  function  is  not  to  rcVlcw 
negative  decisions  on  tenure  by 
the  various.. dertartmcnis  \\'itliln 
IFAfe. 

0,'Connell  urged  Cdrnwell  to 
tai^o  his  case  before  the  senate 
tenure  eommit(eo  and  said^  It 
'*sh6uld  be  the  wmi  Inipartial  of 
any  group  that  could  be 

(See  *Co%iweir  Pftge  7) 
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Lefs  fire  forestry r 
not  CornweU 


ly  KEITH  HAUSCII 
EAQ  Ailmintalratrvfl  Ok*«l*r 


I  think  about  Uijlt  ihil  i  few  ficu  were  {iven 
on  D».  Cofnwell'*  trsurc  dcnld  Th«  btrract  cf 
rhetoric  hu  td  bo  cIcireJJn  aider  to  make  iny 
(ntcJIi'ecnt  conclusionik     ^  ' 

•Tf>«  Tenure  ComnUt tee's  dodttonwil  tuppoud  lo 
b«  bated  on  thrd^jcflcral  areas;  research,  teachini, 
and  public  unikCjH.  Cornwdl  liai  txcelled  in  all 
thrco.  Cornwell  nWtuibljsltcd  60%  mort  fctcarclt  tn 
the  form  of  iraduateihesii  cltainn^nshlp  llian  ihi 
nsxt  hi^ext  tenured  Forcilry  ptufessor,  and  four 
Itmci  more  tlisit  llio  second  hiclieil. 

Ort.  CORNWELL  liai  um  of  ihc  heavicii 
teaching  ioadi  anionj  llie  Turcitry  faculty*  Ht  also 
counsels  abuut  SO  undcrgraduatt  studenti  ind  is  thi 
•  djy  jo^ay  prafcwjorul  eoiiliict  /or  tlio  10,  plus 
students  in  the  Wtldlifc  otfrioilika  ltisaverae«  wOtk 
week  is  C0'70  hours.  Despitt  tht  heavy  Ioad»  his 
students  havi  (ta  him  i  rating  of  3i  on  a  4.0 
tale  on  , their  teaching  evaluations  for  iht  fall 
quarter  of  I971»72. 

His  public  scrvict  record  has  also  b<en 
outstanding.  Ml  is  s  member  of  tht  Depatimeni  of 
Transporlation's  Ecological  Advisory  Board, 
ptrUcipaied  m  (ho  Governor's  Confcrenct  on  Water 
Mlnatcmenl  In  Sooth  Rorldii,  and  riceived  th« 
Governor's  1970Conservatlort  Award, 

Hie  Tcnurt  Committee's  cato  wears  a  bit  thin. 

In  an  attempt  lo  discredit  Dr.  Cornwell,  Presidtnt 
O'Connell  insinuatKl  that  Cornwell  hun't  b«en 
goini^  through  tht  proper  appeals  channels.  Now» 
however,  he  has  decided  ll^at  Dr.  CornweU  has  been 
following  thi  rules,  after  aU.  This  U  exactly  what 
Cornwell  has  been  saying*  Corlnwe)!  cannot  got  a  fair 
hearing  from  Dr.  Gray»  who  conducted  the  ori^nil 
Tenurd  Committet  meeting)  or  from  Dr.  York»who 
sees  Gray  frequently  on  thi  tenurt  matter  and  has* 
been  indirtctly  (nvolvid  ftom  thi  onset  of  th« 
controversy.  On^  through  in  open  hearing, 
conducted  by  his  peers  under  sunshine  rulis»  can 
CorrfwiU  receive  « just  decision. 

DR.  CRAY  HAS  TOLD  ME  that  his  Tenuri 
Comniitteo  meeting,  from  whkh  Cornwell  wis 
barreJ,  "was  no  Kangaroo  court,"  Or,  Gray  givi 
anotUr  deHnitlon  to  iimiitlng  of «  gronp  hoctilfi  to 
tha  niin  being  ivaiuaUd,  wfto  Ignori  t\\t  ptrtlAint 
ficts,  intent  only  oit^imposing  thetr  Intolertnt 
prejudtces? 

Gray  said  that  he  actually  did  Cornwell  a  favor  by 
holding  this  meeting  becauM».  he  says,  by  liW  he 
cwtld  havo  just  phnned  ruch  fnctilly  jiicn*>*er  ?U'l 
ask^d  if  they  Ihoucht  Com  well  iliodld  receive 
rcnure  without  any  discussion  whatsoever!  Gray's 
reason  for  b^rrm^  pt.  Cornwell  tvustlnt  Cornwell 
probably  wouldn't  abt(  to  work  well  with  my 
faculty  members  thjt  ho  knew  had  vote^  against 
hirti. 

It  s  I  grotcsciiiQ  parody  of  Justici  when 
mtraiij^tarinicntal  harmony  Is  held  above  i  man's 
biuc  r4i;ht  tu  (Jcfci1(d  hiniKlf  or  even  to  know  what 
hCLtand^QvbtJuJuf. 

SOME  INTCRESTINQ  THINGS  happened  white  , 
t  vvjs  duina  rcicmh  'for  Dr.  Cornwell  to  hel{r 
(ircpare  his  case.  Wlien  t  itied  to  Ett  a  list  of  tin 
courKs  tauglit,  ihi  nantes  df  the  teachers,  md  th« 
number  of  students  in  forestry  during  the  last 
several  years,  \  was  turned  away  by  Mr.  Voyles  of 
th«  Registrar's  Offki.  Hi  said  I  would  have  to 
ricelvi  pirmiulon  from  Dr.  Gray  bifori  I  could  sit 
iht  tnfoftnation ,  Sinct  when  hii  i  ooune  listing  bttn 


conCi(lential  material?  I  met   thll   type  of 
obstructionism  many  timtt, 

.1  asktd  Dr.  Browning  of  I  FAS  io  bt  allowed  to 
rcvltw  the  tmvil  vouchtrs  ustd  by  Ihi'faculiy  of  tht 
'  FoUrtstry  School.  I  wa'!  riferred  to  Tigt^f  liali.from 
^     thtre  to  Joltnson  Hall,lind  from  thtre  back  to  I  PAS 
On  thi  floor  abovt  Xk.  Drowning,  Thtrt  thiy  told 
mt  that  I  couldn*t  Ml  Utt  information. 

Any  records  of  traveling  dont  by  faculty 
mtmbtn  at  tht  txptns*  of  tht  dtlztns should  bt 
open  to  tht  public, 

Lasi^Widntsdayt  I  was  trying  to  get  some 
iftformation  from  Dr.  ComwtH's  ptrsonnil  fUt 
(with  his  permission),  but  I  was  told  tbat  Utore 
*Vasn't  room"  for  mt  to  look  at  it  thtrt,  and  (hit 
thty  would  xtrox  it  Ind  give  it  to  mt  Thursday 
tfttrnoon.  On  Hiursday  morning,  Dr,  ComwtU 
rt«ehred  «  call  from  DirKlor  Gray  who  said  they 
had  "gone  through*^  tht  Hit  tht  night  before  and 
*'that  it  was  now  ready  for  xeroxing!"  It  li  obvious 
that  thin  is  a  concerted  ifTort  to  ktOElOf.  Cornwtll 
from  preparing  his  caM< 

EVER  SINCE  HE  ARRIVED  hen,  CornweU  has 
bnn  ppppstd  by  members  of  IPAS.  He  is  paying 
the  price  for  being  an.^nvironmenUlIst  among  a 
college  of  loggers  and  agribusinessmen. 
4  ,  Despite  Or,  York's  clalrtis  that  Wildlife  Ecology  is 
IFAS's  priority  program.  It  is  actually  the  jitosi  ' 
ignored  program  in  the  Univtrsity,  N^ildlife  Ecology 
is  crammed  mto  f  tin  hut  which  used  to  serve  as 
Flavor's  grocery  store.  The  ratio  of  students  to 
faculry  in  Wildhfe  Ecoloio^  now  Is  41  to  1, 
conipa/ed  to  about  6  lo  i  for  the  rest  of  Forestry. 
For  mosr  of  197),  Dr.  Cornwell  was  the  only 
Wtldhfe  faculty  member  available  toitudents  iQ  the 
program.  ^. 

Dr.  Gray^claims  that  this  is  because  Wildlife 
Ecology  has  increased  very  qukkly  in  the  last  few 
years.  Tltat  is  u  it  true.  In  1967,  when  Cornwell  * 
joined  the  iho  faculty,  41  per  cent  of  tho  Forestry 
students  were  in  Wildlife.  In  the  last  5  years,  that 
'  Hguri  has  risen  to  $7  per  cent,  Tliis  small  iitcreaso' 
does  not  Iccount  for  the  wildly  dispfopoillonate 
student  to  faculty  ratios. 

Dr.  Cornwell  is  one  of  Florida's  ntost  dedicated 
ConKrAlionisfs,  Despite  his  heavy  workload,  he  is 
also  a  director  of  Conservation  '70  s,  trustee  of 
Florida  Goniervalton  Foutfdation<  and  r^si 
preslderit  of  the  Hoiida  Wildlife  Society.  Cornwdl 
Is  extremely  devoted  to  hts  work,  and  he  probably 
spends  more  (into  with  hie  students  than  any  otiier 
Forestry  professor.^ 

We  cannot  let  a  man  be  dismissed  from  this 
University  because  of  tho  petty  prejudices  of  a  few 
unthinking  men.  Cornwell  must  have  an  open  public 
hearing  conducted  by  hts  peers,  not  by  those 
A  opposing  him. 

HE  IS  lEINO  SILENCED  by  (hate  who  oppose 
his  tdcas  on  environmental  management,  Those 
doing  the  si|(|n$)ni  are  the  same  iplteful  iiioribund 
minds  (Hat  bidight  you  last  spring's  mass  aircsts,  , 
the  filing  of  Marshal  Jones,  astrotutf,  the  Loop 
Road,  (he  driving  out  of  Dr,  Htcd,  the  firing  of  John 
l*artler,  the  ban  of  the  Egg  and  Sperm  Manual,  the 
Gainesville  Golf  and  Country  Club,  the  censuring  by 
the  AAUi*  and  the  Anierl6n  Association  of  Law 
schools,  the  future  firing  of  Ken  Megill,  and  much, 
tjliUGh  more,, 

tf  Dr,  Cornwell  Is  denied  a  fair  hearing,  . 
then  we  will  come  even  one  step  closer  (o  (he 
^administration's  twkied  concept  of  how  to  make  ^ 
UP  "First  In  tht  South,  Second  to  nont  In  tht 
AaUon»" 
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Cornwell  Tortraif  Drawn  at  Hearing  ] 


By  iKir  mu 

'  |«)ifUf(WrN«f 
A  man  if  **mkmr4H 

Iff  hivf  ih«^l|f<1. 

A  ttiin  Mh4)M  Mbrymt 
from  It2.ooo  In  1N7  (t  \\tm 
Wit  ynr,  yet  «flf  wh«  •(ten 
•  ''«ttAeil  inKrMmmuflicstlofl"  in 
NmtiMn> 

.  A  rniin  »h«  wu  t«- 
uranl  h\$  torettry  MtHfUM. 
yet  •»«  HiM  lumed  <kHn  a 

ind  a  pfHUible  jck  nifcr  fit  C^> 

Ti>f»e  varied  wofd  fkJiwti  ^ 
Dr.  Georif  William  CiKnwfii  . 
emcriied  Moftd^y  .durinf  Ihi 
minthon  openlni  diy  heirirtg 
inia  Iht  etntrtventlKi  wlMlkf* 
pr*fr*t«r'i  chtrtci  ht  ii  Wini 
vn  fMlrly  Icrmlniilcd.  ^ 

Art  aiioclxte  prafiUKtr  M 
wildlife.  CarnMctt  came  here  tft 
Kckmary  of  IM7.  -njij 
Jmi»ry  CVnwrll  mM 
»  hy  Of.  John  (Jray,  directw  af 
^  Sclwt  if  f*fef(  Rdaufcea 
artd  0>ntcmm^  ihtt  under 
wniieriiiy  temirt  f^kin  thai 
ich0*(*i  fictitty  had  vaM  (• 
ter  mlwlp  Corn  well  tfftcUvi 

*C»rntfttI  cMtai^f  If  ML 
(ired  WcHwe  hit  mi 


viewf  M  ecak0  and  pesUckSea 
«n|er  hU  «|rkaUMrtf  cat- 
le^nuei.  • 

xtlotney  Jamea  Qulncey, 
refreacntlng  Gray  and  H>e  for* 
eilry  Khaol.  tiM  Comwdt 
jtnavr  hU  ^Klan  waa  in  dan* 
Kff;  that  h«  had  even  |on<> 
lha  eifteol  of  aaying  ha  would 
rexixn.  /and  that  atvera)  atu* 
denu  had  complained  oC  hlf  alh 
ratlveM 

Car/well'a  atloroay,  Midiiel 
BryMl, -imiUnda  lha  SInder* 
mtfi  Doctrine  —  a  federal 
cau/t  deeliiofi  in  which  It  waa 
stilled  if  a  prafeaatr  haa  a 
'<riX(imal>l«  expecUtiaM  U  can* 
'  •mplayinant'*  cannal 

pliai  In  tha  CorMivlt  caM  and 
thus  tht.burderia  an -tKa  ad-^ 
mlalKraliffl  to  iuaiify  nrM| 
Carnwell. 
.  Quincey,  on  tfva  other  hand, 
cofllandf  tha  dadrlna  doet  not 
apply  In  attvattana  tlmiUr  ta 
tlM  Vnivenity  of  norlda'a 
whtft^a  trnura  ar  probationary 
perl«i  of  empioymcnt  cxlita* 
.rrtquentJy  amillni  at  frlenda 
In  tha  audlenct  which  nevar 
numbered  InrexMia  at  50,  th« 
rttund  Carawlll  cvanluatiy  toolc 
tht  itind  III  hit  awn  defenie 
"ftMtT.'Np.m* 
Vafofi  talting  kti  poaUion 
ki  IPf7,  hft  aaid  h«  wai 


."wall  awart  •(  tha  zones  •( 
(aoiiaii,  U  yatr.wU!«  a«  ap- 
praaclMi  an  haw  you  siaaaj^e 
tbiecoayitam," 

Ha  latar  >dded  N  waa  not 
aurprlied  at  tha  tvefltut  ded*  " 
t(aa  lo  Art  him,  aiying:  "]  un< 
deritood  they  (faculty)  voted,  , 
Ut  that  ha  (DirKtor  Gray)  I 
waa  tha  decitian-maicer." 

At  lor  cHtidam  a<  hia  acUvi* 
Ues,  Corawall  said:  "I  raceWal 
itty,  ytry  littla  ctitlctsm  f^ 
them  nSray  a'M  /acuity  cat«^ 
loaiucai  actiMlly."j 

In.  tha  openlnr  frgiimentt 
earlier  Monday  atr^rQoan,'<}uifl^ 
eey  alalad  Carnwell  divl  "nal 
develop  a  alaflo  farmsl  ra<, 
March  praject  tiitco  ho 
teen  here,"  . 

In  hii  taatlmofiy,  Comwelt  re* 
>lled  in  lha  paat  Jl  mant^  ha 
had  wbmltled  atvan  rcaearth 
project  propotala,  but  that  an. 
tfitta  occaiiona  they  Had  beeni 
aent  bade  lo  him  by  the  ichoal 
admlfltitralian  btfara  tftr 
llni  ta  tha  review  commiilce 

'^SSrDio  Corndl  UnTvenity^vlM 
Itlng  prafeaaorahlp,  ha  lald  hf 
waa  ta  hava  fana  tor  a  aix- 
m'^nth  period  bt|lflnin|  In  Sap* 
tember  or  in,  b«|  that  i)irec- 
tK  Gray  infarmed  htm  tbla 
w«(ild  m  b«  pOMibtr  ainct  thla 
would  havt  left  tha  ichHl  witli* 
•utawildtifeprafeMor. 
"I  miida  Jt  tif#r  (a  DiradK 


Gray  that  Ihit  waa  Comtli'a 
way  aC  acrcanlaf  an  evaalua) 
appUcaAt."  said  Carnwell^  whiia 
adding  t  Job  afftr  Hwra  ^'was 
not  a  primaty  reason'*  /ar  hla! 
inlare^  *  | 

n  /lod  it  difficult  to  beliavt 
that  an  adminiitration  who  ln< 
tended  la  larmlnatt  you  would^ 
not  allow  yau  ta  leave,**  aald^ 
Comwell  of  lha  ComtU  offer j 
which  wa  made  In  early  WIA 
"I  interpreted  this  »a  a  Yottfbf 
ca6(tdenct  in  a  way  —  an  indl> 
catitn  of  admlnUfrallan  lup' 
part,*' 

Ha  ftdmitted  la  bcltis  *'a||reS'. 
aiva  and  at  (imei  ovcrbearins") 
In  hla  early  seminar  session 
with  students,  lama  "ilUdeatf 
HoiUlity**  resultect  from  his  ap< 
praKhos,  ha  liald,  which  result* 
ed  In  several  stud^ls  leavlni I 
"with  soma  of  their  Kara*"  | 

Quincey  called  a  former 
Carnwell  student*  Michael  Len< 
nartz  who  is  naw  a  reiearcti 
wlidnfa  bUIaglit  with  lha  VS.: 
FarostScfvica  in  Lehigh  Acres.  | 

Saying  ha  had  a  Kminar  tfh<j 
derCamwetl  liiihe  fail  oriN?, 
tanaartz  charged  Comwrtl  bad 
''a  very  blued  atlKuda"  ti> 
ward  /artstry. 

.  taimartz,  wha  eventualfy  ra< 
eeived  his  matter't  dagm  In 
/araatry.sildhe,  twialhar  aUt* 
dents  and  a  prafaieor  mi  with 
Camwetl  bbaut  a  year  later  In 
tha/allatm  f 
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4A^  QttimtVUSw 


(hey  pfWfliH  «  IW  <rf  irkY* 
inert  Cwnwf It  "wikfi 
ift  Ihfl  kH^r  ictwttiflf  Mi  Ufl' 

W(  tenflvd  rtcalM  Ctni' 
wtlt'j  re^y  wtf ;  '^Omrn  men 

J  On  <r^  iximlni^ltfi,  tM<i 
Wu  udfflKd  aWut  If'U  sitw 
[rf«ft(s  Mff •  tnrtUri  In  Uw  sent' 
|biif  ill  (]uotl<Kt  >{t7fiM  h# 

i«nt«(h-«    (hf  ciMw;  (hit  tin 
IH  («|Mhtf  M  lU 
fim    U   diKUM  CMtlWttt'l 
(t«cM«l|r*ctl#«f. 

Whll«  cAiltng  cniiw*)!  t  mm 

ty."  Dr.  XMwdh  jWrkifK4«  »■ 
Mi(«A(  <trtd*r  *r  Um  hruXry 


lehMl,  jukd  oniwelt  ha4  a! 
*'$t^<tmni  M(«rff  «^  tNl 
whf'lMtf  td  havf  Iiu(  sly  Ifi 
•HythlAlMtaf  camt  akHtf."  f 

Cmm)i  Wat  iMal  ''irr«<^ 

firkfcrd,  iMini  tfctf  ttMitH 
it  tlx  M*  MVfa  Kuleitti  ctM^ 
hM  by  Ccrnw^  Mrig  aw- 
fndti  durlfic  tn*  i|yart»r. 

Otififlf  lh«  tnerjW  MimeAt 
•r  lh«  hearhit  T>t.  luVM 
Bryan,  Mtverilty  aufciil*  vk« 
jrcsMcM  /wr  ataAtntio  at/tlri« 
."U^iUM  jar  IhrH  )mn  tit  Um 
yar)«M  aitpi  In  WiH  mmI 
.^minatiM  at  th«  tMlv»ni(ty. 

i  0f.  Maanlnx  I>M«f«  ehilr* 
man  af  Ihi  tt¥a-m«inWr  aea< 
[dmk  fffHam  mi  iumt  cam* 
iiUjH.  rtqoeitMl  Bryan  U  pt^ 
[vM«  Oiuret  W  Iha  c«fflRtit(i« 


•t  (hi  |^<ittflta|a  «(  aailataat 
am  aaMtlata  ^(Hari  kif  liMli 
--  .ttto  iMivtrtl^  M  a  whtla  m4 
ViM  XfttUttrt  •(  r«M  a»<  A|Hr 
ffitl(tiral  IckMM  a«Hrsl«ly 
wh*  wtft  (trinlAaMmrtg  (M 
^  yaar  ki  whkh  Dfwif 
'araavatfaUt* 

AakH  QMlMty  if  a  prtfef* 
Mf  wka  \yit  tit  a  a«^« 
rata  tir^l:^"  ik.in  hit  dr^rf* 

tmafayment.  Bf^aa  rrM^U 
'<J(  eauM  be  l>»  )i  irybtc  l«  4a« 
velif  a  mW  )»mfran  ai^  lam 
(baitnMirtm«fl(  ii^Ohi" 
^  Brraa'  etiHhMrtf:  "fft  a  unl* 
Iwaifty  ihw  Kw'ia  W  rtaw 
[faf  f:$an(M:fl(  )^*l-ntf^.  far 
mftlcdflf  ).>ai  ir  lh«frf  Wi 
)ta  4an'(  Juivt  i  twlmtlty.  ] 
wauW  ban  tMi  4aM  nat  acwr 
<4»iitkti  itMy\  a(  thla  tuOvc^ 
iHy  Waitat  af  iitttml  Weai.!* 


.  TeftJin*ay  ati^  «M  mMP 
HijMi  with  Df,  Daaer  aaiMNW 
MK<  Ih^  pmi  iraukt  recaitvaM 
'ialy  ]f  }a  baar  aral  ar|«Mia«ta* 
tfi  iha  mtaiHima,  U  uH,  m 
'a(M»nM!li'«rW  (tta  trriUat  k(Ma 
Milhamat;*M4 

M  tbt  C^ntwan  ^uw,  tkt 
jwifvetaHy  MtM  arava  Cani' 
'  Jwatt'a  ucUmie  rrettfam  aa4 
'a«Aa(ttti(iaiu4  rMiii  waraM  vl- 
lalaiec  il  tiMTMitaH  **' 
aMaa  tt  ifac&M(  appty.  than  tht 
WrtkA  la  iM|  (ha  *  OKdwcM  aMa 
laK^vatha^chacfaa. 

pa«ar  aaM  tit  canimMaa  to 
N  |Ma(  HVr  fi'artvta^  (aawf 
AodUAff  a(  fth^MDa  wMMn  il^ 
tMiVamly  miU  (hat  tha  arM' 
M  hMl  »^  (hMa  nntfiiia. 
^  a«(]a«  la  aiihi«et  l«  fpK*^at 
tyUiapmf^* 
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Comwell 


By  LYNXB  JEWE4.L 
Times-Union  Staff  Writer 


GAIN-ESVILLB    —     D.r.  .. 
George  Cornwell,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  wildlife  ecolo- 
gy professor  fighting  his  ten- 
ure denial,  said  the  first  indi- 
eatioii  given  td.lUni  His  ap-  * 
'  pointracnt  would  not  be 're- 
newed yyas  when  h;e  reeeived  , 
a     letter    his  employment, 
would  be  terminated,  - 

During  testimony*  Monday 
ijv-cning,  Cornwell  testifying 
.  for  the  first  time,  told  the 
five-member  faculty  hearing 
panel  that  he  reeeived  a  letter 
from  his  chairman,  Dr.  John 
Gray,  this  past  January  stat- 
ing that  his  job  would  end  on 
June  30,  1973. 

That*  was  after  the  tenured 
faculty     inenibers     of  the 
School  of  Forest  Resources 
^  and    Conservation  voted  to 
--^  deny  Cornwell  tenure.  , 
Cornwell  later  stated-  there 
was    never  any  statement 
from    Gray    indicating  he 
would  be  denied  tenure-  He 
did  say,  however,  that  he  at- 
tempted to  increase  ehanjoels 
of  communications  with  his 
faculty  colleagues,  at  Grays 
suggestion, 

^cived  very'little  criti* 
^  11  them  actually,"  he 
Jnotl)fr  point.  "SOme- 
[cre  would  be  a  news- 
'articlc/' 
The    43-ycar«old  pr'ofessor 
said  Gray  "fiidn't  talk  inuch 
to  me  the  last  months"  after 
Cornwell  said  he  asked  for  an 
iuvestigation  of  the  wildlife 
ecologv  program,  followed  by 
what  he  termed  a  "series  of 
episodes." 

Purpose  of  these  first  hear- 
ing sessions  is  to  determine  if 
Cornwell  ^ad  "expectations" 
of  receiving  continuous  em- 
ployment. 

It  was  announced  by  panel 
chairman  Manning  Dauer  that 
written  briefs  by  both  coun- 


sels will  be  filed  by  Juhe  16: 
and  oral  arguments  will  be 
hetti  on  July  3,  .foUo>ved  by 
the  panel's  determination-.  . 

Earlier  in  the  day,  in  h'is 
opening  statements,  attorney 
Michael  Bryant,  xeprcsenting 
the  petitioner,  stated  that  he 
would  show  his  client  liad  "ex- 
pectations for  continuous  em- 
ployment" with  the  ihiversity. 

fcbeai  attorney  James  Quiu- 
ecy,  cQunsel  for  Qrgyi  told 
the  panel,  "You  will-  find 
through,  the  evidence  prcsifnt- 
ed  lhat  he  (Cornwell)  ih  five 
years  developed  a  ^single  for- 
mal research  project  that,  has 
been  accepted.  You  will  find 
inncr^conflict  existed  with  the 
graduate  students.  You  will  . 
find  he  had  been  toljLby  the 
director  (and  other  facility 
members  -his  tenui'c  was  in  • 
doubt , , ,  \    '  ' 

.  "VOU  WILL  FIND  he  wrote 
letters'  to  people*  outside  the 
university  that  he  was  going 
to  resign  and  sever  relation* 
ships  with  this  university,  He 
told  Dr.  Gray  this. 

"No  man  under  these  cir- 
cumstancos  *could  complain  or 
be  caught  by  an  abrupt  sur- 
prise." , 

The  major  pari  of  the  After- 
noon session  was  taken  up 
with  testimony  by  Dn  Robert 
Bryan,  associate  vice  B^esi- 
dent  for  academic  affairs, 
who  answered  questions  reJat- 
ing  Id  the  university's  tenure 
policy. 

At  several  points,  Bryan 
was  asked  by  Dauer  to  re- 
search further  and  bring  infor- 
mation back,  such  as  the  sta- 
V  tistics  on  the  number  of  non- 
. tenured  assistant  and  associate 
professors  who  are  granted 
tenure  after  five  years  and  th^ 
number  who  aren't. 
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•      AMENDED  PJ3TITION  TO  XrrE  imiYBRSlTY  OF  FLOIimA  SEKATKJ 

 —--G0HMl^~^r'^ON--A^/kBBmG-lHlB\^^  TENURE  ■ 

GEORGE  Ay.. CORN WEDL-.  PETITIONER  ' 

!•  '     STATEMENT  OF  JORlSDlGTION  At^ti  FACTS 

.1.       Tins  Petition,  is  submitted  by  George  W,  Cornwell,  Aiiociate 
Prdfesadr  of  Wildlife  Ecology  to  the  University  p£  Florida  SeriateV  Committee 
^ on  Academic  Freedom  and  Tenure,  to  complam  that  the  faculty  of  the  School* 
'  of  Vorest  Resources  and  CoriaerVation  at  the  University  of  Florida,  it* 
Director  and  the  University  of  Florida  are  denying^  him  t^nuire  and  are 
preparing  to  separate  him  from  the  University  on  grounds  that  are  violative 
of  Petitioner's  academic  freedom  and  his  rigfitii  under  the  Board  of  Regents 
Operating  Manual,  tte  University  of  Florida  Policy  Manual',  the  1940  AAUP 
Statenient  of  Principled  oxi  Academic  Freedom  and  Tenure,  the  United  States 
Constitution,  and  the  Florida  Constitution.  '  „    ■  . 

2,       This  Petition  is  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Academic 
Freedom  and  Tenure  pursuant  to  Section  7,1  of  the  by-laws  of  the  University 
of  Florida  Faculty  Senate  and  pursuant  \o  Article  V  of  the  University  of 
Florida  Constitution.    It  is  submitted  at  the  suggestion  of  President  Stephen  - 
C,  0»Connell.  ^ 

^3,       Petitioner  was  appointed  Associate  Professor  of  Wildlife  Ecology; 
at  the  University  of  Florida  School  of  Forest  Resources :and  Conservation  on 
February  I,  1967  and  has  continued  in  that  capacity  until  the  present. 

4.  On  December  2d,  1971,  Dr.  John  JL.  Gray,  Director  of  the  School 
^'^^^gf  Forest  Resources  and  ^Conservation,  notified  the  tenured  faculty  of  the 

School  of  Forest  Resources  and  Conservation  that  a  meeting  to  consider 
candidates  for  tenure  would  be  hpld  on  January  II,  1972  and  that  one  faculty  - 
niember.  Dr.:  George  W.  Cornwell,  v/as  eligible  for  consideration  at  that 
.  time. 

5.  January^ll,  1972,  the  tenured  faculty  of  the  School  of  Forest 
Resources  and  Conservation,  by  individual  secret  ballot,  expressed  their 

It  Opinion  as  being  against  the  granting  of  tenure  to  the  Petitioner. 


v;:'  ;  ■2743- ■■■.^■'/■^•/v  ^r/^'r 

^.       On  JTjimiary  13V.  1972,  Prr  John  Gray 
d£  the  School  of  Forest  Resources  and  Conservation,  notified  the  Potiitioncr  * 
that  he  ivould  not  jrccommc^d  the  Petitioner  be  granted  tenure* 

t>    7#       On  January  13,  1972,  Dr.  Johii JL.  Gray,  Director  and  Chairman 

;    of  the  School  Of.  Forest 'Resources  and  Con  is  ervat  ion »  notified  the  Petitioner 

■  •■  '■  ,        ...  '  ■  '       '       "     .  .  i  -    ■  '    ■  ■  .  ■ 
that  his  contract  of  employment  >ybuld  not  be  renewed  alter  June  3Qr  1973m 

.  *  $•       On  Jatiuary  17r  1972/  Petitioner  requested  the  advice  of 

University  of  Florida  President  Stephen  C.  0*Connell  concerning  the  actioni 

of  the  tenured  faculty  and  Director  of  the  School  of  Forest  Resources  and 

Conservation*  ,  <.  •  ~. 

9.       On  February  7,  1972,  President  Stephen  C.  0*Conriell notified 

the  Petitioner  that  a- pre-condition  to  any  Presidential  action  on  the  Petitioner  *  s 

employment  status  was  a  petition  to  the  University  Senate  Academic  Freedom 

and  Tenure  Committee  and  appropriate  findings  and  recommendations  by  that 

Committee*  . 

10a      On  February  7,  1972,  President  Stephen  C*  O'Connell  notified  the 

■  Petitioner  that  it  would  be  unwise  and  improper  for  him  to  hear  IJetitioner^f 

'1  ■>     •  ' 

appeal  without  its  having  been  considered  by  responsible  administrators  in  the. 
Institute  of  Food  an^  AgriTcultural  Sciences*  ^' 

U*^     Based  on  the  policy  statements  of  the  Institute  of  Food  and 
Agricultural  Sciences  administrationf  Petitioner  requested  on  February  11, 
1972  that  th6  President  appoint  an  "d,rea  committee**  broAder  than  the  \ 
J[nstitute  of  Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences  as  provided  for  in  the  University 
of  Florida  Policy  Manual,  Chapter  5^  5.  SZ  PMI,- Section  3(a)  to  review  his 
tenure  statute  %  ^ 

i2#      Oh  February  14,  1972, ^Petitioner  requested  from  Dr.  .John  L*. 
Gray,  Director  and  Chairman  of  the  School  of  Forest  Resources  and 
'     Conservation^  a  detailed  written  statement  of  the  r easels  why  he  and  the 
tenured  faculty  . voted  against  the  granting  of  tenure  to  the  Pctitioneir.  . 
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^  13«  On  February  18,  1972,  Prcjiidorffe  Stephen  C,  Of  CbnncU  dcnIqcJ  ine 
Petitioner U  requoft  for  an  area  committee  spocified  in  the  Univeriity  Folic/ 
MaauaV  Chapter  5/5.52  Prii;  Section  3(a). 

X4.     On  S'ebruary  18,  W?^,  the  Pre* ident  reiterated  hit  iuggeition 
for  the  Petitioner  to  talce  his  aomplaint  to  the  Academic  Freedom  and  Tenure. 
Committee.        .  ^ 

15.  On  February  18,  1972,  Dr.  John  L.  Gray.  Director  and  Chairman 
of  the  School  of  Forest  Eeiourcei  and  Coniervatioh,  denied  the  Petitioner's 
request  for  a  detailed  written  statement  of  the  reasons  why  the  tenured 
faculty  voted  against,  and  he  recommended  against,  granting  the  Petitioner 
tenure.        '  ?T  —  . 

16.  On  February  25,  1972,  Petitioner  notified  the  Chairman  of  this 
body  of  his  intention  to  file  a  petition  for  review  of* the  actions  6f  the 
Director  and  tenured  faculty  of  the  School  of  Forest  Resources  and 
Conservation* 

17.  On  March  6,  1972,  Dr*  John  1^.  Gray;  Director  and  Chairman  of 
the  School  of  Forest  Resources  and  Conservation,  notified  the  Chairman  of 
this  body  that  Mr.  James  S*  Quincey  had  been  retained  to  represent  Dr^ 
Gray  in  the  Comwell  tenure  proceedings*  , 

18.  On  March  8^.  1972,  Dr.  John      Gray,  Director  and  Chairman  of 

t 

the  School  of  Forest  Resources  and  Conservation,  notified  the  Petitioner  that 
he  could  not  provide  thd  reasons  why  the  tenured  faculty  voted  against 
granting  him  tenure. 

19.  In  a  March  8,  1972  letter  to  Petitioner,  Dr.  John  L.  Gray* 
Director  and  Chairman  of  the  School  of  Forest  Resources  and  Conservation, 
provided  the  only  explanation  received  by^ ^Petitioner  as  to  the  reasons  for  the 
Director  recommending  against  the  granting  of  tenure  to  Pet i|ionor. 

20*     On  March  13,  197?,  Chairman  of  this  body  was  notified  by  Mr. 
James  S.  Quinffey,'  Attorney  at  Law,  that  he  had  been*  retained  to  represent 
Dr#  John  L.  Cray,  Director  and  Chairman  of  the  School  of  Forest  Resources 
and  Conservation. 
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21.  *  On  March  23>  1972,  Di%  John  L.  Gray,  Director  and  Cbaifmnn  of 
the  School  of  Forc»t  Ro^'ourcotf  and  Contfcrvation/^notUibd  tho  Petitioner  that 
he  would  not  provide  A  liit  of  all  publicitiona,  paperi,  otc»  authored  by 
members  of  tho  fjiculty  of  tho  Schddl  of  Fotoat  Ro«ourcoi  and  Conicrvj^tion 

^  becauce  auch  information  could  not  be  releaied  without  the  conaent  of  each 
faculty  member  involved*  * 

22,  On  March  23^  1972,,  Dr.  John  L.  Gray,  Director  and  Chairman 
of  the  School  of  Forest  Keaourcei  and  Conaervation,  notified  the  l^ctitioher 
that  the  uae  of  that  Schools  secretarial  staff  and  facilities  was  not  available 
to  the  Petitioner  for  the  review  of  the  tenured  faculty  and  the  Director* s 
decision  against  granting  him  tenure* 

II,      SUMMATIOJ^  OF  CLAIM 

1.  '    Petitioner^ s  appointment  and  the  University  practice  and 
procedure  provided  Petitioner  with  an  expectation  of  re-employment  requiring 
mny  termination  to  be  for  cause  with  appropriate  notice  and  hearing. 

Z»       Petitioner  has  not  been  advised  of  the  cause  or  <:}auses  fox'  his- 
termination  in  sufficient  detail  to  fairly  enable  him  to  show  any  error  thaynay 
exist  in  violation  of  his  right  to  academic  freedoni  and  due  process  as 
[  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  Constitution  and  the  Florida-  Constitution*' 

3»  Petitioner  ha^s  not  been  advised  of  the  names^and  nature  of  the  . 
testimony  of  witnesses  as  to  cause  or  causes  for  termination  in  violation  of 
his  right  to  academic  freedom  and  due  process* 

4.      Members  of  the  tenured  faculty  o^  the  School  of  Forest  Resources 
and  Conservation  in  th<?ir  consideration  and^ vote  against  the  granting  of  tenure 
to  Petition'er  failed  to  apply  established  guidelines  for  tenure  consideration  as 
enunciated  in  Section  Z  df  the  Board  of  Regents  Operating  Manual,  Chapter  5 
of  the  University  6^  Florida  Policy  Manual  and  the'l940  AAXJP  Statement  of 
Principles  on  Academic  Freedom  and  Tenure  resulting  in  a  denial  of  ^Petitioner 
right  to  academic  freedom  and  his  constitutional  rights  to  freed  am  of  speech, 
•qual  protection  and  dn^  process. 


■  223  ,  , 
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5»      Member*  of  the  tcnui'cd  facMUy  o£  the  School  of  Torcut  Ilcpourcca 
9ind  Conio/vat ion -(ailed  to  provide  I*otitiohoir  uUh  ».  ypaiioh  (or  thoix*  vote  ^ 
mgainf  t  the  granting  of  tenure  in  violation  ot  Chapter  5  of  the  Univdriity  ot 
Florida  Policy  Manual  and  the  constitutional  requirement  o£  ^ue  proceta 
resulting  in  the  denial  of  Petitioner's  academie  freedom, 

6«      Petitioner' fulfills  and  exceeds  the  established  criteria  for  tenure 
Reconsideration  outlined  in  Section  2  of  the  Board^  of  Regents  Operating  Manual,  . 
Chapter  5  of  the  Univeriity  of  Flor'id.a  Policy  Manual  rendering  unstated 
reasons  by  members  of  the  tenured  faculty  of  the  School  of  Forest  Resourcea 
and  Conservation  to  be  improper  and  in  violation  of  Petitioner's  academic 
freedom*  *' 

.  j/  ■      '  . 

7«.      The  Director  of  the  School  of  Forest  Resources  and  Conservation' 
t 

consideration  and  recommendation^ against  the  granting  of  tenure  to  Petitioner 

,       •  .  .   .    ■  ^  . 

failed  to  apply  the  established  guideline*  as  enlin elated  In  Section  Z  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  Operating  Manual^  Chapter  5  of  the  University  of  Florida 
Policy  Manual  and  the  1940  AAUP  Statement  of  Principles  on  Academic 

Freedom  and  Tenure  resulting  in  a  denial  of  Petitioner**  right  to  academic 

-I    "  ■     '     ■ ' 

fre<tdom  and  his  constitutional  rights  to  freedom  of  speecK  equal  protection 
and  due  process*  " 

8.      Kach  of  the  reasons  stated  by  the  Director  of  the  School  of 
Forest  Resources  and  Conservation  for  his  reconunendation  against  the 
granting  of  tenure  to  Petitioner  ia  impermissibly  vague  and  fails  to  meet  the 
standard  of  Chapter  S  of  the  University  of  Florida  Policy  Manual  and 
process,  resulting  in  a  denial  of  Petitioner's  academic  i^eedom  and  his 
constitutional  right  to  due  process  and  equal  protection* 

9*      The  general  criteria  stated  in  5*  52(e)  of  the  University  of  Flqrida 

Polity  Mahual:   

][•       Do  the  candidate's  talents  and  resources  f'itthii 

nbeds  and  plans  of  department »  college^  and 
.     ,  univei^sity? 


3 


Arc  the. canclidaio^ir  heaUh  ii|tc|  habit!  fuch  &f  t6 
*  indicate  that  ho  wUl  l>a  ablo  C0  ma^tain  the 

level  ©inactivity  which  ha<  iJfirncd  him  hii 
jnomination? 

3«      Will4ho  candidate  bo  able  to  work  with  a 
reafonable  degree  oi(  offectivenesji  with  his 
collea^^ues  and  ctudenti?  -  \  ^  . 

^   -  4.      Will  the  inter o«ti  of  the  Separtmertti  coUece, 

and  university^e  better  served  by  a\vardln|2^    V  ' 
tenure  to  the  candidate  than  by  ieeki})g  a  , 
replacement?.  , 

5*      Has  the  candidate'^  behavior  inflicated  an 

awareness  of  the  relationship  between  academic     >  . 
freedom  and  academic  responsibility^  such  a«  is 
►      ,  indicated  in  the  October  3l|  1970  statement  of 
^  ,  the  Council  ot  the  American  Association  ot 

University  Profrssors  entitled  "freedom  and 
Responsibility?  ^ 

is  kn  unconstitutionally  vague  standard  permitting  arbitrary  and  capri'clous 

actions  by  tenure  reviewing  officials  resulting  in  a^enial  o£  academic  freedom 

and  due  process  to  Petitioner. 

10.     The  Director  of  the  School  of  Forest  Resources  and  ConaervationU 

consideration  and  recommendation  against^the  granting  of  tenure  to  Petitioner 

was  based  on  philosophical  and  policy  differences  with  the  Petitioner  and 

certain  personality  traits  of  the  Peti^oner  irrelevant  and  Immaterial  under 

the  established  guidelines  for  tenure  consideration  di|t^ned  iln  Section  Z  of  the 

Board  of  Regents  Operating  .^^anuali  Chapteir  5  of  the  University  of  Florida 

Policy  Manual  ax^^  the  1940  AAX?P  Statement  of  Principles  on  Academic 

Freedom  and  Tenure  violat^g  Petitioner's  right  to  acjademic  freedom  and  his 

constitutional  right#  under  the.  First  Amendment  oi  thf  United  States 

Constitution « 

11<      An^itablisheu  bias  on  the  part  of  administrators  of  the  Institute 
of  Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences  against  the  *Petitionkr'a  philosophy  and 
public  statements  In  his  field  of  academic  and  professional  endeavor  prevented 
the.  Petitioner  from  receiving  a.  fair  and  unbiased  tenure  review  within  the 
Institute  of  Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences  denying  the  Petitioner  his  right  to 
due  processr  freedom^  of  speecfh  and  acfidemic  freedom*  * 


I-  jJ^r^'^^^  O  •  72  *  pt.  4B'>jd  *  O  ^  iS 
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I2»4  .  Unfounded  criticinmn     the  Pctitionor  woro  tnanufactuirod  by 

'  certain  monibciri     tha  fconurod  faculty  At)d  iho  Biroctor  oJt  tho  School  of 

.     ^  "  *■  •  f 

FdrQit  Rcioureot  and  Conitrvation  to  dolay  »nd  deny  the  Petitioner  tenure  • 

-  -  ■  • 

in  violation  of  Petitioner's  academic  freedom*  , 
•     ■  ■  •    *    >        ■  * 

*  ^      13«     The  Pre lidentU  denial  of  an  area  committee  for  review  of  the  " 

Director  and  tenured  faculty  of  the  Sehool^of  Foreit  Reaourcea  and 

*     ■  •  .        *    .     ' '    •■      ■  * 

Conservation'*  recbmmendationa  againit  the  ItrJinting  o£  tenure  ii  k  dehiaV  . 

,  ■ .  ■     ■.  *  ■ 

^  of  due  proce it  and  Petitioner**  academic  freedom*  < 

■  '.  ' 

14.     the  Pre iidenty  denial  of  Petitioner^  requeat  for  Univertity 

compenaated  counael  aftel^  Petitioner  indicated  financial  Mrdahip  and  th^ 

UAiveralty  provided  counael  for  the  other  partiea  to  theio  proceedings  is  a 

denial  of  Petitioner*!  ^ue  procete  and  academic  freedom* 

IS*     The  lack  of  academic  freedom  and  due  proceaa  permeates  the 
entire  tenure  review  afforded  Petitioner  to  date  and  invalidates  the  review 
and  ensuing  recommendationt  ^ 

WHEREFORBi  Petitioner  requests  thie  Committee  recommend  that  he 
be  granted  tdnure^  appropriate  actions  to  be  taken  to  insure  Petitioner^ 
academic  freedom  and  constitutional  rights,  and  such  further  relief  aa  anoay- 
appear  proper.  s  ^ 

-  ■'    •  M       ■  ' 

,  MICHAEL  U  BRYANT  ' 
CdunseX  for  the  Petitioner 
607  N«  E.  1st  Street 
Gainesville,  Florida  32601 

CRRTIFXCATE  OF  SERVICE 

I  HEREBY  CEJRTIFY  that  a  true  copy  of  tho  foregoing  has  been 
furnished  to  Stephen  C.  0*ConneU,  President  of  the  University  of  Florida^ 
Thomas  S.  Biggs»  Attorney  for  the  XJniversit/ of  Florida;  and  JTamoS  S. 
Quincey*  Couns^sl  for  Dr.  John      Gray  and  the  tenured  faculty  of  the  t 
School  of  Ferest  Rfiso{ircos  and  Conservation,  all  of  Gainesville,  Florida, 


School  of  Forest  Resources  ana  oo 
this  tf    day  of  jiiriA^  ^  1972, 


Of  Counsel 
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m  afe  VKTiTioN  TO  rm  .^inivehsitv  or  laoaioA  si^nate,  ' 

COMMXTTnn  ON  ACAlJiiMlvi    UEi^DUM  AND  TKNUilK  * 
; V      '  ,         GRORGKAy>  CORNWK!tL>  PnTlTtONSa 

*2h  rosponte  to  tho  roquoiit^f  th«  Committao  on  Acudomie  Frtadom 

and  T«nur«  ^or  V  mort  d«finito  tUtomtftt  of  Petitioner'^  philosophy  raforrdd 

to  in  pAragrap}ff  t^n  (10)  and  •Uvtn  (U)  of  thi  Summation  of  Claim  in  tha 

Petition  bofora  th«  Committ<0|.the  following,  stattmdnt  by  Petitioner  is 

•ubraittsd  as  a  suppUlmant  to  Dr.  Goarge  W*  Comw'oU't  Amondod  Petition: 

A  BRIEF  SUMMATION  OF  PETITIONER  GEORGE  W»  CORNWELL'S 
 PHILOSOPHY  dF  MAN'S  ^OLE  IN  HIS  EC05YSTJEM*  

A  clear  understanding  of  the  basic  ecological  principles  that 

determine  the  lunctionihg  of  ecosystems  it  absoXutoly  vital  tC  reaching  a 

relationship  between  man  and  liature  so  that  both  may  iurvivoi  Man*a 

historically  long  treatment  of  natural  constraints  and  limits  as  either  non* 

existent  or  irrelevant  has  resulted  in  dur  abysmal  ignoranca  of  how  natural 

systems  function  to  support  life.  ^  Tha  naarly,  universal  Expansionary  Ethos 

of  maximizing  production  and  profits  inevitab*ly  operates  at  tha  expanse  of 

complex  and  irreplaceable  biological  and  ecological  interrelationship*, 

terminating  in  a  badly  degraded  and  impaired  aco sphere  unable  to  sustain 

itian  in  a  life  style  of  sufficient  quality  to  be  termed  ''human'*.  Perpetuation 


of  policies  that 


degrade" the  earth's  long-term  ability  to  support  Hfa  if  ) 


immoral  and  criminal.  )^arrow-sighted  refusal  to  ineluda  proven  ecolojical 
'pfinciplei  in  resource  management  strategies  ie  inexcusable.  " 

"Progress",  defined  traditionally  as  "biggar"  and  "more",  ia  a 
terminal  illness  that. seals  definitively  tha  fate  of  life  on  Planet  Earth* 
Today's  survival  values  demand  a  redefinition  of  "progross"  asi  Tho  so  acts 
of  man  that  enhance  the  quality  of  the  humyi  experience  without  impairing 
the. earth's  life*support  sv«toms> 

Implementation  of  this  definition  would  entail  an  evaluation  of  every 
human  action  in  terms  of  its  cost  in  enorgyi  rosoureesi  and  ecological  / 
degradation.   We  must  abandon  many  of  tho  traditional  concepts  of  privata 
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hii  Una  without  rogard  to  thfi  impact  of  JiiM  *ctionji  on  thd  hoalth  of  that 

ectoiyittm  *nd  thd  "right"  of  the  buiina««Tnan  t»  mak<s  *  profit  Jregar^ld**  ' 

•'■    /  •  -  ■      ',.  ■ 

6i  ifxa  offtctf  of  hit  action*  on  thd  lOcial  fabric.  Vr«  niuft  identify 

'     *  •  <?        •  ' 

'dnvltonmcntal  abuidi  ovenwhoA  pro*fitaWo»  In  ainti^ioci'al  and  irr^fponiibU 
•  10  bahavibr  at  boft>  and  oftfln  criminal* 
*  -    ,  Many  aoniitiva  culturoa  throughout  our  apociai*  briof  occHjjation  of 

earth  have  recognized  what  tha  modern  fcionce  of  ecology  ii  now 
redifcovering  and  documenting:  T?hat  life  if  a  preciouf  and  magnificent 
mystery  and  that  all  life  ii  interconnected,  cjloiely  coupled^  and  dependent- 
.  on  the  natural  proceifeg  of  the  earth.'  In-  order  to  preserve  thia  dolicafe 
fabric#  we  mult  firit  recognize  it  at  the,  aupreme  val\ie,  a  value  tp  be 
approached  with  intelligence,  retpect,  and  humility* 

Tor  example,  manipulating  the  environment  to  favor  the  rieedi  t£ 
certain  Wildlife  ipecief,  Uiually  for  tho  benefit  of  man,  is  a  fundamental 
technique  in  the  a#t  of  wildlife  management.  If  for  pa  ■•'ion,  power,  or 
'  profit,  tho  wildlfff  manager  bogan  to  utiliie  apparently  unlimited  energy,  • 
doUare,  land,  etc\to  maximize  the  yield  of  a  few  wildlife  ipeciei  at  the 
expens*^  of  the  lonjf-term  functioning  of  th^  ecoiyitem  ai  agriculture'  hai 
don*!  I  would  question  hii  program  and^iti  value  to  the  living  community. 

I  have  been  a  itudent  or  profeifional  environmentaltet  for  more 
than  twenty  (20)  yoari.   During  that  time,  I  have  been  eipecially  intereited 
and  involved  in  the  management  of  land  and  water*  to  produce  biological 
.  materialg  for  human  coneumption.   I  have%itnOiied  agricultural  technology 
(including  fo  ret  try  a<ad  ranching)  become  ever  more  inteniive  and' 
cbneumptive  in  producing  thoae  biological  material*  of  high  market  plac^ 
value,  alway*  at  the  exponio  of  other  crop*  that  nxight  al*o  have  been 
'  produced  If  the  gyitem  had  boon  managed  with  a  different  yield  itrategy. 

During  thi*  period  of  poreonal  involvement,  the  vcQlabiUty  of  the 
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ocosyttcm  to  yield  a  variety  of  other. biological  cropsi  and  often  oven  tuC- 
"cash"  crops,  has**boen  reduced  or  destroyed*  In  my  professional  #rea     ;  f 
o£  waterfowl  and  wetlands,  the  nftur-al  prairie  potholos  and  'marshes  c^^the/ 
United  States  have  beesx^Ur^^sly  •liminatod  and  their  acreago  sacrificed  to 
low  yield  gVain  production  rather  than  waterfowl  and  groundwater 
management.  The  same  fate  has  befallen  the  youth's  millions  of  acres  of 
swamp  forests,  but  te  produce  soybeans  for  e9ct>ort  and  grassland  for 
,  cattle*  Much  of  our  country's  streamside  and  associated  wildland  habitat 
*has  been  lost  to  "channelization*'  under  the  gMitu  of  Agriculture's  small 
watershed  conservation  program. 

I  personally  have  encc^mtered  thousands  oi  these  and  related  ^ 
practices  on  the  land  while  working  as  a  iield  ecologist  over  the  past  two  (2) 
decades.   They  are  going  on  everywhere  in  the  world  influenced  by  United 
States  agricultural  tej^ology,  but  mqst  inclusively  in  the  United  States. 
The  intensity  iind  cost^f  agricultural  mana^menti^ontinues  to  mount,  while 
the  decline  of  remnant  wildlife  communitie«  and  the  niaUunctioning  of 
natural  ecosys/ems  accelerates.    £colog£sts  charHfed  with  the  management 
and  iitewardship  oi  the  wildlife  resource  are  obligated  to  alert  n 
agriculturalists  of  the  consequences  of  their  abuse. 

X  believe  Society  is  making  a  serious,  if  not  lethal,  mistake  in 
allowing  agricultural  technology  to  control  its  own  intensity  of  eco system  * 
management.  As  a  wUdlife  ecologist,  it  is  my  responsibility  to  Society  to 
speak  out  in  an  attempt  to  educate  our  people  ai  to  the  ultimate  consequences 
of  current  agricultural  management  strategies,  especially  as  they  influence 
wildlife  communities.  1  fail  to  see  how'my  lawful  activities,  adversary  to 
what  many  consider  to  be  ejrtremely  tmwise  agricultural  exploitation  dotrl-^, 
mental  to  the  leng^-term  interests  of  man,  can  be  regarded  as  anything 
other  t>han  the  healthy  intellectual  ferment  and  debati  that  needs  to  be 
cultured  within  the  university  community. 
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IN  UEj  JPSTlTiON  TO  THE  UNIVKU.SITY  OF  FI.ORIDA  SnXATB, 
COMKJITTEK  OX  ACADEMIC  raKEDOM  Ako  TKNUKE 
C    ORGS  W,  CORNWGJiL,  PETITION-ER. 


Xn  rcfponic     :h«'roque»t  of  tho  Commlttoo  o»i .Academic  Freedom 

aind  Tenuroi  tho  /oltowing  it  lubmltted  a.»  a  lupplomont  \q  pairagraph  U  of 

th«  Summation  o£  Claim  of  pr«  Ccorgo       Cornwell'i  Amtndod  Petition  t6 

tha  Committoe*   The  JToUowInc  outline  detaili  the  ateap  where  there  ii  **atL 

eatabliihed  biai  on.the  part  dfadminiitratora  oJTthe  Initltute  o£  Food  And 

Agricultural  Sciencea  againit  the  Petitioner*!  phUoioph/  and  public 

itatements  In  hit  Held  of  academic  and  profei lional  andeavor'U 

"I  1  -  Chemicali  • 

A.    .     Feiticidei  ,  . 

1/     JUie  o£  dei^olianli  and  herbicidei  and  their  effect  on  natural 
vefetationi  erop  yieldi,  and  fa unal  population i  aiioclated  with  the  loit 
plant  commuhitiei*        .  ' 

2«      XJie  of  DDT  and  otb^Q^r  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  Inaectlcides* 

3*      Metal  (lea^*  arienXci  mercury«  cadm.iumi  «tc« )  pollution 
associated  with  pesticides  and  other  chemical  u«es«.  • 

•  •  ■ '     .  •* 

4*      Disruption  of  natural  predatot-prey  balances  in  vertebrate 
and  invertebrate  po{jtulati/ns  by  use  of  chemicals  (i«  «•  current  fire  ant 
control  controversy^*  "  ^  .  i 

5.  Disruption  of  natural  predator^^rsrey  populations  b/Avido«* 
spread  predator  control  progri^s  to  protect  livestock*  ^ 

6,  Disruption^of  aquatic  and  terrestrial  food^h((^s*  (i*e« 
current  fire  ant  control  prografh)* 

7*      Sacrifice  of  lonj(«term  yields  from  the  tsatural  ecosystem 
(birdii  fish»  shellfishi  mammals,  etc* }  ae  a  result  of  global  poisoning* 

8* .     Lioss  of  aesthetic  and  recreational  values  associated  with 
animal  deaths,  contaminated  lands  and  waters,  and  sterile  habitats 
associated  with  use  of  pesticides* 

9*  '    Impact  of  broad  scale  tiseage  of  blocldes  on  human  healthy 
including  farm  and  migrant  workers*  ' 

10«     Disruption  of  natural  genetic  patterns  in  ahlmal  evolution  by 

•  chemioal  pollutants*  ^  » 

11*      Endangerment  and  extinction  of  a  wide  range  of  animal  life 
with  the  threatened  or  real  loss  of  fhoir  priceless  genetic  mato rial  and 
ecological  funCk^nj 
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Otto  of  the  itciontUic  mcth^^^o  tcviow  and  uiilixo  tho  pubHi^hcrl 
rttiearch  on  poxUcid&l  c/iccts.  " 

13*     Adoption  oC  biological  and  intdgrai&d  iniect  pott  control 
methodoiogy  in  Florida*  ^ 

B«        Fertilize ri  '  ^  .  \ 

1*       Ovor-nutrlfication  oit  terrestrial  and  aquatic  «ystcm)^. 

'2*      Adverib  environmental  impact  of  fertilizer  production  on  both 
landi  ait,  and  water. 

*  3*      Humtn  health  impairnient  aiio^iated  v/ith.  high  nitrate  level  a 
Ilk  dome atio water  I upplie I  and  human  food • 

^    4«      Damage  to  loil  buUdlng  organiimi,  detriVorea, -etc. 

5#  y'^oUutlng  and  eutifophying  of  nVa.rine  water ■  leading  to 
plan)itonic  diiturbanceyS  and  abnormalitiei*   (i«  e.  red  t^de)«  • 

6«     ,hQMt  of  humui  and  (Organic  mat^r  in  the  a  oil  reiultlng  from 
^reliance  on  inorganic  lerHliaser., ,  ^ 


:e  on  inorga 
7,  '<piax( 


iaxegard  of  the  valuei  of  organic  fertilize!! a  (human  and  ' 
domeitic  aniVnal  waate^  diicarded  food,  etc. }  thui  both  waiting  theie 
material!  and  contaminating  continental  wate^,iuppliei  with  them*      /  ^ 

8*      Kconomic  waate^  through  over  uie  and  miiuie  of  fertilizer  I, 
peaticidea,  fojkail  fuel*,  and  other  chemical*.  ^ 

%      Diicrepanciea  between  energy  conaumed- in  production  and 
utilization  vera ua  energy  yield  (i*e.  failure  to  compute  an  energetic 
balance  aheet)*  ^  ^  * 

10«  '  Diirupting  the  global  nitrogen*  cycle  by  cauilng  an  eacceii 
*  accumulation  oXnitratei  In  aquatic  lyitemi* 

«  Jl^"  PbyalcaX  l»and'*uie  Practice ■ 

1«      X}ronomic  practice*  deaigned  to  acdommodate  machine 
llmitationi  rather  than  being  deiigned  to  fit  biological  and  «cologl):al 
co^ntroli  iind  feedbdTck  mechaniima  that  have  evolved  within  natural 
•coiyatema  over  eonit  j(the  attempt  to  induatrialize  lining,  dynamic 
lyitemi;  i.  e*  cloarcutting,  monoculture,,  compaction,  channelization, 
effect^  of  foreit  management  on  itream  amd  lake  environmental  drainage, 
elimination  of  economically  *'undeiireable'*  tree*  «nd  pian^communitiei, 
etc.  )* 

'    Z.      Stabilizatioh  of  dnvironmenta  in  a  dkclimax  by  unbound  uae 
olfire^  liveitocic,  water  level  manipulation,  chijmiealji,  ditching,  etc* 

f     3*      Bllmination  of'wetland  aitei  of  low  foreit  production  value, 
either  for  uae  i^a  minlthal  timber  producing  litei  or  for  future  re'al 
*eatAte  ape^ulation*  - 

4*.     Manpower  diilocation I  cau I ed  by  becoming  machine  intern iVe; 

I    ■  . 


•2/5^ 


rn(h0t  tUm  lnjpor  Intciiiijvo  (K  you  cannot  fo^otvo  huniAn  labor  proUlomif^^^'- 

5»      priii  )aso  of  most  of  North  America  *$  glaclftt  j^tholoK  \^ith 
'IrqsuUant  lo»«  in  wator/oWl  and  othor;\vU<lUfq  productivU^  * 

HI Mifcollanoouf  Ac^ridultural  and  i?*or6ttr>r^  • 
'         Pi^cUcttf -and  Abuftf 

1«       t)dtrinYontal  dffactf  of  overlgrazing  on  vo^oitation  an^ 
wlldlifo.    '  ^  ^ 

Undttfirable  chomicals  in  fobdrq^ostionablo  nutritional 
qAiality  {U  6.  Q>ieo«fivo  fat  ddpositt  in  batf^  otc«  )t  and  lof  s  of  chtmical 
diversity  in  foods^  produced  by  nnddoxn  nto^ods* 

✓       ■      .  « 
*         -  , 

3»      KoluQtance  to  invttftigato  aUor(iata  n\othoda  of  food 

prbductioni.  lueh  ai  the  management  and  harvei t  of  Mid  animal f 

population i  in  Uau  of  or  ai  a  aupploment  to  the  Uie  of  typically. domestic 

fpecies* 

4,   '  Environmentally  advent  forest  manafement  practiceti 
extensive  areas  of  n^onoculture»  elimination  of  den  and  nest  trees^ 
elimination  of  matt  piroducing  trees  and  shrubs>' drainage  of  flood  plain 
and  swamp  forest  types. 


S«       Over-cohsumption  and<  wastefC^  use  of  water  for  iijrrigatlon^  ^ 
nematode  Control,  etO«  Agriculture  consumes  Z/Z  to  3/4  of  the  fresh 
water  jU^^ the  world..— *  ^ — »   -  * 

6.  Lowering  of  ground  water  levels  with  drainag^i^k^d  excess iyo 
use,  as  wirU  as  a  drastic  loss  of  surface  waters  stored  on  the  upper 
watershed  a.  As  a  result^  Florida  and  many  other  regiona  of  th«  tX*S« 
we  'growing  increasingly  arid*  , 

7.  '  Undesirable  oconomic  dislocations  associated  with  farm 
aubsidies*  ...  ^  .  . 

Q»      Crojpi  wastage  with  marlket  place  dislocations.* 

*-     *  •  .    .  '  - 

9*       Livestock  and  poultry  as  seifious  pollution  factor  s> 
•specially  to  grounij^nd  surface  watex;s» 

ID,     Koductlon  of  air  quality  associated  with  woodland  burning, 
trop  burning  (i,  e*  sugar  cane}«  controlling  ambient  temperature  (citrus* 
frost  throat}^  the  burning  of  fossil  fuel  in  machinery  Without  effective 
control  devices,  etc*--  • 

11*      Tendency  to  bver«use  the  land»  to  cultivate  and  cVop  land 
that  because  of  slope,  soil^  etc.  should  have  renoained  in  a  less 
intensively  managed  state.  ^  . 

12«     A  commitmont  by  the  agrl^forestry  Industrie*  to  mascitnising 
production,  yioldi  profits,  and  competitive  growth  wlthout^adoquately 
considering  the  cnvironmontal  costs  as>ioci»itad  with  those^bjoetivoa^ 

^%  13.  Tjio  pfio^titio  o(  **ct(}an  farmlm;  and  forostry**  In  monoculttiros 
ovdr  large  areas  has  i^oiultod  in  the  elimination  of  much  farm  and  forost 
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'Avildlii'<s^  Habitat,  lowerinf?  ow  \vildlif'c  jiopijlat'ioni(,  loits  of  recreational 
dppottunityv  and  impovorlsho<^  ccbsytitcms^    „     .        <  > 

14,      Agricultural  ayid  forestry 'practices  as  major  contribtitora  to 
axrbol^nc  particles,.  cspociaUy  dust  production,  ^which  lead  to  serious 
climatic  per turbations^*  , 

15*  ..^  Irrigation  tcchnioit^ft  ^e?.'iing  to  caljn^ 
drainage,  destruction  of  tiatural  aquatic  sy stems  j  loss  of  marine    '  * 
production,  and  increased  human  disease.  '  -  " 

IV -.  Public  Relations  and  Publicity  ' 

1,       Public  relations  progranis  that  selVenvironmentiilly 
destructive  ^'production"  practices  as  "conservation*'  practices 
(especia^y  to  Congress  for  funding).  ^. 


•         2.       Bxporting  of  modern,  teinpe rate  zone  agricultural  and  ^ 
iorestr^' .technology  to  fragile  ecosystems  in  the. tropics  where  they  are. 
completely  untested  and  where  there  exists  a  potential  for  serious  and 
:  ividespread  damage  to  the  ecology  of  tropicial  ecosystems*  ' 

3#       Characteri^^ion  of  nature  as  an  essentially  hostile  force 
-  that  iriust  be  combated  and  Subdued  ;rather  than  our  essential  lifers  upper  t 
system  that  must  be  understood  and  respected  (i.e.  bumper  Sticker  -  v 
"Agriculture  your  life  support  syst6m*%  ) 

's^  .4.       Environmental  critics,  of  agricultural  or  forestry  iech^  •  , 

are  cbaTacterized  as>"preservatioaistS"  or  "they  "want  to  turn  back  the 
clock  to  when  the  Seminoles  occujpied       ridd'\  •  . 

*■  ,  .      *      -  Respectfully  submitted,  .     ^  ) 


MICHAE^l,.  BRYANT  ~^ 
Counsel  for  Petitioner 
607  N.  E.  1st  Street 
Gainesville,  Florida  32601 


CERTIFICATjE  P^  SERVICE 
I  HEREBY  CERTIFY  that,  a  true  copy  of  the  foregoing  has  been 
furnished  to  ^r*  Thomas  S.  Biggs,  0'r. ,  University  Attorney,  University 
of  Florida,  aiid  to  Mr.  James  S.  Ouincey,  Attorney  for  Dr.  Gjfay>  226 
South  Iviaiix  Street,  both  of  Gaine  sville,  Flo  rida^  this  :  day  oi^Hxt  \ 

1972.  ■  ■     •  \  •■  ;         ■  • 

'  .  .,  ;.O^.Ccuns  el  ■       ^- • 
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^^^jjvjj  FLORIDA  DEPARTMENTOF  AGRICULTURE  e  CONSUMER  SERVICES 

ADM  '  '  '  . 

\    '  '  June. 14,  1971  ^  "       '  '  , 

,  ^  JUN  ISREC'D 


Dp,  Georga  W*  Comwell  ,  ,    /       '  . 

.  Associate  Professor      Wildlife  Bcologj^ 
School  o^  Forestry  .  . 

University  of  Florida  .  ' 

Gainesville,  Florida  32601  ^  *  ♦ 

■  Dear  George:  *    ■  •  ■  . ,  ■ 

Kficently  I  saw  the  following  in  a  Soil  and  Water  Cons etvat ion 
bulletin:  .     ,-"  .  ••      ^  ■  • 

.  ■  "^qolpgy  is  severe  on  T^an^^^say8  Dr.  Earl  Bqtz  o£  Purdue.  * 
Speaking  at.  a  recent  dinner  of  the  Foundation  for  American 
Agriculture ,  Dr;  Buta  bbserved: '  *'The  plain  truth  is  th^t 

^  the  ecplogy  of  nature  l,s  pretty  severe  on  mail,  and  -jnan  is 
constantly  trying  to  modify  it. 

I'«t*s  be  honest  —  God  put  the  worm  in  the  apple;  v 
•  man  took  it  out.  .  v  .  >      :  • 

God  put  the  cockroach.  In  the  cracker  barrel^  tqan 
took  it  out.  .  ,  , 

.  God  put  the  potato  bug  pii  the  potato;  inan  took  it 

■  ■;  ■  ;  -  off..-  ■  -•■V 

God  put  the  termite  in  the  timber;  man  took  it  dut* 
God  put  the  malatla-laden  mosquito,  in  the  bacl^yard; 
man  took  it  Out.        '  ..  v 

..  Gp4  put  the  mildew  oa  the  roaei;  man  took  it  off, 
God -put  the  parasite  in  the  pork;  man  took  it  out* 
How  far  back  to  i\atutfe  do  bur  ecoldgists  want  to 
go?    Or,  if  they, are  honest  with  themselves,  do  they 
■    ,  really  want  to^O  at  all?    Let ^s  be  honest  ^ibout  it,*^ 

1  thought  ^you  might  be  interested  in  this  since  X  tfend  to 
classify  you  more  as  an  ecpldgist  willing  td  accept  the  here 
and  now  rather  than  to  dream  about  What  might  have  been, 

I  Would  appreciate  your  reaction  to  this  thought  if  you  have' 
time  to  react  feo  it. 


Sincerely  yours. 


''Joht^M*.  BAthea 
Director 
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kloridj  Oeptfrt^nsnt  Agriculture 

And  C0n9Uii^r  ^erylc^ 
Dtvlaion  of  ^brestry  ■  > 
COXlin*  BiiUdlVig  • 
TalUhisaee,,  Florida  32304 

.' Dtinr  ■  Jbhnjf; * ,  ;  *  ■  ^  --^ 

TbinlQ  you  for  your  thought  provoHng  letter  ot  jurie  14 Frinkly*/  I  am  ioov^id 
by*  your  efforts  of  thlf  kliid  to  cqmnsiniLcste  with  toe.    Gorreipondeiic^;  like  ^ 
•yduta'iie  ill  tpo' '.rare.;   '  '  \  .  .t 

A  ipoiQplete  atatetaent  df  my  reaction  to  the  quote  from  Br.  But2s  vould  tak^  moie 
tine  than  I  have  to  dictate  or , you  to  read,    X  think  yoii  ere  correct  irt  placing] 
.  ne  in  the  ."here  a n4  now*'  category*   t  do  not  believe  that  we  can  return  to 
Bartruiii'a  JPlarlda  (cvea  though  1  personally  think  I  prefer  that  Florldti*  to  the 
pne  we  are  now.  building),  nor  do  X  believe  that  we^Qan  continue  with  our  boom- ■ 
exploitation  of  the  Florida  enviroitoent  .without  encounterins  «  big  buati    1^     ; ; 
etten^t  to  approach  all  environmental  problems  a$  both  an  applied  ecologlat 
and  a  professionally  trained  natural  reaourcea  acientlat-^aanageij,    I  think  I 
have  had  abqe  succeaa  maintaining  thia  pdaitldii  becauae  my  devout'conaeri^a^. 
tion;  friends  and  my  asaooiatca  preoccupied  with  exploltina  Florida' a  reaburcea 
both  aeem  to  regard  me  at  times  a  a  an  antagoniat^  a  fact  vhlch  auggeata  to  me 
that  I  am  aomeWhere  in  the  piddle.         .  "    .  i  , 

I  tend  to  be ^ put  off  and  moderately  offended  by  the,  ovet-a iiiq>llf lea tlona  con- 
tained in  the  Butz  atatement*   A  attnaible'man  likely  would  not  object  tb  pro - 
tecting  the  foundation  o£  buildinga  from  termltea  if  it  tfatt  ba  done  with  a 
chemical  that  ia  not  exce salve ly  coatly  Iti  Its  environmental  ic^act*    A  aai^^ 
aible  man  ahould  object  to  the  elimination  of  the  termite  from  the  total  environ 
■ant  and  would  want  to  clbaely  analyze  the  enviropmental  and  economic  coats  of 
auch  an  act  and  to  analyze  the  ecolbgical  function  In  the  enyironment  oi^  the^ 
termite  a  a  a  decomposer;   Ko  }iumane  peraon  would  object  to  control  of  malaria- 
carrying  mosquitba,  but  a  humane  perabh  would  Inalat  that  the  cheolcal  we  qae 
for  that  function  be. relatively  free  of  the  desfcructive  aide  effecta  of  DDI 
which  ultimately; may  hurt  man  more  than  malaria  bverdidt    A  broad. spectrum 
chemical  brbadly  applied  destroys  ill  ot  most  of  the  moa<tuitoa  In  th$  environ- 
cent  and  la,;  in  every  likelihood^  an  ecologically  upaettlog  approach  that  zee-  ' 
•onable  men  should  reject.'  Etc;^  etc.^  etc«#«* 

Host  envlronmsntally  concerned,  ecolbgiata  are  not  preoccupied  with  going  back 
to  nature-  in  the  .aenae  uaed  by  Dr»  Butis*   Ihey  are  concerned  witb  the  continued 
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Mr,  John  B«thea,  Director  ^ 
July  22,  1971  . 

Page' Two      ■■    "    .       ,  •  •    '    '  .      '  •" 

functioning  the  ecosystem  in  an  ecologjLcslly  heslthy  eiipugli  manner  to  sustain 
lljpe'a  total  complexities,  of  which  man  is  a  email  entity  in  the  total  bloiaissv 
I  believe  Butz's  last  statement  totally  Ingores  the  ecxJloglst's  concetti  over  the 
health  of  the  ecosystem, 

I  personally  believe  we  do  need  to  go  back  (as  a.  manageneut  goal)  itl  time!  toi  a 
life  style  somewhat  approximating  ours,  in  the  United  States  Just  prior  to  World 
War  XX •   A.  life  style  requiring  significant  economic,  human  population,  and 
en^iromasntal  adjustments*    This  doesn'  t  mean,  that  X  would  abandon  tjhe' humane 
advances  in  ►heal nh,  nutrition,  and  many  other  areas  of  human  endeavor.    But  I 
think  that  poorly  defined  and  difficult  to  define  concept,  '^the  quality  of  life  A, 
has  overall  deterioEfted  in  the  paat  30  years  of  ny  life*  the  deterioration  la 
subtle  and  sometimftt  glossed  over  by  shiny  technological *f rills  J  but,  I  think 
many  of  our  age  group  that  knew  life  in  July  of  1941,  look  back  from  today  with 
an  element  of  reroorfle,  nostalgia,  pnd  a  regretful  realisation' that  the  human  ^ 
condition  may  have  bee^  significantly  better  then  in  overall  petapective. 

As  you  know,  these  comments  simiily  open  the  doot  to  Che  kind  of  reaction  you 
sought.    In  closing,  .1  think  that  autz's  effort  to  debunk  the  ecological  input 
is  dangerouii  and  harmful  to  those  of  us  who  are  Seeking  a  tdtal  ecosystem 
approach  to  madaglng  the  human  environment.    I  tee  this  kind  of  rionsense  by 
BUtz  and  othera  dally  and  regard  it  as  a  VChqjaberlaln"  tn  our  mAt.   A  clever, 
but  false,  intellect,  that  misleads  and  confuaca  the  issues. 


}^  very  best  wishes. 


Sincerely, 


George  Cornwell 
Asaociate  Professor 
Wildlife  Ecology  f. 
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Senator  STBvjjjTfioN**  We  will  next  hear  from  a  panel  jwresenting 
the  National  Association  of  State  tJniversities  and  LancrGrant  CoL- 
leges,  represented  by  Dr.  J6lm  CaHwell,  ohancdlor  of  the  North  > 
Carolina  State  University;  Dr,  Alvin  I.  Thomas,  preside  it  of  Frame 
View  A.  &  M.  College  in  Texas;  Dr.  Orville^Bentley,  deai,  College  of 
Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois;  and.Dr.  Geor^  Mclatyj^; dist- 
ant dean,.  College  of  Agriculture^  and  director,  TB^cten^ioA  Semce, 
Michigan  State,  University.  -  ' 

Welcome  to  oiir  hearings,  gentlemen.      *  ^ 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASS0CIA1J[0N  OP'  STATfi'  TJNI- 
VERSlTIES  AND  LANB-GRANT  COIMXJES  RiOPRE^ENTED  BY 
•  DR.  yOHN  T.  CALDWELL,  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  NORT]^  CAROLINi; 
STATE  UNIVERSITY;  DR.  ALVIN  I.  THOMAS,  PRESIDENT  03* 
PRAIRIE  VIEW  A.  &  M.  COLLEGE  IN  TEXAS;  DR.  ORVILLE  BEN??- 
LEY,  V  DEAN,  COLLEGE  OF  AGRlClTLTURE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLI- 
NOIS; AND  DR.  GEORGE  McINTYRE,  ASSISTANT  DiEflN,  COLLEGE 
OF  AGRICULTURE,  AND  DIRECTOR,  EXTENSION  SER^IOE,  MICHI- 
GAN STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  Caldweu..  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  CJhairman.*  ,  \ 

I  am  Dr.  John  T.  Caldwell,  chancellor  of  the  North  Ciirolma  Stjte 
University,  and  I  am  former  president  of  the  University  bf  Arkansas, 
a  land-grant  imiversity,  and  a  graduate  of  Midiigan  Stape,  and  I  was 
president  of  the  association  a  few  years  ago. 

I  am  not  an  agriculturalist.  I  have  spent  the  last  26  years  as  a 
university  administrator.  ^  ,  v\ 

I  am  accompanied  at  tMs  hearing  by  people  who  are  ag  nculturalists 
in  a  professional  way,  and  who  are  also  ei^^iged  in  ad  ministration, 
those  whom  you  have  already  named,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  been  very  generous  in  yoir  time  this 
morning,  and  I.  have  theT  feeling  you  will  want  us  to  make  tliis  short. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  have  a  feeling  I  have  been  a  little  too  gen- 
erous with  the  time  of  the  other  witnesses,  and  I  apologize  to  you  for 
that.  Take  as  much  time  as  you  would  like.  \ 

If  you  do  feel  that  you  could  conserve  time,  we  wilL  place  your 
entire  statement  in  the  record,  and  you  may  summarize  it  if  you 

widi.  !  1^.  1 

I)r.  'Camwbll.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  this  longer  statement,  which 
rui\ato  20  pages  or  so,  which  we  will  ha^  i^^rteo^^  thk  record,  and 
I  ^^t^  a  shorter  summary  statement  thaV  I  think  ][  will  [read. 


Senfflor  Stevenson.  Fine.  Without  obj 
will  be  inserted  at  the  end  of  your  testimony, 
.  Dn.  CAiiJWEiiL.  Mr.  Chairmair^  I  will  now  read  my 
the  longer  statement. 

Mr.  Ohainnan,  my  name  Is  John  -Gtfldwell.  I  am  Chancellor  o£  *rorth  Carolina 
State  University  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  a  Lana-Grant  Statu  tfnlyerslty.  I 
have  been  Chancellor  of  N.C,  State  for  18  years  and  prior  tp  that 
of  the  University  of  Arkansas^  also  a  Land-Grant  State  University 
bachelor's  degree  from  Mississippi  State  University,  also  a  land-grint  in'stitutioii. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  accomipanied  to  this  hearing  on  your  invitation  by  the 
following  persons ;  President  Alvki  I.  Thomas,  Prairie  View  A  &  Mi  College ;  Pean 


on,  tlie  longer  statement 


summary  of 
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Orvllle  Benttey,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois ;  Assistant  Pean 
George  Mclntyre,  College  of  Agriculture,  Michigan  State  University;  Ralph  K.  ' 
HUitt,  Executive  Director,  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Grant  Colleges. 

In  response  to  your  specWic  questions  we  ha,Ye  prepared  a  rather  extensive 
statement  which  we  are  filing  *with  your  secretary.  I  shall  make  a  summary 
statement  at  this  time,  and  then  I  shaU  ask  President  Alvln  Thomas  to  make  a 
statement  to  the  Committee  with  particular  reference  to  your  Question  S  on  the 
Land-Grant  CoUeges  of  1800.  the  so-called  "black  land-grant  <>olleges."  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  respond  to  any  afibstiohs  during  or  following  my  statement  and  will 
refer  to  my  colleagues  when  appropriate,  :^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  presented  our  Association  With  five  questions.  All  of  them 
bear  directly  or  indirectly  unfon  a  basic  question  <xf  the  validity  of  the  work  of  the  ' 
-Hland'grant  colleges  in  serving  American  agriculture.  The  questions  indicate  a 
pai^tlcular  concern  for  the  "mmily  farmers"  and  farm  worlcers  and  the  respon-. 
siveness  of  the  land-grant  colleges  to  the  people  who  live  and  work  on  farms  or> 
who  have  been  displaced  from  farming. 

I  am  confident  that  you  and  your  colleagues  are  earnestly  interested  in  getting 
at  the  facts  which  will  help  you  in  your  deliberations  on  behalf  of  .American 
farmers  and  farm  workers.  We,  too,  are  interested  in  the  facts.  We  want  you  to 
have  them;,  we  want  you  to  have  them  without* prejudice;. and  we  want  you  to 
haye^thenp  In  the  total  i^rspective  of  American  agriculture  and  the  American 


The  land-grant  colleges  have  been  a  vital  part  of  American  life  in  all  Its 
dimensions  for  over  a  century.  The  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  since  1887 
and  the  Cooperativt  Extension  Services  since  103^ax;e  integral  to  the  spirit  and 
accomplishments  of  these  more  than  one  hundred  institutions.  Because  they  are 
>  "human  institutions"  they  require  constant  revltalization.  They  never  have  been 
perfect  and  they  never  will  he.  I  would  be  hard  put  to  it,  however,  to  identify 
any  American  institutions  which  have  built  into  themselves  as  many  devices  and 
mechanisms  for  keeping  themselves  vital  and  response.  Even  so,  we  welcome 
any  informed  criticism  or  questions  from  the  Congress  or  any  other  source  that 
cause  us  to  sharpen  our  self -appraisal  and  keep  us  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
peope.  So>  Mr.  Chairman,  we  virelcome  your  questions  and  we  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  speak. 

The  American  farm  economy  is  the  envy  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  for 
good  reason.  The  American  enterprise  system  of  which  agriculture  is  a  funda- 
mental part,  plus  the  enlightened  public  policies' which  have  encouraged  it, 
plus  the  indispensable  research  and  educational  activities  of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges, all  combined,  have  brought  this  success.  We  cannot  escape  /eeling  some 
pride  in  this  achievement  of  abundant  food  and  fiber  for  our  Nation,  of  a  higher 
standard  of  living  for  our  farmers,  and  of  the  enrichment  of  American  life  made 
possible  by  an  efficient  agriculture. 

Now  to  your  questions. 

Question  1,  To  what  extent  has  the  land-ffrant  college  ayatefn  aasunt^d  reapon' 
nihility  and  developed  programs  to  assist  farm  woi^cers  and  fanners  and  others 
in  rural  America  who  have  teen  displaced  or  affected  ly  the  development  of  new 
agricultural  technology  f 

Answer.  In  our  view  the  Nation  has  not  done  en^gh  to  assist  displaced  farm 
workers  or  others  adversely  affected  by  c'hanging  farm  economy,  either  in  rural 
areas  or  urban  areas.  Land-grant  researchers  and  extension  workers  have  ai-* 
ways  had  as  a  goal  improvement  in^'the  quality  of  community  and  family  life  in 
rural  America.  A  basic  approach  has  been  the  raising  of  income  to  the  farm  fam- 
.  ily,  but  along  with  it  other  efforts  by  home  demonstration  agents  and  in  recent 
decades  community  development  specialists.  Where  sjipplemental  Jobs  and  in- 
come were  needed,  our  researchers  and  extension  workers  have  promoted  co- 
operatively new  industry.  We  have,  however,  never  been  given  the  funds  to  pursue 
an  individual  counscling-guidance-retraining  program  for  the  rural  dweller, 
either  displaced  or  on  the  way  to  being  displaced  from  farming.  We  cannot  be  all 
things  to  all  people.  We  cannot,  therefore,  undertake  the  responsibilities  of  the 
public  school  system  at  either  state  or  county  levels ;  we  cannot  undertake  the 
responsibilities  of  state  and  county  departments  of  public  health  and  the  medi« 
cal  profession ;  we  cannot  take  on  the  responsibilities  of  public  welfare  depart* 
meats.  Nor  are  we  bankers  and  chambers  of  commerce.  We  are,  howeyer^  con* 
cerncd,  aware,  sometimes  prodde^s,  and  thorough  cooperators  with  every  public 
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and  private  agency  charged  with  responsibilities  for  retraining,  for  family  wel* 
fare,  for  medical  care,  for  industrial  development,  and  the  like.  The  record  is 
replete.  Recent  legislation  and  enlarged  funding  are  permittiijg  our  institutions 
to  become  more  heavily  engaged  in  readjustment  activities. 

Question  2.  Whut  are  the  la/nd-grant  colleges  doinff  to  asiiiit  the  family  farmer 
and  farm  worker  adjust  to  changing  conditions  in  rural  America  and  maintain 
their  economic  viahilityf  Are  you  satisfied  that  existing  steps  are  adequatef  If 
notf  what  additional  steps  to  assure  that  land-grant  colleges  are  respond/ig^  to 
all  people  of  rural  America  are  you  proposing  t 

Answer.  This  question  seems  to  assume  that  the  land-grant  colleges  neglect 
the  family  farmer.  And  then  it  asks  whether  we  are  satisfied  with  lyhat  we  are 
doing. 

The  family  farm  has  been  and  is  the  characteristic  farm  enterprise  of  America. 
The  central  purpose  of  our  land-grant  research  and  extension  has  b^en  to  im- 
prove Uxe  efficiency  of  hutnan' effort  iti  the  farming  enterprise.  These  efforts  have 
been  and  are  primarily  devoted  to  the  family-owned  and  operated  f ann. 

There  seems  to  be  some  notion  abroad  that  the  family  farmer  is  neglected. 
This  is  not  true.  Every  improved  strain  of  wheat  is  just  as  available  to  the 
'  family  farm  as  it  is  to  some  absentee-owned  corporate  farm.  Every  cultivation 
practice  that  is  improved  helps  every  farm. 

Mr,  Chairman,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  today,  a  great  deal  of  in- 
nocence, and  a  considerable  amount  of  romantic  idealizing  about  farming.  Be« 
cause  of  this  ignorance  and  innocence  and  romanticizing,  there  exists  a  fertile  . 
field  for  demagoguery.  Family  farms  can  be  either  self-subsistence  farms  or 
commercial  farms,  or  a  combination.  In  primitive  ^agriculture  all  farms  were 
belf-subsistence  farms  and  supported  a  primitive  existence.  Practically  all  family 
farms  today  are  commerci(iI  farms.  To  be  Chappy  human  experience  or  even  a 
tolerable  htmian  experience,  the  farm  has  to  be  profitable  Our  research  and 
extension  efforts  have  been  aimed  at  making  farming  happy  and  profitable  for 
those  who  farm.  Only  a  sound  economic  unit  can  pay  a  decent  wage  to  a  farm 
worker  and  provide  n  decent  return  to  the  owner  and  his  family  for  their  invest*  .  . 
ment  and  labor.  Our  objective  has  been  to  make  tUe  farm  unit  a  viable,  economic 
human  enterprise. 

Family  farms  come  in  all  sizes.  Corn-hog  farms  of  great  size  can  be  managed 
efllciently  by  a  farm  fa;nily  with  onSy  occasional  supplemental  labor»  A  rice  f ann 
of  040  aqres  in  Arkansas  can  be  o^rated  by  a  family.  A  small  tomato  patch  in 
d  mountain  county  in  North  Carolina  combined  with  supplemental  wages  from 
other  work  becomes  a  family  farm.  A  be^f  cattle  farm  can  be  managed  in  very 
large  acreage  by  a  family.  But  in  all  cases  the  products  of  research  and  extension 
advice  are  needed :  for  disease  <iontrol,  pesff  control,  resistant  varieties,  improved 
yield  varieties,  tillage  and  fertilization  practices,  economic  advice  on  land 
utilization,  and  so  on.  "  ) 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  glory  in  thQ  sei*vice  we  have  rendered  the  American  farm 
family  in  freeing  it  from  drudgery  and  poverty*  Only  the  innocent  or  the  ignorant 
or  the  romanticist  would  argue  against  efi^ciency  in  the  use  of  human  labor  on 
the  farm,  represented  by  modem  tedmology.  The  logic  of  arguing  against  ma- 
chinery and  ,f ertiUzor  would  take  mankind  back  to  primitlvo  practices  and  to 
doomsday.    '  " 

Are  we  satisfied  with  our  effort?  No.  Wo  never  have  been  satisfied  with  it  Wo 
keep  pressing.  Th(^  Congress  of  the  United  States;  the  State  Legislatures,  the 
County  Boards  at  Commissioners  are  more  and  more  help  in  our  efforts  to  im- 
prove American  agriculture^  If  the  planned  programs  of  Experiment  Stations 
and  Extension  Services  all  could  be  supported,  we  would  indeed  be  responding 
^ore  adequately  to  the  needs  of  rural  America. 

^  Question  5.  Whet  do  you  see  as  the  appropriate  future  rdte  of  the  Colleges 
of  18O0,  the  so-called  "Black  Land-Qrcmt  Colleges**  f 

Answer.  Dr.  Alvin  I,  Thomas  will  speak  to  that  question  when  I  am  done. 

Question  4,  Who  are  the  current  heneftaiaries  of  the  reseaYOh  and  other  efforts 
of  the  land-grant  colleges^  and  does  your  organization  consider  the  current  alio* 
cation  of  institutional  resources  and  fiiitrlhuiion  of  hene/tts  equi tablet 

Answer.  Unequivocably*  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  America  iff  the  bene- 
ficiary of  the  research  find  educational  efforts  of  the  land-grant  colleges.  Amer- 
icia  has  lots  of  problems  which  are  documented  daily.  But  a  shortage  of  food 
and  fiber  is  not  one  of  them.  This  is  not  to  say  that  every  American  has  equal 
access  in  his  purchasing  power  to  this  abundant  supply.  But  that  Is  a  problem 
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of  difffcrlbutlon  of  Income  and  Is  Quite  beyond  the  Experiment  Stations,  Bxten- 
•  ^on  Services  and  colleges  of  agriculture  to  solve. 

On  the  second  part  of  that  question  I  would  havjB  to  re^Kmd  In  this  ftishlon. 
We  do  not  believe  that  any  of  our  present  efforts  ahou^d  be  diminished  In  pr^ 
vidlng  an  efficient  and  prosperous  agricultural  enterprj^  for"  tlie  country.  We 
do  believe  additional  resources  can  be  put  into  rural  development  efforts  and 
family  support  efforts  such  as  the  nutritional  aide  programs  of  recent  yeais. 
What  needs  to  be  done  in  rural  America,  however,  goes  far  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  resiwnfflblllty  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture. 

Question  5,  What mechaniama  are  needed,  if  any,  to  make  the.land-grant  coXtegc 
system  accountaltXe  to  the  putUo  interest f  Are  changes  needed  in  the  composi- 
tion of  advisory  committees  at  either  the  national  level  or  on  individual  cam- 
puses  f  Is  it  necessary  to  have  more  puhlio  disclosure  regarding  research  projeets, 
administrative  operations,  foundation  activities,  fiscal  policies,  patent  and  li- 
censing .practices,  industry  oontrlhutionSf  and  potential  fa4)ulty  conflicts,  of  in- 
terest? ,  , 

Answer.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  phrasing  of  this  question  I  regard  as  unfortunate ' 
In  Its  Implications.  The  land-grant  college  system  is  thoroughly  and  completely 
accountable  to  the  American  people,  to  this  Congress,  to  the  State  Legislatures, 
to  County  Boards  of  Commissioners,  to  women's  organizations,  to  commodl^ . 
groups,  to  farmers.  In  every  conceivable  way  we  try  to  report  to  our  many  con- 
stituencies, to  hear  them,  and  to  serve  them.  I  know  of  no  calculated  effort  any- 
where to  conceal  anything  we  do  or  to  avoid  responsiveness  to  tiie  i>eople  who 
support  us  and  to  the  people  we  serve.  Furthermore,  the  Integrity  of  our  scien- 
tists and  our  teachers  and  our  extension  workers  Is  not  for  sale.  If  in  the  vast 
organiSMition  and  far  reaches  of  what  we  call  the  lahd-^nt  college  enterprise 
for  agriculture  there  Is  some  abuse,  some  malfunction,  there  are  ample  means 
for  correcting  them  when  they  become  known  to  us. 

Wo  are  not  a  self-serving  institutional  system.  We  are  in  no  position  to  bo 
other  than  accountable,  epen,  candid,  and  amenable  to  correctfdn.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  specific  measures  that  devolve  upon  us  to  make  public  our  rela* 
tlonships  and  Involvement  and  activities  than  we  already  do,  Whenever  any 
citizen  suspects  a  fault.  I  know  no  barrier  In  this  free  society  to  his  calling  It  to 
our  attention  and  getting  a  decent  answer. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  add  another  comment  and  then  my  Conclusion. 
I  have  first-handed  knowledge  of  efforts  to  assist  undevelope<l  and  underdevel- 
oped agricultural  economies  of  other  nations  to  Improve  their  efficiency  and  their 
outputin  the. interest  of  their  people.  In  these  circumstances  much  of  what  we 
In  the  United  States  take  for  granted  stands  out  starkly  as  a  graunt  need.  Re- 
search Is  a  need :  on  soils,  on  pests,  on  seeds. 

An  array  of  services  is  needed,  what  we  call  the  agri-business  complex.  Who 
Is  going  to  furnish  the  viable  and  reliable  seed?  Who  the  fertilir^rs?  Who  the 
Insecticides?  And  when  the  crop  is  ready,  who  Is  going  to  buy  It  and  store  It 
and  transport  it  and  get  it  to  market  at  a  time  and  In  a  condition  that  makes 
it  mleable?  Who  is  going  to  furnish  the  credit  for  either  the  little  oj>erator  or 
tiie  large  operator  that  will  help  him  improve  his  efficiency.  Improve  his  Income 
and  raise  the  level  of  life  for  his  fajnily. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  peculiar  and  amazing  thing  in  feeent  years.  In  recent 
months,  and  even  In  recent  weeks  has  been  surfacing  in  the  nubile  media.  In 
politicians*  speeches,  and  In  youthful  relitoric.  Wliat  I  am  referring  to  Is  not 
only  peculiar  and  amazlnjr:  it  is  also  pitiful.  An  ovenvhelmlngly  urban  popula- 
tion can  easily  take  for  granted  an  efficient  afrriculture.  And  then  those  few 
who  become  concerned  about  it  may  bring  with  their  concern  an.  ignorance, 
an  Innocence,  and  a  romanticism  that  mioses  the  point  entirelv.  For  thousands 
of  years  men  have  used  their  intelligence  to  try  to  free  humanity  frojtn  drudgery 
and  burdens  that  sustained  only  poverty  for  all  but  a  few.  Man  has  sought 
to  release  hijnself,  his  body  and  his  time  and  his  mind  for  a  higher  quality  of  ' 
life.  The  goal  of  the  land-granf  colleges  has  been  to  further  man's  accom- 
plishments on  l)ehalf  of  the  human  spirit.  Nowhere  has  this  sueecfs  heen  more 
apparent  and  brought  more  blessings  than  in  the  acrrieultural  entemrlse  and  the 
homes  of  rural  America.  We  Joint  wholeheartedly  with  any  public*  or  private 
endeavors  to  mitUate  and  overcome  the  hardships  of  those  who  for  one  reft  son 
'or  another  find  themselves  left  behind,  or  not  accommodated  iiVthe  changing 
prosperitv  of  rural  America.  At  the  same  time  we  reassert  our  clear  commitment 
to  an  efficient  and  prosperous  American  farmer. 
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Dr.  CAp>wEtt.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  be  glad  to  respond  to  any  of 
your  questions.  M 

Senator  STEVBNSoif.  Thank  yoUy  Dr.  Caldwell. 

We      hear  from  Dr.  Thomas  before  y7B  go  to  questions. 

Dr.  Thomas.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman* 

I  have  a  statement  I  would  like  to  hai^  inserted  in  the  record  als6, 
Mr,  Chairman,  and  I  will  read  a  summaryS  r  ^ 

Senator  STEViiNSOjir.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Thomas. 

Your  full  Btate.ment  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  the  ead  of  your 
^.teatimony. 

Dr.  Thoiicas.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.       ^  '   ^'  ^ 

yir*  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  Al'vin  1* 
Thomas,  president  of  Prairie  View  Av&  M.  College  at  Prairie  View, 
Tex.,  one  of, the  so-called  land-grantxolleges. 

I  am  a  nalf^^e  of  Louisiana.  I  earned  my  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees  at  Kansas  State  College,  attended  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
and  earned  t  h^^Ph.  D.  degree  from  Ohi  o  State  University* 

I  have  bet3n  employed  at  Prairie  View  A.  &  M.  College  since  1049, 
and  president  of  the  college  since  1966, 1  am  currently  u  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Univefmties 
and  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  also  a  member  of  the  advisory  committee 
for  the  office. for  the  Advancement  of  Public  Ne^ro  Colleges.    /  ^ 

I  wish  to  expresq  my  thank^  to  Senator  Adlai  Stevenson*  aixd  his 
committee  for  inciting  me  to  testify  before  this  committee  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Association  of  StMe 
TTniversitics  and  Land-Grant  Colleges.  ^ 

I  have  been  asked  to  concentrate  my  comments  on  the  question  * 
"What  do  you  see  as  the  appropriate  future  role  of  the  coll6goJWru890, 
the  so-callcd'black  land-grant  collei^es?*' 

The  report,  "Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard^Times,"  points  out  what  we  all 
already  know:  namely  the  1890  colleges  were  created  In  1890  under 
the  "separate  but  equal"  provisions  of  the  Second  MOTrill  Act.  The 
report  also  points  out  that  the  black  colleges  have  beeft  less  than  full 
partners  in^he  land-grant  experience.  It  goes  on  to  further  point  out 
that,  as  late  as  1971,  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  funds 
allocated  to  these  States  with  both  white  and  black  land-grant  cbl- 
leges,m5  percent  of  the  funds  went  to  the  white  colleges  and  only  0.6 
percent  went  to  the  black  coire/?es. 

Bach  of  these  allegations  is  true*  These  conditions  are  not  only . 
true  of  theu  land-grant  system,  but  they  have  been  true  in  general  for 
the  Natibn  as  a  whole.  In  general,  black  i>e6ple  have  hem  less  than 
full  partners  in  any  of  the  national  experiences.  Black  people  have, 
until  r(5fcently,  been  subject  to  the  "separate  but  equaV^  treatment  in 
almost  all  national  experiences  including  a  large  segiatent  of  the  north. 
Whenjt  comes  to  money,  lilack  people  can  usually  be  credited  with 
receiving  the  crumbs  from  any  cake  provided  on  the  national  scene.. 

It  is  import4int  that  these  points  be  brought  out  in  reference  io  the 
land-grant  system  as  well  as  the  national  scene  as  this  situation  must 
be  corrected.  .  *       ,  , 

In  recent  years,  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and 
LanrJ-Grant  Colleges  has  taken  positive  and  affirmative  steps  to  in- 
sure the  full  partnership  of  the  1890  colleges  in  the  land-grant  college 
system. 
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At  one  time  the  1890  colleges  were  not  permitted  to  hold  member- 
ship in  the  NASULGQ.  Today,  each  of  the  1890  colleges  is  a  full  and 
participating  member.  Representatives  of  the  1890  colleges  are  now 
on  all  commissions  and  committees  of  the  association. 

In  recent  years,  at  least  one  representative  of  the  1890  colleges  has 
served  on  the  executive  committee  of  the  association.  Currently,  the 
president  of  South  Carolina  Stiate  College  and  the  president  of 
t^rairie  View  A.  &  M.  College  are  serving  on  the  executive  committee. 
By  the  end  of  this  year,  black  representation  will  be  included  on  the 
powerful  ESCOP  and  ECOP  ^committees. 

Jn  fiscal  1971,  USDA  funding  to  the  black  colleges  was"  slightly, 
over  $200,000.  In  fiscal  1972,  the  1890  colleges  received  $8.6  million, 
for  agricultural  research  and  $4.2  million  .for  extension  services. 
While  this  was  a  positive  step  forward,  it  did  not  adequately  ^neel 
the  needs  to  be  served  by  the  1890  colleges.  In  many  instances,  after 
allocating  the  funds  into  17  part6,  there  were  only  enough  funds  re% 
maining  to  serve  a  small  part  of  the  people  who  are  in  need  in  the  . 
respective  States. 

The  1890  colleges*  have  also  shared  in  the  Morrill-Nelson  Funds 
appropriated  annually  by  CongrJlss.  Recent  efforts  to  eliminate  or 
reduce  these  funds  have  posed  a  serious  threat  to  the  1890  colleges. 
In  all  cases,  these  funds  are  desperately  needed.  It  is  absolutely  im- 
perative that  these  funds  not  be  reduced  igjsofar  as  the  1890  colleges 
are  concerned.  Any  reduction  would  drastically  injure  the  1890 
colleges.. 

The  role  of  the  1890  college  has  always  been  dominant  in  its  service 
to  people.  Born  of  a  need  created  bv  a  people  emancipated  from  slav- 
ery, the  black  land-grant  colleges  have  related  historically  with  the. 
problems  of  human  and  conimunity  development.  The  achievements  of 
these  institutions  through  their  products  arid  services  have  been  noth-  . 
ing  less  than  pHenoirtenal  when  measured  against  the  meager  resources 
they  were  given.  Their  graduates  have  eone  on  to  achieve  the  highest 
honor  possible  through  providing  services  to  people  and  the  Nation. 
The  range  of  involvement  of  the  products  of  the  1890  college  extends 
from  personal  advisors  to  the  Nation's  youth  to  personal  advisors  to 
presidents  of  the  world's  top  government,  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Today,  one-third  of  the  Nation's  blacks,  nearlv  eicrht  million,  are 
still  poor,  according  to  a  recent  XT.S.  Government  publication,  "The 
Poor  in  1970:  A  Chartbook,"  Many  of  these  individuals  live  in  the 
nonmetropolitan  areas  of  America  and  account  for  47.6  percent  of  the 
25  million  poor  in  our  Nation.  Even  more  importantlv,  a  vast  majority 
of  these  individuals  have  or  had  their  roots  j^lanted  in  the  southern 
region  of  America,  which  accounts  for  11.5  million  poor,  or  45.0  per- 
cent of  all  the  poor  in  the  Nation.  It  is  in  this  resrion,  desicrnated  as 
the  South  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  that  the^  seventeen  1890  land- 
grant  institutions  are  situated.  These  institutions  have  been  providing 
vital  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  individual  States,  as  well  as 
thfi  region,  the  Nation,  and  the  world,  since  the  latter  quarter  of  tlje 
tttlietcenth  century. 

The  fact  that  some  60  percent  of  the  Nation's  blacks  still  live  in  the 
States  in  which  the  1890  institutions  are  located,  with  close  to  50  per- 
cent of  these  still  residing  in  rural  areas,  serves  further  to  dramatize 
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the  need  for  additional  funds  to  prdj^erly  support  them.  The  challenge 
for  these  institutions  to  keep  abreast  of  societal  needs  is  also  heightened 
-  by  the  tecent  phenomena  of  an  increased  poverty  coming  on  the  heels 
of  a  decade  of  prosperity.  Fifty-three  percent  of  the  11  million  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  poor  between  1969  and  1970^  occurred  outside 
of  our  metropolitan  areas. 

The  greatest  resource  to  be  found  in  the  rural  areas  of  America, 
now  as  at  the  time  of  the  initial  establishment  of  the  land-grant  col- , 
lege  concept,  is  the  human  resource.  It  is  the  development  of  thisr  most 
important  resource  that  has  and  continues  to  command  the  attention 
of  the  1800  institutions. 

Preliminary  statistics  for  the  June,  1972  graduations  at  the  1890 
institutions  indicate  that  slightly  more  than  12,000  stuj^ents,  mostly 

{)roducts  of  poor  economic  backgrounds,  were  graduated.  This  is  a 
arm*  number  of  black  graduates  than  all  pf  the  Nation's  nonblack 
colleges  produced  together.  The  obvious  role  of  the  1890  college  then 
is  the  production  of  black  educated  personnel. 

While  it  is  an  historical  fact  that  the  1890  colleges  have  not  received 
an  equitable  allocation  of  financial  resources,  tihe  prospects  of  positive 
change  loom  aiieed.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  bkck  institu- 
tions are  receiving  and  profiting, from  an  increased  level  of  financial 
sup^rt  from  Federal  agencies,  especially  tifie  U»S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Through  USDA,  $12,8  million  for  research  exten- 
sion became  available  to  the  1890  colleges  in  fisoaJl  year  1972^ The  nmjor 
thnist  of  practically  ajl  of  the  funds  provided  1890  colleges  went  into 
people's  pmblems,  or  projects  aimed  at  the  people,  their  families,'their 
moomee,  their  welfare,  their  health,  or  their  communities. 

An  impbrtant  start  has  now  been  made.  Today  for  tihe  first  time  the 
.  1890  institutions  are  receiving  rather  significant  grants  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculturo  for  reeeardh  projects  Avhich  promise  to  be 
of  significance  for  their  historic  constituents  and  for  the  entire  Nation. 
Illustrative  grants  help  to  document  the  generalizations : 
FoH  Valley.— kxi  initial  grant  of  over  $200,000  for  research  on  the 
poverty  cycle  in  rural  families;  the  location  and  the  historic  service 
of  Fort  Valley  (jualifiee  it  to  takea  uiiijiue  approach  to  this  opportunity. 

North  Carolina  A*  c6  T.— An  initial  pjrantof  $135,000  to  conduct 
research  on  occupational  hazards  in  agriculture  and  rural  industry. 
Two  additional  ^anta  tctolin^  $275,000  to  €*udy  and  evaluate  dom- 
ing needs  of  low-income  families  and  ways  of  improving  the  quality 
and  lasting  yalue  of  f reeze-dried  foods. 

South  Carolina  State.— Over  $476,'000  for  a  study  of  the  nutrition 
and  health  status  of  ruml  county  residents  as  a  guide  for  ameliorative 
measures. 

Virginia  State  College. — ^A  htiilf  million  dollars  grant  to  research 
and  develop  practical  applications  to  pmblems  of  low- income  agricul^ 
tural  and  business  groups  that  are  faced  in  developing  countries.  The 
basic  focui?  will  be  directed  to  the  fields  of  economics  and  agricultural 
economics. 

Prairie  View  A.  cG  il/.— Over  $760,000  ^rom  the  Cooperative  State 
Research  Service  to  gather  and  evaluate  basic  data  which  will  guide 
future  pro^^rams  to  help  the  people  left  behind* 
"Food  Choices  and  Nutritional  Health  of  Older  IJeople." 
"Factors  Affecting  Patterns  of  Living  of  Disadvantaged  Familiw  " 
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"Changes  in  the  Nature^  Composition,  and  Socio-Economio  Condi- 
tions of  Black  FamiJieB  in  Texas." 

I  would  like  to  add  this  exhibit  from,  the  Prairie  View  City  News  to 
my  testimony.  The  caption  reads :  One  Million  Plus  for  Prairie  View 
A.  &  M-  to  help  "People  Left  Behind." 

The  records  will  show  further  that  major  efforts  are  being  developed 
to  express  tangible  concern  for  the  perennial  problems  of  ruraj  Ailier- 
ica  such  as  health,  nutrition,  economic*  and  manpower  developnjienl, 
child  development,  recreation,  and*  problems  of  the  aged. 

As  the  1,890  colleges  look  to  the  future,  the  heroic  accomplishments 
of  the  1,890  colleges  qp^nnot  continue  without  simificantly  increased 
moral  and  financial  commitments.  The  1,890  colleges  have  brourfat 
black  and  poor  people  from  the  point  of ^oss  deprivations  to  the 
threshold  of  a  democracy.  They  stand  on  tjiCbrink  of  achievements  but 
it  is  not  yet  within  their  grasp.  They  cannot  promise  to  continue  to 
build ^icks  without  straw;  to  carry  ^yater  without  buckets;  to  heW 
wood  without  axes;  nor  should  they  be  expected  to  exist  as  they  have 
in  the  past,  without  encouragement,  increased  funds,  and  a  national 
commitment.  ^ 

The  1,890  colleges  are  essential  to  achieving  solutions  of  America's 
people  problems.  Possibly,  the  problems  cannot^  and  will  not,  be  solved 
without  the  proper  development  of  a  college  in  which  these  colleges  are 
a  distinct  part  of  the  picture  and  are  yet  aole  to  maintain  their  unique-' 
ness  and  individuality.  The  problems  of  the  poor,,  the  jobless,  and  tile 
disadvantaged  suffer  for  solutions  in  the  shadow  of  the  1,890  colleges.  • 

Tj  le  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  appropriate  future  roles  of  the 
1,890  collepres,  the  so-called  "black  land-grant  colleges.''  There  are  six 
generalizations  which  should  be  articulated  as  prerequisites  to  outlin- 
ing new  roles.  They  are :  .  ^  \ 

(1)  The  1,890  colleges  are  not  new,  untried,  and  untested  institu- 
tions. 

(2)  These  institutions  have  served  the  Nation,  their  respective 
States^  and  local  communities  productively  and  consistently  under  less 
ihan  favorable  conditions  as  responsible  institutional  centers  of  good- 
^vill,  community  leadership,  and  economic  opportunity. 

(3)  The  1890  colleges  have  shown,  by  and  large,  the  dispositioi^  and 
the  ability  to  grow  and  change  with  the  times.  ^  . 

(4)  Most  of  thef^e  schools  are  located  strategically  and  are  serving  a 
preponderance  of  black  and  brown  people  in  a  uuiquo  way. 

(5)  From  their  inception,  the  1890  colleges  have  been  what  their 
own  governing  boards  have  expected,  i^equired,  and  permitted  them 
tobe.  ^ 

(6)  During  the  contemporaiy  period  with  increased  concern  for 

(a)  expanding  educational  opportunities  for  black  and  brown  people f 

(b)  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  all  in  America;  and  (c)  identi- 
fying and  channeling  needed  human  and  financial  resources  to  ac- 
complish the  two  preceding  goals,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  1800  coUofres  arc  well  sniterl  to  assume  new  roles  commen- 
surate with  developing  thrusts  in  the  Nation.    "  *  ' 

There  is  no  feeling  that  the  1890  colleges  have  exhausted  their  tra- 
ditional roles  in  the  higher  education  and  the  social  scheme.  Rather, 
the  evidenc<e  points  to  the  need  for  intensification  of  their  historic 
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^  objectiyes  in  response  to  America's  continued  manpower  needs,  Thus, 
m  possibilities  are  suggested  as  new  roles  for  these  colleges.  The  new 
.  roles  inclu^de: 

i.f  iV  ^^^^  colleges  mttst  participate  meaningfully  and  substan- 
tially m  the.  whole  effort  by  the  several  States  and  the  Federal  Goy- 
ernment  to  alleviate  and  solve  rural  and  urban  problems. 

(2)  The  1800  colleges  must  become  fuE-fledged  partners  in  the 
current  thrust  to  probe  and  develop  the  potential  for  improving  the 
^  quality  of  life  in  rural  and  urban  America. 

*  (3)  The  lj890  colleges  must  be  fxi  reservoir  of  well-prepared  person- 
nel for  service  in  the  respective  branches  of  State  and  federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

(4)  The  189§  colleges  must  be  more  active  participants  m  supported 
research  and  services.  •  . 

(6)  The  1890  dpll^ges  must  become  the  States  .principal  educa- 
tional agencies  in  those  areas  -where  th^o  is  no  other  established 
multipurpose  public  institution  of  higher  education. 

(6)  A  central  role  for  the  1890  colleges  must  fee  one  of  preparing 
personnel  who  will  be  able  to  attack  and  solve  "people  problems/' 
and  to  provide  an  education  suitable  to  the  needs  ot  the  "cdmmon 
people." 

To  insure  the  attainment  of- the  new  rules  of  the  1890  colleges,  moral 
and  financial  commitments  are  imperative.  ^  , 

A  financial  commitment  must  be  made  to  fund  the  1890  colleges  as 
full  partners  in  the  land-ferant  college  system.  A  moral  commitment 
must  be  made  to  eliminate  all  forms  of  discrimination  in  progran^s- 
and  resource  allocation,  especially  funds,  from  the  land-grant  sy$^ 
tem;  to  iw^gnize  as  valid,  the  pluralism  of  the  1890  and  1862  colleges 
and  to  develop  this  pluralism  into  a  meaningful  system  for  delivenng 
to^the  people  of  our  land,  a  life  stylo  wfiich  enhances  them  individually 
and  affords  them  life,  libeity,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Senator  SrEVENsoN.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Thomas. 

Do  any  of  the  other  witnesses  wish  to  add- anything  to  what  has 
already  been  said? 

Dr.  Bentley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  respond *to"  two 
questions  of  fact  that  you  have  raised  in  some  earlier  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion, dealing  with  wliether  or  not  the  University  of  Illinois  and  the 
College  of  Agriculture  are  working  with  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary 
District  of  Chicago  and  the  monumental  problems  it  has  with  sludge 
disposal.  " 

I  can  assure  you  that  we  are.  We  have  been  for  about/ 3  years  doing 
some  test  work,  finding  out  some  of  the  problems  in  connection  with 
using  or  disposal  of  sludge -on  land,  and  there  are  problems,  there  are 
technical  ones.  I  could  go  into  considerable  depth,  but  I  do  not  think 
I  have  the  time.  -  . 

As  a  result  of  this  preliminary  work,  there  is  development  of  a 
project  in  'vvliich  there  will  be  an  extensive  land  reclamation  effort 
that  will  be  connected  with  the  use  of  sludge  from  the  Metropolitan 
Sanitary  District.  ^ . 

^    The  exact  status  of  that  project,  I  cannot  recent  for  vou,  but  it  is 
well  underway,  and  one  in  which  the  universit^y^  including  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  the  .  department  of  sanitation,  and  others  have 
;  played  a  part. 
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\  *     ■    ■         •■  ■  ■        ^        ••    *  ■  - 

K6w,  if  I  might  just  take  time  to  mke  one  more  comment  We  can- 
not overlook  the  opportunity  to  .  say  that  we  have  a^^at  product  in 
'  soybean  Oil  meal  to  supplement  corn  in  the  production  of  swine,  and 
we  have  cattle  and  dai^  products  in  Illinois,  and  while  there  m^y  be  a 
problem  in  getting  fishmeal,  we  have  a  very  fine  product  in  soybean 
meal  at  this  date.  .  v  , 

Senator  Stevensok,  Dr.  Mclntyre,  do  you  have  any tlfing  you  wish 
tosay? 

Dr.  HolNxyRE.  Mi*.  Chairman,  we  have  made  a  number-  of  state* 
ments  in  the  prepared  statement  whi^h  Dr,  Caldwell  cited  for  the, 
record.     >  ^ 

There  are  a  number  of  things  I  would  like  to" comment  on,  but  due 
to  the  time  problem,  I  would  rather  respond  to  questions. 

Senator  Steveinsok*  I  am  very  famibar  with  tWt  project  in  Fulten 
County,  Dr.  Bentley,  and  that  i§  one  of  the  reasons.  I  brought  ityup. 
It  has  great  potential  1  thihk  for  human  welfare,  and  for  solving  some 
problems  all  across  the  country. 

.  ,  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  the  University  of  Illinois'  involvement.  I  am  not 
surprised,  but  in  that  ease,  and  also  the  other  case  in  southern  Illinois, 
where  sludge  is  being  used  for  stripmining  land  reclamation,  there  arc 
some  very  real  economic,  not  necessarily  technical,  problems.  The  trans- 

'  pprtation  costs  are  high,  and  it  is  how  vpu  put  togefhet  a  complete 
model,  and  how  you  bring  together  all  the  representatives  of  the 
commimity  that  is  important.  Can't  the  laifd-gitint  colleges  help  us 

:  on  that I3calc,  tool 

-   ^  Gentlemen,  no  one  would  doubt  for'  a  moment  the  marvelous  effi- 
ciency of  American  agrictilture.  As  one  of  our  witnesses  said,  it  is  the, 
4  envy  of  the  world.  Aiid  neither  could  one  doubt  that  the  Iand*grant' 
colleges  have  made  an  extremely  significant  contribution  to  the  ef- 
ficiency 6f  American  agriculture.  '  ' 

But  we  have  always  prided  ourselves  in  the  fact  that  our  country 
is  one  in  which  a  man  can  toil  his  own  land^  ttikc  satisfaction  dErom  the 
life  on  the  land,  and  earn  a  decent  living*from  the  soil.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson was  the  most  eloquent  spokesman  for  that  "kind  of  America'. 
But  just  since  the  end  of  World  War  11,  3.Y  million  families  haye 
left  the  land.  • 

Dr.  Butz  estimates  that  1  million  more  families  will  leave  the  land 
between  now  and  1980.  I 

The  figures -arc  especially  disturbing  when  wo  talk  about  the  plight 
of  the  black  farmer.  Ip  two  decades  between  1060  and  1970,  black  farm 
population  has  gone  from  8,100,000  to  938,0o0.  * 

That  is  m  annual  loss  of  over  10  percent  of  black  farmers.  And  we 
also  pride  ourselves  as  Imving  a  free  enterprise  system  in  which  theo- 
retically, ha^-d  work;  enterprise,  and  efficiency  is  rewarded  with  a  de- 
cent life,  a  satisfactoiy  income.  \ 

Now  maybe  what  is  happening  in  rural  America  has  simply  been  a 
reflection  of' a  free  marketplace,  of  t^ose  farmers  leaving,  one  family 
after  another;  as  victims  of  competition  in  a  free  marketplace.  But  the 
evidence,  the  overwhelming  evidence  before  this  committee  so  far, 
suggests  that  most  of  those  family  farmers'  who  have  left  the  land 
arc  highly  efficient  producers.  .  ♦  . 

If  that  iaso,  the  central  question  in  our  inquirjr  is  raised. 

That  is  simply  whether  there  is  a  free  enterprise  system  in  rural 


Aimerica,  or  whether  that  no  latter  how  efficient  he  is, 

no  longer  has  inueh  of  a  chan<ie.  That  brings  us  back  to  some  of  the 
questions  which  we  have  been  asking  about  concerning  the  activities 
ofland-grantcoUeg^.  :  / 

We  have  been  asking  a  lot  of  questions!,  in  these  hearings  about  tax 
pbkcy,  irrigation,  and  land  reclamation  policies,  and  crop  subsidy 
policies./.  : 

'  When  I  say  taxes,  not  just  Federalincome  taxes,  or  property  taxes,  1 
amreferrmgtoallofthem.  . 
.  On  page  13  of  .your  statement,  Dr.  Caldwell,  you  state  that  benefits 
of  research  knowledge  h^  been  made  available  to  all  people,  arid  such 
-Iaio:^^ge-is~nQt^restr4€redr^tc^an3^one-au^^^  income  ot 

size  of  enterprise. 

l^oujd  you  say  that  the  new  technology  produced  by  research  is 
available  to  evei^body  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  capital  outlay 
as  needed  to  benefit  from  that  technology. 

«  Dr.  CAxdwell.  Yes,  sir  •  the  information  is  available  to  everybody. 

There  is  a  technologica^development  in  the  whole  tobacco  economy 
that  the  farmers  themselves  have  looked  forward  to,'  have  pushed  us 
toward,  that  makes  it  much  more  efficient  and  more  economical  to 
handle  a  tobacco  plot.  The  alternative  to  these  developments,  it  seems 
to  us,  would  still  leave  a  lot  of  very  poor  people  putting  together  piece 
work  wages  at  harvest  time,  and  not  having  any  other  supplemental 
income  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  ^ 

There  is  nothing  evil,  about  the  developm^  of  mechanical- har- 
vesters in  the  tobacco  fields,  or  feven  bulk  curing. 

Now,  there  is  no  question  but  that  it  changes  the  ingredients  that' 
go  into  the  farm  management  decisions,  that  bulk  curing  is  available . 
to  a  group  of, ^farmers  on  a  cooperative  basis.  If  they  can  get  tbgefJier 
and  make  that  investment,  it  will  solve  a  big  problem  for  the  family 
tobacco  farmer.  ^  ,  ^ 

The  family  farmer  on  tobacco  is  looking  for  ways  to  cut  his  costs. 

Senator  Steveis^sot^.  Can  you  tell  us  a  little  bit  about  th&  extension^ 
service  activities  of  land-grant  colleges  to  the  cboper^^tive  producers? 

How  many  extension  services  are  made  available  to  the  small  co- 
operative farmers? 

Many  farmers  need  help  just  to  put  a  cooperative  togdsher. 

Dr.  Caldwb^isl.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  I  think  our  people  do 
this. 

.Our  Department  of  Economics  at  North  Carolina  State  University 
has  about  80  full-time  positions,  and  about  29  or  30  of  them  are  in 
\vhat  we  call  agricultural  economics.  * 

Some  of  these  are  economic  experts  on  the  business  of  farm  coopera- 
tives, .and  the  information  intthe  bulletins  they  produce  is  basic  in- 
formation. . 

N*dw,  our  extension  people  out  in  thp  county  are  available  at  any 
time' to  help  i^ese  fellows  put  together  a  new  marketing  or  producers 
cooperative,  and  to  get  a  . specialist  out  to  work  with  liim  <^uring  the 
process..;..  '  . 

Senator'  Stevenson.  A  1970  study  purported  to  show  thati80  percent 
of  black  farmers  in  Alabama  had  never  been  visited  by  /vn[  extension 
agent. 
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Ar6  there  any  otiationwide  .  figures  ayailable  that  Vould  give  us  ^ 
hard  estimate  of  how  those  services  are  really  reac^^^ 
farmers?  V* 

Dr.  CALbWEiJi;  I  do  not  kno^  what  the  reports  might  give  you. 
Senator* 

I  can  say  that  there  is  a  mistaken  notion,  though,  that  a  ^county 
agricultural  agent  can  visit  every  fanner  along  the  road  and  make 
himself  availaole  to  every  one  of  them*  That  is  an  imjiossibility. 

It  is  an  utterly  iinpossible  situation.  There  may  be  ^SjOOO  people  in" 
a  county.  These  experts  make  themselves  available  iii  groups,  they 
announce  field  days,  they  put  up  posters,  they  let  people  know;  they  are 
g6ing-to-liaveH5eld-days-^i^ 

aay  diong,  and  .  every  device  is.  used.  The  accusation  that  the  county 
extension  worker  works  with  only  the  biff  farms  is  untrue;  the  plain 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  with  the  kind^of  funding  available,  they 
can  only  make  themselves  available  to  people  who  kh'ock  on  their  doors 
and^want  help.  That  alone  can  take  all  of  their  time,  and  there  is  not 
any  time  left  over  to  knock  on  doors  down  the  road* 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  know  how  much  money  it  would  take 
in  Federal  and  State  fimdS  to  do  the  Jkind  of  things  that  your  ques- 
tion iiriplies..  ■  '^-0^-^ 

Maybe  one  of  these  gentlemen  w^^ld'  like  to  fespond  to  this. 

Dr.  MoIntybb.  Mr.  Ghairinalaj' I  would  ind  it  is  not  necessary 
to  call' on  every  farmer,  that  thai;  is  a  mistaken  notion  of  some  people, 
and  Twould  only  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  in  the  State  of 
Michigan,  I  would  not  Imbw  where  to  go»to  find  thp  farmer  that  was 
not  growing  hybrid  com,  and  I  woula  doubt  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
you  cpiild  not  find  the  farmer  that  would  not  grow  hybrid  com,  but 
there  are  probably  a  great  many  in  each  State  that  have  never  been 
visited  by  a  county  extension  agent.  I  think  this  can  be  applied  to 
many  different  kinds  of  programs,  but  I  would  also  add  that  every 
extension  a^nt  makes  very  extensive  use  of  all  kinds  of  media :  news- 
papers, magazines,  radio,  and  television,  and  every  other  form  of 
communication,  in  order  to  reach  those  people.  Those  people  are  on 
mailing  lists,  they  do  \yatcH  TV,  read  magazines,  listen  to  radio,  and 
we  do  a  great  deal  of  training  of  the  people  in  agribusiness.  Tliose 
people  in  turn  are  out  there  with  a  multiplying  effect,  and  the  only 
contact  a  farmer  mnj  have  is  when  he  takes  a  croj^  into  the  co-op, 
and  he  takes  his  fertilizer  back.  We  do  spend  time  training  people 
in  those  co-ops  and  in  some  of  the  new  technology  that  cto  be  helpful. 

There  are  many,  many  ways  of  reaching  people  besides  going  out 
on  a  one-to-oneJbasis,  and  there  have  never  been  enough  resources  to 
'do  that.  It  is  questionable  whether  there  will  ^ver  be  enough  re- 
sources to  do  that.  . 

Dr.  OAiiDWEiii..  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  that  this  small 
farmer,  and  especially  the  black  farmer,  has  been  neerlected. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  do  not  think  it  is  only  the  black  farmer.^ 

According  to  Ihe  report.  The  Spirit  of  the  People,  the  extension 
service  in  1964  devoted  86  percent  of  the  resources  Ip  the  wealthiest 
third  of  America's  farmers,  and  on  a  per  capita  basis,  this  means  the 
wealthy  farmer  received  14  times  as  much  attention  from  the  exten- 
sion service  as  the  low-income  farmer.  . 
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Now/r  understand  allocatioii.  of  extension 

services  on  the  basis  that  they  are  available  to  everybody,  but  only  the 
*  wealthy  take  advantage  o^f  it.      '  . 

Dr*  Senator/ 1  would  have  to  respond  to  that  statement 

by  pointing  out  that  the  v^ry  fact  that  the  extension  peoj^le  put  out 
this  study  indicates  what  has  been  going  on  in  the  extension  service 
a  long  time.  .  *  . 

They  have  to  take  stock  of  themselves,  in  how  they  are  spending 
their  time,  and  they  Ayere  taking  stock  tlaen,  and  they  weye  having  to 
'  push  their  own  people,  and  say,  "Lool?^  we  know  how  yoii  get  tied  up 
and  get  preoccupied  with  all  of  these  people  who  come  into  your  oflSce 
^"every'^ayPSiar^ 
we  are  just  saying  to  ourselves,  "Get  out  the];!eand.work  a  little  harder 
to  reach  the  bther  people."  There  is  no  lack  olconcern  there. 

Senator  Stevenson.  That  report  recommended  that  there  be  a 
doubling  of  resources  devoted  to  low-income  farmers  over  10  years. 

That  was  8  years  ago.  What  has  happened  during  those  .8  years  ?^ 

Dr,  McIntyrb.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  one  othet  observation 
on  the  second  question. 

In  the  report  you  mentioned,  about, four  times  as  much  effort  is 
being  placed  on  the  upper-clasp  farmers  as  on  the  low-income  group, 
and  that  was  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  time  that  was  spent  with 
those  people.  • 

The- reason  the  time  was  spent  with  those  peojjle,  is  because  those 
are  the  peojple  that  come  to  the.meeting,  that  call  in  on  Jihe  telephone, 
:  who  wnte  m  and  make. the  contacts,  and  anyone  in  this  room  wfio  had 
to  allocate  his  time  or  determine  ^here  his  time  was  spe*it,  would  come 
out  \Q);h  a  similar  result 

Since  that  report  has  been  published,  there  have  been  requests  made 
to  the  Congress  for  additional  hielp  to  handle  the  very  thing  ypu 
me^itioned,  the  work  of  low-income  fanners,  which  takfs  ,a  little  dif- 
ferent technique  to  be  effective,  from  the  technique  thatls  now  used. 

This  is  recognized,  but  the  Congre^^a^yet  failed  to  offer  the 
resources  to  do  9iis  sort  of  thing.        r      ^W--'  ^ 

Senator  Stevenson.  Does  it  take  more  i^^ces  from  the  Congress? 
/    Dr.  MclNTYRE.  It  will  take  additional  resources.  ^ 

Our  agents  are  busy  from  morning  until  night,*  including  evenings, 
and  this  is  not  5  days  a  week  or  40  hours  a  we$K,  it  is  also  Saturdays 
and  Sundays.  They  receive  calls  at  home,  and  some  of  these  calls  come 
very  late  in  the  evening  at  their  homes.  It  will  take  a  diffetent  tech- 
nique and  more  resources  from  those  we  are  nbw  using* 

.Senator  Stevenson.  iSetting  back  to  the  tobacco  industry,^  I  have 
a  strong  impression  that  your  feeling  is  that  mechanization  is  jgood, 
and  it  is  inevitable.  *  . 

The  suggestion  has  beei^  made^that  if  that  is  the  case,  land-grant 
colleges  might  devote  more  of  their  resources  to  the  development  ol 
machinery  for  small  farmers,  instiead  of  the  $52,000  investment  re- 
quired for  that  tobacco  machinery  thai^  can  only  be  afforded  by  large 
farmers.  4t  .  ^  ' 

Caldwell.  Senator,  I  do  not  want  to  be  testifying  on  the  facts 
without  knowing  more  myself,  but  as  to  the  $52,000,  in  general,  the 
work  of  the  machinery  is  to  solve  the  problems  of  farm  harvesting, 
regardless  of  the  size  of  the  farm. 
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For  example,  the  bell  pepper  people,  or  the  cucumber  people,  and 
they  are  small  farmers,  all  of  them,  want  to  get  some  help  on  mechaniz- 
ing in  the  harvesting  of  cucumbers.  If  we  neglect  them_  too  long,  they 
go  to  the  legislature  independently  and  get  an  appropriation  for  us  to 
get  in  there  and  do  it.  I  am  not  aware  that  we  have  any  disposition, 
or  bias  in  favor  of  machinery  that  favors  the  large  farmer. 

I  am  not  aware  of  that  at  all. 

As  a  matter  of  f  act»  most  of  the  mechanization  that  we  have  accom- 
plished in.  the  agricrdtural  industry  has  helped  to  make  the  family 
farm  unit  a  more  viable  economic  imit  in  itself . 

It  has  not  had  the  effect  of  destroying  the  family  farm. 

SenafoT  STEVE^^  deliberate,  but  we  know 

the  effectpf  mechanization,  the  poor  farihers  lose  out. 

They  cannot  tiuy  expensive  machinery.  It  is  estimated  by  the  USDA 
.that  development  of  technology  in  the  tobacco  industry  will  result  in 
elimination  of  150,000  farm  jobs  over  just  a  6-year.period. 

That  is  a  direct  result  of  mechanization  in  just  one  industry. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  But  that  is  not  the  elimination  of  that  many  farm 
jobs  for  12  months  out  of  the  year. 

That  figure  has  to  be  put  in  a  different  economic  perspective  from 
how  it  sounds. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Well,  I  raise  it  as  an  example. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  The  concentration  over  a  small  period- —  ^  > 

Senator  Stevenson.  The  displacement  of  rural  Americans  is  partly 
-  a  result  of  mechanization  research  conducted  by  land-grant  colleges. 

Now,  maybe,  as  you  indicate,  that  is  desirable,  perhaps  it  is 
inevitable.  ■  ^ 

If  it  is,  I  should  think  there  must  be  some  effort  made  to  help  those 
150,000 people  who  lose  their  seasonal  jobs. 

A  USDA  official  recently  stated  that  he  does  not  know  of  one 
experiment  station  which  has  a  program  of  concerted  effort  conducive 
to  facilitating  the  adjustment  of  people  out  of  agricultural 
employment. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  If  Jobacco-f  arm  working  is  the  only  job  that  person 
had,  he  is  a  mighty^poor  individual.  He  is  living  in  poverty  circum- 
stances, and  you  did  not  relieve  him  of  very  much  poverty  with  that 
seasonal  job. 

The  only  way  to  solve  a  lot  of  problems  of  jobs  for  people  on  Ameri- 
can farms  is  to  raise  the  American  econon^,  and  tov  retrain  these 
people. 

That  is  the  reason  we  welcome  in  the  public  schools  of  North  Ciaro- 
lina  increased  emphasis  on  vocational  training,  other  than  vocational 
asrriculture,  and  in  our*  institutes  it  is  not  only  located  in  cities  but 
alsQ  in  rural  areas  all  over  that  State. 

This  IS  the  way  you  get  to  help  these  people:  I  have  a  place  in  the 
mountains  of  Nortffr  Carolina.  I  see  fine,  new  houses  out  there,  and  the 
,corn  crops  comincr^rp,  and  the  other  crops  coming  in,  they  are  going 
to  sell  to  some  of  tm  producers-^and  processors  around  there,  but  also 
supplemental  industry  is  out  there,  inaybe  a  textile  mill,  maybe  a 
branch  of  Olin-Mathpsen. 

This  is  the  only  thing  that  will  solve  that,  not  finding  jobs  on  farms 
^hat  do  not  exist.  * 

«  t 
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Senator  Stevensok.  The  average  unit  for  tobacco  prociuctiori  was 
8.9  acres.  The  new  technology  requires  40  acres  to  be  economically 
self-sufficient. 

I  understand  that  many  small  farmers  cannot  use  this  n^w  machin- 
ery, and  that  they  are  going  to  get  thrown  out  of  businesi  As  far  as 
I  can  tell,  nobody  is  addtessing  any  attention  to  the  problems  of  the 
150,000  that  are  losing  jobs. 

xou  go  beyond  that  and  say  this  is  a- problem  in  our  uconqmy  at 
^  large,  and  you  could  not  be  more  right,  the  problem  of  teshnoloffical 

*  displacement  exists  in  industry  a^s  ♦well  as  in  agriculture,  and,  in  both 
cases,  we  havernotfa'ced-^up  to  it  in  this  country.  ' 

You  are  recognizing,  I  think,  that  we  ought  to  face  up  to  i  t^  and  I  am  t 
suggesting  that  the  land-grant  colleges  ou^ht  to  face  up  to  it. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  Senator,  we  do  face  up  to  it.  '  [ 

Let  me  get  into  the  logic  of  what  is  oein^  said.  There  is  very  little 
logic  to  the  analysis  being  drawn.  Earlier  m  the  day,  there  was  some 
suggestion  by  someone,  perhaps  by  your  questions,  that  it  might  be 
more  economical  to  have  hand  labor  and  to  exclude  mechanized  labor. 

Every  farmer  makes  his  own  decision  in  this  business.  If  he  wants 
to  mechanize,  he  can  mechanize.  /  * 

If  he  dtJes-not  want  to  mechanize,  he  does  not^'have  to  mechanize. 

He  can  either  hire  the  labor  that  is  available,  if  it  is  available,  work 
a  little  Harder  himself,  and  keep  his  children  in  school  if  lie  wants  to, 
or  he  cq-n  make  a  third  decision,  and  he  can  get  out  of  farming. 

Nobody  forces  these  decisions  on  him,  but  even  this  snail  tobacco 
farmer  with  the  8  acres  or  9  acres  can  join  with  other  tobacco  farmers 
in  spme  of  the  mechanization  equipment  he  will  use. 

WeTielp  farmers  with  these  decisions.  We  have  all  kinds  of  analyses 
that  will  indicate  to  a  small  farmer  when  he  ought  to  medianize,  and 
when  he  should  not.   *  ^ 

If  they  use  this  information,  fine,  we  make  it  available  io  them,  we  * 
talk  to  them  about  it,  we  discuss  it  in  field  days. 

It  is  a  fact  that  we  are  promoting  farmers  to  away  with  labor. 
We  help  them  make  their  own  decision  as  to  whether  they  are  goins 
to  buy  a  tractor  or  buy  a  harvester,  or  keep  on  doing  it  bj  hand,  and 
his  own  family  circumstances  determine  it.  If  his  children  say,  **By 
gosh.  Dad,  I  am  nob  going  to  harvest  tobacco  anymore,*?  and  they  go  to 
town,  there  is  nothing  he  can  do  about  it,  and  the  land-grnnt  colleges 
can  not  make  him  do  it.  ,  ^ 

Senator  Stevenson.  Well,  I  have  not  seen  any  freshly  pointed  farm 
houses,  even  in  the  heart  of  the  corn  belt. 

As  Secretary  Butz  mentioned,  oux,  fj^'^i^y  has  a  farm,  find  it  is  lo- 
cated on  good  soil.  But  the  farmers  tell  mfe  ia  central  lilinois,  and  I* 
have  been  traveling  around  to  other  places  that  dp  not  havi5  such  good 
soil,  that  to  survive,  they  have  to  mechanize,  and  they  alsb  !iave  to  buy 
more  land,  and'they  cannot  afford  either. 

Dr.  CALDWEiiL.  Senator,  I  do,  not  doubt  that  some  of  tdese  things 
are  true.  . 

Senator  Stevenson.  You  said  they  have  a  cijjfqice'.  Most  or  them  do 

*  not  have  a  choice. 

.    Dr.  CALDWEtX.  They  have  a  choice.  They  can  go  out  of  farming.  This 
has  always  been^.true.  Ni^wspapers  can  go  out  of  business,  tod.  The  cor- 

'S-  ■  •     ■    ■  . 
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net  grocery  can  go  out  of  business.  There  is  no  way  in  tte  world 
for  us  to  control  the  normal  operation  of  the  free  economic  system, 
whete  capital  and  labor  and  management^oes  where  it  wants  to,  and 
makes  its  own  decisions. 

What  dp  we  do  to  help  these  folks  out  there? 

We  do  our  best  to  provide  market  information  for  their  products,  to 
indicate  management  information  for  their  .acreage,  to  help  them 
make  the  decision  whether  to  rent  another  40  acres  of  land  or  not, 
whether  they  can  afford  to  buy  it  or  not,  and  this  is  the  way  a  lot 
of  these  pieces  are  put  together.  We  help  them  makAhose  decisions, 
but  the  deci^gipns  are  theirs  to  piake.  ^ 
'  When,,y^tiy  painted  farmhouses,  1  mean  that.  Along  with  thein, 
you  can  go^  along  side  the  well  painted  country  farmhouse,  you  can 
'see  an  abandoned  faimhouse  that  looks  dilapidated  and  the  people  da 
not  live  there- anymore.  - 

You  sfee  another  place  where  the  people  have  not  quite  made  it,  and  • 
thw  are  being  displaced. 

Tliese  people  are  our  concern.  This  is  a  part  of  the  hard  realities  of 
a  society,  which  is  advancing  technologically,  and  whlSlv^iaa  not  per- 
haps done  enouglx  to  provide  other  jobs  and  other  trMairfg  for  these 
people  who  are  going  to  be  displaced.  But  what  we  resist  is  the  argu- 
ment against  mechanization,  and  so  oft,  and  tlmt  Ave  should  go  back 
to  primitive  faming.  That  is  the  logic  of  it. 

^  Senator  Stevenson,  What  I  am  trying  to  suggest  is  that  this  system 
is  not  free  enterprise,  that  is  why  that  farmer  loses  out,  and  it  is  not 
only  because  of  mechanization,  it  is  because  he  does  not  have  access  to 
credit  with  which  he  can  invest  $52,000  for  a  machine  to  harvest  his 
tobacco. 

That  family  farmer  is  now  competing  with  a  large  conglomerate  that 
is  m  farming  for  reasons  other  than  farming,  perhaps  to  speculate  in  - 
land  values.  The  family  farmer  today  is  competing  with  a  large  cor- 
poration, yet  he  has  to  farm  for  a  living.  The  corporation  moves-  in, 
find  the  price  of  the  land  goes  up  to  the  point  where  the  family  farmer 
^^^not  buy  it  Jiny  longer^,  and  that  process  brings  many  problems  to.jits. 

We  have  talked  a  little  about  mechanization.  Some  of  the  small 
farmers  compalin  that  they  have  great  difficulty  marketing  their  fruits, 
vogptables,  and  commodities  in  competition  with  corporations  and 
coliglomcpates  which  now  often  satisfy  their  own  requirements  with 
their  own  farms.      '        -    .  . 

Of  the  five  and  a  half  cents  that  goes  for  marketing  research  out  of 
every  Ipd-grant  college  dollar,  how  much  of  that  is  allocated  to  the 
marketing  problems  of  the  small  farmer? 

Dr.  Caldwell.  I  should  think  that  practically  all  of  it. 

I  would  judge  that  practically  all  of  it  would  go  to  that,  the  mttrket:^ 
mg  problem  of  the  fellow  who  raises  beans,  or  has  a  feed  or  com^ 
operation,  or  whatever  it  is  going  to  be,  all  of  that  gets  into  the  market- 
ing process.  ^  . 

These  are  small  farmers.  They  make  their  own  decisions,  It  is  illu- 
sionary  to  think  we  are  just  serving  the  big  so-called  commercial  con- 
glomerate owned  farmer. 

This  is^art'of  the  innocence  that  we  run  into. 

Senator  Stevbnson.  It  would  be  hplpful  if  we  could  get  a  break- 
down from  you  on  the  allocation  of  research  dollars  for  marketing. 
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Dr.  CALDWfxi..  Fine*  We  would  be  gladlbo  submit  it.  We  will  have 
to  call  on  XJSDA  to  get  it  for  the  Nation. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I'm  not  sure  you  can  get  it  from  XJSBA. 

Dr.  CAiiDwilLL.  I  do  not  have  it  in  North  Carolina,  and  our  land- 
grant  office  does  not  run  this. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Well,  if  it  is  possible,  it  would  be  helpful  to  us. 

Dr.  Bentmiy.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  breakdown  of  a  certain  set 
of  category  of  marketing  research  which  is  available* 

We  would  be  glad  ta  supply  the  domestic  information  that  we  have 
to  this  committee.  1  will  see  to  it  that  this  information  that  we  do  have, 
by  research  priority  areas,  and  by  grouping,.is  given  .to  the  committee* 

Senator  Stevenson.  This  will  bi&  out  of  the  University  of  Illinois  1 

Dr.  Bentley.  Out  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  or  the  other  infor- 
mation assembled  through  the  Cooperative  State  Research  Service,  and 
fQr  the  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

'  It  will  qe  not  only  the  money  spent  from  Federal  sources,  but  the 
money  from  State  sources  as  well. 

I  cannot  recite  it  here  today,  because  it  gets  into  a -numbers  game, 
but  we  do  have  these  figiires. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Fine. 

We  are  running  out  otHmo^so  let  mo  ask  one  final  question. 

Dr.  York  testified  that  the  University  of  Florida  does  not  permit 
itS^personnel  to  serve  on  the  boards  oi  agribusiness  concerns,  or  to 
act  as  a  paid  consultant  for  them. 

Can  you  tell  us  how  many  of  the  land-grant  colleges  have  such 
restrictions  on  the  activities  of  rheir  staff  and  whether  they  take  a  po- 
sition on  this? 

'  Dr.  CALDWEUi.  I  v;ould  have  to  get  this  from  the  individual  insti- 
tutions, but  we  will  get  this  information  for  you. 

It  is  true  in  NorQi  Carolina  that  it  is  not  permitted,  I  assume  it  is 
true  generally,  but  we  would  have  to  get  this  mformatioh. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Does  the  administration  have  a  position  on  this 
question  of  conflict  of  interest  i  " 

Dr.  Caldwell.  No,  sir;  tlie  association  does  not  get  down  to  such 
policies  as  these. 

These  are  institutional  policies. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Yoa  are  well  acquainted  with  the  charge? 

.Dr.  Caldavell.  Yes.  I  think  it  is  not  well  founded. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  am  only  interested  in  the  facts. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  Yes,  sir;  but  these  were  statements  of  opinion  too. 

Dr.  BENTLK^TThe  University  of  Dlinois  has  a  sot  policy  on  con- 
sultants that/applies  to  all  faculty  members  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.   

Dr.  Caldwell.  We  can  gettnis  information,  and  we  will  submit 
it  for  the  record. 

(The  information  \ya3  subsequently  supplied  and  is  retained  in  the 
subcommittee's  official  permanent  files.) 

Senator  Stevenson.  Unless  there  is  anything  else  that  any  of  you 
gentlemen  would  like  to  add,  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
assistance  here  this  morning.  .  ^ 

Dr.  CALDWEi:a:i.  Thank  you  for  the  opportuni^,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  prepared  statements  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  Dr.  Thomas,  and  othen 
information  follow:)  ^ 
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Mt*  dialrmant  -  • 

'         —  '  '* 

We  are  plewcd  to  offer  the  following .reflponic  for  incluiionia  the 
recoxda  of  the  hewrk^s  of  thl»  aubcommittee  and  to  have  an  opjiortuiilty 
to  represent  the  National  Aaaoclatlon  of  State  IMveraitles  and  Land-Grant  ; 
Collegea*  » 

In  conamtation  with  my  reaearch  and  extenaion  aaaociatea  in  a  number 
of  land-grant  coUegea,  thie  material  la  addreaaed  to  the  five  queatlona  out-  . 
lined  by  Senator  Stevenson  in  hla  June  2  letter  to  Mr.  Ralph  K.  Hultt,  Executive 
Director,  National  Aaiociatlon  of  Sute  UniveraiUea  and  Land-Grant  Collegea. 
Becauae  of  the  nature  of  the  material  we  wiah  to  preaent,  we  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  altering  the  order  of  queatlona  *one  and  two  aa  poaed  in  Senator 
Stevenaon*a  letter. 

Ibe  anawers  to  each  of  the  queatione  muat  to  aome.degree  be  found 
in  the  hiatorical  aettiBg  of  the  land-grant^  collegea  and  the  aaaigned  miaalona , 
:|  of  reaearch#  teachiqg^  and  extenaiozu 
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QUESTIDN  TWO ;     WHAT  AHE  THE  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES  DOING  TO  A-SSIST  THE 
'    FAMILY  FAWNER  AND  FARMWOIUCER^JUST  TO  (mNGI^ 
'   *.  CONDraONS  IN  RURAL  AMERICA  AND  MAINTAIN  THEIR 
^    -  ECONOMIC  VUBILITyr  ARE  YOU  SATISFIED  THAT  EXISTING 

STEPS  ARE  ADEQUATE?  IF  NOT.  WHAT  ADDITIONAL  STEPS 
•  TO  ASSURE  THAT  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES  ARE  RESPONDING  TO 
'  ALL  JPEOPLE  OFRURAL  AMERICA  ARE  YOU  PROPOSING? 

Tlili  questiok  aiugg5«t8,  and  xmfortuxiately  "Hard  Tomatoes  Hard  Ttmca/* 
erroneouily  Implies >  diat  aomewhere  along  the  way  the  land-grant  colleges  and  thelt 
extension  aervlcea  parted  company  with  the  family  farmer*  Such  ie  not  the  case* 

Currently^  and  ai^ce  its  1)eginningr  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  has  worked 
with  and  conducted  educatloxial  programs  to  help  producers  of  food  and  fiber— the  farm 
people— to  increaife  productivity*  ,1his  has  been  azt  Importittit  part  of  our  charge,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  across;  the  nation  readily  give  credit  to  research  and 
extension'from  land-grant  colleges  for  their  ability  ;o  xemaln  efficient  and  prdduetiv<if 
at  eamhag  a  living  from  the  land*  .  ^ 

Nearly  all  of  the  agricultural  prodwition  In  the  Midwest  comes  froni  family  farms* 
And  extension  farm  management  staffs  believe  that  the  family  farm  wlU  dominate  the 
farm  scene  throu^tit  the  fotseeable  future.  /    '  \  ^ 

Based  on  their  analyses  of  business  records^  extension  specialists  say  such 
family  farmers  can  compete  quite^effectively  wi^  any  corporate  entities  that  wish  to 
''enter  the  business*  In  fact,  extension's  efforts  to  make  rc^search  findings  available 
throt^h  extension  programs  have  been  an  important  reason  family  farm  operations^  Mte 
still  strongly  competitive* 
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If  commercial  fimily  ftrma  h«d  not  changed  ta  they  have,  It  is  likely  that  we 
would  hove  seen  a  rapid  ahUt  toward  corporate  f «nnln£j;«  Without  the  benefita'  of 
^extension  programa  and  research  findings,  family  fanin(S  would  not  have  been  nearly 
so  well  prepared  to  compete  with  corj^rate  efficiency.  '      «  * 

k  ia  obvious  that  work  with  commercial  agriculture  has  been  an  important 
charge  of  the  afirrlcultural  phase'^extenilon  work,  and  one  in  which  «  bright  chapter 
has  been  written— at  least  for  thosVwbo  have  taken  part  in  the  programs  available  to 
family  farmers  and  f am  workers.  Again;^  it  is  Imperative  to  recognize  the  voluntary 
nature  of  extension  programs.  \ 

In  a  paper  pjdesented  at  the  OECD  Working  Conferende  of  Eujtopean  Dtreccors^of 
>^cultural  Advisory  Services  in  Londoui  Eng^land,  last  year.  Dr.  Howajpd  Dieasl^m, 
director  of  the  Indiana  Cooperative  Extension  S<^rvlce,  presented  n  most  mea 
^expreaalon  of  extenaion^a  commitment  to  the  fan^ily  fazm.  ^e  following  par«gr^a 
are  quoted  from  that  report. 

"The  extenj  of  the  Industrialization  It  U.  S.  agriculture-Vviewed  as  the  u/ S.  food 
industry- -can  perhapa  beat  be  und6rsto(frd  by  a  breakdown  of  Who  contributes  what  to  the 
value  added  in  the  food  industry  (See  Table).  Farming  contributea  but  15  pefcent  today 
in  American  agriculture.  The  remainder  has  been  transferred  to  other  sectira  of  the 
food  industry.  Viewed  from  this  backdrop,  we  examine  the  nature  of  exteda/on'a 
contribution  to  the  varioua  sectors  of  commercial  i^culture  in  the  United  Statea.** 

Value  Added  in  the  Pood  Induatry,  U.S.A.* 


 Sector   _ 

Percent«ge  Contribution 
to  Value  Added  in  Food  Industry 

Farming 

15% 

Farm^ Supply  Industry  • 

Food  Processors  and  Manufacturera 

35% 

Retailers  and  Wholeaalers 

21%  \ 

Transportation  Induatry 

^% 

TOTAL 

100% 

*Shaffer,  J.  D. :  "On  the  Nature  ud  Significance  oi  Maxkatiiig'  Reaearcht"  U.S.D.A. ,  BRS> 
Washington,  D.  C. 

\ 
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"Agtlnit  the  backdrop  of  the  current  make-up  of  cpnimerci«l>firriculture  In  the 
U,  S.  p  what  Boctora  of  commercial  afi:rlculture  doea  cxtenalon  serve,  and  at  what  level? 
A  careful  review  of  the  agricultural  field  staff  and  apecialists  was^ade  In  Indiana  to  ^ 
determine  the  currezit  nature  of  their  clientele! 

"First,  to  whom  does  the  field  staff  throughout  the  state  provide  educational 
aervicea  in  agriculture  (See  Table)?  Ue  apeclallzed  agenta  are  listed  and  the  nature  of 
their  clientele.  The  overwhelming  percentage  (90  percent)  of  their  clientele  are  agri- 
cultural produoera*  Among  the  10  percent  of  their  work  with  agrl**businesa^  one  must 
recognize  the  nature  of  it.  The  major  portion  of  their  work  would  be  to  provide  technolog 
to  the  agri-buainetia  firma  wbo  in  turn  would  be  better  equipped  to  advise  their  customers 
In  a  senae,  the  agri-business  firms  then  become  another  source  of  extension  information. 
The  major  ahare  of  thla  limited  amount  of  work.bjr  the  field  staff  would  be  with  tihe  farm 
supply  Industry— extremely  little  with  food  processors,  manufacturera,  retaUera  or 
wholeaalcra.  Almost  none  of  the  education  la  on  marketix^  in  the  economic  sense*  The 
field  staff  apeclallat  la  almost  totally  producer  oriented  on  an  industry  baala;  l.c.^ 
awlne,  crops,  dairy  and  the  like*  Even  the  management  ataff  (12  in  number)  with  direct 
Veaponsibilltiea  for  marketing  educational  work  do  very  little  with  agri-bualneaa  firms* 

Agricultural  Area  Agenta  (Field  sSHiby  Specialization 
and  gientele,  Indiana  Cooperative  Hxcenaion  Service,  1971 

Number  of  ^  Clientele 

Specialization   Agents  Producers  Agri-Busin 

Farm  Ma^ement  and 
\      Gedetal  Agriculture 

Crops 

Livestock: 

Beef  and  Sheep 
Dairy* 
Swine 
Poultry 

Horticulnira 
Foreatry 

TOTAL 


12 

9056 

10% 

17 

1 

90% 

10% 

7 

■90  56 

.  10% 

7 

90% 

10% 

10 

90% 

•  10% 

1 

9&i5 

.  10% 

7 

85% 

15  % 

2 

90%> 

10% 

63  , 

90% 

•  10% 
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*'Secozid»  to  whom  does  |he  University  Specialist  provide  educttioxi^i^Mrvices  in 
agriculture?  As  was  true  wiGi  the 'local  Area  Agents,  the  overwhelming  percentage  of 
their  clientele  are  agricultural  pro'ducers  (75  percent).  Lilcewlse,  the  major  share  of 
their  work  with  agri-buslnesls  would  be  providing  the  latest  producer  technology  to  the 
agrl-husiness  firm  who  in  turn  would  extend  this  information  to  their  customers.  More 
of  the  specialists  work  would  be  with  food  processors,  manufacturers,  retailers  and  • 
wholesalers  than  was  true  of  the  field  staff.  Even  so,  the  farm  supply  industry  would  be 
;  the  major  recipient.  Except  fbr  the  work  of  the  six  markedng  specialists^  almost  none  of 
the  educational  work  is  on  marketing  in  the  economic  sense. 

"This  paper  tries  to  describe  what  is  —  not  what  could  or  should  be  —  relative 

to  agricultural  extension  in  the  United  States. 

•■  •  * 

!f  we  accept  the  value  added  concept,  we  would  expect  85  percent  of  our  agri^ 
cultural  extension  effort  with  agri-buslnesa— farm  suppliers,  food  processors  and 
manufacturers,  retailers  and  wholesalers,  and  related  transportation  industries. 
Perhaps  5  percent— 10  percent  at  the  very  most  in  some  states  —  of  our  agricultural 
extension  work  is  on  the  economic  aspects  of  marketing  with  agri-business.  This  is 
likewise  true  in  agricultural  policy;  the  marketing  aspects  of  policy  have  received  little 
support  from  the  land-grant  universities  and  the  Extension  Services.  Agricultural  resear(ih 
would  have  only  a  slightly  higher  percentage  of  its  funds  comitted  to  economic  marketing  research. 
(  '      '  '         *  -. 

"The  American  public  is  committed  to  the  family  farm  of  the  United  States— in  research 
and  extensioni  The  corporate  marketing  structure  is  economically  strong  enough  to  develop 
and  carry  out  it^  own  research  and  development  program  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  thxp^ 
its  elected  represenutives— the  Congress.  Until  the  attitudes  of  the  U.  S.  people  chalge 
In  this  regard,  1  doubt  seriously  if  extension  will  expand  its 'efforts  significantly  with  Uiis 
sector  of  the  food  industry.  During  its  second  centt^jf  the  land-grant  university,  through 
its  Extension  Services,  will  continue  to  give  highest  priority  to  the  individual  farmer  and 
the  common  man.  »♦  "  - 

WhUe  the  Extension  Service  continues  to  be  committed  to  educational  programs  for 
the  family  farmer,  it  also  recognizes  that  farmers  today  are  total  citizens  of  their  com- 
munities. 

For  this  reason,  extension,  coo,  must  direct  attention  to  other  aspects  of  farm 
people's  lives  in  addition  to  the  producing  of  food  and  fiber* 

The  report  "A  People  and  a  Spirit"  lists  the  objectives,  or  missions,  of  extension 
work  on  a  national  level.  And  these  missions  must  bo  kept'  in  mind  when  considering  the 
other  types  of  programing  provided  rural  people  through  extension. 

The  missions  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  help  people  efficiently  produce  range,  farm  and  forest  products. 

2.  7b  help  jpeople  optimize  their  development  as  individuals  and  as  members  of 
the  family  and  community  (children,  youth  and  adults). 
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To  help  people*  ridfe  their  level  of  livixig  9Jod  cdileye  tM|ir  gpali  through 
wlie.reiource  zn«nigement« 

^        4«  :T6  help  people  Improve  their  commtmit/ organize 
ezjiTirozDtiieDt*  '  •  v 

5*   To  help  people  IncroMo  the  effectiveness  of  the  mtrlcetlng-distribatibn 
systeiu* 

6f  '  lb  help  iXK>pledeveIpp  as  Mpmed  leaders  for  identliyix^ 
prohldms  in  a  democratic  society. 

.  ■    ^   •    *  "  ■% 

7.  To  help  t>eople  protect  (conserve)  and  effectively  use  natural  resources. 

8*   To  assist  people  v^th  the  social  and  economic  dovelopment  of  other 
coimtries. 

While  the  Extension  Service  is  proud  of  Its  record  of  aervisg;  the  needs  of  fapn^ri 
and  others  durii^  the  past  50  years»  it  seea  trexnandous  opportunities  for  Improvii^  Its 
efforts  and  incrsasinf  its  impact.  The  xeport  "A  Fdople  and  a  Spirlt^^jprovides  basic 
guidelines  for  needed  growth  and  development  of  this  unique  educational  system.  We  urge 
the  commlttoer  to  thorouf^y  review  the  report  for  greater  detail  th'lm  diat  presented  in 
"Hard  Tomatoes  Hard  Times.*'  ^  , 


QUESnON  ONE:      TO  WHAT  EXTENT  HAS  THE  LAND^GRANT COLLEGE  SYSTEM 
•  ASSUMED  RESPONSimLITY  AND  DEVELOPED  PROGR^  ; 

:  ASSIST  FARMWORKERS  AI^D  FAIR^^^ 
•^VameRICA  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  DISPLACED  OR  AFFE^^TBP 
bEVELOPMENT  OF  NEW  AGRICULTURAL  TECHNO U)GY1* 

question,  of  course,  suggests  concern  for  two  audiences.  Tlife  first  au(Mence  ^  ' 
is  composed  of  f aacmers  aiid  tfaeir  families  who  have  left  farming  as  an  oc'cupatiott  because 
tfaey  have  been  replaced  by  imptoved  production, technologies— machines  and  methods. 
The  second  audiexice  is  composed  of  farmers  aiui  A^ 

who  have  iaeen  affected  by  agricultural  technolcjgy.  Extension  shares  tiie  concern  of  this 
committee  for  both  Audiences.  : 

Before  specific  answers  can  be  given  for  the  above  question,  we  need  to  consider, 
the  nature  of  technblogical  rtigti^pg^Tirf  the  nature  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
which  is,  in  ti^  finai  analysis,  a  system  for  voluntary  continuing  education. 
.-.      •  -  ^  ■  .  .  • 

Ihere  can  belittle  question  ijiat  through  research  and  extension  education,'  the 
land-grant  educational  system  has  contriimted  to  the  technological  changes  that  have 
^5n  place  in  agriculture.  The  ohfjective  of  these  changes  has  been  to  increase  the 
efficiency  per  man  of  agricultural  production  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  agricultural 
products.  Such  changes  have  taken  place  in  nearly  every  segment  o^  our  society  since  thiai, 
country  was  founded.  Supermarkets  have  replaced  the  comer  grocery  store.  AutomobUes|^ 
are  now  produced  by  the  thousands  on  assembly  lines  rather  than  in  backyard  gaxa^s^j^^  j^^^^ 
Houses  are  prefabricated,  reducing  the  number  of  n^en  it  takes  to  build  a  house,  i  /  /  ,a 

_13iere  are  few  who  w«?uld  support  the  premise  that  our  national  elective  should 
be  to  decrease  efficiency  of  production  pjer  man— or  to  even  keep  it  forever  constant. 
It  is  thi^  nature  of  a  dyxiamic  economy  tb  increase  its  efficiency,  and  in  all  areas  of  our  , 
society  sucjb.  increased  productivity  per  man  has  generally  resulted  in  better  products  for 
all  pepple  'al'much  lower  cast.  This  certainly  is  true  of  agriculture.  At  the  same  time, 
subh  technological  changes  produce  counterbalancing  stresses  and  problems  for  society 
to  deal  with.  "  •  ■  ■   ■     /  ■ 

In  the  case  of  agriculture,  at  least,  much  of'k^e  benefits  of  technological  change, 
have  been  passed  on  to  the  consumers  of  agriculturial  products. 

As  background,  die  following  points  seem  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the 
'  system  of  voluntary  continuing  education  that  is  extension. 

1.  The  system  is  voluntary.  Educational  iaiformation  is  made  available  to  people,  but 
it  is  not,  and  cannot  be.  Imposed  upon  people.  <^en  the  availability  of  knowledge,  an 
individual  can  change  or  not  change  as  hel^r^^^she  sees  fit.  : 

2.  Educational 'iDiormation  is  availaUe  to  all  who  want  the  information  and  who 
can  znake  use  of  it.  Each  year  each  state  hold^  thousands  of  educational  meetings  at 

state  ;  axea^  and  county'  l^els.  All  such  meetings  are  open  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  attend. 
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They^4#ft  adequately  publicized  through  public  media,  posters,  and  direct  mail*  But 
.  there  is  no  way  to  require  any  person  to  attend  ;any  tneetlngr  He  or  she  tnust  inake  tl 
ef fotf  to  attend;^  such  a  .meeting  to  acquire  technical  Inf brmiitldn;  At  th^  same  time 
literally  millions  Qf  items  o£  educational  Information  are  m^de  available  to  the  pe 
In  each  iltate  vl*/i  wid(i  variety  of  public  media— magazinQS,  newspap6rSj  radio  and 
television.  Similarly,^  free/Jextenslon  publications  are  available  for  all  who  ask  f 
,  them.  It  is  obvious,  howjev^r,  ^that  there,  is  no  way  to  require  readdsrship  of  magazi 
and  newspapers^  viewing. of  felevlsion  shows,  or  listening  to  radio  programs.  Keith 
is  there  a  way  to  require  any  person  to  as.k  fot  dr  to  read  an  educational  bulletin  i 
citcular^  .- 

3.  Most  die  the  eUjicafelon^l  infdrniatlon. available  thtough  extension  programs  , 
the  various  states  is  not  directed  toward  or  restricted  to  a  particular  income  levc: 
size  of  farm.  Approved  cultural  practices  fdr  gtdWing  cdrn— dr  any  other  crop-*-are 
same  whether  a  farmer  is  growing  100  acres  of  corn  or  l^OOO  acres,    the  breeding, 

-  feeding  and  management  practices  for  growiilfe  swine  are  the  same  whether  a  farmer 
raises  100  head  of  hogs  or  1,000  head  of  hogs  (admittedly  there  is  some  specialized 
infdrmatidn  that  can  be  made  available  to  farmers  with  specialized  large -enterprise 
dperations)^  ' 

4.  Nesarly  all  studies  of  the  effectiveness  of  education  support  the  premise 
education  is  mds^  effective  when  those  who  are  to  be  educated  have  a  Voice  in  both  - 
program  and  content.    Therein  lies^  the  strength  of  the  Coop'erative  Extension  Servlci 
since  its  programs  are  based  upon  the  expressed  needs  of  the  people  who  will  be  ser\ 
These  needs  vary  from  bounty  to  county  within  a  state  and  from  state  to  state*  Her« 
again  it  does  not  Seem  wise  to  assume  that  education  can  be  imposed  upon  people  fron 
national  level. v  There  is  little  evidence  that  would  give  credence  to  the  idea -that 
extension  would  be  nfore  on  target  if  idrected  from  the  federal  rather  than  state  or 
local  level.    Indeed  one  of  the  strengths  of  the^  CES  lies  in  the  development  of  prog 
to  meet  local  problems  and  the  needs  of  local  people  as  determined  by  them. 

We  return  now  to  Senator  Stevenson's  ispecific  question— extension  programs  to ' 
assist  farm  wo rkeri  displaced ^by  technology.  - 

We  should  recognize  first  of  all  that  not  all  of  the  reduction  in* number"  of  fax 
can  be  charged  directly  against  agricultural  techndldgy,    A  large  percentage  of  thoa 
leave  the  farm  do  so  because  they  have  reached  retirement  age  and  have  no  logical 
successor  within  their  family,  .Another  group  leaves  because  they  have  found  entployrt 
opportunities  more  in  keeping  with  family  goals.    And  still  another  group  leaves  thfe 
farm  because  they  realize  they  simply  lack  the  diverse  competencies  necessary  for 
modern  agriculture.    Having  noted  this  however,  it  is  a  fact  of  our  times  that  moder 
technology  has  made  it  possible  for  fewer  people  to  produce  food  and -fiber  .for  the 
nation. 

^  Many  states  have  established  area  agent  positions  In  community  development 
to  lead  this  work  because  it  generally  transcends  county  lines  and  focuses  On  crowth 
centers.  ^  ^  • 


^    The  Rural'  peyelopment  Act  of  1972  contaiiis  todia^  iuthorlz|ttioii  badly  needed   .  ^ 
to  help  ExtensioQ.  and  Colleges  of  Agrlcultttre  aii^sist  communities  to  develop  in  ways 
that  vdU  lead  to  ^eater  oppoitunitte^ 

'  •         '      ■  .    .    I  •■   '      .  '     1   •  '  ■  ■  ' 

We  W0144  su^st  the  foUowlflg  reasons  th^at 

■  programs:  '  Ty.-^'  '  " ,  ■    5     ...  ,  '  .  " 

1.  ExteWon's  educational  programs  ai^ibased  upon  scientific  re^^ 
primarily  in  %riciature,  family  living,  and  the  rel^d  fields— conducted  by  state 
experiment  station^*  Tlie  results  of  agricultural  research  programs  are  converted 
intx)  ^gricxdturai  extension  programs  appropriate  for  farmers,    \  ? 

'When  a  person  leaves  farming,  however,  .extension  dbes  not  h^e  a  research-  , 
based  platform  on  which  to  base  a  new  kind  of  educatldnal  program  ser(rice  except  in 
family  and  consumer-related  concerns.  And  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  experiment 
stations  Could  ever  keep  research  programs  developing  at  the  pace  necessary  to  match  the 
m any  diverse  vocations  that  ex-farmers  might  choose.  In  fact,  there  is  a  real  question 
as  to.  the  desirability  of  their  trying  to  do  so, 

2,  Extension  has  recognized  that  it  cannot  be  all  things  to  all  people.  It  has  there- 
fore pursued- the  benefits  of  co operating teith  other  educational  institutions  in  joint 
programs  of  concern  for  displaced  farmers.  Extension  must  constantly  capitalize  on  its 
uniqueness  and  not' duplicate  other  programs.     Vocational  training  for  non-farm 
employment  is  not  one  of  the  charges  that  the  Congress  has  giveiv  to  the  Extension 
Service,  ^ 

In  many  states,  extension  is  working  closely  with  high  schooj  vocational  agriculture  « 
departments  aijd  with  a  growing  number  of  junior  colleges  with  vocational  programs  to 
identify  the  need  fbi*  retraining  programs  and  to  formulate  such  programs. 

For  example,  in  niinois  a  community  resource  development  iu?ea  extension  adviser 
is  leading  and  coordinating  a  manpower-development  program  aimecf^at  rural  areas.  As- 
part  of  the  program.,  a  junior  college  is  conducting  a  labor  survey  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  State  Employment  Service  Office. 

Results  of  the  survey  will  help  extension  plan  its  educational  patograms.  Hie 
results  will  also  help  the  local  employment  office  with' its  placement  service  and  the 
junior  college  in  its  vocational  and  technical  training  programs.  The  manpower- 
development  program,  will  help  the  people  of  the  area  more  accurately  assessfuture  job 
opportunities  ,and  upgrade  their,  skills  to  take  advantage  of  what  will  be  avallaKte? 

Tbe  overall  effect  will  be  to  mo  re  effectively  provide  job  training  and  education  that 
matches  job  availability  in  the  area.  Tbe  program  is  funded  through  the  Extension  Service 
and  is  also  recognized  as  a  national  Consorted  Services  Program; 
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3.  Extension  responds  to  the  expressed  needs  of  people  as  relayed  thxou^  an 
intricate  system  of  advisory  councils  and  committees,  at  tiie  local  level  and  it  also 
respondai  to  die  mandates  of  Congress. 

This  system  has  a.good  record  of  keegjflg  extension  W9rking  on  concerns  of  local 
people  and  on  the  concerns  of  Congress  as  3:6£Lected  througi^'TOandates  and  funds. 

Programs  have  grown  wfth  irural  residents  and  urban  people  and  moi^^ funds  have  , 
been  sought  to  expand  such  programs.  However,  to  be  effective  widi  those  y^ho  are 
poorly  educated,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  work  on  a  one-to-one  basis  and  present  * 
resources  would  not  go  very  far  toward  meeting  the^^ds. '  Here  again,  extension  has 
recognized  that  many  social  agencies  have  been  set  up  to  meet  many  of  diese  needs,and 
extension  has  cooperated  to  make  them  more  effective.  In  addition,  special  ^consumer  . 
programs  have* been  launched  by  extiension  and,  of  course,  die  Expanded  Food  and  Nutrition 
Education  Program,  for  which  special  funds  have  been  provided,  strikes  directly  at  die  . 


problem. 

What  about  the  second  audience— -farmersj^stlll  on  the  farm  who  have  been  affected 
by  agricultural  technology?  ^ 

Neither  extension  nor  the  total  land-grant  college  system  could  have  isolated 
farmers  from  the  technological  trend  in  this  country— even  if  it  were  considered  desirable 
to  do  so. 

Many  farmers,  especially  those  Tvlth  small  units  and  those  with  marginal 
managerial  competencies,  will  continue  to  be  caught  in  the  cofet-price  squeeze. 

The  small  fanner  as  w^l  as  his  larger  neighbor,  benefits  from  efficiencies  of 
prodtiction.  The  need  is  for  specially  developed  management  programs  and  for  more 
effective  motivation  mediods  and  dellvei:^  system]^. 

Too  often,  it  is  the  marginal  farmer  who  could  benefit  most  IJrom  extension's 
programs,  but  who,  for  a  variety  of  reaons,  does  not  attend  meetings,  field  days  and 
other  educational  ,events.  Similarly,  it  is  he  who  is  most  difficult  to  reach  thrpu^  the 
public  press  and  broadcast  media.  f 

3^at  is  the  answer? 

In  the  typical  state,  for  example,  the  average  number  of  extension  staff  members 
per  county  working  with  adult  audiences  is  1. 5.  If  these  total  resources  were  shifted  to 
a  counselllng-type  service  for  low-income  farmers,  we  could  reach  only  a  small 
percentage  of  die  potential  audience.  .     ,     •  . 

Effective  programs  with  disadvantaged  farmers  require  intensive  work  by 
specialized  field- staff  trained  in  counseling  and  guidance,  group  dynamics  and  management 
techniques.  Ways  and  means  of  reaching  more  persons  among  this  group  was  the  subject 
of  ;an  Intensive  study  by  Extension  in  1967. 


The  rdport  of  the  Project  m  Committee  to  the  ExteAsion  Comra  .ttee  on 
Organizationar' Policy  (ECOP)  iB  entitled  "Extension's  ResppnalbUlty  Farmers 
and  Randiers  with  Gross  Farm  Income  Less  Ihd^  $10|000. 

In  the  section  on  finaxwinfiTi  the  report  li;^t6%e  basis  for  program  implementation 
for  reaching  the  people  In  that  category  In  1967.  ' 


These  are  the  points: 


su  Initial  efforts  should  be  directed  to  full-time  and  share 
million  farmers)  to  determine  their  specific  classificatio$i,  interests 
opportunities. 

b.  Major  continuing  efforts  should  be  .directed  toward  the  fuU- 
productive  potential  and  interests  in  agrlcultute. 


ope  cators 


dme  farmers* 


onaLly 


c.  Twelve  hundred  additional  agents  would  be  required  nati( 
600,000  of  the  1. 2  million.  Assuming  that  one  speclaHied  field  agenjt 
total  farm  operator  population  of  500  over  a  period  of  years,  the 
will  continue  to  work  with  the  remaining  600, 000. 


prei  lent 


d.  A  minimum  of  200  additional  man-years  equivalent  of  specijaliat  time  will  be 
needed  to  adequately  stQ>port  the  specialized  agents. 


e.  '  Pilot  efforts  should  be  explored^  to  determine  the  effectiven 
extension  aides.  A  ratio  of  three  aides  to  each  professional  reiqulrec 
aides. 


The  critical  fact  of  limited  resources  is  one  reason  Extension 
state  shave  placed  increased  emphasis  on  xUass  media  and  the  " 
information  through  representatives  of  other  groups  and  agencies 
with  this  audience. 


wh) 


However,  special  programs  have  been  developed  for  many  low 
by  redirecting  present  resources  and  through  special  project  grants, 
been  successful  and  funds  havp  been  requested  In  the  federal  budget 
implement  the  recommendations  of  the  study. 


(about  1.2 
and  potential 


to  work  with 
can  work  with  a 
reimainlng  ataff 


tss  and  best  use  of 
3,600  extension 


;>ervic6S  inmost 
Wholesaling"  of 

are  lii  contact 


-resource  farmers 
.^These  efforts  have 
for  several  years  to 
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^2I0M  THHEE:    WHAT  DO  YOU  SEE  AS  THE  APPROHllATE  JfUTURB  ROLE  OF 
^THS  GOLLBGES      3.890,  THE  SO-CALLED  "BLACiC  LAJ©- 
,        '     ,         •  GHA2fr  COLLEGES"? 

Collesoi  of  1890  hav«  a  challenge,  an  opportunity,  and  a^^ 
inportant  role  to  play  ai  a  part  of  the  total  reiearch  and  aducar* 
tionaX  effo^  raqtulred  to  h<Ap  lolre  the  probleoa  of  xural  Aaerlisa. 
Organizational  arrangeaenti  nav  provide  for  theie  cplXegei  to  be<« 
cona  an  Integral  pajrt  of  the  total  planning  process  in  cooperation 
vith  the  Land-Orant  Colleges  of  1362»   Together  they  vill  designate 
reitponslbllitles  for  phases  of  the  prograa  to  assm^t  that  •exlstini^ 
and  futurt  cqopetsAcles  vill  be  most  effectively  used.  ' 

The  suhconnittee  vill  be  provided  vith  an  elaboration  of  the 
roles  of  the  Colleges  of  I896  by  a  distinguished  re]>r«sentativ«  Of 
those  colleges. 


/ 


ERIC 


QUEStECH  FOUR?    WHO  ARE  THE  CWRREHT  BENEFICIARIES  OP  THE  RESEARCH  . 

AlO  OTHER  EPFOPTS  OP  THE  lAND-GRANT  COLLEGES,  AND 
BOES  YOUR  dROAlaZAnON  CONSIDER  THE  CURRENT  , 
ALLOCATICK  t)P  ^NSTITUTICKAL  RESOURCES  AND  DISTRI- 
BUTION 0?  BEKEfPITS  EQUITABIE? 

Scienbe  tad  technology  h«vo  pliycd  loading  rolei  in  the  devel- 
opment of  ^ur      S*  econowjf*   Puhlicly  lupported  refearch  in  the, 
atate  dgricidtural  ejcperiiwint  atationa  and  the  USDA  haa  been  the. 
jprimary  aource  of  new  infonoAtioa  Tot  the  food  and  agricultural 
fiher  induatrjr  of  thii  counljry.   The  atate  agricultural  ^Jxperiment 
atations  are  a  part  of  the  atate  univeraity  syatem  of  education^ 
reiearch,  and  extenaion  education  with  the  focal  point  of  theae 
programa  being  the  collegea  of  agriculture.   Agricultural  J?eaearch 
often  carried  out  ;Jointly  witlj,  USDA  reaearch  agenciea.  ia  buttreaaed 
by  privately  aupported  indtutrii^l  reaearch*    One  of  the  character- 
iatida  of  American  agriculture  that  haa  won  worldwide  acclaim  i a  ita 
atrong  pu'Blicly  aupported  reaearch  program  that  providea  a  acientific 
fgbd  technological  baae  ao  important  to  modem  agriculture « 

V.    In  anawering  queationa  on  the  beneficlariea  of  reaearch  carried 
onD>  land-grant  collegea,  on^  muat  conaider  the  inherent  nature  of 
acientific  reaearch  and  inveatigation  in  the  broad  context  of  our 
national  acientific  endeavor*^ 

'  Recognizing  the  danger  of  orveraimplification,  we  auggeat  that 
there  arc^  two  baaic  categoriea  of  reae«rch«   The  firat,  and  perhapa 
moat  imporiBpt>  fa  reaearch  that  ia  deaigned  to  dia cover  new  knowl- 
edge without  knowing  at  the  time  the  reaearch  ia  done  exactly  how 
thi^  new  knowledge  will  be  uaed  in  th6,  real  world.    Some  tend  to  re- 
fer to  thia  type  of  reaearch' aa  baaic  or  fundamental  reaeartih,  and 
the  meinbara  of  thia  committee  are  familiar  with  ita  role  in  ultimately' 
guiding  programa  of  economic  and  aocial  improvement* 

The  aecond  category  of  reafartih^  often  referred  to  aa  applied 
reaaarch,  aeeka  aolutioni  to  problem!  identified  by  varioua  aegment* 
of  the  food  and  fiber  induatry*   In  addition,  farmera  themaelvta  often 
identify  problema  needing  reaearch* 

The  atate  experiment  atatioha  of  ouT'  atate  land-grant  collegea 
hrt  actively  involved  in  bbth 'categoriea  of  reaearch,  and  it  ia 
rpther  academic  to  engage  in  a  debate  on  \ihether  baaic  or  applied  re- 
aearch is  the  moat  important*  -Baaic  reaearch  with  iio  hope  of  future 
application  ia  waated«   Applied  reaearch  without  ita"  roota  in  baaio 
reiearch  ia  little  more  than  gueaawork. 

In  moat  atate  experiment  atatiooa  reaearch  projecta  can  be 
grouped  under  the  following  broad  claaaificationa:^    ^  ^ 

1*    Thoae  deaigned  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  farm  production 
and  the  quality  of  farm  producta. 
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2*  Thoie  deiignecL  to  Inrprbva  tl^a  managemant  and'  dadalon* 
oaldng  ipordceaaaa  in  the  operation  of.  the  total  fara  enterpriae* 

•  '  *'.'■'        "  " 

3*   Thoae  deai^ned  to  iinprove  the  affactiveneaa  of  markist-*. 
ing  procedurec  axid  to  maintain  product  quality* 

k*    Those  defigned^to  foster  the  development  of  stronger' 
rural  cootrnmitiea  and  the  social  and  huaineaa  inatitutions  Mervlng 
hoth  farm  and  non^-flrm  puhl5;cs*   .  . 

Those  designed  to  conserve  our  nM^tural  readurces  anud  to 
improve  the  (jualdliy  of  our  environiiient*  '\ 

•  -    '  •  y     .       ■-.  ■ 

6*   Those  4eiligned  to  improve. famiOy  living  |u:id  the  c^mser** 
vation  of  human  resources/  *  k 

7*  Those  designed' to  Improve  the  health  and  welfare  of  both*  , 
anlmala  and  peopXe*     *  ^ 

Xn  each  of  J^h^se  categories  there  are  usuaUy  three 
claries  of  research*  . 

"J        ♦  .    '  " 

The  first'ai;id  perhaps  the  most  important  beneficiary  of  all 
agriculture  resae|xch,  regardless  of  category,  is  the  general  public. 
Through  reaearch,,  the  genernl  pubUc  has  been  provided  with  hlgh- 
q^iallty  fooda^at  the  lowest  possible  cost.   Through  research,  the 
general  public  has  been  provided  knowledge  to  improyie  healthy 
(iommunltiea,  family  Mfe  and  social  institubions« 

•  '  *  '  '         ■  ^ 
The  second,, beneficiary  group,  of  course,  is  composed  pf  those 

farmer*  who  ap^ly  the  knowledge  gained  through  rcpiearch  in  -pro- 
ducing food  and  fiber  and  who  als6  improve-  their  managerial*  sklUa* 
As  indicated  in  our  response  to  (questions  one  and  two,  t'eaearch 
'knowledge  is  made  available  to  all' ptople  and  is  not  restrioted  to 
any  one  audiencl  hy  level  of  income  or  size  of  enterprise.   It  is 
regrettable  that  not  all  of  t^e  farmers  take  equal  advent  age.  "of  the 
knowledge  that  U  made  availal)le  to  them.  . 
•  '  '    .  * 

The  third  beneficiary  group  is  ^composed  of  those  businesses^ 
and  Indus triea  which  p.rovld*  production  inputs  for  agriculture  and  , 
which  also  provide  proceasing,  distributioft.  and  sale  of  egrl-- 
cultural  products. 

'V  .      .  "  .  ' 

A  few  example^  ahould  bo  ample  -to  illustrate  these  points. 

The  table  (following  page)  prepared  by  agricultural  economiat 
John  T.  Scott,  Jtr.,  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agri-*^ 
culture  shows  the  effects  of  agricultural  reaeerch  c6upled^wlth 
educational  programs  on  certain  production  and  price  structures  for 
^he  period  1950  to  I970. 
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•i>roduction  ana  Ppict  Cbtngo*  1950-X970 


Com 


1950 


Rroduotlon  a«8  ^illicm  bu. 

Xitia/acart  39.Q  buihmli 

J)oia«ttio  fetd  lUft*  2*?  biUion  bu. 

Actual  jriti*      currant  doUtr*  ♦l.Jf9  pat*  bu* 
Katiaatad  1970  prica  vitH  1950 
produotipa  .         ^•'^9  par  bu* 


Production 
Far  capita   ♦  . 

Actual  prica  lu  currant  dollwr* 
Eati»ataeH970  prica  vith  1950 
productliM 


9 billion  lb. 
60*6  lb. 
$.69  par  ib» 

$.69  par  lb. 


1970 

k.k  bilUon  bu.; 
78.0  bushala 

3*6  billion  bu. 
$1.20  par  bu. 

$2.11  par  bUt 


a.2  billion  lb* 
ni.if  lb. 
$,60'par  lb. 

!  $1*36  par  lb* 


%  Change 
+100^  . 


+128^ 
-13% 
+97? 


Pork 


Broduction 
Par  capita 

Actual  prica  In  currant  dollars 
Hatinatad  1970  prica  with  1950 
-  production 


U.2  billion  lb.* 
71.2  lb. 
$.35  par  lb. 

$.35  par  lb. 


13.2  bUUon  Ib?^ 
65.9  lb. 
$.3^  par  lb. 

$.1(0  ptr  lb. 


+18? 
-7? 

+iHi 


Poultry 

Production  3.3  biUion  lb. 

Par  capita         v  26.3  lb. 

Actual  prlea  In  currant  *ollari   $.30  par  lb* 
Hftiaatad  1970  prica  vith  1950 
production  $.30  par  lb* 


12.1  billion  lb.  +267? 

kh,7  lb.  +70? 

$.16  par  lb.  '-hit 

$.58  par  lb.  +93? 


H  4 
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Vsinc  corn  production  as  ah  exanplo,  farmeri,  by  &p?)lyinc 
reiulti  oi  research,  were  abJLe  to  increase  yieldi  per  ocre  100 
percent  during  the  20-year  poriod  end  total  production  by  57  par- 
cent.    Thii  increased  production  persdtited  a  kk  porconfc  increalio 
in  tho  aiaount  of  corn  used  Tor  lives tock  feedt   While  the  yiel()*per 
acrer  and  the  total,  production  vent  up  during  this  period)  the^rice 
per  bushel  decreased  by      jjercent.   If  ve  had  paintained  corn  3pro- 
duct^on  at  19^0  levels ,  there  would  have  been  less  available  as 
livestock  feed  sn4  the  price  per  bushel  vould  have  been  ^2  pe)rccnt 
higher.  ,  t« 

When  com  production  is  translated  into^vestock  production,  * -.^ 
we  see  how  the  consular  has  benefited.    Because  of  increased  feed  .  '.^ 
supplies  I  farsiers  were  a^le  to  increase  beef  production  128  percent 
permitting  an  increase  of  6^^  percent  in  per  capita  beef  consumption, 
but  the  price  per  pound  decreased  13  Percent.    If  we  had  maintained 
production  levels 'at  the  1950  figure,  beef  prices  would  have  been- 
97  percent  higher  in  1970  than  they  actually  were.   A  comparable 
picture  unfolds  in  the  area  of  poultry  production,  and  there  has  been 
soae  benefit  tO'consucers  in  pork  production. 

In  sumniary/  then,  we  can  say  that  research  in  the  area  pf  food' 
production,  with  special  es]phasis  on  corn  production,  has  rakulted 
in  the  following  benefi1;s: 

r 

^  ^'  X.'  Greater  volup^  of  food  at  lover  prices  than  otherwise  would 
have  ^been  'possible . 

^'2.    Composition  of  the  diet  higher  in  animal  products  than  would 

otherwise  b^possible. 

1 

3*    Increased  share  of  the  consumers*  income  made  available  for 
non-food  items. 

\    Labor  and  other  resources  froci  food  prodfuction  released  for 
other  production  and  services  to  consumers  and  society, 

5.    Gains  to  innovative  farmers  and  Jpodowners  sufficietht  to 
bring  tt^^th  this  abundant  supply.  ^ 

Two  years  ago  the  nation's  com  supply  was  threatened  by  southern 
com  leaf  blicfht.    i^ouj^  the  application  of  corn  breeding  research 
conduct«d  at  the  state  experiment  stations  .'and  by  co.'rjnercial  qorn 
coMpanlaa,  It  w  |»oaaibla  to  provide  farnara  with  hybrid  atraiui  of 
com  vhieh  vara  aithar  lasa  auaceptibla  or  not  auacaptibla  at  all  to 
thia  diatasi.    How  doaa  ona  identify  the  banaficiaxiaa  of  thia  rasaarch? 

Tha  recant  **Hard  Toouitoaa^  Hard  tiaai**  quoted  rasaarch  effort 
as  naaaurad  by  iciantiat-man-yaara  in  tha  atati  agricultural  axpari- 
'    sent  atationa  in  flacal  yaara  1966  and  1969.    It  doaa  not  land 
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credibility  to  the  Btvdy  to  have  Uied  fiictl  I969  data  when  1970 
and  1971  could  have  been .oTatained  ai  a  matter  of  public  record, 
Furthermore,  a  caiual  appraiaal  of  only  one  jihaie  of  a  prograa  a* 
complex  aa  the  itate  agricultural  experiment- atation*  can  eaiily 
lead  to  miirepretentation  of  facta.    Let  ua  highlight  a  fewpointi. 
Meaittf-ed  in.terma  of  acientiat-manryears,  total  reaearch 'effort  , 
«     of  the  agricultural  experiment  attfitiona  decreaaed  from  6,lif9  SiMT 
in  1966  to  5,1^3  SMT  in  I97I.   ^iyia  ia  a  decreaae  of  k36  SMTVa  or 
7»1  percent.   During  the  aaoe  period  there  vaa  an  increaae  from 
230,696,000  to  301,030,000  dollAra.    Thia  ia  an  increaae  of 
70,33^,000  dollara  or  30,5  percent.    Seventy  million  dollara  ia 
a  iubatant.ial  Increaae  in  funda.   However,  aaaumlng  a  6  percent 
,      annual  increaae  in  coat  a  of;  doing  reaearcih,  which  ia  actually  leaa 
than  that  which  haa  occurred,  it  would  have  required  an  increaae 
of  about  96  million  to  have  maintained  program  at  the  current  level 
of     '66.   Thua,  in  effect]  programa  at  the  atate  atationa  In^ 
ry  71  are  abort*  about  26  million  to  keep  up  the  level  of  FT  66, 

Although  there  Vaa  a  net  decreaae  of  if36  SWf'a  during  the 
period  ry  66-71,  Bome  of  the  reaearch  problem  areaa  were  aubatan- 
tiaUy  increaied.    Increaaea  are  particularly  aigpificant  con- 
aidering  that  it  vaa  neceaaary  to  ahift  reaourcea  out  of  what  vaa  ^ 
.  Judged  to  be  lower  priority  areaa  into  thoae  of  higher  priority.. 
For  example,  one  grdup  9f  reaearch  problem  areaa  liated  aa 
"Improved  Community  Servicea  and  Environment"  vaa  increaaed.  from 
U21  SMy  in  FT  66  to  605  SK3f  in  71.    Thia  ia  an  increaae  of  *lBi|  SWf 
or"U3.7  percent.    During  the  aame  period  there  waa  an  increaae  of 
13  million  dollara  in  funda  in  thia  area  of  reaearch  or  an  increaae 
of  88  percent.  -  Thia  emphaaizea  that  nOt  onljy  were  the  SMT'a  in- 
creaaed,  but  an  even  larger  increaae  vaa  made  in  funda  ao  that 
Bcientiata  working  in  thia  area  were  more  adequately  aupported  thuh 
they  had  been  previoualy.    In  another  aeriea  of  reaearch  problem 
^areaa  grouped  «under  the  general  heading  "Kalae  Level  of  Living  of 
Rural  I^opla"  there  ia  a  decreaae  of  2  SKf  from  lUo  in  FIT  66  to  138 
in  Ti  71.   Thia  ia  a  decreaae  of  l.ii  percent.    Their  increaae  in  . 
funda  during  thia  aame  period  givea  a  aomewhat  different  picture. 
There  vaa  an  increaae  of  2.6  million  dollara  from  F!^  61  to  F^  71 
wbidh  ia  a  65  percent  increaae  over  the  Ft  66  level t 

Theae  examplea  aerve  to  illuatrate  prioritiea  placed  on  theae 
two  iaportant  areaa  of  work  by  the  atate  agricultural  experiment 
atationa  ind  to  indic|te  that  aubatantial  ahifta  are  being  made  to 
meet  the^eda  even  tl^gh  in  total  the  effort  atill  Talla^far  ahort 
ot  the  naeda.  * 
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QUESTION  FiVB :    WHAT  MECHANISMS  ARE  NEEDED,  IF  ANY,  TO  MAKE 
THE  I^l^-GIIANT  COLLEGE  SYSTEM  ACCX)t^^ 
THE  PUBLIC  IMTEKEST?  ARE  ckANGES  NEEDED  IN  THE  .  . 

COMPOSraON  01^  ADVISORY  COMMITTBES  AT  EITHER  THE 
NATIONAL  LEVEL  OR  ON  INDIVIDUAL  CAMPUSgS?  IS  IT     .  » 
NECESSARY  TO  HAVE  MORE  PUBLIC  DISCLOSURE  iREGARDING  ' 
RESEARCH  PROJECTS,  ADMINISTRATIVE  OPERATIONS, 
FOUNDATION  ACHVITIES,  FI&CAL  POLICIES,  PATENT  AND 
LICENSING  PRACTICES,  INDUi^  /llY  CONTRIBUTIONS,  AND 
POTENTL^L  FACULTY  CONFLICTS  OF  INTiEREST? 

Wo  WOlfld  submit  that  the  success  oiP  extenalott  in  the  respective 
resulted  from  two  key  characteristics.  First,  die  close  partnership  of  exteaaion  with  , 
the  state  experiment  stations  which  has  provided  input  of  sclentlficallyvalidated 
kaowledge  upon  which  to  hase  educational  programs*  And  second,  its  responsiveness  and 
accountability  t6  local  people  and  their  problems  at  the  jcounty  level. 

It  is  doubtful  that  one  can  lied  very  miany  programs  in  the  United.  States  whose 
programs  and  finances  are  reviewed  by  so  many  people.  For  the  most  part,  Extension 
pQople  and  their  vork  are  to tallji'  exposed  before  the  ntany  councils  and  planning 
committees.  And  it  Is  important  to  remember  that  more  than  90  percent  of  the  people  ; 
making  up  the  advlsb:cy  councils  in  the  36p0  counties  in  the  nation  are  farmers  and 
homemakers— not  representatives  of  agri-business  firms. 

The  strength  of  extension,  contrary  to  suggestions  in  the  report  "Hard  tomatoes 
HarS  Tlmes•^  lies  in  the  involvement  of  local  advisory  councils  and  committees,  and 
locri  groups  and  program-planning  units.  Obviously,  Apt  all  advisory  committees  and  . 
planning  groups  in  each  county  of  each  state  have  adequate  representation  f  rozh  all 
possible  audience  groups.  But  Jitere  is  a  continuing  effort,  to  make  such  groups  as 
representative  as  possible  within  the  realities  of  effective  program  management. 

Ihe  work  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  is  on  continudus  public  display. 
Public  print  and  broadcast  media  are  effectively  used  not  only  to  carry  educational 
information  but  to  inform  the  public  concerning  educational  meetii^s>  field  days  ai^  other 
events.  In  many  states— perhaps  most— local  extension  programs  are  reviewed  by  county 
governing  boards  which  must  appropriate  cojunty  funds  to  help  support  local  extension 
programs.  Extension  programs  are  further  scrutinized  by  state  legislators  who  appropriati 
titSLto  I'unds  for  extension  work.  Rcpoits  arc  filed  annually  with  the  state  and  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  In  addition,  thc,s|;ates  are  using  SEMIS,  a  computerized 
management  information  system»that  tutors  each  extension  staff  member  and  administratiot 
tp  see  whore  time  is  being'  spent.    '  '   .  . 

Finally,!  extension  is  now  subject  to  all  federal  requirements  for  civil  rights  and* 
equal  employment  opportunity. 

,  Another  point  to  consider  is  the  constant  evaluation  extension  workets  get  because 
participation  in  their  programs  is  voluntary.  Programs  that  lack  relevance,  ot  in  other 
ways  are  inadequate,  are  quickly  exposed  because  people  simply  will  not  particip^ite  in  them 
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in  all  candidness,  we  caimot  l?^Ueve  that  new  or  additional  mechanismti 
are  needed  to  assure  responsivenesai  to  the  needs  of  people  or  accountabUlty  for 
existing  programs. 

In  the  area  of  research,  we  would  point  out  that  land-gtant  colleges  are  public 
institutions  and,  as  such,  the  records  are  avaUable  to  the  public.  From  years  of 
experience  it  has  been  determined  that  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  making 
general  release  volumes  thatVould  be  required  to  list  the  titles  and  objectives  of  more 
than  16  thousand  projects  especially  since  tl^e  real  meaning  of  total  research  «f  fort*  are 
recorded  as  published  Journal  articles  and  bulletins.  For  those  interested  in  specific 
areas  of  work,  the  information  is  available  and  is  frequently  provided  to  show,  the  nature 
and  level  of  research  effort.  In  fact,  begimilng  in  1966,  there  is  an  annual  Inventory  _ 
of  all  SAES  ahd  USDA  research  wade  a  matter  of  record  and  updated  annually  in  what  . 
is  colled  the  "Current  Research  Information  System".  In  addition  to  the  Usting  of  SMY 
and  funds  for  each  of  the  more  than  20  thousand  research  projects,  there  also  is  given 
the  objectives  of  each  of  the  projects  and  a  brief  progress  report  alopg  with  publications. 
A  summary  of  the  SMY  and  funds  are  published  annually.  Progress  reports  and  simUar 
information  are  in  the  system  and  are  available  to  anyone  on  request.  We  have  been  y 
working  hard  to  improve  this  system  and  real  progress  has  been  made.  It  is  no  simple 
task  to  develop  and  maintain  a  system  this  complex  that  will  be  as  readily  available  on 
short  notice*  We  eventually  hope  that  it  will  be. 

Most  of  the  state  stations  have  advisory  committees  that  have  important  inputs  in 
identifying  the  priority  problems  for  research  at  the  state  stations.  These  representatives 
are  selected  from  leaders  iSp^^esentlng  all  segments  of  society.  It  is  not  easy  to  assure 
complete  representation  on  these  advisory  committees  because  some  groups  do  not  have 
recognCsed  spofesmen,  Tte  17adyisory  committees  to  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  is  lllustrattve  of  how  those  operate.  Some  280  persons  oelected  from 
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'The  1890  land^Grant:  Coilft$ti 
P«tt«  Prtt«nt  and  Future 


^    StatapMnt  B*for«  thi 
U*  S.  Sanact  i^ubcottiitcaa  on  Migratory  j:»abor 

Praaldant  Alvln  Ip  Xhonaa^  Praljla  Vlaw  A  &  M  Collaga 

for  tha  • 


National  Aaiociiition  of  Stata  Univaraitiaa  and  Land-Grant  Collagat 


June  20 »  1972 


(Fraparad  with  tha  aifiitanca  of  Dr,  Herman  B.  Swith,  Jr.,  Director*  Office  for 
Advancenent  of  Public  Negro  Collegeg  and  Dr.  Oziai  Fearion,  DiActor,  Rural  Co«- 
ttj^ity^Aaailtance  Conaortiuai,  National  Asioeiation  of  State  Unlviriitiea  and 
Land-Grant  Collagai.) 
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For  almost  one  hundred  years  black  institutions,  -coinmojnl^LJte£.erre(^  to^, 

>  .  ■•  .  v  . ■ 

.a$  1890  schools,  hav6  functioned  as  land-grant  colleges  serving -black i-  brown^  r- 

alia -poor  white  people  of  merit*  and  need  in  rural  /  as  well  as  urban,  settings 

in  terms  of  their  perceived  human  needs. and  in  t6rms  of  needs ^d  opportunities^: 

jin'the  general  American  society.  '  vv 

The  Past  \ 

•■■         ■■    .  ■  '  :■  .-  ■  ■        ■  ' 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  in  tprman,  Mississippi,  was 

.  ■  -  ■.  .  ■      •      ■  '  ■ 

designated  in  .187'8  by  the  Mississippi  legislature  as  a  laiid-grant  college  for 
Negroes  under  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862.    The  first  president, 
Hiram  R.  Revels,  who  wais^^-the  first  black  man  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  resigned  that  position  to  assume  the  presidency  of  Alcorn  because 
he  saw  it  as  a  greater  oppo^rt unity,  to  be  of  service  to  his  people  during  a  . 
time  of  great  need  rii^- region  where  people  suffered  from  their»need  for 
leadership,  educatioiWand  service. 

'  Legislative  and- coiigressional  activity  ajnid  inactivity  prevented  Alcorn 
A  5  M   College  from  receiving  funding  as  entitled  by  r*easori  of  its  status  as 
a  land-granteinstitution.    The. activity  anjjw  inactivity,  however,  did  not  prevent 


J  thei  institution  from  setting  about  the  task  of  developing  a  program  designed  ta 
provide  broad  leadership,* educational  opportunities,  and  service  activities  . 
for  the  severely  disadvantaged  black  people  of  Mississippi  durinfe  the  latter 
decades  of  the  last <^century. '  '\ 

Following  establishment' of  the' fir^t  black  land -grant  college  other  sUch 
schools  were  established  or  designatedr  at  different  .times  thro^h' 19^8,  /the  • 
date  establishing  Federal  City  College  as  a  land-grant  coUegej^ 


r 

ft. 


The  foregoing  bit  of  generally  ol^cure  American  history^  captures  the 
tradition,  -  commitment  and  record  of  black  land-grant  institutions.  ^ 

Born  of  real  need  among  a  tflearly  visible  constituency;  rallied  to  }af 
the  oppiressed  constituency,  both  the  educated  kiid  the  uneducated;  tra(3[itionaHy 
underfinaricedf  and  under-suppbrted  generally,  the  1890  iristi tut ions  have  achieved, 
a  remarkable  record  of  leadership,  education,  and  service  which  is  <5tched 
indelibly  upon  the  record  of  educational  history  in  the- nation*  -  *- 

During. hard  years  when  scarcely  .any  favorable  sentiment  for  their 
existence  was  evident  and  when  financial  and  prof essiona!  support;  was'  difficult 
to  obtain,  and  then  in  insufficient  proportion>  leadership  of  the  iiB90  land-  r 
grant  institutions  addressed  itself  to  the  task  of  identifjring  people,  prpblems, 
needs,  and  potential  and  responding  thereto.  '  , 

The  black  land-grant  cbllegeis  have  related  histirically  with  the  problems 
of  human  and  conimunity  resource  development.    The  achievements  of  these  insti-  ^ 
tutions  through  their  products  and  services  have  been  nothing  less  than 
phenomenal  when  measured  against  the  meager  resources -they  were  given,  com- 
paratively speaking,  with  which  to  do  a  job.   -Their  graduates  have  gone. on  to 
achieve  the  highest  honors  possible  through  providing  services  to  the  individual 
and  the  nation.    Thj  range  of ^^nv-plvenient  of  these  products  extends  from* 
personal  advisors  to  the  n^ti.on*s  youth  to  personal  advisors  to  presidents 
of  ^^ft^world's  top  governn^t^he  United  States  of  America.      '  . 

-   These  achievements  have  resulted  from  a  refusal  t^  shrink  or  falter 
*in  the  face  of  (1)  a  less  thefti  receptive  climate,  (2)  a  lack  of  professional 
and  financial  support,  C3)  a  ^ver61y ^disadvantaged  clientele  to  be  served, 
and  (4)  an  assortment  of  other^  disadvantaged.    The  189q,  institutions,'  then, 
are  not  new,  untried,  or  untested.  , 


the;  Present: 

'      /today |/pn9-thi^^  of  the  nation *s  4>Ia<;ks»  niarljr  eight  million',  are  still 
pOPjri  according  to  a.-reccrts  U.  S.  government  publication*  The  Poor  ia  1970: 
A  Chartboot.   Matiy  of  these  individuals  live  in  the  non-metrppo  11  tan. areas 
of  America  iand  account  for  47.6  percent  of  the  25  million  poor  in.pur  nation*  ; 

,^veh  iribro" important Jy^  a  vast  njajority  of  these  individuals  have  or  had  their 
roots  planted  in  the  Southern  region  #F  America,  which  accounts  for  U.S.. 
jnilliort  poor,  or  45*0  percent  of  all  the  poor  in  the  nation.    It  is  in  this 
i?egion>  designated  as  the  South  by  the  U-  S.  Census  Bureau,  that  the  seventeen 
1890  land-grant  'institutions,  incliiding^Tuskegee  institute,  are  situated. 

.   These  institutions  have  been  providing  vital  servicc$  to  meet  the  needs  of 

their  individual  states,  as  well  as  the  region,  the  nation,  find  the  world, 

since  the  latter  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  :  ^. 

The  fact  that  some ^60  percent  of  the  nation* s  blacks  still  live  in  the 
.'   '  '  •     •  . 

stateg* in  which  the  "1890  institutions  are  located,  ..with  close  to  SO  percent 

of  these  still  residing  inf rural  areas,  serves  further  to  dramatize  the  need  , 

for  addition|l  funds  to  proper jLy  support  them.    The  challenge  for  these  insti- 

*  tutions  to  keep  abreast  of  societal  needs  is  also  heightened  by  the  recent 

phenomena  of  an  increased  poverty  comipg  on  the  heels  o^  a  decade  of  prosperity 

Fifty-three  percent  of  the  1.1  million  inhrease  in  the  .number  of  poor  betvteemi 

1969  and  1970,  occurred  outrfide  of  ^r  metropoljitan  areas.  '  * 

The  greatest  resource  to  l?e  found  in  the  rural  areas'- of  Ametifta,  now  as'  ' 
'  •  -  •  ,   •*  ^ 

at  the  time  of  the  ini^l  establishment  of^the  land-grants  college' concept,  is; 

-   the  human  resource.    It  i^i  thf|i  development  df  ^this  mo^t  important  resource  that 

*  ^  <i  ■, 

-^has  artd  continues  td  command  the  attenf^pn  of  the  1890  institutions. 


;«      Preliminary  sta^stics  for  the  Juije,  1972.  graduations  at^the^  189a         ;  \ 
institutions  indicate  that  slightly  nipre.than  12^000  students/  mostly  products 
of  poor  economic  background s,  were  gradulCt'ed.    Consistent -^ith  ef^ofts  •to.meet 
the  challenges  of  expanded  educational,  vocational,  and  societal  needls^  an 
increasingly  large  numbei^  of  these  graduates  were  trained  in  new  areas  of 
specialization  such  as  human  ecology  and  computer  .technology. 

While  it  is  an  historical  fact  that  the  1890  colleges  have  not  received 
an  equitable  allocation  of  financial  resources,  the  prospep.ts  of  positive  change 
loom  ahead.    It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  black  ii[istitutipns  are  receiving 
and  profiting  from  an  increased  level  of  financial  support  from  federal  agencies* 
especially  the  United  Sta^^es  Department  of  Agriculture.    Through  USpA,  twelve  and 
one-half  million  dollars  for  research  and  extension  becam.e  available  to  the 
1890  colleges  In  FY  71.    Major  programmatic  foci  generated,  subsequently,  by  the 
colleges  slQ^ort  the  mission  to  address  pressing  human  resource  development 
problems  of  rural  America.  < 

An  important  start  has  now  been  made.  *  Today  for  the  first  time  the  1890 
institutions  are  receiving  rather  significant  grants  from  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  research  and  service  projects,  which  promise  tp  be  of 
significance  for  their  historic  constituents  and  for  the  entire  natibn^ 

Illustrative  grants  help  to  document  the  gfineralizations: 

Florida  ASM  -  an  initial  research  grant *of  $265,000  to  study  the-- 
migratory  habits  of  the  mayfly.    The  grant  is  tenevlm^  for  the  remainder  of 
this  century,    A  FAMU  professor.  Dr.  William  L.  Peterfi^s  an^^^hority  on  the 
insect,  and  the  role  and  impact  of  mayflies  migratory  habits  upon  continental 
drift.    The  findings  may  support  the  theory  that  the  continents  were  once  a 
solid  land  mass  that  have  drifted  apart. 
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Fort  Valley  -  an  initial  grant  of  over  $200,000  for  research  on 
the?  poverty  .cycle  in. rural  families;  the  location -and  the  historic  service 
of  Fort  Vail ey' qualifies  it.tq  take  *  unique  approach  to.  this  opportunity. 

Nortli'  Ckrolina  AST  -  an  . initial  grant  of  $135,000  to  con4uct 
research  on  occupational  hazards  in  *gricultuli!|^ and  rural  industry. 
Twc^' additional  grants  totaling  $275, 000. to  study  and  evaluate  clothing  needs 
of  low- inc^e  families  and  ways  of  improving  the  quality  and  lasting  value  of 
freeze-dnied  foods.  ; 

South  Carolina  State  -  over  $475, OpO  for  a  study  of  the  nutrition 
>nd  health,  status  of  rural  county  residents  as  a  guide  for  anel^orlative  measures. 

Prairie  View  A  S  M  -  Over  $750,000  from  the  Cooperative  State  Research 

Service  to  gather  and  evaluate  basic  data  which  will  guide  future  programs  to 

help  "the  people  left  behind."  . 

«  "Food  Choices  and  Nutritional  Health  of  Older  People" 

"Factors  Affecting  Patterns  of  Living  of  Disadvantaged  Families" 

"Changes  in  the  Nature^  Composition,  and  SociO'-BconOmic  Conditions 
of  Black  Families  in  Texas" 

Virginia  State  College  -  a  half  million  dollar  grant  to  research  and 

develop  practical  applications  to  problems  of  lowrincome  agricultural  and 


business  groups  that  are  faced  in  developing  countries.    The  basic  focus  will 
V  » 

be  directed  to  the  fields  of  economics  and  agricultural  economics. 

The  records  will  show  further  that  major  efforts  are  being  developed , to 
express  tangible  concern  for  the  perennial  problems  of  rural  Amorica  such  ^jJ^ 
as  health,  nutrition,  economic,  and  manpower  development,  ch^ld  dovelopntnt, 
recreation,  and  problems  of  the  aged. 
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In  June  1968,  the"  Of fipe  for  Advancement  of  Public  Kegro  Colleges  was 
established  by  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant 
Colleges.    The  office,  located  in  Atlanta) -Georgia,  server  tp  interpret  and 
promote  the  mission  of  thds^e  cplleges       universities  to  larger  publics « 
'  The  Rural  Community  Assistance  Consortium  Represents  a  further  effort  by 

•       ....  -v  ^'  '''''' 

the  National  Association  to  maximize  the  pot^ential  for  ^Service  inherent  in  the 
black  land-grant  colleges.    The  Consortium  was  established  in  June,  1971, 
under  A  two-year  grant  o£  $290,000  from  the  Office  of  HConomii:  Opportt^nity  to  ' 
the  National  Association.    The  Consortium  operate?  out  of  the  Atlanta  office  of 
the  Association.    Its  basic  objective  is  to  increase  the  demonstrable, capabilitif 
of  the  member  schools  to  attract  and  maintain  funded  projprams . and  qualified 
resource  personnel  as  aids  to  upgrading  human  and 'community  resources  in  rural 
areas  serviced  by  the  1890  land-grant  institutions'.  "  ' 

Through  the  efforts  of  RCAC,  Consortium  schools  are  beginning  to  acquire 
a  variety  of  rural  service  programs^    Close  to  two  million  dollars  worth  of 
grants  have  been  acquired  or  are^  in  process  as  a  result  of  the  stimulation 
promoted  during  its  first  year  of  oJJftration.  ^ 

There  yet  remains  the  need  for  an  acceleration  of  financial  resources  by  . 
USDA  and  other  agencies  in  order  for  the  18^0  schools  to  achieve  their  fullest 
potential. 

The  Future  '  ^  ' 

^     The  heroic  accomplishments  of  the  1890  colleges  cannot  conti'nue  without^ 
significantly  increased  moral  and  financial  commitments «    The  1890  colleges 
have  brought  black  and  poor  peoples  from  the  point  of  gross  deprivations  to 
the  threshold  of  a  democracy.    They  stand  on  the  brink  of  achievements  but  it 
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i%  not  yet  within  thbi||grasp.    They  Qgnnot  promise  to  continue  to  build 
bricks  without  straw;  to  carry  water  without  buckets;  to  hew  wood  without  axes; 
nor  should  thty. be  expected  to  exist  as  they  have  in  the  past,  without 
ehcouragenent ,  increased  funds,  and  a  national  c^vmitment.. 

The  .1890  colleges  are  essential  to  achieving  solutions  of  Anerica^s 
people  prpblems.    Possibly,  the  problems  cannot,  and  will  not,  be  solved 
without  the  proper  development  of  a  collage  in  which  thesip  colleges  ate  a 
distinct  part  of  the  picture  and  are  yet  able  to  maintain  their  uniqueness 

And  individuality.  ,  The  problems  of  the  poor,  ^he  jobless,  and  the  disadvantaged 

]  ♦ 

/suffer  for  solutions  in  the  shadow  of  the  1890  colleges. 

The  i^uestion  has  been  raised  as  to  the  appropriate  future  roles  of  the 
1690  colleges,  the  so-crlled  ''blaclc  land -grant  colleges.*'   There  are  six 
generalizations  which  should  be  articulated  as  prerequisites  rn-mtJJjilTif  new 
roles.    They  are 

1)  The  1890  colleges  are  not  new,  untried,  and  untested  institutions.  ' 

2)  These  institutions  have  served  the  nation,  their  respective  states^ 
and  local  communities  productively  and  consistently  under  less  than 
favorable  conditions  as  responsible  institutional  centers  of  goodwill. 


community  leadership,  and  economic  opportunity. 


goodwllJ 


3)  Most  of  these  schpols  are  located  strategically  and  are  serving  a  ' 
preponderance  of  black  and 'brown  people  in  a  unique  way. 

4)  The  1$90  colleges  have  shown «.  by  and  large,  the  disposition  and  the 
ability  to  grow  and  change  with  the  times. 

5)  From  their  inception,  the  1890  colleges  have  been  what  their  own 
governing  boards  have  ekpected,  required,  and  permitted  them  to  b)»«  , 

6)  Diiring  the  contemporary  period  'with  increased  concern  for  (a)  ^xpaiiding 
educational  opportunities  for  black  and  brown  people;  (b)  improving 

the  quality  of  life  for  all  in  America;  and  (c)  identifying  and  channeling 
needed  human  and  finanbial  resources  to  accomplish  the  two  preceding 
goals,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  the  1890  colleges  art 
'well-suited* to  assume  new  roles  commensurate  with  developing  thrusts 
in  the  nation,  .  " 
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There  is  no  Reeling  that  the  1890  colleges  have  exhausted  their 


traditional  roles  in  the  higher  education  and  the  social  scheme*  Rather^ 
the  evidence  points,  to  the  need  for  intensification  of  their  historic  objectives 
in  response  to  America's  continued  iMpover  needs.    Thus,  six  ^possibilities 
are  suggested  as'neK  roles /or  these  colleges*   the  new  roles  include: 

1)  the  1890  colleges  could  participate  Meaningful 1/  and  substantial!/  in 
the  whole  effort  by  the  several  states  and  the  federal  government  to 
alleviate  and  solve  rural  and  urban  problems »  , 

2)  The  1890  colleges  could  be  fuU-f hedged  partners  in  the vcyrrent  thrust 
to  probe  and  develop  the  potential  for  improving  the  quality  of  life 
in  rural  and  urban  America. 

3)  The  1890  colleges  co^jld'tb^  a  resexfVoir  of  welt*prepared  personnel  fot- 
service  in  the  respective^branches  of  state  and-  federal  government* 

'4)  The  1890  colleges  could  be  more  active  participants  in  suj>ported 
research  and  services. 

.  .  J      ^         ■  ^ 

5)  The  1890  colleges  could  be  the  states*  principal  eduektional  agencies 
i^  those  areas  where  there  is  no  other  established.  Multipurpose  public 
institution  of  higher  education.  . 

6)  A  central  role  for  the  1890  colleges  is  one  of  preparing  personnel 
who  will  be  able  to  attack  and  solve  ''(leople  problemsi**  and  to 
provide  an  education  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  ^'common  people/* 
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(From  the  Prtlrle  View  City  Ncwi,  May  20.  m«] 
OifE  MiLUoiT  P.LVB  ro»  P.V.  A  &  M  Ta  Hbup  "People  Left  Behind"— Fxtitds  it 

THE  CJOOPfcRATIVE  STATE  RE0EABOH   SERVICE    (SRS)^  AND  THE  AOBICULTUBAL 

IbCTENBioit  Service,  Department, or  AoBicuLTimE,  United  States 

Praibiis  View.— Prairie  View  A&M  CJoUege  "of  Texas  has  received  $1,060,152  In 
grants  to  help  "The  People  left  Behind"  in  Waller  and  neighboring  Southeastern 
Texas  Counties.  ^h&  grants  are  funded  by  the  Cooperative  State  Research  Service 
(OSRS)  an^  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  of  the  U.S.  DcpartmAit  of  Agrjl- 
.culture  undet!.  Pli  80-106— Special  Funds. 

Last  September,  Dr.  Alvin  I.  Thomas,  president  of  Prairie  View  A&M  College, 
urgeid  mmbers  of  his  faculty  to_form  a  plaiming  committee  In  relation  to  Agri- 
cultural Research  Funds  and  Agricultural  Extension  Funds  which  were  made 
available  to  the  16  black  colleges,  known  as  the  "ISOOs",  and  Tuskegee  Institute 
in  Alabama. 

'  A  Prairie  View  team  composed  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Williams,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture,  Dr.  F.  M.  Byrd,  dean  of  the  School  of  Home  Economics,  Dr.  W.  P. 
Buckner,  head,. Department  of  Health  and  Physical  Education,,  and  Dr.  J.  I. 
Klrkwood,  coordinator  for  Prairie  View's  Research  in  Agriculture,  went  on  to 
prepare  a  comprehensive  study  which  includes  three  research  programs-thrust 
and  three  coojjcjratlve  extension  projects. 
The  research  programs  funded  by  $71^,650  in  grants  arc  designed  for: 

improvement  OV  critical  LirE  CHANCES,  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS,  ECONOMIC  . 

— j  RESOURCE    ^.  , 

1)  Improving  Critical  Life  Chances,  Social  Conditions  and  Economic  Resources 
of  ^disadvantaged  minority  populations  and  communities  in  the  Soumeastem 
counties^  >  *  .  -  ^ 

DETERMINATION  01?  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITIES 

2)  Dete^nuinatipn  of  Economic  Opportunities  for  rural  families  in  southeastern 
Texas  to  improve  their  incomes. 

-  ,  ENVIRONMKJTT 

8)  Improvement  of  the  Environment  in  niral  areas  close  to  urban  centers — 
'Houston,  Galveston,  Beaumont  Triangle--K)f  SoiUh  Teaxs.  -  , 

cooperative  extension  projects— fundedNby  $327,502  In  grants  will  be 
concerned  with;  • 

•  *  COMMUNITY  RECREATION  AND  OUTDOOR  EDUCATION    r^>V  ' 

1)  Community  Recreation  and  9iit<loor  Education  to  help  preMJjp ,  disad- 
vantaged people  to  use  their  lieiaure  in  ways  which  are  personally  «i35?R3rlng  to 
them,  and  which  hopefuUV,  will  contribute  to  their  full  personality  dev^Idtttaent 

'   ■  . 

•     FAMILY  RESOtmCE  7; 

,  (2)  Family  Resource  Development  to^asslst  rural  families  to  become  a#ai»  of 
and -utiliztf  available  healtli  facili6ies  and  services;  Increase  competence  in  child 
development  and  gafdance;  i^cqulre  skill  in  dealing  with  stress  sltuationyn  th^ 
home-unmarried  parenthood^ dnJg-abuse,  mental  Illness;  utilize  youtitf|5«%ram 
aides  in  extendliir^Wucational-— experience  through  4-H  like  prdgntrnti^lpiral 
youth.  '  ^  '-r-  ■"-■^ 

FAMILY  TAW  QByELOPMENT 

(3)  Int^nsiflcd  Family  Farm 'Development  to  facilitate  educational  assistance 
to  fanners  whose  grosej  ing|A>  falls  helow  the  $10,000  lovel  t<vhelp  them  increase 
their  agricultural  outptit,  OTto^bring  about  a  chartgeLlix  their  economic  position. 

The  research  projects  will  be  jw)nductcd  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Klrkwood. 
The  extension  projects  are  administered  by  Mft  Hoover  Carden,  as  assistant 
director.  Mr.  James  Depose  is  the  coordinator  of  the  Oommualty  Recreation  ftnd 
Outdbor  Education  Project.  .  - 

The  grants,  the  programA  i^nd  the  projects  were  announced  this  we6k  by  Dr. 
Ivory  sv.  Nelson,  vice-president  for  Research,  and 'Special  Programs,  who  said: 
^'Prairie  View  has  a  long  tradition  of  service  to  the  people  of  WaUer  and  sur- 
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rounding  counties,  mainly  in  the  flfrld  of  education.  We  are  trying  now  to  reach 
the  people  who  are  not  being  reached  and  to  provide  them  with  the  kind  of 
jserylce,  facilities  and  program$  which  are  available  in  larger^  urt)an  areas.  y 

Senator  Stevenson.  The  next  and  final  witness  is  J}v.  Donald  Had/^ 
wiger,  p.rofess6r  of  political  science  at  Iowa  State  University,  Ames,. 
Iowa.  Ho  has  a  Ph.  D.  from  Univei-sity  of  Iowa,  and  is  the  author  of 
several  books  on  farm  policy,  and  articles  and  studies  of  race  discrimi- 
nation and  public  policy  for  rural  areas. 
Welcome  to  our  subcommittee's  hearings,  Dr.  Hadwiger. 

STATEMENT  OP  DR,  DONAID  HADWIGER,  IOWA  STATE 
UmyEESITY,  AMES,  IOWA 

Dr.  JELvDWiOER.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  pleased^to^be  asked  to  testify  on  the  status  of  land  grant 
college  research  and  extension.  Your  sub?;ommittee  lias  a  good  van- 
tage point  for  ^seeing  what  has  happened  or  has  not  happened  in 
institutions, dealing  with  rural  Aijierica.  Unfortunately,  most  land 
grant  rcseatch^i^,  extension  people,  and  administrators  have  never 
been  obliged  to  look  at  rural  America  from  your  angle.  A  fine  recent 
book  by  a  distinguishfed  farm  economist  was  devoted  to  describing 
freedoms  enioyea  Jby  vari5lis  participants  in  the  farm  economy,  and 
the  book  did  not  mention  f ahnworkers.  Wasn't  freedom  relevant  to 
them  ?  Certainly,  said  the  autnor,  and  he  was  at  a  loss  to  explain  the 
omission,  only  observing  that  the  books  and  articles  with  which  he 
was  familiar  had  also  failed  to  inQhide  farmworkers  as  among  those 
with  legitimate  interests  «in  the  farm  economy. 

My  own  j)ublished  books  deal  mainly  with  commercial  farm  policy, 
and  one  can  find  in  them  few  references  tp  the  interests  of  rural 
Americans  who  do  not  benefit  much  or  any  from  these  policies.  So  I 
hope  your  committee  recognizes  that  some  ot  us  have  leS  sheltered  lives. 
I  hasten  to  add  that  many  people  in  the  experiment  stations  and 
extension  services  do  have  perspectives  seemingly  wider  than  those 
imposed  by  their  institutions.  Some  of  these  people,  like  others  who 
Avork  for  a  living,  have  accustomed  themselvcB  to  foll6wing  the  boss' 
cures,  and  others  have  worked  hard  at  the  task  of  broadening  institu- 
tional, perspectives.  These  people  will  welcome  your  scrutiny  if  it 
has  that  effect. 

A  chanfje  of  priorities  is  surely  in, the  interest  of  the  colleges  them- 
selves. Their  obvious  dilemma  is  that  as  they  improve  production 
technolo^  they  reduce  the  number  of  families  and  production  units 
involved,  and  thereby  reduce  the  need  for  their  own  resources.  Control 
of  diseases  in  hogs  will  clear  the  way  for  more  meat  to  be  produced 
on  feedlots,  and*  the  feedlota  may  prefer  to  do  their  own  experi-^ 
mentation.  \l 


Extension  already  has  too  few  clients,  partly  bfifause  too  many 
potential  rural  clients  are  left  out.  Glenn  Howze  of  Carver  Research 
Institute  at  Tuskegee  surveyed  rural  black  Alabamans  in  1970  and 
found  that  only  20  percent  had  ever  been  visited  by  an  extension  agent. 
The  USDA  has  confessed  it  can  do  nothing  about  race  discrimination 
in  extension,  although  the  Federal  Government  provides  up  to  half 
or  more  of  the  funding. 
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Some  State  extension  services  have  now  set  up  regional  offices  which 
are  presumably  freer  than  county  offices  to  take  on  new  acti^ties  and 
clienteles.  Extension  people  have  also  produced  a  national  statement 
which  commits  tb6m  "to  serve  more  adec^uately  the  broad  range  of 
social  and  economic  problems  of  the  Nation."  Extension  spokesmen 
are  quick  to  cite  examples  of  innovative  programs  in  this  or  that  State 
or  county.  You  should  be  curious  as  to  why  these  programs  rarely  ex- 
pand beyond  the  place  of  their  birth,  and  curious  also  as  to  what  ex- 
tent they  were  actually  implemented^in  their  first  locale.  Let  ixie  sug- 
gest a  scenario  for  extension  program  development  which,  if  it  is  typi- 
cal, does  much  to  explain  why,  jyear  after  year,  community-orientea  ex- 
tension programs  bob  up  in  a  pilot  stage,  and  then  disappear. 

In  this  scenario,  first  a  group  of  extension  professionals  or  some- 
times a  group  of  citizens  recommend  a  new]3iirection  or  program. 

Next,  extension  administrators  view  the  idea  and  express  ap\)roval, 
but  voice  concern  that  the  Professionals  who  proposed  the  program 
may  not  carry  it  off  successfully  or  that  "people  are  not  ready  for  it 
yet."  '  ^  • 

Assuminfj  that  the  pvogv^  moves  further,  the  next  step  is  for  the 
college  president  or  extension  director  to  consult  with  so-called  friends 
of  the  uihversity,  most  of  them  graduates  successful  in  farming,  agri- 
business, or  industry.  He  seeks  to  persuade  these  advisers  that  the 
university  should  move  in  these  new  directions,  and  if  he  gets  n  tenta- 
tive j[ro-ahead  the  administrator  is  complimented  all  around  for  his 
leadership.  Then  a  team  is  put  together  which  develops  the  program. 

Then  t-he  program  is  monitored  by  extension  and  university  ad- 
ministrators and  also  by  the  "friends  of  the  university,"  and  it  may  be 
toned  down  in  accord  with  themsuggestions. 

Then  the  team  takes  the  pi!<5gram  to  the  field.  They  must  work  partly 
through  local  extension  agents  who  will  find  ways  to  impede  the 
program  if  they  are  afraid  that  theil^^tablished  clientle  will  not  like 
it  or  will  not  welcome  participation  by  other  invited  {groups. 

Assume  that  the  program  in  this  particular  case  is  designed '  to  li^lp* 
a  group  of  urban  communities  work  together  on  regfonal  develop* 
ment,  and  that  it  does  generate  some  action.  Local  leaders  may  Avell 
ask  extension  to  commit  more  of  its  resources,  as  they  have  com- 
mitted themselves,  tQ  an  expanding  devclopmenftthrdle.  Meanwhile  de- 
mands for  comparable  resources  begin  to  i*oll  in  ivom  other  pftj^s^f 
the  State.  «f  f 

It  is  at  this  moment  that  extension's  old  politicaUsUpporters  will 
h'ave  no  hesitancy  in  telliilg  the  pi-ofessoi's  and  administrators  thai?  too 
many  resources  are  being  used- on  this  ndW  pYpfect.  The  extension  di-  ^ 
rector  will  honestly  say,  "Extension  must  not  imn  away  from  its  sup-  * 
port,"  and  the  program  will  be  thinned  down  to  .insignificance,  even 
while  it  may  be  receiving  local  and  national*  plaudits  and  awards. 

According  to  this  scenario,  extension  will  wax  enthusiastically  over 
those  programs  that  are  jusl  getting  stai*ted  or  are  about  to  be  phased 
out  or  both.  There  is  a  way  for  you  to  find  out  whether  it  happens. 
Presently,  the  (Extension  services  are  charged  with  providing  technical 
assistance  and  leadership  for  rural  development  committees  which 
exist  at  the  State  and  local  level.  These  committees  carry  forward  the 
ITSDA's  rural  development  efforts.  This  structure  has  filed  its  first  an- 
nual report  with  the  Congress.  It  refers  to  89,000  workshops  and  meet- 
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ings  held,  22,265  surveys  and  feasibility  studies,  10,000' bulletins  and 
publications,  188,000  radio  and  25,000  TV  broadcasts,  plus  major 
thrusts  on  specific  programs.  Many  outstanding  examples  are  cited.  I 
would  encourage  your  committee  to  examine  the  size,  scojje,  and  con- 
tinuity of  any  one  of  these  efforts  at  rural  development,  beginning  with 
the  most  spectacular  examples  that  are  cited. 

The  experiment  stations  too  have  tried  internally  to  reorder  their 
efforts.  In  1965  a  distinguished  group  of  administrators  catalpged  all 
.  USDA  and  experiment  station  research  projects,  and  they  then  i^com- 
mended  large  percentage  increases  in  research  on  consumer  health, 
nutrition,  rural  people,  and  rural  communities.  In  absolute  terms  these 
recommended  increases  were  small,  but  I  suspect  that  the  members  of 
that  group  are  keenly  disappointed  by  failure  of  these  areas  to  grow, 
given  the  greater  public  interest  in  consumers,  nutrition,  rural  poverty, 
dnd  rural  development.  In  1970  the  actual  resefirch  in  all  these  areas 
totaled  only  16  percent,  with  the  remainder  being  devoted  to  one  or 
another  aspect  of  commercial  agriculture  and  forestry. 

However,  even  the  figure  of  16  percent  overstates  the  product  in 
view  of  expectations  about  research  for  rural  people.  I  cataloged  the 
1970  research  projects  on  housing,  which  is  one  of  the  items  under  the 
heading  of  rural  people,  and  I  found  that  80  percent  of  this  housing 
research  was  devoted  to  technical  aspecte  of  housing  construction  and 
maintenance,  and  in  terms  which  seemed  intended  for  use  by  the  lum- 
ber and  construction  industries.  The  other  20  percent  of  the  housing 
research^  consisting  of  12.8  scientist  man-years,  was  devoted  mainly 
to  describing  niral  housing  conditions  and  causes.  And  even  this  slim 
product  seemed  intended  mainly  as  an  addition  to  a  body  of  sociologi- 
cal knowledge,  and  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  perceive  how  it  would 
be  useful  to  rural  people  or  policymakers. 

Presumably  technical  efficiencies  achieved  through^ housing  research 
will  be  passed  on  to  consumers,  although  there  waa  no  piWpt  which 
measured  the  efficiency  of  the  industrjr.  One  project  >did  slTOw  the  ben- 
efits of  operation  research  analysis,  either  for  existmg  plants  or  for 
qjaking  decisions  as  to  whether  to  undertake  horizontsa  or  vertical 
integration.  ,  *         •  ^ 

The  issue  over  whether  land  grant  experiment  stations  and  exten- 
sion services  should  do  less  for  ajpnbusiness  while  moving  monT  into 
human  and  community  concerns  is  of  one  piece  with  the  hunger  issue 
raised  in  recent  years,  on  which  this  c<vnmitte©  played  an  instrumental 
role.-  The  linkage  between  the  hunger  issue  and  land  grant  research  is 
partly  in  the  fact  that  agriculture's  political  subsystem  tried  to  con- 
trol our  perceptions  of  the  facts  on  that  issue  just  as  they  also  decide^ 
what  is  to  be  researched  and  taught  relative  to  rural  America.  In  the 
case  of  food  programs,  neither  the  USDA's  administering  agencies  nor 
the  land  grant  research  and  extension  svstem  had  really  commimicated^, 
the  fact  tiiat  hunger  existed  and  that  the  programs  did  not  work.  The 
^  chief  vehicle  of  enlightenment  on  thi^  and  many  other  matters  affect- 
*ing  the  niral  poor  wad  the  civil  rights  movement  and  its  leaders.  But. 
*this  committee  remembers  that  one  of  its  own  subcommittees  con- 
ducted well-publicized  field  hearings,  and  then  led  the  congressional 
effort  to  reform  the  programs,  finally  setting  up  a  select  (ioipmittce 
for  that  purpose.  A  group  of  concerned  outsiders  produced  a  critical 
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study  of  the  family  food  assistaffce  programs,  called  Himger  USA, 
and  another  group  headed  by  Mrs.  Jean  Fairfax  produced  a  critical 
study  of  the  schiool  lunch  program  called  Our  Daily  Bread.  These 
studies  met  a  Jiarsh  attack  from  the  USDA  and  the  congressional  ag- 
riculture committees,  as  did  a  CBS  documentary  called  Hunger  USA. 
One  congressional  committee  surveyed  all  county  heaJth  officers  and 
this  attempt  at  refutation  backfifed  because  not  all  of  the  local  health 
officers  were  defensive  about  their  local  conditions.  Another  commit- 
tee sent  out  FBI  agents  to  question  local  citizens  who  had  given  in- 
.  formation  to  the  outside  researchers.  Interestingly,  neither  the  con- 
gressional agriculture  committees  nor  the  USDA  called  upon  their 
research  establishment  to  refute  the  charges,  partly  because  not  much 
re$earch  had  been  funded  over  the  years  on  the  subject  of  hunger 
among  low-income  people,  (ind  partly  because  existing  nutrition  re- 
search did  contain  reports  of  inadequate  diets  and  malnutrition.  An- 
other  rwison  why  the  land  grant  researchers  wore  not  useful  for  refu- 
tation Became  clear  when  President  Nixon  assembled  professional 
nutritionists  and  other  interested  parties  at  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Nutrition.  These  professionals  from  the  land  grant  schools  and 
elsewhere  jomed  hands  with  poor  people's  representatives  at  the  con- 
ference to  recommend  drastic  reforms  in  the  fpod  programs.  The  pro- 
fessionals finally  had  a  legitimate  vehicle  tl^i^Bugn  ymich  to  express 
their  judgment. 

So  in  May  of  this  year,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  could 
proudly  announce  that  90  percent  of  the  Nation^  schools  have  school 
lunch  programs,  and  it  could.point  to  a  budget  jof  billions  for  family 
food  assistance,  and  note  that^ poor  people  are  able  to  participate.  But 
everybody  knows  that  these  reforms  were  achieved,  and  have  to  be 
maintained,  through  constant  leadership  and  pressure  from  outside — 
from  the  black  leaders,  the  ipedia^  and  continual  nagging  by  a  Senate 
committee. 

Effective  leadership  of  these  programs  remains  outside  the  USDA. 
In  the  old  days  the  USDA  achieved  greatness  by  hiring  visionaries  to 
run  a  progcam  dedicated  to  their  cause,  like  Gifford  Pmchot  in  fores- 
try, Hugh  Hammond  Bennett  in  soil  conservatitJn,  Seaman  Knapp 
in  extension.  Today  it  seems  most  unlikely  that  the  USDA  wx>ula 
invite  any  poor  people's  leader  to  head  up  the  food  and  nutrition 
programs,  and  most  imlikely  that  these  leaders  would  regard  the 
XTSDA  as  a  place  from  which  to  exert  leadefship. 

There  are  some  rejisons  for  lack  of  confidence  in  reform  from 
within  the  land-grant  experiment  stations  and  Extension  Service.  Un- 
doubtedly some  of  these  parties  are  anxious  to  obtain  political  and  * 
budget  support  which  would  loosen  their  bondage  to  commercial  agri- 
culture. They  want  to  change,  to  do  work  in  other  significant  areas. 
But  some  of  the  built-in  obstacles  to  change  can  be  illustrated  by  the 
development  of  the  nutrition  aid  program  in  the  Extension  Service. 
The  nutrition  aide  program,  as  you  may  know,  is  Extension's  truly 
substantial,  truly  nationwide  effort  to  reach  and  counsel  the  poor  on  a' 
variety  of  subjects.  Extension  ai>pears  to  take  justiiSable  pride  in  a 
pmgram  that  was  laid  on  it  by  its  critics.  The  nutrition  aides  who 
carry  the  message  to  the  poor  are  hired  from  among  the  target  popu- 
lation, and  Extension  often  boasts  that  the  aides  understand  and  com- 
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municate  as  well  as  the  professional  homes  economists.  But  Extension 
has  done  little  to  give  status  to  these  aides,  who  are  temporary  em- 
ployees paid  by  the  hour.  Here  as  in  other  cases  there  is  reluctance 
to  open  new  doors  to  the  subsystem  j  to  break  the  chain  of  special  inter- 
ests that  make  up  the  agriculture  subsystem.  Pi-ofessidnalism,  for  the 
professionals  within  the  System,  has  meant  job  protection,  and  byita 
emphasis  on  value-free  research  it  Has  also  provided  a  haven  from 

moral  dilemmas.  ^  ,  .  \         ^     -i.  1.1.  4.  ii 

Given  the  obstacles  to  internal  change,  I  think  that  despite  the  talk 
of  change  that  l\as  gone  on  for  decades  these  institutions  will  change 
slower  than  the  events  that  surround  them,  in  the  absence  of  outside 
encouragement  and  pressure. 
May  I  make  these  suggestions  for  action  by  your  committee: 
1.  The  Congress  might  well  earmo-rk  any"  new  funds  for  the  experi- 
ment stations  and  extension,  and  put  additional  strings  on  the  existing 
general  Federal  fimding.  Existing  funds  provide  up  to  half  or*more 
of  State  and  local  extension  budgets,  and  a  smaller  but  significant  share 
of  experiment  station  budgets.   ,  . 
Funds  might  be  earmarked  for  the  following  purposes : 

(a)  Evaluating  Federal  programs  for  rural  people.  Much  effort 
and  dolkrs  have  been  spent  in  evalifating  commodity  programs, 
but  there  is  almost  a  taboo  against  looking  critically  at  food  pro- 
grams, housing  programs,  urban  renewal,  and  so  on. 

(h)  Delivering  Federal  programs  to  the  small-  and  middle-sized 
cities  of  rural  America.  Extension  could  learn  more  by  doing,  and 
could  feedback  a  mass  of  useful  information  about  how  Federal 
programs  fit  into  rural  America. 

(c)  Creatine  special  function  agencies.  Predominantly  black 
colleges,  and  those  in  arctls  with  Targe  Mexican- American  popu- 
lations, could  be  given  resources  to  develop  expertise  and  author- 
ity on  minority  needs,  and  on  the  characteristics  of  programs  that 
would  adequately  serve  minorities.  If  past  experience  is  any 
guide,  research  on  minority  problems  will  bring  to  light  problems 
faced  by  all  of  the  poor  and  aspiring  peoples  of  the  Natioii. 

Special  function  research  groups  can  also  provide  a  way  around 
the  existing  balkanization  of  experiment  station  research.  Protocol 
now  requires  researchers  to  clear  with  experiment  station  directors 
and  usually  to  work  out  a  cooperative  project  with  them  before 
doing  any  research  in  a  State.  This  rule  means  in  c,ffoct  that  One 
can  uo  research  only  on  the  hand  that  feeds  him.  ^  ^ 

(d)  Monitoring  facilities  for  people  and  communities.  Monitor- 
ing facilities  at  the  land-grant  schools— those  facilities  that  record 
data  on  specific  subjects  at  regijlar  time  intervals — are  available 
for  indicating  trends  in  farm  prices  Rnd  other  aspects  of  the  com- 

,mercial  fami  economy.  These  facilities  could*  be  used  for  other 
things  in  part — for  keeping  track  of  the  number  o<^  inadequate 
houses,  the  distribution  of  housing  program  benefits,  participation 
*  in  school  lunches,  rural  poverty,  and  so  on.  This  sm^gestion  makes 
light  of  statements  that  social  and  natural  scientist^  ongajged  in 
research  on  agribusiness  cannot  easily  change  to  other  subjects.  I 
think  you  will  find  on,  closer  look  that  physical  and  natural  sci- 
entists can  switch  fairly  easily  from  their  present  resSfiirch  field  to 
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In  June  1968^  the  Office  for  Advancement  of  Public  Negro  Coil eges  was  „ 
4  established  by  the  NationaV  Association  of  State  UniversitiiBs  jind  Land-Grant 
Colleges «   The  pf flee,  locatied  in  Atlanta^  Georgiii  serves  tp  ihte^ 
promote  the  mission  of  th^^rb  dqUeges  ahd  universities  to  larg<ft  publics^ 

The  Rural  Coimnunit/  AssisUnce  Consortium  repr<»sents  a  further /effort  by 
the  National  Association  to  mi6cimi^6  the. potential  for  Service  inherent  in  the 
black  land-grant  colleges^   The  Consortium  Was  established  in  «]tuhe„  197I>  / 
un46r  a  two-year  grant  of  $290,000  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunely  to 
the  National  Association.    The  Consortium  operates  out  of  the  Atlanta  office  of 
the  Association.    Its  basic  objective  is  to  increase  the  demonstrable  catiibilitl 
of  the  member  schools  to  attract  and  maintain  funded  programs  and  quaXifiW 
resource  personnel  as  aids,  to  upgrading  human  and  community  resources  in  rural 
afeas  serviced  by  the  1890  land-grant  institutions'.  /  ,  ' 

through  the  efforts  of  RCAC,  Cons^lrtium  schools  are  beginning  to  acquire 
a  variety  of  rural  service  programs/  Close  to  two  million  dollars  Worth  of  > 
grants  have  been  acquired  or  are^^n  process  as  a  result  of  the,  ^timuliition  ^ 
promoted  during  its  first  year  of  operation.  -     *  *•* 

There  yet  remains  the  need' for  an  acceleration  of  financial  resources  by  . 
USDA  and  other  agencies  in  order  for  the  iBSfO  schools  4o  achieve  their  fullest 
potential. 

The  Future 

'  Tlje  hecroic  accomplishments  of  the  1890^  Colleges  cannot  continue  without 
significantly  increased  moral  and  financial  commitments.    The  1890  colleges 
have  brought  black  and.  poor  peoples  from  the  point  of  gross  deprivations  to 
the  threshold  of  a  democracy.    They  stand  on  the  brink  of  achievements  but  it 
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certjiin  others.  §ome  have  already  switched  to  en-vironinental  pro- 
tection, and  some  of  these  were  delighted  to  move  from  a  nearly 
dryhole  to  one  withi  lots  of  challenge.  '  : 

2.  Probably  the*structure  of  land  grant  advisory  committees  should 
>  made  more  rep'resentativej  of  the  new  subjects  to  be  studied.  If 

Research  IS  to  T)e  done  for  the  cities  and  .towns  where  most  rural 
citizens  ri6w  live,  these  communities  should  be  represented  on  advisory 
committees.  This  would  dispell  the  colonialist  mentality  and  patfemal- 
istic  approach,  it  Would  help  assure  coAtinuity,  and,  also  help  develop 
_yisers^and  .grass  roots  political  support 'for  the  research- program. 

3.  There  should-^^be  more  eyidencfe  of  users,  especiaHywith  Tespect 
to  applied  research.  If  researchers  are  t)bliged  to  cultivate  actual 
users  not  only  will  findings  be  used  but^  research  institutions  may  be- 
come awAre'of,  and  perhaps  morally  concerned  about,  the  question 

,  of  etmity  in  the  distribution  of  research  benefits.  '  . 

4.  Finally ,  I  would  jarge  yo^jr  committee  to  take  a  ^continuing  interest 
'^in  the -research  and  extension  functions  of  the  land /grant  colleges, 

for  several  reasons.  As  stated  in  a  Des  Moines  Ke^ster  editorial  the 
,  mam  thnist  of  the  report  by  Jim  Hightower  is  sound,  he  has,  the 
-  basic  facts,  and  the  USDA  and  the  land  gi-ant  colleges  have  longlbeen 
concerned  about  the  situp.tioi\  he  described,  without  being  able  to  do 
.  much  to  remedy  it  •  ' 

Experience  with  the  food  program  issue  should. ^indicate  the' kind 
of,  role  4ihis  committee  mu^t  play  in  order  to  achieve  a  remedy.  li 
appeai*s«  that  the  USDA  is  ijuite  proud  of  its  domestic  food  programs 
today,  but  it  oncie  spent  months  ^rid  eVeh  years  trying  "to  ref^ute  the 
justifications  on  which  those  expanded  programs  arelftow,  based.  It 
was  only  because  members  of  this  Senate  coihmittee  were  as  pei^sistent 
'in  demo^nding  reforms '^s  the  USDA  was/ in  resisting  them  that  these 
programs  no\y  exist. -This  committep  should  now  be  prepared  to  per- 
•  sist  until  reforms  occursin  the  distribution  of  benefits  f  rpm  experiment 
station,  research  pnd-  extension  services,  '  » 

I  must  call  to  your  attention.that  the  plight  of  lural  America  and 
me  failure  of  its  institution^  must  to  some  ex:tent  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  Congress  and  is  stractured  for  dealing  with  ruraf  needs.  As  you 
may  know,  the  USDA  has  made  several  noble  efforts  in  behalf  of  rural 
Communities  and  poor  people,  one  of  which  was  the  Farm^Security 
Administration  created  in  the  1930's.  That  agency  was  disifiembered 
by  the  Congress  during  the  early  19*0's.  In  1945,  a  group  of  first-Vate 
social  scientists  in  the  USDA's  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economic? 
xame  up  with  a  timely  "conversion  program  for  the  cotton  South," 
which  would  hafve  niov^d^  toward  diversification  of  agriculture,  and 
'toward  implementing  vocational  programs  and  other  measures  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  jobs  within  the  Area.  Members  of  certdin 
congrtssiwial  committees  referred  to  this  as  a  "socialistic  scheme," 
and  insisted  thdt'the  BAE.be  broken,  and  it  was.  Subsequently  Secre- 
tary Freeman  was  bluntly  warped  by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  <5i>  Agriculture  not  to  b^ome  involved 
in  social,t)lanning  such  as  hrid  occurred  in  the  B AE.  All  this  is  a  matter 
of  record.  That  same  Committee  has  so  closely  overseen  the  hundreds 
of  experiment  station  research  projejcts  that  station  directors  can  ^tiy, 
as  of  the  Lord,  "They^^ave  coUnted  the  hairs  on  my  head."  One  can 
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understand  the  timidity  of  research,  administmtors  faced  witli  the 
possibility  of  having  to  fire  or  otherwise  penaliz^respeeted  colleagues 
as  a  condition  fpif  keeping  the  Federal-research  money  rolling  in.  Given 
these  pressures  upon  the  mstitutions,  I  wonder  whether  you  can  expect 
land-ffrant  establishments  to  be  responsive  to  your  leaderaMp  until 
they  know  that  your  committee  has  a  continuing  interest  in  their 
situation.  \  *  *  ♦ 

In  listenTng  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  differences  in  philosophy, 
4t  seems  to  me  we  heard  one  by  one  ox  the  things  that  happened  because 
of  technology  and  of  the  institutions  that  brought  the  problems- £lbout, 
and  we  heard  the  other  philosophy  in  which  the  ejnn(pha^i$  is  oji  the 
side  of  the  technological  revolution.    *  ,  . 

There  really  are  no  institutions  devoted  to  that  kind  of  view,  hot  to 
breaking  down  the  land-^raVxt  college  research  and  extension  system, 
but  rather  to  showing  continually  what  the  inadequacies  are,'and  work- 
ing to  get  these  things  corrected,  both  t^hrough  the  Congress  and  in 
the  colleges  theinselves,  and  so  I  would  urge  you  us  strongly  as  I  caij 
in  my  whole  heart  to  help  the  coUegeswxoNhelp  the  people  that  the 
tolleges  .haxe  not  helped  enough. 

Senator  Stevenson.  That  is  certainly  our  purpose;  Dr.  Hadwiger, 
for  nobody  has  suggested  we  try  to  break  apart  or  destroj  the  land- 
grant  college  system.    '  ^  * 

Our  only  interest  is  in  assuring  that  puolic  agencies  and  publicly 
supported  actiyities  benefit  the  public  the  way  tney  are  ^supposed  to. 
There  have  beerr  indications.  Which  we  will  not  now  repet^t,  that  in 
some  cases  public  policies  in  rural  A!merica,  including  activities  of 
land-grant  colleges,  in  fact  do  not  do  that.  . 

They  sometimes  benefit  special  interests,  und  they  work  agdinst  the 
general  interests.  ^     r  ^ 

^  I  expressed  pearlier  in  these  hearings  our  concern.  u^)out  the  con- 
tinuing out  migration  and  'the  dehUmanization  of  rural  areas,  the 
growing  concentrations  of  power  at  each  step  in  the  whole  production 
of  food,  and  our  concern  goes  to  the  policies  of  the  Government  that 
are  in  part  responsible  for  these  developments.  For  those  reasons  we 
are  conddcting  these  hearings.  .  « 

,1  um  very  grateful  for  your  statement. 
.  "(The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Hadwiger  follows:) 
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AzMlysU  of  RttMrch  Projcets  of  OSZ^  «u)d-Agrlcutturt^/xptrtntnt  ^ut^oat 
for  c«lMdAr  l^TOy  ctttsi(>rixtd  und«V  PtfA  60MBou«in|^^  . 

•  ^  "  by  Don  ft  UmMcVf  JlKmiacy  1972 

fntioductton  V  •  ' 

Ky  obJftctlYc  it  to  dairalfy  USDA  tnd  CSP^  tenesrch^projtctc  dtsii^ttd  under 
:  **hott«ini**  ioto  9ub«*cattgotl«»  bJiitd  on  thtit  Inttndid  objcctlvct  ov  anticipaUd  Htidintii 
A  ptrt^culAr  InUratt  in  doing  tblt  ii  to  l«artt  bo^  findlnst  altht  be  uacfuJ^r  not 
u««ful  In  'duttnninlof  p'ubXlc  policy  for  rural  boualaf. 

Th«  InforMtloa  v^t  (alncd  from  ptosrcsc  riporttf  for  ccltndct  ytar  1970|  vlth  tht 
proja^t  dtiicriptions  and  pabllcAtlon*  lltitad,  theraln,  as  fumisbad  by  the  Daparfcaant  of* 
Attlcoltuxsa*   Jtiaaa  raporta  vara  tmcven  In  atmctura^   Inconalatanclaa  bettfcan  the  aor# 
,gan«ral  projact  dascrlptionji  on^  particular  rcaulta  li«tad  in  protraaa  rapaigtv  and 
publications  of  tan  raqalrad  a  Judcacqt  as  to  tha  rami  natura  of  tha  projact^   Tha  «f  f^rt 
vas  «ada  'to  sattla  upon  tha  najot  tbtoa  pf  pntolbf  raattMch.   «  .  * 

^  k  spaclal  task  fores  of  CSIIS»  rcportlnc  In  196S«  found  that  ralatlvaly  llttl* 
railtarcli  vaa  davotad  to  tha'^soclal,  acononioV  oat)  huma^  «spscts^of  rural  Aaarlca^  Hora 
racantly,  J«  fatrlck  Kaddan  txpraaaad  aiullac  concarn  about  Isck  of  public  policy 

T^isaarchy  In  an  artlcla  In  tha  itoarlean  Journal  of  /(rlcul£ural  EconoMics  <Kay»  19^70) 

*  *      *'  ■ 

antltlad  "Social  Chsoss  In  Public  Policy  In  Rural  Aatricat  .Data  and  Easaarch  Kaada  fdr 

.  ,         '  t 

tba  1970'a*^   Iteddan  llstsd  fivs  «aJor'probl4tms  In  rutbl  Aaarlcan  on  which  public  policy 

'      ■  ,       \  ' 

rasaarch  was  naadad*   Ona  of  thasa  flva  pr^blcdM  T/av '«*'«f^*tlnf  «tj|ia  bpualng  ttaeds  of 

rural  faalllaa,**  Tha  othar \/our  probtf«s  war«^«'iiDprovint  aconowic  opportiinltlfs  of 

t  y  • 

rural  pcopla*  inprorlng  rural  cosnunlty  institutions  and  aarrlcasy  finding  eausss  and 
cures  for  poTartpr,  and  isolatlnf'aoclat  and  aconotalc  barrlats  to  cbaata*  « 

for  aach  of  thaia  problaas  sararal  typas  of  rAvaarch  arc  n^adad«  Kaddan  said* 
TbsAs  typas  of  rssssrch,  aa  ha^  lists  thaJi^  provids  ons^basl^  for  classifying. bousing 
rasaarch  projacfca*   Kaddcn*<«  list  ineludas  tha  follouingi    <1)  datamina  tba  axisfclng 
situation^  Including  dsscrlptloa  6f*tha  target  population}  (1)  analyse  ralavant  forces 
iaplngiogy  and  astlwats  caussl  relations^  (3)  study  tha  «f facts  «f.  currant  intarvantlon 
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twktWI  (4)  omlumt.  poUnclal  im^YaCioai  In  lpi«t?mion  ptpt^tw,  ,«.ln|  pilot 
■tudUir^  (5)-»ull  to^ttiifr  rroa  i|U  th«  itudUi  •  wldt  rttit.  of  rMdily  .cfrtiilblt 
-  itt'onwitlon  and  knowUdgc  to  tluit  jpollcy  aakMi  fm       l«V«J^^C«  Mkc  intomd  ^ 
dftcitiofia  m  prosrw  fomiUtion.   Sln^c  Msddta  ateo  «0|>hMitcd  Ming  ^tcfaaiqMi  to 
Pftka  tht  ksowltdgc  ai^iaiblt^to  tht  dcelcion  Ml(»rt»  tbii  coMuoicatlbiif  ftnvstlon  li 
U«t«d  iixth  type  of  r^iMteb.   H«  «iiipUkait«d  that'naiqr  "•Ut«nt«<'r«port«  had 

no^<<4l  inpaety  bacauaa  tbay  vara  not  In  a  form  cowwulcabla^td'daolalon  '^ra.    ^  . 
■  .       It  wai  not  poaaibla  to  cakatorii;^  all  ttitil  boualng  rV*yeb  proJac*ta  uodar 
Haddas^  alx  baadlnga.   Masy  projacta  daalt  with  putaly  tadmleal  aapacta  of  banainc  • 
cpnatmction  »hich,  at  baat,,;Knild  bava  only  an  Indlract  la|>a«t  iipMi  a^y  of  tba  eati^rlaa 
loantlonad  abota.   For  axtapla,  raaMrbh  qn  nav  tac^miquaa  for  glul^ig  Jointa  aigbt  ilall. 
raduca  tba  eoft  or  Incraaaa  tba  durability  of  loi^-epat  b6atfiACt  but  It  did  not  aaaa* 
raaaonabla  to  Hat  tbia  in  ona'of  tba  catagorlaa  tbat  Hf ddan^  pahtiSlid.  Itiaraforar 
tbraa  additional  eatagoriaa  vara  inoiudacit   pbyaical  conatructlon-tacbnicAl  aapaetaf 
phyalcal  eballangaa  to  boualng  (aucb  aa  tamltaa);  and  tacbnical  aapapta  o^  oparatlng 
and  Maintaining  bouaaa.  ^  ^  ^ 

'    thia  aigbf.p^art  eatagotiaation  will  ba  antltUd,  "typaa  4>f  R'aaaareh.H   Jsk  aubaaquant 
Mctiona  tbia  raaaareb  will  .1,0  ba  elMaiflad  aa  to  vbo  la  likalr  to  uaa  it^  and  tbaa 
aa  to  boy  lanadiataly  applicabla  it  My  U«   riaally,  tba  affort  Will  ba  aada  to  atau" 
tba  major  finding  of  aaeb  raaaireb,  and  tbeaa  will  ai^ly  ba  lia*tad  in  tba  ordat  In 
which  projecta  appaarad*    Fubllcationa  will  alao  ba^aud'  In  tba  aaM  ordat.  ' 

Typap  Of  Kaaaarch  ^  • 

U   fff  tttalnlpg  jggiating  Ittuatton  |n<iludiny  Panyiba  tay^at  Fopulation 
Out  of  tba  total*  of  71  projacta  Uatad  undar  m  001  (boualog)  for  whiob  aona  * 
daacription  vaa  provldad,  twalva  projacta  vara'placad  in  tba  eatery  of  daacriblng  tba 
aituation.   Howavart  out  of  a.toUl  of  48.3  toin^^aara  for  all  projacta^.only  4.6  Baa. 
yeara  mra  involyad  bara»  and  3.7  of  tbaaa  wara  eoonltUd  to  ooa  iK8  projaet  which 

.  ■<  J    '  ^    ' : 


.  .  .  ■  ■  .  .1  ^ 
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UQ<S«ttoek  to  dettniM  tural  bouii&x  trtod»  «;id  proiptctfi  bofth  with  rtfptct  to  a«v 

kiodi  of  houiiog  Aod  charcctctlitlci  of  bouiinc  oecupftott*  -  ^ 

\,   Savcral  klndi  of  tltiiiitlQQ  rcMr^i^  w«r«  dififarmtitttdv  the  Ujor  on^-Ctbric 

l>rojtct«|  IncXudl&c  tht  DtS  prc^J«ct»  vlth  A*?  aiM^Mr*}  b«liks  dcicrlptlqof  of  the 

kind*  «od  ({Mlltjr  of  boutiac  qicd  by  .occupcots  c«t*torj$Md'by  IncoM  or  \%%  or  ethnic  * 

backfxotiod  or  othtr  locUl  or  dMnoirapbic  cbaraetcrUtlci*   Xthm.  iccoad  Icrgtit  k^ad  of 

rttMrch  co9aiit«d  of  btharloi^  ktudlcv  l*n  iih|cb  rcildtnt  b«barior  f%ti%txi»  vara 

obii«rv«d  la  %^  tCfort  to  diicovjer  boutlnt' dcsigni  vblcb  v«rc  aoi't  qonrcolcQt  (four  <  ^ 

projaetti  mi  tunoVMr*)*.  Othtr  kinds  of  rcsMrch  «xpIorcd  conaiiatri'  dcilrac  or^d«wuid 

,     for  bouilQf        projact*,  ."^  MAi^Mri),  AOd  dflivalopiMat  of  c^nccpti  m  to  uadcritAodlQI 

th«  iituAtion  or  cbaractar  of  r«cii»ltat«  (on*  projtcti      BUn^yciri}*  f 

/  "         CoiAiattt   Kott  of  thtit  projactt  wtra  quite  ipacific  «•  ttf  lubjtcti  ^dMllnc  vlth 

frapjMttts  of       total  li tuition*   For  txANplCy  the  b«h«yior  tt'Udict  d«ilt  auiialy  vltb 

^  babavior  of  aldarl/  paopla  within  «  partilpuUr' daai|;n  of  k^tcWf  or  bo»a«y  Tbara  vca 

no  countarpart  atudy  of  bahavlor  pattama  of  faaltiaai  or  of  tbf  Msy  b«havi<flr  problaaui. 

%aWlv«d  in  wttl-faMily  boualni*   ffaaA  of  tha  altoation  atudiaa  vara  ragion«ipa«ific* 

/  Tba  ERS  proj ad t  on  rural  tranda  produced  at  laaat  tvo  publicationa  with  cowpra*, 

banaiva  findinga*   Hovavar  tbaaa  ara  baaad  upon  aaoondary  data  Mainl/p  in  .tba  caaa  of  - 

tba  ijmaraliaad  rural  bouaing  tranda  and  proapacta* 

2*    Analyapa  HalavaSt  Fotcaa  iBpinilnii  Katiaattnl^  Cauaal  Ralatiooa 

Zlavan  projacta  and  four  «Aa<>yaara  wara  placed  un^a/  thia  beading*   Tbeta  iMre 

diffarentieted  as  foliowai 

^Coaaunity  aconoMic  raeourcea  eveilebla  to  be  devoted  ta  boueing  (one  project  i 
•3  Mn«Yaara> 

■  '> 

Relejtionebip  betveen  bouiilDgf  other  aoeio*eeonoido  chareeteriatieay  fertility 
vate  (one  prajaet,  l*Ma<*year) 

Effect  of  boua^lng  on  other,  life  atpccta  aiich  ea«>*diff icOlty  e£  or  preference  for 
taakaiand  eating  babita  (three  projactai  «•  aan^aara)         .         ,  ' 

«      Kffaetiva  legal  conatrainta  on  uae  of  new  tacfaooleg]^  and  ether  factajce  affecting 
aupply  of  boualng  (ttfo  pmje6ta»  I  man^yaar)  ^ 

<  -  '  ' 
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t£/«i«^  for  bo«ilM  (ott.  project,  ,0  MMHTMri)  '^^'P-m 

Comtntii  Tbt  «Momt  V)f  rasMrcii  lato  cuitiatl  rtlttim^ipa,  tuin  Xtovaiii  •itlMr  ' 
M  indtptotet  or  dtptftdtot  vtrUblt,  i»  obrlouilyUiU,  Mo«^  Mtu^^  i^i^  ^ 
uftivtrft  of  rtii(k«^^K:«t«d  In  •m  oomi^  ok.iMll  «r^,  Mat  do  iMl»d«  ••mi  '  * 

-A.  to  ubiftlitr  tbt  ftodlnti  .rt  policy  r.We,  ,«iid  lA.tlMt  tUi^  •«tfcor.  »ir«- 
eoi^fMd  .fc«.t  tbl.  .^tur,  >0M  doubt.  M  r.^m«tio»,  .r.  «iipr...o4  t»  »  Utor  Bmtim^ 
rrtfunibli^  »CM  of  tht»  proj^ti  .ddrtM  th«  ^noatlMp  «.Ao  it  1.  b«d  h^jioc,  imU  iA^I* 
•ttt  tM  ttuklM  do  not  fM  itruetti^od  to  M7  Meh  ^rootly  AW«t  Um  ^pwde. 
iivt«trii.«ita  U  hoMim.   u.t«d,  tko  rt.Mrab  i.-.tt.llr  ^Ut^i  •Uto-.ooii.^o  r^Utioih*  ' 
•hipi,  Meh  M  prtiMblr  M^Mryttiw  (r^Morot  «ut«f  jm)  ntW  thL  U 
thfir  iffoeti*  * 

3.  S^^ixiSg  ^  jfggcjj  si  ^mnt  lutormttop  Progww      '  * 
Oiay  MM  projoot  i«tMd-;ppr^rUtt  /#r  InJlwio.  m  tW.  e«t««»rr/ dotpitt  off^u 
to  «•  iooUaivt.  &1.  ott^iMi  iftcfodod  bMM.t  oM  «1«  <o«t  of  imrtl)  hm  to  M«Hr4  - 
B^tUU^tUnM  of  poopU  llTl^  in  ptibU^Uu.iM  proj^t*  with  oiti.f^etlon.  .f  thoto 
living  U  trtiltr  bMti.,  'iUf  if^rt  n/Mn-yoorf  tumlttoT  to  tklkprojoot  In  , 

0|yioMly  thora  if ^nuoh  uporionot  to  bo  ftoditd  irltli^rt»pi»ft  to  •  niMWr  of  fodtral 
and  ttoto  protroni  ..  iioU  *.  ht.in,  ^rnnl.tion.,  cnUly^io  .fforto.  n^d  otkor  typoi  •f 
ftdttil,  .Uto,  or  local  inltutivo.  to  lupicova  bo«i.i^«  ispooiaiy  dwin  tlio  itat  four 
ywrt.  tli«l*«kof  rawardilithiaoroa'iiWajiplaiiMfcyXackof  n«^ 
intotait  or  aotiirlty*  .  • 

'  4,  ^fnt^^  ^tan^n  t^^yniMfo^  lii  tntorvintro.  P«^^Vc,tn«  Hlot  Mtnii^}% 
naro  ara  fonr  projaota  nblcJi  ao««  to  ^nalify  liara  i*  tka  fonsa  tlMt  nam  o)^l»  . 
MMtation  kad  boon  nndortota,  naing  kMan  anbjooto  in  a  mm  aitnatlon,  A  totol  of  .7 
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g  M««y««ta  iftra  InMlrHt  m4  Um  Aotlyitltt  foctudtd  lM4«fas4«at  boatinf  for  •Idtrclf 

'  ^  orsmiMtiMi;  Aa4  m  Mtioip«t«4  «)cptciM«UtlMi  Im  iaprovlifc  nstal  lowlMbpM  ho«tU4* 
*  A  coM  ^Mfof  «3q^lMaul  or  f Hot  f rtfrMi  rtmrdi  kas  0Qatnt4  Im  oUh^  ttMi 
of  wlaviM  luck  M  Mitrltloo  c^AtlMy  mmJ  thli  kimd  of  ru Mroh  li  co«m  froemjfi^* 
il^  tlM  DAUtal  sol«ik>aii   Ii  U«  laofc,  of « thli  kisA  of  r«iMrcli  ky  UtGA  mi4  CSfti  im  * 
rtir«l  bottilit  dJi  u»  Uck  of  Uuriit  on  Um^  part  of  wtthtg^  or  iftck  of  ftttlifW 
^rtiMrohMi  to.iHklcTUIui  pvtjtcta  of  ^li  Mturi^  Utk*»f  rat*tiroai«  or  iUfl/  l«ck  of 
"^ytUtity.  for  wrtl  MOlal  pbMOMou!  '  ^ 

.  3,   »T»fth#<il»  of  riMinti 

'Two  ^Tojtett  iMiM  prlMrlly^  Inttraitt^  1«  Vrlmtinc  fUMi^i  togatlMr  o^lUMr  for 

•Umti  or  f\»r'fcbo^ttia  of  lebolaro      tb«  iMitltutltt*  7&  first  *iiMikl«4  Mit«riolo  o« 

I  t 

faoufit  4«f liw  imu  A  bmitook,  muI  Ui«  locottJ  ■iiMbloi  ¥ililiotT*rIi7  to  guido  a  roi Mrek 
pfOfTM*  A  UUI  4»f  two  projocto  Md     MUHy««ri  wtro  i«volvo4  Imto, 

Thoro  If  r^pjr  llttlo  iaforttitlM  arolUUo  M  bovilic  i««4«  mi  boaiUc  progriwi^ 
fot  vfo  »y  to— wity  »o«-froflt  ortMUMtlMi*  tb«  troa  of  boniUft  ig       im  lAiek  Um 

•  Avtrac*  nil  titf  loctftr  «iul        houaltttVUoMti  «ot  irithont  imfor)MtUMi«  'f«  Um 

■¥fioe«  of  Any  Af forta  to  lyAtbAilM.  flkai»ti»  KutaI  boojiaf  lituatioMy  for  osMf lo# 
Aro  p4rtic«lorlx  uaka^A  fro«  oa«  rotloA  or  oi«  lubjiet  to  Aa«t]i«r* 

•  r 

Htfcim  ts^l^^  AacwihU  for  roHcY  Hik»r»  yt  A^  UvtU  . 
Tm  projacta  aaaHod  to  fit  thla  CAtataryt  irltb  a  total  of  b5  MA^OAra*  Om  " 
projact  vaa     pttparo  4  haidteok  of  nilaA  on  nlgraAt  kotialHI  AMtbar  waa  ta  laatrtiet 
Mldara  (ttot  poller  makara)  o*  naa  of  aurfaea  WAdlsf  of  OMUtrAU  Vlook*  ^Ctttaalvaklv 
tk*  BU  pukllcAtloA  OA  koMlH  tr«A4«t  lA<illaAtad  AArllaif  mUtlh*  1  idtlit  Alao, 
«  kA««  AlAailfM  im  thla  OAtafary* 

T#cbAlCAl  Aa»acta  of  ffafiWl  Cotittwstlot  of 
Tbaro  MTo  15  projacta  U  tkla  cata«aryt  b«t  tkaaa  IacIiiM 
of 'All  koAali^  raaoArek  MM-yAAra».  Ikaao  projAota  vara  Mtfarl 
roraat^tatvloA  or  Atrlonl^tvral  tatU^Arlic  DapartAaAtii* 

■  ■  A 


prlMrily  ky  tko 
Mat  Af  AXparlnoAt 
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•UtiM  |n»i*bCt  eltatlfit4  b«tt  vttt  ltWl«4  •«  tfftrti  U  rt^ii  miU  •f  IwKlao— . 
boiMintt  and^thii  4Mi|;MtlM  wtuU  etcultly        MCUtAUi  Ut  «CMiplt|  ftr  rtatiurc)i  . 
fcMdta  eqMC«t«  blotk  vtlU  (tlUlMtlBt  Um  »««d  for  MrUr).  lUrvtKtr  Um  rtUtl*ttil|ip 
la  Uym  tf  tiuput  iNui  tttt  tlMyt  elMp  as  la  Umi  c«tt     a  pvtjMtp  eiiiialfl#4  Mdtr 
,  (f )  Mwff  ttici«i  th9  •ffMtt  tf  foot  traffic  %t—x  upott  iP»«dl  fUtr  •iirf«e«a»  TM  tltU 
•f  Uii«  projfct  6m  n««r  •urfaftin  imm  **pkyiflail^  mlal,  a^mI  ooMMac  «a|»tcti  mt ' 
fiiActUtuil  boualH  Ut  I<hfl«o«M  fittlllia*** 

KblU  Cv*  •t  mf  ptoJ«eti  4— It  vlU  o«meriC«.Jkttll41iig  M^orUlif  aoat  pr»j«ota 
«mdMir*rt4  u  iMptova      um  «f  «e#4p  Bui  ofUm  wtrt  jifMlfleitllf  aiMi4  AC  l«cr«MltH(  . 
tho  Ufa  mt  mod  im  ^t^imntvm  oc  othtr  houtlM*  tkU  tuf  W  iM4«ffit«iM«bU  in  «Im  #f 
tiM  lofiit  of  rtrtiC  f«rrloor«od  f*rostry  |ir«fiiilom«lf  m^t  Mb  MUi/^xjtf  itti  Um  fMC 
4«MnrM  oowmt*  HatorUU  •Uuir  Umq  woodi  misr  bt  loio  scaxooi  or  i«  My  «ai«  to«nr«  ' 
Miro  froportloMfci  trMtaMt  1«  fo4«r«l  roiMreii* 

six  Vr*jocCa»  vieh  •  toUl  mt  it  mm^fmut  w  Uflr%t%4  U  ttiMyiHi  Ut  Mtvltr  / 
•f  totmltos  or  W«UrU  or  oUior  onMiloi  of  vood.  All  Mooi^Ud  f«r  16X  of  toul  mm* 
yofr<  in  rttr^lMU«li« MMrcli«  oVout         to  oil  »M«yMfi  m4«^  Ui«  Ko44«tt  Mtottrloi, 

Tlirtt  yrojoetii  vlth  •''UUl  of  l«2  m$n*yux»,  vtu  cmtHPtifi  4«tlgM4 
provldt  Mlfitmasct  of  bouaai«»Uut  propor  uio  of  olootrlcltyi  Mkoop  prtotlcoi  of  oldtcly 
poopUi  and  wMroblllty  of  v»od  floor  itirfAcoa*  "  4 

\  ^        '  ■  ■  ■  -   ^ '  ■ 

A«  tfirort  wAf  Mdt  u  llvt  tkit  P*rtloa  or  ««^l«i  Ipor  vhMi  roiotreli  Ritbt  W 
Uttododi  tlUiowtli  tilt  progtiit  ropovta  th««i«ly«i  did  ttot.uiiMlly  aptblfy  «  urgot 
group* 

Ao  iBdlcAttdf  Mat  roiftrdi  voa  ooneormod  vlth  todMloal  ^poeta  of  oomitroetloaorMla* 
tiwwcoof  proptrty^  aad  thoroforo  «  UrtomM^rof  thoprojocta,  tmum^Btimg  tlM^Uof  UUi 
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««a«yMrt^  irtrt  lljttd  ai  being  lottfid«a  for  tboat'%|^  oooitmet  or  MloUlm  tMuitfT-^ 
mrtthlUctSi'bundinrVf  •■rvict  loduitrUi*   Om       poituUtt  tlitt  MQqtl%%  achlm^'U 
th«  pvnitvtiatUa  tf  boutt«  «rlU  b«  ptti«4  tloog  to^  tht  oooiUMr^  tbou«h  Uut  prtpoaltloa 
WM  twk  ttitid  ov  tvcn  touchtd  upon  in  any  tuml  bouiUg  rtacMch  >roJoct,  n«tbtraor«» 
ooacuMV  InUraiti  utrt  tmvly  MQtlotUK9«  ttid  lowo  rtietreb  iMMtd  UtMiM  ««  41  dir*ot 
f nrvtc*  to  f toltictrt*   Tot  •xam^U,  oo«  rttt«rob  projVot  irti  produoltg  mktUt  lurytyi  * 
Und  uod«rUki«g  l*w  iMrohti  detlgatd  to  pjrovidf  l^foffMtlom  to  fMlllUtt  tM  Mrkcting 
of  lUAbir.   Thfrt  v«i)  no  prtjtct  vhlcb  vtuld  tlit^offlolmcr  •£,tfc«  liMbtrlng 

Ifldujtry,  or  Itt  proflt-Uklng,  Thtto  imi  no  look  ot  tbo  Initltutloiu  Involvod  In 
producing  or  iiiilng  bouilng*   Ui  thtrt  !■  ootd  for  thli  kind  of  Mmlyitif  Ucauii  « 
long  chaU  of  privtti  indivi4u«li  and  fltni  now  provida  ipaelaliiad  laputa  in  Ua  prM:aaa 
af  providing  fadarally  aabiidicid  bouiiag  ta  oonatinarif  and  tba  valua  of  tkaia  larvioai 

oovbara  tMMlaad  In  ihCk  raiaarcb.   Xnattad,  tba  ipirit  aad  intaot  of  moh  raiaarak  ia 
iaduttty^-oriaotadi  ai  indioatad  in  tba  daaorlptlon  af  ana  varr  aubitantlat  f  rajaet,  n^ia 
of  autenatad'and  nora  conplax  lamiU  Macbioary  ia  Ineraaalng  danand  fat  aparatitna 
raaaarch  ta  piC4»vlda  Infamatlan  for^daciiion  waking  in  foraai^^  pvodnct  ioduittiai* 
nasafita  af  aparatlon  raitarcb  aaalyaia  ara  uitfful  to  an-  a^atfng  plant*  and  axa  axtroM^y 
vnluabla  la  atraluatlH  iaraatattnt  in  botb  boriaanul  and  vartleal  intagration  and' in  Mnr 
*  plant  facilitlai.i* 

Wblla  M09t  raiaareb  vaa  for  tba  initial  btnafit  af  tha  tniWdlng  indaitryt  tba 
Jiaoond  largaat  uaa  eatagory  coatainad  raiaarcb  for  irbicb  no  uiar  ^  4U>parant*   Xt  nai 
difficult  ta  Imwp  far  axanpla,  \Ao  would  ba  tha  uaar  or  raeipiant  of  naw  infonution 
alwut.ralationihlpi  batvaan  nooio^acononio  ebaraotariititei  ot  raildanta  an^  tba  ^tity 
of  tbair  bMJiiiag»   rarMirf  ffona  AlkUniatratioo  night  laoorparata  tuob  infaraatloa  In 
iti  prapoiala  for  prograa  cbanga«|  anil  individual!  or  taaiM  within  UStA 
.  raaaarch  AganclQi  covld  pick  tip  thia  infdxmation  and  aiiura  that  it  d<^i  i>acoM  ' 
a  ba^iU  for  prograM,iuu*itiaoa*   Uowavar,  only  a  part  af  thaaa  findina  voal.d 
hava  cl«i%r  prograa  ralavancii.   Haoy  potantial  raaaarch  quaitlona  daii|na^  to  find 


o  .  -.29? 
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'^t  anqr      tb«tt  luTt  to  do  vltli  thm  mthmd  of  adidAiitorlnt  ^rogTMUy  nblck  hai  ytt  t* 
N  l—kMi  «t  in  «]iy  tliilt  pro5«ct«   AmUmt  apptMch  hoiiU  U  to  fi^k  •oolo-oeoooiilo 
elMuracttrlttle  and  dMgraphie  rtUtloiuhIrt  with  ptogrM  oMtptitt*   this  uMld  tv:^  to 

.  iMlicAto  tlMrteottlats  i»  th«  picogtM  Im  Addition  to  tlioM  !■  iMMlttcAtlov* 

In  •mmtxyp  nott  ris«arc&  li  not  inttc^|id  for  tb«  kmflt  of  con»M— ri  dlrtotly/nr 
for  policy  BAkort.   It  it  pointed  tovard  um  Vy  tbn  iMniing  indnttry»  or  tn  b«  inoox^rntod  ' 
into  a  Wdy  of  fociologienl  tcaoirlod|i,  *  '  '  , 

'  An  «f  fort  Mi  BAdo  to  pvt  rttiAtch  into  thron  c«tH«vi»*<*tl^t  fd^ch  imt  iMdintnly 
nMbU  or  praetle«l|  that  nbicb  vaa  an  i»cr«Mnt  or  a4dition^  f  >^  •t  knovla^ca  idi^eli 
■Ifbt  tbon  b«  uaafal  da  i  niMilai  and  raaaarcb  nbiob  Iwa  pvroty  tkaorotltal  natMilogiealp 
not  intandad  at  all  ffr  practical  uia,   TUa  ra^Uirad  rtf  lair|8  iWH^ftmXtf  Ut  paxkapa 
tba  avaluation  aupporta  a  f«v  atattimta. 

Huch  «f  tha  raaaarcb  daalinf  wltb  bouaiat'  conatmetioo  ar  nalntanaaea  fall  4ttta.  tba 
catatory  af  diraot  «Ad  practical.   A  total  of  19  piloJ<kcta  idling  vitb  baualng  toMtnctlao 
and  naUtaoaaca  vwa  Uatad  aa  practical,  and  anotbtr  fott/MHoanatmotla*.  iiaa*naintananca 
projacta  vara  liatad  in  tbia  cata(ory«   Tka  lattar  four  InclnM  ■  tnrvay  af  li>f  Incji^a 
bMiaing  raaidanUf  raaaarcb  on'Uw  nuch  rapalr  la  naadad  In  nrral  la^lncoM  IwMa.  •  m^i  / 
for  aalf-balp  b^^tif,  and  tba  davalop»ant  of  a  Mbliatrapby  for  aaa  by  adwUra  At  M^a 
inatltutian.  -  ' 

On  tba  ctbar  axtrcna— tbttoratical  and  Mtbodolosic«l«  fiva  prqj«cti.if«ra  liatad  Tba' 
atbar  prajaota  fall  in  babraan  tbaaa,  vltb  ao*apparaot  teadlata  vr  pr^itlcal  uaa,  al^ian||i 
parbapa  naay  of  tbaaa  j^iaci  could  ba  inoorporatad  Inta  progran  ^i|n  tr  Wlniatratia* 
if  tbari  axlata  a  gaad  ct^  of  coaaainlcatlon  and  ajrntbaala  of  intiHmatlon  bat»«ao  ^ 
raiaarcbara  an^  progvaa  adidnlatratora* 

.  final  Cognaota 

It  wanld  appMt  that  itat  nucb  of       praa^nt  riaaarda  an  xwttl  Wualnc  la  intandad 
to  pravlda  flndinga  niafui  for  tba  dmUpMnt  of  pnblic  policy  in  rural  AMtioa^  #a  ^ 
aalicitad  In  tba  papat  by  J,  Patrick  Haddan^  Jem  af  tba  naada  Maddao  »antlon4i  Wi  $• 
analyain  of  aitlatlng  pat  Icy  tfA  taatlng  inoovationay  «»  antiraly  oaglacu4«. 
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MM,^  ^9^%  Cf moT^^f . 

.  Z4  C«Mtf 

5*   Syntbttlt  of  f  i»dlii|>f 
Coffiiumle«tlo0  to  dtcisioa 
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Bt]l*w  if  •  U$t  of  aajoc  iindlj^tf  ^f  tuf^il  bou4l«^  ir«ft«an^  iprojtetf.  For  Mck 

^Jii(>lu*iMdt  llitit.  tppttr  in  iiblvtvltttd  for«  balow,  llftt«  la  Ui«,iird«T  in  Hhieh  proj«eti 
-tppu^ii^  .      •         •  -     .  .         \  ' 

.••tttrbouf«  dMistu  . 
^  Mount  of  tltctrioitf  uW  in  Uvm  horn*  *' 

/  "  Htltjtiodthlp  iMtiMtn  f U,  erMlft«,  flMtfraphtO|Viiatr«liip,  and  qu«lity 

*  of  rut«l  iHMUiisc  ^  -  ^ 

Tttttltt  VtbtvioYf  nigtattoa  r 
«  Kryi  t*  ttdtici  bouiioc  conitYUctioa  coati  »  . 

Uttit  MOKt|;*|i  ei^tdlfc  1<  Availablt  ia^rura^  Atkmaa  « 
SttbiUadairtl  boUfta  Ari  lahabittd  by  old  or  ditabUd  or  voMai  and 

MOblla  bowiv  ara  a  major  aupplStr  of  l<m*ineoM  battilsg 
Straafth  of  glua  ^ 
Durability  ofvood  flnlahaa  *  ' 

Fir#  raalaU^t  natttlal  waa  untooaoMlcal 
Iffgctivaaaii  of  wood  ptaidrvatlvaa 
^      Saginatriag  valuaa  for.straottb  o;  wood  paMllag 

Kt*d  adaqoata  aaeborr^a  for  wood  btaas  '  *  * 

faaitfich  paaali  parforw  tnill 

Flaaaclal  Maaagaoaat  practleaa  ara  rtlatad  to  baunlac  oattditiaaa 
Taebniqua  of  baildlnf  coaerata  blooka  without  nartar  » 
^,     ^  A  Mtbod  of  aanaaalait  contunar  prafataocaa  for  baiiaiaf 

fbyalcal  aapaeta  of  boualat  a««da  for  aldarly  » 
yioor  mfaQt  waur  ia  raducad  af tar  a  tlM 

lldsrty  did  cot  ptaftr  jnibtto  boaaliif  ovar  otbar  fonup  aad  uaa  •f 

public  fafiltitlat  iraa  datanalnid  bf  Jncoxlttlty  ..  ^ 

Difficulty  of  komt^^Mnx  t#aka  it  r«MiUd  ta  Mualag  « 
&^>lQyad  botuuMkarji  hava  laaa;  tltia  foY  houaikatplaf  taaka  thaa*oaM 

dploycd  boaaieakari  ^ 
Tbara  ara  dlffax«acai  bacuata  rural  «ad  urbia  la  o^ifilatlaa  of  ^koualac 

taaka  .     ^  • 

,  ^  Souad  dsai  aot  unduly  ptn«trat«  mod  £ra«a  tiallf  _  " 

Low  coii  horM  das£]p)  r  » 

Oaa  of  atv  nallai  aw  tlun  aad  prffvaatlag  dacay  of  wood  ^ 
Oparktloaa  raaaarcH  can  balp  ^oraat  ptodt^ta  laduatry 
BahavlOT  of  etfy«;ltaa 
,      lactarla  datarleratlan  of  wdiAS  '         ?  • 

Coaditlona  aad  rawfdiav  for  probXaM  of  loV'lacaM  boualag 
UoualQi  at«&utf  la  ralatad  t^o•f£S^  tumalug  MMnlaga,  aoclal  partleipatM 
•  Orbaa^Ybrdl  dlffarazean  Ci'o  raZ^tad  to  iTartlU^/  vatai  « 
flsa  of  ff^Ulaa  md  lacono  of  rtijcl  faailllaf  ^  • 

'  •       Ikm  aucb  do«»  «  horn  ctthi,  thm  ^  fjiarmMyf  aad  bow  tJtMH'doas  tha  eewMMlty 

racalva  froa  taxal  (ccimraity  cott  for  raaldatwa  varaua  oenHuaity* 

IncoM  fron  U)ca») 
Haat  aad  radiation  varlaa  apaelflcally  iHtb  alia  aad  poaltlaa  of  wall 

opaalaia  .         •  . 


Tour  statement  1$  bafancid^^^^  i*ou  have  given  iis  ^ 

;  V a"lob  o£  yi&rj^  good  suggestiraus  dcs  to  how  tq^^  pro(fe  herfej  tmd  I  ' 

aid  especially  grajbefid  for  those  suggestions.        /       V  v 

We  wilfcstudy  them  and  iopefufly  move?  forward  in  J,  ^osi^^  atid 
eonskructiye  wAy.   ^  /       "       ^  * 

have  ru4  ou^t  of  tim^ 
*:  wfeejc$^va^nd  if  t^^^  furflier 
;  '     statements,  we  will  be  glad  tor ec^  C 

-ASt  this  point  I  order  printed  Ml  statements  o  unablo  to  at- 
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Arrowhead  f  Mills 

BOXapO  •   HEREFORD,  [TEXAS  79045  *  (805)364-0730 

\  .      June '23 J  1972  s 


Mr.  Boren  Cbertkov 
Counsel  to  the  Stjbcoinmlttee 
^oom  201,  Senate  Annex 
Washington,  D.  G»  5?05lO 

Deai^  Mr.  Cherfckov: 

Please  ^Insftrt  ttie,  fdllowlnp 
hearings  on  land  gtant  collbgest 


stfltement  info  the  record  on  J'Olir 


Ify  name  Is  Frank  Ford  and  it  am  President  of  Deaf  Smith  Organic 
Farms,  Inc.  and  Arrowhead  MjLlls,  Inc.  Of  Hereford,  Texas,  tvo 


companies  with  th6  function 
organically  grown  and  other 


As  an  individual  X  farm  X,8pO  acres  of  dryland  wheat land  in 


Deaf. Smith  County,  Texas.  1 
work*    X  am  a  1955  graduate 


My  son  and  I  do  our  own  tractor 
^  «...  «  f.*«w««w^  iof  Texas  A  &  H  University  in  agro- 

nomy and  have  served  on  various  committees  and  in  several 
position's  of  leadership  in  the  agticultural  community.  ^ 


While  I  have  a  ^igh  tegai;d 
serving  in  positions  of 
extension  aervices,  and  e 
more  thrust  must  be  given 
culture.    The  short  term  ga 
might  be  obtained  with  the 
cultural  chemicals,  and 
be  more  than  dffset  by  the 
the  bip*  cities,  loss  of  hurtijsn 
the  quality  of  food,  increa 
of  the  previous  fsctors  and 
Ametican  Dr^am«    Hundreds  o 
out  fot  leadership  and 
sonian  America. 


of  obtaining  and  merchandising, 
vhole,  Unprocessed  natural  foods. 


tor  many  personal  friends  who  are 
powpr  in  several  land  grant  colleges, 
iment  stations,  I  feel  that  miJbh 
the  sociological  aspecits  ,of  agri«- 
Lns  in  gross  faion  production  which 
se  of  massive  mecbani^atioit,  agri«* 
concentration  of  power  generally  will 
;ost8  o^^  nroblems  of  crowd-fng  ln 
sn  dignity,  possible  reductions  in 
ied  medical  costs  from  a  combination 
a  deterioratibn  in. general  of  the 
:  thousands  of  Americans  are  crying 
respbnsiveness  to  the  ideal's  of  Jefferr 


Our  goal  must  be  to  retain 
while  letting  the  outmoded 
longer  important  be  teplacei 
ren'qwal  is  represented  toda' 


he  j^reat  aspects  of  onr  ^heritfl*;e 
ecaying  structures  which  are  no 
hy     renewal  of  purnose*  This 
in  America  by  million^  of  people 
of  an  ages  who  want  more  attention  f;iven  to  the  quality  of 
life  and  one  of  the  tnost  imidrtnne  aspects  of  this  ie"6ne  , 
encouragement  of  the  trend  back  toward  the  rural  areas,  toward 
organic  farming,  toward  ^inpijroving  our  enviironment,  toward 
relating  better  tb  er^ch  other,  and  the  reattaipmenfc  of  our 
national  purpose'  thrduf^.h  th^  reattainment  of  our  individual 
dreams  and  aspirations, 

$lncerel\6^'Tim;^L  AND  ORGANIC  FbODS  FBOM  DEAF  SMITH  COUNTY 


Sincerelvi^TUpAl^  . 


Frank  Ford 
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ARROWHEAD  MILLS,  INC 

SUfM  GrMM^r  W)i«lc  !6rBm  ffM*  lr«frt  D««f  Smitli  CMnty  •  pMlunnf  OrfMitMly  Qnrnn  GraW 

•OX  W6 

HCHEFOiU).  TEXAS  7fO«  .  t  ^ 

>"      ■    ''^      .  '    .  ^  ■  ■ 

Tou  viU,  rtcotnlt»  that  iufqr/iHMr  tpUnfi^a  hAva  btan  lufuaad  lata  thU  naw  eatalag  af  ^ 
good  fooda«    It  all  WgliM  WUli  tba  farmir  vhb  layag  tba  a Qi l  anfi  haa  a  cOMlt^Mint  to 
lAprpv*  it»   Afcar  ovar  two  dacadaa  df  "Modtm  ttohnology*^*  tba  AM«rte«ir(  far»ar  ia 
v'  ta^laarning  thr  Joya  of  fvallnf  pud  amalUng  Itfi  In  hla  aarth«    Cowpoata^  traea 

[^■\:J     '       ninatat  and  huMle  acid  auitirlaU  ara  balng  iddtd  to  manor  thouaanda  of  acta*  notft  aiMl 

with  cha  raaultlng  incraaaaa  In  huMut  Uvali*  Ibactaiplal  action  and  aarthvorm  pp^Ucionar 
famar*  «ra  ftndlhf  battas  voUtura  utllitatlon  and  atrongar  i^lantt  which  ata  aiora 
.  ifkilatant  tordtaaaaa  and  lUact  attack*    lanaf^olal  iiUacca  and  bird*  «ta,tgaln.  finding 

thalc        Wck  into  tht  f  la  Ida,  and  chi  kaat  taltiita  in  agricultura  ara  saarahln$  lor 
waya  to  utillzv  tha  foroaa  of  natura,  rathar  than  for  MM  wajra  ta  daatroy  th*«i« 
t  ■    *'  ■    ■   •   ■  - 

g     f'"^-    ConiuMra  ar«  laariiing  th«t  ovar-proca4alng  of  food  haa  Itoiii  ro^bltig  than  of  thair 

■■ij    i»od  dollar*  and  that  tha  approxlMttly  2S0&  eolorlilg  Aganta,  f rtaarvatlVaa,  aaulalflara/ 
^  '      hlatching  agantai  aitci-oxidalqtai  atc«arif"^uita  oftan  not  |a  gaod  for  th*  Ufa  of  tha 

■atar  i#  thay  ara  for  cha  ahalf  lifa  at>d  ^ypaaranca  of  cha  aacati»    tha'ra  la  a  naw  incaratt 
in  aatlng  **Um  on  (ha^food  chain*'  *  graftia^  baang,  aaadi  *  vagatablaa  grown  fraah  in  hOna 
gardana,  aO  that  tha  accuauUtad  polaOna  praaant  in  «ur  attviroraMtnt  ara  raducad  In  our 
dally  intuka  of  food.    Mav  hooka  on  natural  fOoda  eookaty  ind  kalancad  ptatain  thraugh 
conbinationa  of  gralna  and  baani  ara  opening  up  nay  vlfetaa  for  good  haaltl^  on  aauill 
i  budgata^    Yoti  wight  aay  that  A  fraah  wind  la  blowing  in  tha  food  buainaaa^  and  tii|t  a 

lot  of  itica  paopla  era  faallng  battar  than  t;hay  hava  avar  falc  In  chair  Uvaa«  ^ 

lhara  aaC  aoM  good  ntv  naMig  on  chia  prica  Uitt    C^^Whon,  hii^a  and  Sinpla,  ChtaO 
5an  and  othara  ara  working  togathar  co  bring  you  aoata  good  naw  fopda  which  w«  think 
you  will  anjoyt  btickwhaat  apaghatti,  flat  vhola  Vhaat  noodU^*  eaahawa  roaatad  with 
tktUrit  bulghur,  rica«craaa*  com  flour  *  grain  apUt  paaai  lantiU*,  paatlad  barlay* 
ahort  grain  ric«,  rica' cakalj  mu  taa,  appla  buttir  and  oliva  oil}  «lao  othar  praducca 
for  natural  livingt  Corona  hand,gfrinding  iiiUa,  aaaaM  ahampoo  and  aaaaiM  l()ti»n«  Tha 
.  new,  dry  radiant  haat  iMthod  wa'uU  to  produce  our  grain  end  b'aan  flekea  la  taally 
gaining  enchuaiaata  /la  good  cooka  find  that  chay  can  prapara  dalle ioua*  high  pratain 
'4tahaa  from  our  «oy  and  pinta  flakaa  in  leea  than  ail  hour«    Tha  vHaatt  tyn*  oat  and 
.  v^oa  flakaa  arr  tha  bMla  of  uny 'gOoa  hofM-mada  granOlaa^  uting  }Uat  cha  right  touch 
of  aunflowar  aaada,.  aaaaaM  aaeda,  nMta  and  raiaitia*    the  flakaa  ara  raalty  gaod  irt 
caaaarolaa  and  othar  m*in  diihaa,  bt:aada  and  cookiaa^ 

Bvan  befora  cha  food  ravotutloa  bagen  in  aarnaat,  »6thar«  found  Chat  onea 'thair  faqiilUa 
had  taatad  whole  whaac  rolU  luda  from  fraah  atona  ground>flour,  rafiilad  whit«  bra  ad ' 
hjid  no  placa  in  thair  homaa^   Th^  ara  now  realising  chat  raflned  olla  era  no  >atcec 
than  rafinad  flour,    Xha  aolvaht  axtraction  of  olla*  cha  high  tanparecpra  dfoderixingv 
tha  uaa  of  blaachaa  and  praaarvativaa  4o  nochlng  ca  promaca  haalth  and  vicellty* 
Kafinad  aatt  ia  now  being  taplacad  in  niany  Kome«  with  unrafinad^aaa  aatt«    Pamlliaa  itre' 
learning  tha  Joya  of  pura  paanut  butcar  •  rto 'hydroganacion»  no  daxtroea,  no  ihorcaning* 
Tha  plant  et  CPtcaUa  hae  baan  neWly  ranovatadf  end  the  paopla  tbata  ara  ready  Ca 
produca  tha  ptd<<atyla  baat  peanut  buttar  avar  "  quality  guarantaadr    Mfinad  auj^/ir  ie 
baing  raplacad  in  natural  food  honea  with  dalicioUa  driad  fruita  and  ochat  nature!  . 
avaatanara  aa  paOplaU  taita  buda  ara  once  again  bacoaiing  accuned  t*  tha  netural  awaeC'' 
naaa  of  aieny  fooda*    Our  purpoaa  ia*  with  you*  tb  build  «  good  brldga  coward  e  batcar 
way^    tat  faaca  bagin^  with  ua^  ^  ^ 

Pcrionalty  grown  on  our  oWn  fa^mi.  Ihc  t\r\t\\  shipped^ from  peaf  Smith  County cleencd  and  reedy  for  utc  In  your  baVeiy 
Mtcheni  6fj)en1cetly  grown  Wfieat«  ryCi  cornr  loybcani,  mjllct 
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OftVHU    NKTUV*  HAH  UtiANA.IUIHOtS  lifMt 

»  .'  July  2l*,  IpTJ? 


Th**Ik)norkbl«  AdXai'X»  Sttvenion,  III 

ChaJwih  '  \        ■  I 

IU>b«  2»56,  Old  fftnati  Office  l^ildinc 
VMhinr.fon.  J)*  C*  20510 

'  *  ■  * 

Dear  fitoator  Stnrtnionj  v  - 

#  t" 

^.^Oixr  Iclnd  Ittttr  of  My  7  rtfltottd  a  thou/jtitfttlniii  that  can* 
through  aa  X  llittntd'to  and  j>artieipattd  In  tht  haarlni^i  of  th« 

Hubcoianltlta  cw  Rtaratory  tabor  that  you  oonducttd  on  Juna  20*   Aa  yo«  * 
nifht  exTMCtt  thoia  of  us  tha^  art  lawtriAd  in  thr  txttnilon«  rtiitaroh,  f 
and  taaohlnr  :pro9r«Mt  of  tht  CoUtgt  of  Mri(mlt;urt  aimrcoiattd  the 
opportunity  to  iptalc  in  support  of  that*  pro^craMa  and  to  ajisvtr  tbt  fliway 
allaxationt  of  failurt  of  tbt  srtat  ^Xand»({r«at  univtraititft'^  of  tbii 
ooutttry  iiada  in  Bard  yoitatoti*  Hmrd  TiM$.* 

If  ona  atripa  away  aoH«  of  tba  rhatorit^/  fra^Uantly  uaed  in  Hard 
Towtoai,  HArd  Yliiti,  tbt  report  prciinti  juUiflcation  for  ip-tatly  expanded 
td^catlonal  prograjM  fo<iUitd  <^  tha« jproblena  of  rural  Av^rioay  i«it»«  tho 
paopla  llvini;  outiidft  rtgndnrd  M^ropdl^tah  artaa*  )^aid«f  inaoM  dtiparlty 
In  eoMp^o'lson  to  urbnn  lirtrs  and  lack  of  Job  opportunitita ».  thtra  art  atriooii 
iiattara  of  inoauitita  in  tducationtl  o(pportuniti«i ,  dtfioitnoiiii  in  jMiblid 
■cry'cis  indudlnf;  htalth  isorvicoif  and  th«  netd  for  lji!)rovmntf  in  initio 
tutlotfaa  arranQtMtnta  for  aU  Itvals  of  goiriiraMantat  itrvioti.  Af^ioulture 
la  atil3  tht  leading  antennriin  in  ruraX  A^trioa  9nd  v«  oimnot  K«nnr|^«  ^,^ 
*6cla3-oriont>d  ©dticaM^naX  t»rofrii<a  frow  thr^  n^ftd  to  ^aintai^  a 
■f  rdnK  aericuXturaX  •ettnot^  iftcludlbc  tht  rtitardtl  tduoi^tionid  tffort  th4^  | 
is  ao  much  a,jp»»rt  of  wod^m  f^pr<  culture  irreiptctive  of  fj^tg,  6**  tbs  ' 
f/urm  tnttrpriat.  ^t  CoUteas  of  Aericultura  through  thf  0tat«  AerioulturaX 
*cyper*Jitnt  ctationr  nrd  th«  Coortrtitlv^  llitteMlon  ^<rt^f*e  in  coo^trfttion 
vlth  th«  UHD/l  hJiVt  betn  re<i«eatii>r<  f^nds  to  iuppott  *  si«tabl«  iffort  in 
a  vhole  nrray  >ir  tduentioniilfiiictiyltita  aintd^  at  htMsn  reioui^ot  snd  00M«i 
mmity  dtvtl<)piitfi.t.  UnfrTtun,attl^;4«tny  of  thtsff  ob,ir*bt<v«i  (Sf^t  pixtd  into 
articmH^rittited  aij'ncts  of  ^'rUTrX  dtv«lop«fint  prevails**  Stid  thf  aora  poiit- 
idaX'COnnotationi  of  this  latter  progrM*  Parhfl#i  sn  outfirwfch  of  tht- 
htsrin^t  ytm  have  held  vil^  bt  that  a  nv>t  forot  «fm  yjn  nobiXiittd  to  lupport 
work  thst  vili  fall,  for  tht  vant  of  a  bettor  naat.,  und«ir*the  gcntraX  haadinc 
of  ruraX  dt^val  opMtnt* 

tn  our  Collese  ve  have  uiod  the  "seed  »onay**  provided  thro\ich 
fedaraX'iOurdei  for  rural  devt Shopmen t  (HAtoh  ^d  Aaith^-Lavar  Acts)  to  dtvtlop 
a  planning  capability  for  the  College  and  to  i»pleliaiit  prosrajni  aa  those 


o     •  ■  .  .  • 


X 


'  •*  •      -     ^    .  « 

»  .    ,    •  .  ■     '  . 

ni«  UcfnoTAblt  Adlal  S.  dttvtosoa  r  2  <;uly  si^  1972 

otttlintd  in  tht  M*y  17 t  1972  lixttmion  Council  Btpcfb  by  Dlr«ctor  J«  CImt 
vWeh  t  'jifat  you  on  Jun*  2»  1972 •   Vi  havt.Miic«ia  on*  of  our  Mgrlcultural 
■ooiologlitit  TtotmoT  H*  tT*  ikihvtlttiri  tht  dual  riipooiilillity  of  uiiittnt 
4t)rtot#r  of  Cooper^Vt  )2xttnilOQ  6trvla«  and  XUlnoli  Atiriaultt:&«l  £xp«rl**  % 
Mtnt  Btatldh  %o  odbrdinitt  And  plan  projprtKi  in  oo««unity  dayaiopiMnt  and 
spaeiil  ^tduoational  tfforti  for  rural  proprau  in  tht  iOtii6>«oonC!«iQ  arti* 

X  v«nt  to  rlrittrat«ftb«  invitation  tbat  X  axtilidtd  to  you  via 
John  tTfylor  and  Baail  Condos^to  vi^it  tht  oajtpui  anytiaa  that  you  art  in  • 
Illinoit^   Wt  vould  bt  honortd  to  h|lvt  you  vitit  vlth  ua  tot  vhattvur  Xim 
jfi»x^  havt,  but  vt  would  bopt  tliat  ybu  could  bt  tdth  ua  long  tnoush  to  to«i*  . 
acwa  of  our  f  adilitita  and  introduot  you  to/i^  of  our  ataff  ao  that  you 
can  gtt  a  fttl  for  our  raaiarch  and  ttaching  ao1;;^vititB  htrt  in  tht  Collagt 
of  Agrioulturt*  A  full  tour  vould  takt  at  Itaat  a  Jialf  daytbut  vt  vouXd 
taUor  a  tour      fit  y^rtir  aditdxilt* 

♦  ■   ■  Sinotrtly* 


tno 

cc  Jj.  B>  Claar  * 
J.  V.  Ptltaaon 

w.  aaiiabury ,  .  '  ' 

:  ,  ■  >   .  . 

P#0'.   5iK  ThOMon  had  an  editorial  in  tht  July  1  iilut  of  tht  Prairit  ranur 
aiid  tht  Fani  Journal  rtporttd  on  thtir  obatrvationa  on  Hard  Towato»>> 
Uard.T£jMa  ln  tht  Auguitft  iaaut*   ror  ybur  oonvanitncti  cppica  of  thtat 
rtporta  art  tncloatd* 
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•      j.  [From  the  prairie  Farmer^  JtUy  1, 1&72] 

'  Pkjjsib'Favmkk  Bats:  t»AVJhQ^^t  Csmoxsus  PKsnVE  obifiszi^icB^ 

"Hard  T<Hnatoe8,  ISnxd  Timea**  Is  a  book  that  will  get  the  bio0«%xutlnr 
land-grant  college  personnel  froja  deans  to  county  extension  advla^i^.  Many 
have  already  read  It.  Some  are  still  in  shock,  ^  r 

The  book  Is  neither  scholarly  nor  .unique  but  is  a  virtual  torrent  oj^  i!itf)ise  that^ 
hisaes  invective  at  every  aspect  of  the  a*gricultural  land-grant  eatahlill^ment. 

Targets  include  extensi6n  seirvice,  colleges  of  agriculture^  stafe  experi- 
ment stations^  government  agricultural  bureaucracies,  and  all  colle|(e  tie-ins 
with  agribusiness.  . 

Hero  is  a  sample  statement  thiEit'  summarizes  the  impresadon  the  at^t^ors  are 
trying  to  convey:  "The  land-grant  colleges  .  * .  have  put  thdr  tax-wipiidrted  re- 
sources almoet  solely  into  efforts  that  (primarily  have  worked  to  tne;i|tlvantage 
and  profit  of  large  corporate  enterprises,  particularly  huge  corpori^t^  fanntr 
and  ranches  . ,  ' 

"Hard  tomatoes"  is  a  product  of  the  Agribusiness  AccountabHitr '  trojecff 
Washington,  B.C.,  funded  by  the  Field  Foundation.  ,        ;  1* 

The  book  blisters  the  land-grant  complex  (colleges  of  agj?lci<itnire,;!exterisIon 
service,  aud  state  experianent  staticmS)  lior  their  sins  of  omission,  dereliction  of 
principle,  and  -brown-node^catering  to  the  whims,  interests,  and  proflSbllity  of 
con)orate  agriousiness.  ^  ■]■': 

The  land-grant  colleges  ". . .  are  closed  communities . . .  locked  intdi^n  inbred 
even  incestuous  complex ;  they  are  incapable  ot  thinking  beyond  their  seilf-interest 
and  traditional  concepts;  they  are  a  failure  .  .  .  and  a  pedantic  and  <ipwardly 
research  system."  •  «  «^  ,  i 

About  the  agricultural  extension  service  it  says,  "It  has  slighted' th^  pre^ng 
needs  of  the  vast  majority  of  America's  fanners."  j , 

About  4r-H:  "This  social  club  for  youth  exists  as  one  of  the  aacr^  cows  of 
the  land-snint  world.  It  is  a  frivolous  diversion  of  $72  million* 

The  book  accuses  the  agricultural  bureaucracy  pf  standing  by  wMie  DBS 
beef  i»  sold  to  the  unsuspecting  public.  The  authors  call  BBS-fed  beef  j'extremely 
dangerous  to  consiuners,  because  there  is  evidence  that  the  drug  is  carcinogenic 
<cancer  causing)."  ^  * 

Nonsensical  statements  are  made  as  go^l  about  the  worker  theiond-grant' 
complex  benefitting  agribusiness  only.  Obviously  the  ultimate  benefactor  is  the 
consumer  who  is  getting  the  highest  quality  food  at  the  lowest  relative  prices  in 
history  .  ^  ; 

The  poor  benefit  "most  because  we  can  afford  to  subsidize  them  with  massive 
billion-doUnr  free  food  and  cheap  Itood  programs. 

IT  IS  true  as  they  say  that  cori^orate  hgribuslness  is  doing  quite  well  but 
probably  not  as  well  as  liberals  try  to  make  us  believe.  In  a  recent  study  Prairie 
Farmer  found  that  the  average  return  on  equity  for  42  food  ^Industry  corporations 
was  0,8%.  0 

For  the  farm  machinery  industry,  which  "Hard  Tomatoes"  hints  is  making 
a  real  killing  at  the  expense  of  farmers  and  taxpayers,  we  found  tjiat  the  aver- 
age return  on  equity  for  the  4  largest  cwn(panles  was  4.4%  in  1071* 

Wo  are  not  sure  that  there  is  anything  wrong  with  a  "co2y  i»lationsh^p"  be- 
tween agribusiness  and  the  land-grant  complex  provided  it  Is  on  a  business  basis. 
But  we  agree  that  it  isn't  right  for  ng  college  people  to  alt  on  the  boards  of  direc- 
tors of  corporate  agribusiness  for  fat  fees  that  can  easily  compromise  objec- 
tivity^ 

The  book  also  criticizes  the  $750'million  open-purse  cost  of  the  land-grant  agri- 
cultural bureaucracy  and  the  Mickey  Mouse  projects  that  raise  some  doubts  about 
the  budget 

The  authprs'  greatest  contempt  for  the  land-grant  complex  is  reserved  for 
what  they  call  this  callous  disregard  for  poor  people  swept  off  the  land  by  "an 
ngribusipess  elite."  , 
•  It  would  be  easy  to  dismiss  "Hnrt  Tomatoes"  as  the  empty  mouthings  of  the 
immature  bUnded  by  Utopian  idealism  and  with  only  an  Eastern  liberal's  cur- 
nory  acquaintance  with  the  complexities  of  the  agricultural  community. 

!?  rH^h  ^  •^P^  a  heavy-handed  approach  to  a  task  that  would  be  better 
served  with  a  scapel  rather  than  a  blunt  meat  cleaver.  And  their  call  for  more 
welfarism  will  turn  many  people  off, 
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The  authors  Insist  that  both  family  farmers  and  fdrm  labor  have  been  "bnital- 
i25e(l  by  farm  mechanization."  They  also,  speak  of  going  back  to  a  simpler  liand- 
and-horfl^  type  agriculture  that  cati  never  be.  * 

Unfortunately  the  atithorfl  come  across  as  fanatics  when  they  really  have 
Rome  sensible  things  to  say.  Th^re  Is  a  wild  gleam  In  the  eye  as  they  shed  croco- 
dile tcara  for  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate  and  as  theyl)elllgerently  demand  of 
the  establishment,  "W|iat  are  you  going  to  do  about  It?" 

They  Insist  that  the  complex  should  put  major  emphasis  on  the  marginal 
farmer,  ignoring  the  fact  that  information  is  available  for  the  taking,  and  that . 
yow  jan  lead  one  to  the  WAters  of  knowledge  but  you  can't  make  him  drink. 

Hard  Tomatoes'  will  make  tfi^yone  who  vajues  calm  objectivity  climb  the  waM? 
But  thru  tbe  morass  ot  leftlsh  distortion,  exaggeration,  and  innuendo,  there  is 
enough  truth  to  give  the  land-grant  college  complex  sometliing  to  worry  about 
mnfw«^^^?i,5"^"°?i^  need,  to  be  asked  about  the  secretive  and  .debatable 
methods  or  the  ag^  college  foundations  which  license  products  developed  by  re- 
searchers  at  taxpayer  eacpense. 

nnnilJi?""i^'^5™^i^^^"°?^^  ?T^i/^  ?®  ^^^^  system,  and  the  deans^^f  the 

i^nlif^  of  agriculture,  the  USDA  hierarchy,  and  coriwrate  agrlbusinoHs  may  not 
l)e  the  ones  to  recommend  them. 

«.iTri?.i^*^^^^^^^^^?"^^  land-grant  bureaucracy  which  "Hard  Tomatoes" 

look.  Perpetuali;  the  problem.  Let's  hi^ve  some  oirtslders  take  a 

J— 

[From  the  FftntfJournnl,  AugUBt  1072] 

lirmjc  Book,  Bio  Ujpboab  :  Wnx  Nonfarm  Cbitics  Dimawd  More  Reskaroh  awd 
BxarasioN  iron  Small  Parmers 

(By  JTerry  Carlson,  Managing  Editor) 

"Stupid.  Stupid,  S^ttpid/  How  can  they  deceive  a  Senator  like  this?"  Sue 

i^^^fR^^F  Agribusiness  Accountability  Project  In 

Wttshin^on,  clenched  her  flffts  in  the  hearing  room  seat  beside  me. 
Uray-halred  ag  college  administrators  Hvere  at  the  witriess  table  un  front 

mv-wi&  „?hlJ^''Y  you  Stay  BO  oalmr  Exasperated  by  the  testimony,  she  . 
Xm:folii^I,^^am^^^^^  Senate  ehambe.  door  and  stalke/down  ' 

Miose  were  the  three  explosive  qualities  whlQh  propelled  a  handful  of  actlvlsta 
in,i'n?n„'^^  '"t^cars  of  accumulated  bfirwiuwacy  inst  month.  Three  i^^^^ 

?"nn"A     "^"n ""^"^        typewriters  took' on  the  whole  land-grantsysteS- 

T?  'tt?  ?°"cses,  experiment  stations  and  Extension.  Krunt-Byniem 

abSJS  W.^^ni^'yVuTef ^^^^^^^  ^oo^^anXo^S  tn^Jj 

SlZvsSSisCd''^^^^  E^tabllsU^lraSelftlfn"  " 

Although  ho  Is  not  connected  with  consumer  critic  Kalnh  Nadpr  mtthtnwop 

Ills  book,  "Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard  Times— The  EViiluro  of  the  Land  Grant  CoU 
lL^i;&;r&Z1 «"™'«'"-"»         It  mslste^rtlWesS  Sd 

Ignored  minions  of  displaced  small  farmers  and  rural  poor,  enendlne  mont  nf 
thdr  time  cozying  with  elite  farmers  and  agrlbusIneMes  who  K  need^ 

agrlbuMnass  grants  Into  public  laboratories  to  perfom  iesratch  which  * 
mnJily  benefits  the  private  Hrms  doling  out  the  money.  researcn  wmcn 

Tolerated  discrimination  which  deprived  Negro  land-grant  coUckcs  from  re- 
black  farmers  from  Extension  hSp         ^  ' 
riTfS^^  Phn'f™''J??}^  trigger  the  hearing  by  Senator  Adlal  Stevenson  III 
(D.,  111.),  Chairman  of  the  Senate  subcommittee  ontalgrant  labor.  WltneBses  niled 
b?okTtS^"'  "  Which  far  exceeded  the™meonin2lS^^^ 

P?'P8S0r  of  political  science  at  Iowa  State  Univensity,  gave 
Hlghtower  good  marks  for  "honest  efforts  and  good  intentions." 

toSv  T.nMf1^^/^"';/'"^^^  "t^"^  P"")''  domestic  food  programs 
wh^rh  fh^tS^n^t^"""'^  eveOTears  trying  to  refute  the  Juitlfl(4tlon»  on 
wmcn  tnoso  expanded  programs  are  now-based," 
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Stevenson  seemed  relaxed  and  a  little  bemused  through  the  twe-day  hearing, 
except  when  Secretary  Buta  began  peppering  questions  at  the  chairman  from  the 
witnesa  siand.  Buta  nsked  Stevenson :  "Are  you  being  antisbclal,"  now  that  the 
'    Stevensoirfamlly  farm  in  XUInoIs  supports  Just  one  family  instead  of  it»  former 
three?  "What  would  ha:ppen  If  you  brought  tlioso  two  families  back  . fropi  nomfarm 
work  and  divided  the  farm's  income  among:  all  threfLhouseholds?" 
B.  T.  York,  vice  president  for  agricultural  affairs  at  the  University  of  ISlotida, 
%  scorned  the  HIghtower  book  at  "the  most  biased,  distorted  arid  irresponsible 
-'^  piece  of  writing  I  have  ever  scen.'*^ 

York  backed  up  the  defense  of  his  university  with  a  volume  bigger  And  thicker 
than  HIghtower's,  and  also  handed  out  tasty  riorld%developed  tomatoes  and 
peanuts.  *  '  . 

Thus  the  crackle  of  peanut  sheila  punctuated  other  ^vltnesses*  testimony  ad  the 
audience  munched  arid  meditated.  Naturally.the  dally  news  media  reported  the 
battle,  quote  by  quote.  *  -  ^  -  ^ 

4put  you  can  sort  out  thtJ  real  issues  only  by  picking  through  the  debris  of 
rhetoric  left  behind  the  dcfbate.  Two  basic  questions : 

1.  Now  that  U.S.  taxlmyers  are  Ending  more  than  $100  billion  a^y^ar  on 
social  programs,  how  can  research  and  Extension  make  t^iese  t^x  dollars  more 
effective  for  the  peolple  who  need  help? 

"Wo  have  this  enormous  Extension  system  that  has  never  gotten  Its  feet  wet 
In  this  area  and  doesn't  know  what  federal  program*  can  or  cdn't  do,"  streesed 
Had wlger  of  Iowa  State,  '  ^     \     ^  ^ 

2.  How  win  a  Shift  in  priorities  affect  the  level  of  research  and  Extension 
help  to  commercial  fftrjoaers?  '  . 

A  few  leaders  within  the  land-grant  system  have  agonised  over  those  questions 
more  than  anyone.  But  the  sy»terii*8  own  Inertia,  plus  that  bt  Congjresslonal  con- 
servatives who  control  the  federal  appropriations,  have  prevented  much  shift  lir 
funds  and  priorities.  '  ,    ,  i.* 

-  Moat  of  the  counterfiro  to  "Hard  Tomatoes*'  simply  defended  the  land-grant 
system's  past  acoompllHhmertts.  But  some  solid,  hopeful  Idea*  came  through. 

PnUio  cmphatiiB  on  the  "Utile  guy**  should  help  VuUd  atewm  hehind  the  Rural 
Development  hill  This  action  would  help  Create  part-time  Jobs  near  home  for 
farmers  with  smaller  acreages ;  f uU-tlme  jobs  for  youngirterft  who  want  careers  in 
their  homo  communities.  As  Secretary  Butss  emphasized.  It's  naive  and  nostalgie 
to  think  we  can  raise  the  Incomes  and  satisfaction  of  millions  of  people  by  asking 
them  to  depend  solely  on  small  plots  of  land.  ^^.^^^..i.  ^ 

While  local  and  ttate  funds  c<yniinue  supporting  farnp  produotim  researm*  J 
greater  share  of  federal  funds  can  he  aimed  at  people-oriented  resewrch:  Much 
of. this  should  be  coordinated  regionally.  Hadwiger  also  suggests^speclal-functlon 
tbarns  of  researchers  to  "provide  a  way  around  the  existing  balkanization  or 
experiment  station  research,"  where  a  creative  Individual  cant  get  ^  project 

Hn  a*  priv^e^l^^^^        Ned  Bayley,  USDA's  director  of  science  and  education, 
told  mo  of  such  beglnnIngs.,Four  unlvcrsltleg  have  recently  cstobllshc^ 
rural  development  centertii  Cornell,  Iowa  State,  Oregon  State,  and  Tuskegec 
Institute*  These  will  be  actlon-orientfcd  centers,  "not  Just  data  collectors,  said 
Bnylcy.  Kansas  State  also  has  a  statewide  rural  development  <*entcr. 

"On  this  kind  of  community  work,  retjearch  and  Extension  have  tp  work 
together,"  said  Bayley.  "They  can  help  local  people  take  stock  of  what  they  ijayo 
.  to  work  with  In  the  community,  then  help  get  ^at  ^".'^/^v 
studies  like  this—"  Bayley  thumbed  through  a  notebook  of  P5/>1^J^  jpould  this 
egg-breaking  Arm  employing  50  people  make  a  go  of  it  In  this  Georgia  town? 

"We*ll  have  to  prove  to  Congress  that  we  know  what  we're  doing  on  social  and 
economic  work  before  getting  major  aI^^^<>P^^^l^^^<>n9'l^'J^,^"J^^^^ 
have  to 'grow  most  of  the  people  who'll  put  their  hearts  into  the  Job— I  m  looking 
•at  today's  undergrads.  It's  not  work  that  produces  professional  papers. 

Hadwiger  of  Iowa  State  proposed  that  land-grant  researchers  also  turn  to 
''emluaiing  assistance  programs  for  rural  people.  Much  effort  Arid  dollars  have 
been  spent  evaluating  commodity  programs,  but  there  Is  nlmost  a  taboo  against 
looking  critically  at  food  programs ;  housing  programs."  He  suggested  a  report. 
Ing  service,"  like  a  croi>  reporting  service,  to  monitor  rural  conditions—  numbers 
of  Inadequato  hou8es,,partIcIpntIon  in  school  lunches,  extent  of  rural  poverty  .and 
soon'"  j» 

•The  National  Farmers  Union  proposed  research  on  international  oommoditg 
agreements  and  the  effect  df  diminished  rail  service  In  ru/al  prcas. 

Orville  Bentley,  dean  of  agriculture  at  the  ITnlversIty  of  Illinois,  ticked  off  a 
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halMoien  areas  he's  already  pressing  Into;  "Our  famerM  are  vitattu  oonbemed 
with  property  tast^ei,  for  Instance.  What  are  the  economic  and  social  alTecta  of 
different  blends  of  property  taxes,  income  taxes,  sales  taxes?  It  means  a  lot  to 
the  man  who  wants  to  make  a  living  on  the  land." 

Overall,  we  need  research  to  discover  new  kinds  of  efficiencies  on  a  regional 
and  national  scope,  rather  than  just  programs  that  shuffle  new  industry  and  tax 
dollars  from  one  place  to  another, 

^  What  can  the  country  gain  "If  the  new  industry  locates  at  Podunk  instead  of 
Compost  Corners,''  as  Bon  Paarlbjerg,  XJSDA's  director  of  ag-  economics  puts  it? 
When^  mlUlon  people  migrate  to  dUcs  this  year,  what's  the  net  cost  to  society  of 
supporting  tKem  there  versus  providing  opportunity  in  the  connlxy  and  rural 
towns?  a?here's  scarcely  enough  Infoitoatlon  on  the«e  subjects  around  now  to 
write  a  decent  one-page  feature  story, 

Other  watchdog  groups  like  the  Agribusiness  ti^k  t6t(^  are  at  work.  A  group 
of  lOf  mer  Ooraell  students  have  i:ele«sed  a  440^ge  ieport  caUed  "JTaUlng  the 
Peop  e."  It  Jabs  Cornell  University.  Maybe  public-interest  groups  can  help  tfiield 
aoclally-oriented  research  and  Extension  from  Congressional  reprisals. 
Which  have  previously  cl(*bered  this  kind  of  effort 

Rep.  Jamie  Whitten  (D.,  Miss.),  powerful  chairman  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions .Subcommittee  on  Agriculture,  has  warned  USDA  against  eodaUype  re- 
search, but  he  appears  to  be  changing  a  bit.  He  helped  the  Negro  land-grant 
colleges  get  $12.5  itiillion  in  research  funds  for  llscal  1971,  thtt  flnrt  slgnfflcant 
rMearch  money  they've  ever  gotten.  Most  of  it  will  go  to  people-oriented  studies. 

«*y®  ^  ^SDA  tonv  times  as  much  money  as  it 
requcetod  sodOloglcal  rescafch.  But  you  can  expect  USDA  to  step  cautiously. 
TtiS??^  w  ^e^lOSCs,  Oongrc68  killed  the  BVirm  Security*  AdjqilnistraUon,  a  vital 
u»UA  artwto  help  small  farmers  out  of  the  BepresBton.  The  axe  fell  again 
^^^^J^^  ^"^^    Agricultural  Economics  for 

socialist  schemea"  BAB  had  dared  to  pusli  for  botih  social  rcscaTCh  and  action. 
.  indudingfedenilly  flnancW  trainingtohelpf&rmefrsdivei^fy.  >  ' 

Totlay,  one  of  the  strongest  advocatoe  of  soctal-economic  rcseaixA  h  USDA's 
^u^^^u^J  Paaclborg.  He  says,  "In  the  past  we  had  ari  implicit 

^1.  ^       5*^^®  ^      cities.  What  we  now  propose  is  an  exrtidt 

policy  that  gives  them  a  choice."  , 

ii^®t-^L^®5^°^  ^  Bxtenirion  time.  #or  Instance  a  new 
Mperimettt  ijtorted^by  the  Creston,  Iowa,  regional  ExtenMon  office  mploys  top 
famers  ad  '^Extension  aides" ;  one  aide  <fan  serve  abmt  25  low-resourcc  farmers. 

Hfnvever.  it  people  prod  Congress  into  giving  our  land-grant  leaders  a  chance, 
we  can  work  another  series  of  new  wonders  in  the  countryside  which  will  far 
surpass  our  technical  achievements,  nr 

Jim  Hlghtower.  head  of  the  Agribusiness  Accountability*  Project  and  about 
Us  <>pl5tefull-time  ^ker.  grates  from  an  old  'brick  btiildlng  at  1000  Wiscon- 
mn  Ave.,  N.W.  in  Washington,  D.O.  The  building  houses  a  collection  of  public- 
interest  firroups.  chief  of  which  is  the  Center  for  Community  Change.  This  Is  a 
kind  of  midwife  organization  which  sponsors  several  social-acUon  causes,  help- 
lu*^  '^^  tbdr  own.  Highbower's  principle  funding  is  $08,000  from 

abojit  $18,000  so  far.  The  book's  2,000.copy  press  run  would  have  sold  out  Quick- 
ly.  but  chief  researcher  Sue  Demanco  began  rationing  them  to  buyers  after  the 
N^onal  AMOciatlon  of  State  Universitleir  and  Land-Grant  Oollegea  twught  160 
copies.  Hightower  grew  up  in  Bcnison,  Tex.,  worked  mimihers  chopping  cotton 
on  his  uncle's  farm,  stuped  government  and  law.  As  we  chatted  In  his  dny  of- 
floc,  surrounded  by  posters  on  the  walls  ("I  Relieve  in  NFO"  and  "Axon's  ha« 
).  I  a«ked  why  a  book  by  such  a  friendly  guy  could  la»h  out  with  mxch 
harsh  language.  "Apparently  that's  necessary  to  get  someone  to  listen."  said 
Hightower. 
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MALMCMD  yJKXPtMM  XM  A  TIMM  OT  CWUfaX 

Tht  Cooptrfttlvi  Extension  8«rvict  has 
«  known  rtpuUtion  for  its  work  with 
groups  thtt  ITS  soMtiMs  tsmd  "trsdi*- 
tional  fixt^ion  tudlsncss.**  Such  audi*" 
sncss  fincluds  covMrcisl  ^j^AriMrs,  agri^ 
cultunti  industT/  itoups,  ho««  fconoiiics 
vniti  snd  clubs >  ^•^H  clubs  ^  and  »«nx  t#-« 
latad  special  iiitarast  |toups*\ 

.  to  naat  tha  naads  ot  tha  paopla  who 
saak  infbmation  from  us»  wa  b^gan  sav* 
aifal  yaars  ago  to  spadalii^^  and  to 
choosa  bpth  sub j  act  Mttar  and  Instruc- 
tional JMthods  to  «s«t  tha  intarast  o£ 
.parsons  With  diffarant  backgrounds  and 
X9'fU  ttt  knowladga. 

As  a  rasult  of  this  dalibaratt  affort 
to  iralata  progtaaa  to'  audlanca  natds« 
Mn^  liaw  groups  hava  b«*n  raachad  and 
participation  in  Bxtsnsion  prograns  has 
grown. 

tha  ovarall  rasult  has  baati  tha  achlava<» 
iMnt  of  awaU-balancad  lUtansion  progrAH 
^that  halps  to  aaat  tha  naads  of  a  wida< 


ranga  of  audianca  sagMants  jsaklng  up  our 
sociaty.  « 

Tha  total  llxtansion  program  in  Xlli'« 
nois  «axba  dividad  into  thraa  broad  pro- 
giraji  araas:   businass   and  px^fassional 
davalopMnt^  parsonal   davalopMnt>^  and, 
coaaunity  rasourca  dtvalopnant. 
4* 

Tha  ultiMata  objac^iva  i%  to  strika  a 
progrsM  balanca  b/  dtvalopingntw  prograas 
that  naad  to  ?a  davalopad  whila  aaintainn 
ing  and  strangthaning  axisting  programs 
that  continua  to  Sarva  significant  naads* 
This  has  baan  dona  by  spacialising  and 
tailoring  subjac^  aattar  to  tha  lavai  of 
*  aach  grbypi, 

$0»atiSMS  af forts  to  stratify  audi* 
ancas  and  davalgp  innovi^tiva  naw  prograsis 
^a  rasultad  in  naads  bayond  tha  scopa 
of  cux^ant  9xtansion  budgats«  Portunata* 
ly^^tha*  C^oparativa  Bxtansion  Sarvica  has 
baan  sUCcassful  in  sactiring  various  kinds 
of  supi^rt  and  assistance  froH  sany  dif« ' 
farant  SourCas  to  support  this  basic  pro** 
grasMing.  objactiva. 

•*  .  .'. 

Tha  pUiposa  of  this  raport  is  to  cita 
axaapXas  of  naw^  lass-known  prpgraxs 
that  thay  iMiy  atimilata  an  axchanga  of 
idaas  aMg  countias*  At  tha  sa^^  tli»a« 
tha  taport  Will  halp  dafina  dcvalopvanti^ 
in  aach  of  tha  thtaa  broad  araas  of  Co- 
oi^rativa  Bxtansion  progrsMiing  and  will 
indicate  both  tha  braadth  and  balanca  of 
our  currant  ovarall  progtaa* 

iusinass  and  Profassional  DeValopwant 


ProgrsMS  in  this 
toward  helping  paople 


area  are  directed 
within  '  a  target 


'*  County  ^   Uml Groups  *\^nH»d Statm D0()§rtm$nt of Agrk^ur^ CoopH»t^ 
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Audifnctt  ^ttn  «  bitter  Uvlnf  tlthtr  hy 
iji^rovint  th$iv  *i7imfirlai  akllls  or  by 
l»provlnf  thiirovtrall  proftffiontl  com* 
pitoncy,  V\9  following  .«r«  •xiM4»ltt  o£ 
n«w  profruis  In  thif  tm>  imny  of  which 
«•  BiiMd  ft  ipeclflc  ttrpt  auditncu* 


Htnpowei\Dmiop»»nt :  ^ 

juid  BducAlon  "1%  ' 


'Job  Trainlnr 


^  In  th#  JCl5hWiul?i*  Jwifr  ColUf^fi^i 
thi  Cowwinlty  Riiourc*  i/«vtlopMnt  «rM 
fixttiTsion  advistr  is  lta<linf  *And  coor^i** 
nttlng  u  Minpowtr  dtvf Xc^nt  prbf  jrjui 
Aliod  at  nirtl  iir«U.,Al  ptrtofthi  pro- 
frtjn,  Kishwaulcft  Juniozf  Collf£«  il  con- 
ducting *  Itbor  surv«y/with  tht  coopirt- 
tioH  of  thi  ,  Dtptrtwm\  of  Ubor  and  tht 
Sttti  Ejn)Ioyiwnt  Security  Office. 

RmuUs  of  thi  Wrvpy  will  ^9lp  tht 
Coopirttiv*  Bxtinslon  Sirvici  plan  Itf 
•ducational  profrtMS^  tht  rttultt  will 
also  hslp  th«  local  sMploysient  offics 
wi^h  its  plac#iifiit  ssrvics  and  ths  Kish- 
,  waukst  Ofuiiior  CoUsf  •  Jn  its  vocational 
and  t^hjilcal  traitiing  profrajus.  The 
proxrsM  will  hslp  ths  ptopl«  of  ths  arsa 
jiort  accuratsly  asssas  €uturs  Job  oppor- 
tunltiss  and  upirsds  thsir  sUlIsto  taks 
advantafs  of  what  will  bo  availabls^. 

Tht  ovsrall  iff  set  will  bs  to  srars 
sffsctivsly  provids  Job  tr*inih|  and  sd- 
ucation  that  MStchss  Job  availability  in' 
ths  arss.  ^s  profta«  islffuitdsd  throufh 
ths  EXtsnsion  SsrvicsifiKashiniton,  D.C* 
m  is  also  tscof nixed  a|  a  lUtional  Con- 
•  csrt#d  Sstvicss  Profran.. 

.  Working  With  low-Rssourcs  Pant  Familiss  , 

iSpscial  profraiM  in  southsm  and  wssV 
tm  Ulinoia  hsvs  btsn  tmdstway  for  isv* 
srsi  yisrs.  Ths  southsm  Xllinois  pro- 
iraM  rsaehsd  about  ISO  farM  f sniliss  dur-^ 
inz  1570-71.  Tht  wsstsm  Illinois  protrasi  , 
invoivss  an  intsnsivs  analyais  of  ths 
rsiourcss,  cspabilitiss  lUid  intsrssts  of 
about  30  fam  fasiilisi,  Fasdlisi  ars 
constantly  ♦♦t«duatsd»»  with  ths  profra« 
wovinf  on  to  othsrs. 


.  Ons-to*-ons  counsslinf  and  rsfsrrsls 
to  hslpinf  aiinciisJjt  ths  arsa  hsvs  bssn 
hifhliithts  of  ths  two  prof rtiis*  Ths.  ob- 
Jsctivs  of.  ths  two  prof ra»s  is  to  assist 
ths  fsMilifs  in  dscisiontliaicini,  and.ds.  : 
psndinf  on  tssourcss  ayailsbls^  hslp  thsir 
with  thsir  farm  and  ho»s  sMnaf SMSnt  ds- 
cisioiis  or  hslp  thssi  invsstifSts  supplf- 
Mntary  non-far«i  ssploymsnt  opportuni«» 

ths  southsrrt  Illinois  ptoittm  m*. 
fundsd  for  two  ysars#  snd.  sf forts  ars 
uftdsrwsy  to  find  funds  to  continus  and 
s?cpand  ths  profraai. 

Pood  Ssrvicss  PsrsonnSl  Workshops 

Ths  rscsnt  coiiplotllon  of  two  nsw  in- 
tsrstats    hlfhways   throufh  flffinfhsu 

.  County  brings  thousands  ^fpsopli  to  ths 
arsa/    As  s  *ssult,  rtstaurants  and  »o- 

•  tsls  with  food  ssrvics  hsvs  fprunf  up, 

Rsprssontativss  of  ths  lodal  hospital 
and  ssvsrsl  »otsls  tsqusstsd  assistsncb 
fto»  ths  Coopiarativs  Extension  Ssrvics, 
to  train  youn«  psoplt  and  otnsrs  to  work 
in  food  ssrvicss.  f ». 

Extsnsion  psrsonnol  dovslopsd  ths  pro** 
xrsa  taught  by  rsstaurant  nanagori^  rsp- 
rssftitativss  of  ths  5tats  Dtpartwsnt  of 
Public**  llsalth>i/niysrsity  of  Illinois 
ho«s  tconowists  snd  othsr  Extsnsion  staff 
JiSMbsrs. 

Mors  than  230  psopls  attsndsd  ths  ses- 
sions* ftvaluations  suggsstsd  ths  natfri* 
al  was  ussful  and  wsU  prsstntsd,  and  ths 
rsstaurant  wimagsrs  Wsrs  sspscially  ap-  . 
prsciativs  #for  ths  'training  givtn  to 
thsir  potsntiAl  smploysss, 

Paidly  gconooics  Programs 

County  ExtinslOn  advissrs  hmf  rspsst- 
♦dlypointsd  out  ths  nssd  for  tssching 
BStsrials  for  prograiis  dirsctsd  at  low- 
incoks  «udisncss«  Spsoialists  h*vi  rs- 
spondsd  to  thsss  rsqussts, 

A  Con«imsit  Bduoatibn  Portfolio  wss 
dovsl(^sd  for  county  snd  arsa  advissrs. 


er|c 
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inqprovb  their   yetiatiVie  p^^ 
other  ^aiTperSi.  ;^ 

,MtiVe$,  have  deVided  jSieek  oth^er  means ' 
■  of  ;-eiBpl.oyfliettt.,.:    ' ''■■'r-/^^ ^ 

Tax  Practitioners  Ttaining  School 


.The  itdrtf olio  •  inciudtos;  paickets   pri  >the 
follovitig-  areas  t    choice-makingr*  credit 
family   finaJicial   Jbanagementy  consumer 
in  the  market   and  life  insurarfce  *  Ac^ 
conpanyirig  the  poxtf  oUo  is  a  se  t  of  vis^ 

^a,ls  dfesijfiiwi^   for  u^.ef  with  low-income 

rkudienceS,/.'  *  ■  •  '  v 

^."'r     v^'-V-  i  •• 

Packaged  pTOgtams  in  f ami  1^^ 

:  is.  another  response .  Speciialists  started 
a  series  of  .^.ackages  With  *'What  You.  Need 
■to  Know  Abpyt   Moiiey  and   Your  Child." 

"The.  package,  includes  the  following:  a 
circular,  a.  scripted  slide  Set,  a  guide 
for  ^reseiiting  the  information,  and  aiiews 
release,  Though  only  recently  released^ 
package  has  evoked  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse from  tilserSi 

Tiie  third:respons<5  is  a  series  of  five 
leaflets  designed:  to  ,he  Ip  low-ii^comb 
•  .ireader^  make  financial  choices  and  deci- 
.  sions  *  The  ^eries#  deals  with  hpw  the 
Johi|i$n  family  face>  a  money  emergency, 
iopK*  for  a  place  to  borrow,  compares 
tost  of  jcr'edit,  decides  if  they  can -af- 
ford credit '^nd  solves  their  money  embr- 
t^nty.  ■  ■■  '  ;■ 

-4  .  ■  '  . ,  . .  ■ -  ■"  - 

Farm  and  Family  Business  Manageinent 
Workshops  .'\\ .  •  ' .    '  '      .  . 

The  farm  and  ^family  busiitess  manage- 
ment Workshops,  sponsored  by  the  <:oopera:: 
tive  Extensiori  Service  are,  designed  to 
help  farmers  impit)ve  farm  and  financial 
management  skills*  The  program!,  consists 
of  12  to  16  hours  of  lectures,  wprkshops J 
and  follow-up,  on^the-f arm  Visits. 

Since  the  program  began ^  2, 5Q0  farm 
families  jhave, participated  in  the  work- 
shops. Hundreds  of  other  farmers  have 
consulted  W:|^h  county  and  area  advisers 
on  problems  that  can.  be  solved  by  the 
Same  procedures  taught  in  the  wprksh^s . 

Many  of  the  ideas  developed  in  the 
program  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
financial  planning  Work  Of  farm  business- 
es for  le)^4inK  institutions.  ^  tow-income 
farmers  have  used  the  same  procedures  to 


The  Cooperative  -Extension.  !  JSeicvice  ■ 
sponsored  32  Faro.  Income  Tax  itt 
23  Ipcations;  frpm   November  15  to  Dbcei^ '  : 
ber  17,  i?7i  * Enrollment  at  the,  schppls  • 
was  2,587,' tl^e;  higheist   in  the  32-ye^ 
histpry  of  the  schpplSb    The  schools  >ire   •  * 
'  for  tax  .practitipners,peppie  who  prepare  :. 
tax  returns  for  others*.:Wi»0  repprted^^^^^ 
dating  the  1971  income  tax-filing  season 
they  prepared  about  190,000  f ana  tax  re* 
turns  and   about  340,000'  Pther  returns.  . 
•Practitioners  from  all  Illinois  counties  j 
^(attended  the  schpplsV  as  Veil  as  e^  ■ 
ees  frpm    Indiana  ij   fentucky,  :  Missouri 
loWa .and  Ki ?cpns in .  , 


Pish  Farming  '~y\  ■  ' 

^  A  neW  prpjiramv  developed  in  cpppera^;  . 
tion.  with   several    Pther   agencife  I's" 
aimed  at  exploring  .the  pptential  of  fish 
farming  as  an  enterprise  in  Illlnol^'v  At  |  >  - 
present,  advantages^of   such  eitterjprises..?^^ 
in  the  statd  are  these;     \.     H     '  /  '  ; 

—To  develop    a  new   indiiStiy  for.  thfe  ^ 

people  of  Illinois.    ,  ' 
*»-Tp  provide  another  source  of  income 
■  <i       in  th0' state,  both  as  afliusi^cSs  and 

as  a  meahs.of  providing  more  jobs.. 
—To  utilize   resources  .  that  arei  not  . 

now  in  usei, 
—To  provide  more  high-protein  food.    :  * 

The    Copperative    Extension  SexT^ice, 
the  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey,  an^ 
the  Illinois  Department  Of  Wildlife  bave^;^ 
already  helda  TisleNet  ccmferehce  tp  dis^^^  't 
cuss  the  potential  of  fisli  farming.    And . 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  aiid  the,\ 


The  Illinois  Departaneht  pf  Revenue  in 
both  the  Springfield  and  Chicago  Districts 
of  the  internal  ^Revenue  ;  Service  'cpc^er- 
ated  by  providing  Instiiictors;/:^  a^^ 
helping  prepare  teachiiig  materials^.  Oth- 
er states  are  patt'eirhirig  tbeir  tict  .sdhools 
after  the  Illinois  system^  V    ♦  ■ 
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/  cQ^^S^ijnsop  )^  on  fish 

■^^■^faiiDxto^  .itii;pid*Jfune*: ,  •         ■; ^ 

iSifain  Futui?6s  Semiflat^^      ■  . 

v^r  Mpit  ftoaprs^  a^^  enough 

■  iiiforined  about  feturos^^^^m^  to  make 
'  :*^$eqtive  use   0f  them   ini  pj^iCinjgf  their 

7  jcrojpsi   tod  0ihnr  either  ignore 

■}iv^  or  trade  in 

;them  in  an  atteinpt  to  reap  (Ciiiicjc>  specu- 
lative  g^ins.  . '  • .  ' 

fiuring  i97i -7i  k  series  oi  thiee  Sem- 
inars >fere  conducted  in  24  counties  *  The  . 
seminars,  attended  by  nearly  500  commerT 
;;  ci^l  fariaeirs    and  agri>-bU5iftesSmen>  pro- 
^yided  answers  to  these  problem-a^^ 

-^What  are  futures  oarlcets?  " 
^-Hpw  do  they  operate? 
'  —How  can  they  be  used  as  a  source  of ' 
:  market  inf  ormation>  and   to  forward : 
'  j^xic6  griiinf 

;  :/Pariici5i^^   also'  studied  pticingr  in 
,  the ,  casfe  market  as  wel  1  as  in  the  fotiires 
' majtfcet* "     .■  ■ 

Piclc^Youf  Own-Strawberri  es-  "  * 

Popular  in  Southern  Illinois 

.  HprtictiltUriSts  both  in  Urbaiia  and  at 
the  pixort  SipringS  Agricultural  Center 
liave  developed  a  succeSsfixl  method  of 
marketing'  strawbeiri es  •  And  the  ;inethod 
'  has  become  widely,  Used  in  sfoiathem  Xlli-/^ 
noi  s  .counties  by  all  fruit  ^growers  4 

The  hoirticUltUrists    have  developed  a . : 
set  o£  guide  lines  for  strawbeny  growers  ■ 
to  use  when  they  allow  Consumers  tp  come 
to  their  beds  and  pick  their  own  produce  . 

The  approach  is  popular  with  growers 
because  it  eliminates  labor  problems  and 
cuts  both  grpving  aiid  marketing  tosts. 
Most  growers  say  the  program  increases 
their  net  profits. 

.  .  Parm  Bargaining 

Ajpilot  prpgraat  off ered  to  three  coUn*^ 
.ties   has   received   widespread  apjirpval 


Jtom  the   SO  participants   entolle^d  and 

•  will  be  Offered  in  at'  legist .siK  injUiti^, 
coiiity  gro^ipS^^  i^^  the  state  next  year* 

.  ;    1^  Of  tl»e^^t)graiii  . 

is  to  help  farmers  ass e ss  jfernt  bar^faining 
in  agriculture  arid  to  study  itS  consei'- 
quences  and  Ximitations.       ;  *  , 

.  !ri\e  program  On'farm  bar;gaining  cpivers 
'these. areast  '  '-^ 

;  1 V  Prices  and  Pricing  systems 

2.,  Agricultural  A  Labor  Bargainingi 
'        Simijarities  §  Dif^rences 

•  3*    Bargainirig^  Throtigh.  Associations  ' 

4*  '  Future    Prospects.  ^  Problems  in 
^Bargaining  ; 

.  Attendance  has  been  above  45  at  each 
sisssion ,  and  specialis;ts  note  that  less 
than  25  percent  of.  those  enrolled  were 
50  or  older..  Most  participants  were  iij. 
.  their  30*  s  or  .40 *  s ►  All  but  two  of  the 
participants  were  commercial  farmers* 

Who  Will  Coritrol  \}*S^  Agriculture?  f 

One  of  the  key  issues  in  Americfaii  afit~ 
ri'culture  t tiday  is.  who  wil  1  control  pro- 
duction and  marketing.  The  University  of 
Illinois  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
has  been  asked  to  provide  leadership  for 
the  llorth  Central  Public  Policy  Commit- 
tee '  s  proposal  for  an  extension  program 
tllat  will  describe  arid  assess  CI)  the 
potential  arid  prospects  for  alternative 
policies  ti^at  will  affect  the  future  Con- 
trol Of  U.S.  agriculture,  /  arid  (2)  the 
, consequences,  both  economic,  and  non- 
economic,  of  the  prospects  arid  the  alter- 
native policies  upon  individual  farmers^ 
agricultural  supply  and  Iharketing  firms, 
the  rural  communi ty^  and  the^  consumer. 

The  proposal  outlines  a  c<yilprehensive 
effort  to  bring  together  ah.  educational . 
program  that  examines  the  policies  as 
they  relate  to  the  nature  of  agriculture 
today,  the  po licy '  alternatives  and  the 
consequences  oi  continuing  preserit  poli- 
cies or  the  suggested  alternatives'.  .  11^ 
linois  *  share  of  the  two-year  $60;»000 
grant  is  $36 1 000. 


teleNet-*/l  New  Teaching  Approacli 

Exteiisioh  progriuaS  with  st|tte-wide 
appeaX  have  always  facbd  a  .diXemmat;  Po- 
yoii  brJjdg  thd  people  td  a  central  point? 
Ch:  do  you  take  the  staff  to  t|ie  ^ieXd 
Whdre  they  caii  repeat  the  prdgran  Several 
tiinis?  .  \ 

th6  use  of  TeleNet,  a  *'iparty-line" 
teldphdne  system  operated  by  the  Cooper- 
ative Extension  Service,  appears  to  cap- 
italize dn^  the  advantages  and  toinioi^e 
the  disadvantages  of  both  apptdaches.  In 
shdrt>  TeleNet  permits  pedpie  td  take 
part  in  Extension  programs' at  one  0f  th& 
21  TeleNet  Sites  nearest. their  home J  Exr 
tension  staff  members  can  remain  dn  cam- 
pus or  Station  themselves  at  Centers 
throughout  the  state  and  present  their 
information  to  all  sites  at  one  time. 

Two  examples  of  effective  use  df  Tele- 
Net are  the  recent  farm  management  tdur 
and  the  ornamental  horticulture  landscap- 
ing school^.  Here  arti  highlights  of  the 
twd  programs: 

The  Fjtrm  Management  Tour.  Once  the 
farms  were  selected,  the  specialists-  and 
the  photographers  planned  and  photo- 
graphed a  detailed  sXidd  presentation  on 
the  farms.  They  also  anticipated  iiudi^- 
enCe  questions  and  shot  slides  to  i^llus- 
trato  the  answers. 

Twentyj-one  slide  sets  were  developed 
and  one- 'set  was  mailed  to  each  of  the 
TeleNet  sites.  The  program  was  presented 
from  Muiiford  Hall .  It  was  well  accepted 
by  both  the  staff  and  the  intended  audl- 
ence-^and  it  eliminated  the  risk  of- 
spreading  disease,  a  factor  to  consider 
when  planning  farm  tours.  In  addition, 
the  slides  and  tapes  have  subsequently 
been  used  by  ^7  advlsdrs  td  reach  tijore 
than  l,OdO  pork  producers  and  other 
farmers. 

.  Experimental  Landscaping  Schools.  Ad- 
visers at  13  of  the  21  TeleNet.  sites  in- 
dicated a  willingness  to  offer  the  schools 
and  57  people  enrolled.  Again,  slides 
were  developed  and  mailed  to  advisex^s  as 


were  instructions  fdr  use.  One  special- 
ist presented,  inforinatioil  from  the  Hock- 
ford  site  with  an  audience »  The  othejr 
remained  on  campus, 

Advisets  reported  excellent  acceptance. 
'd£  the  TeleNet  prdgram,  and  the  special^ 
.  Ists  plan  to  repeat  that  program  and  iiiaKe 
jndre  extensive  use  df  TeleNet  next  year.. 

Dairy  Specialists  Expand  Reach 
'  Thrdugh  Target  Audiences  . 

The  Sairy  science  Extension  special- 
ists *have  developed  a  successful  prdgram 
,  with  dairy-plant  £iel3men  thrdughdut  the 
state.  The-fieldmen  -are  an  important 
target  audience  because  of  their  cldse 
contact  with  the' 12,000  dairymen  in  the 
state. 

Programs  of  the  Dairy  Fieldman^s  Con- 
ference have  covered  ai  variety  of  topics* 
About  XOO  fieldmen  attended  the  idost  re- 
cent prdgram  in  the  fail  of  1971.  The 
program  dealt  'withaproblem  in  the  Mnds 
of  many  Illindis  dairymea  and  dairy- 
product  processors:  pesticide  residues 
in  milk* . 

These  are  example?  df  tdpics  covered 
in  the  program; 

—Controlling  insects  and  avoiding 
■  residue  problems. 

. —How    the    Bureau   of  Environmental 

Health  handles  residue  problems. 
—Accelerating   removal    of  pesticide 
residues. 

Other  topics  included  waste  mnage- 
ment,  competition  and  how  to  sell  manage** 
metit  ideas'  to  dairymen  * 

The  dairy  specialists  have  also  worked 
closely  with  the  Illinois  Milk  Quality 
Council  to  help  dairymen  understand  how 
they  can  better  uieet  ititerstate  milk 
Shipment  requirements. 

The  specialists  prepared  a  direct-mail 
brochure  that  was  mailed  to  12,  OOD  dairy- 
men with  funds  provided  by  the  Council 
and  its  commercial  members.. 


Most  pxogj^aUu  directed  to  the  fieldnari 
audience,  are*^^«^igned    to  ,  help  inaintain, 
high  con«;umdr'  f^ta^ndards^  already  in  ex-  ' 
istfenci?'.  ■■■ 

Pei^sonal  Devel6p«ent 

P;rograois,  in  this  area  are  intended  to 
hdip. people  achieve  theit  potential  as  ■ 
'  individuals  and  to  help  thea  perform 
■  their  wotK  and  family  roles  more  ade<-^ 
quately*  In  addition  to  significant  pro- 
grams through  Extension  Hpmemakers  and 
4^H  chub's  an  on-gOing  naturei  programs 
are  often  designed  to  meet  the  needs  Of 
target  groups  such  as  loK-'income  peopler» 
migrant  workers^  the  elderly  and  the  hand- 
icapped. This  area  also  includes  in- 
service  education  programs  for  home  ec0- 
^homicS  *  professionals  and  employees  43f 
^genci^s  in  home  ecionomics -related  fields. 

The  Expanded  Nutrition  Program 

Thirty-seyen  counties  have  active  pro- 
grams, in  the  Expanded  Nutrition  Program* 
During, the  past  yoAir  approximately  30>0Q0 
families  have  been  reached  with  some  type 
of  nutrition- education  prggraa.  A$  of 
June  30|  1971^  lO^OOO  families  were^  en- 
rolled in  the  program  and  yere  receiving 
regular  visits  from  the  program  assist-^ 
ants..  Records  shbw  that  6Z«7  percent  of 
these  families  have  incomesAof  leits  than 
$5>000.  About  85  percent  arV  from  urban 
areas  while  12.5  percent  arit  niral  f*m-  • 
ilies  and  1.8  percent  are  farm  families. 
Almost  60  percent  arie  bfack«  whilo  35 
percent  are  /Caucasian i  and  8.S  percent 
are  o£  Sp^ish-spe iking  origin- -primar-  ^ 
ily  migrant  workers. 


County  Extension  advisers  hAve  re 
cruited  and  trained  55  program  assist- 
ants during  the  year,  bringing  the  total 
working  number  to  500  people*^  Approxi- 
mately'5$.  percent  of  the  |)rogrtm  asi^ist^ 
ants  Are  black,  3d  percent  are  Caucasian » 
While  about  7  percent  are  Spanish-American. 

The  youth    component   of  the  Expanded 
Nutrition  Program  has  continued  to  focus  * 
on  the  objective  of   improving  the  level 
of  family  diets.     The  effectiveness  of 


the  youth  prografi^ is  difficult  to  measure 
hpcause  many  of  the  participants  trie  not 
from  ptogram  f ami  J  ie  s .  •  During  the  past 
yoar.i  18^000  different  youthwere  ):eached 

,  with  somt ,  type  of  nutrition  education. 
Approximately  50  percent  of  these  boys 
and  girls  were  from  low^incone.  families 
residing  in   the  target  areas   but  their 

'  mothers  were  not  participating  in  the  Ex^ 
panded  Nutrition  Progran. 

Activities  for   youth  varied  from  day-. 
c$jnp5  held  in  public  parks  to  small  groupi» 
of  youth  Who  met  in  an  individual  *s  homev 

Six  hundred  -voltrnteers  assisted  with 
the  youth  programs,  in  the  counties.  Most 
of  these  voiunteer^  helped  with  a  spe* 
cific  activity  or  assumed  responsibility 
for  a  short-term  projpctr 

Programs  for  Migrants^ 

Children  and  wives  Of  migrant  workers 
are  a  target  audienCe  for  Extension  pro^ 
grams      many  Illinois  counties. 

Here  are  sojae  1971  highlights  of  five 
such  county  programs^ 

--Lee  County  carried  on  a  4-M  Club 
program  for  diildren  of  migrant  workers 
conducted  by  conmm^ity  volunteer 5«  church 
group  members,  and  E3btensi on  unit  mem- 
bers. All  participants  received  health 
kits.  Teachers  at  the  .Paw  Paw  High 
School  instructed  the  boys  in  welding  and 
woodworking  projects.  The  Latin  American 
Club  of  Rochelle, composed  of  settled-Out 
Mexican  families  dohatjdd  money,  to  the 
4'-H  program,  . 

—Ogle  County  conducted  a  four  week 
4-H  program  for  66  yotmg  peoplei  sons'  and 
daughtdr*^  of  migrant  workers.  Girls 
worked  onnUtrition  projects  and  creative 
arts.  Boys  did  project  work  in  electric- 
ity i  small  engines  and  creative  arts. 
Seven  local  people  served  as  instructors 
and  Aembors  of  the  planning  committee. 

The  program  Will  "be  continued  and  ex- 
panded in  1972  under  the  direction  of 
three  local  leaders. 
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Trtrisportition  fby  childrea  is  provided  , 
oich  week  by  voilmtoers  ftbm  eich  Ext6n- 
slon  unit.  And  dgch  4-H  club  in  the 
county  sends  three  or  four  older  menbers 
to  Act  AS  toAching  Assist Ants  At  OACh 
'■©•tinf . 

The  1972  prO^An  Has  been  plAnned  for. 
the  six-irfeelc  peribd  thAt  coincides  with 
tho  tine   mi  grant  5    ire   in   Ogle  County 
harvesting  AspArAgus.  > 

hocml  support  of  the  ptogrAH  for  more  ' 
.  thAn  70  t^gtunt  children  his  bben  out-- 
standing.  The  Rochelle  school  boird 
donated  spacfr  and  the  facilities  in  three 
home  economics  departments  for  the  girls* 
programs*  '  Ahd  the  bOys^  program  wiU  be 
Offered  in  space  donated  by  St.  Patrick's 
School*  X 

.   In  addition  I  local  merchal^ts  have  do-- . 
nated  supplies  and  have  established^is- 
counts  on  food  purchAses  used  in  the  nu- 
trition projects. 

To  recoipilze  achievettents  the  children 
«Ake  during  the  six-week  period, the  pro- 
gram Ieade:^s  have  planned  An  achievement 
meeting  At  the  Rochelle  Sport smAn*s  Club* 
The  county  Pork  Producers  groiip-hais  vol- 
unteered to  provide  a  pork  chop  barbeque 
for  All  program  participAilts^ 

A  tmique  characteristic  of  this  pro- 
gtan  has  been  the  involvement  of  a  vari- 
ety of  trAditlonal  Extension  groups*  And 
their  Involvement  greatly,  contributes  to 
the  migrant  program's  success. 

— VerrtiUon  County's  B;tpAnded  Nutri- 
tion Progtam  attrActed  about  60  young 
people  from  migrant  families*  The  pro- 
grAm  is  conducted  primArily  by  A  progrAit 
assist^t*  The  some  progrAm  assist  Ant 
cooperates  with  Head  StArt  and  wOrkii 
with  50  MexiCAn  fAniUes  on  A  regular 
basis* 

^-Itoquois  County's  4-H  program  fbr 
children  of  migrant  workers  began  in 
early  spring  when  workers  %  came  to  the 
area  for  Asparagus  harvest  a\d  continued 
through  tomato  harvest  in  early  fall. 
Through  cooperation  with  the  Mil ford  Mi- 


.  grant  Council,  funds  •  were  provided  fox 
A^H  project  work.  Comaunity  groups  also 
donated  fabrics  and  cooking  utensils  for 
sewing  hnd  cooking.  About  25  migrant 
children  participated  in  the  program. 

-^•'taSalle  County's  prograMis  directed 
to  former  migrant-worker  fAmllies  that 
|[iave  decided  to  Settle  permAnently  lit 
the  county.  Extension  advisers  hAve  re- 
lied l^eAvily  on  local  volun|;6er  leader** 
ship  to  teach  homemakers  nutrition  infor- 
toation.  A  retired- fiome  economics  teach-t 
er  has  become  involved  in  the  effort  and' 
is  teAchlng  the  Mexican  people  to  speak 
English* 

Consumer  and  tiomemakliltir  Education 
For  'Low- Income  Families      ~"  ^ 

A  special  project  for  low-income  fam- 
ilies has  been  lAunched  by  the  CooperA" 
tlve  Extension-  Service  wl^h  funds  from 
the  Vocational  and  TechnicAl  Hducatloh 
and  Rehibllitition  Division  of  the  Illi<« 
nois  DepATtment  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  primary  luldience  Is  families  whose 
incomes  ire  it  the  poverty  .level* 

As  A  result,  22  prbgrAm  ASsistints  Are 
now  working  vith  500  fettilies  in  miny 
Areis  of  consumer  And  homeniking  educif^ 
tion.  The  objective  of  the  program  is 
to  teach  all  participants— Including  pro- 
gram AssistAnts— to  manage  their  limited 
resources  to  receive  maXimunt  ;;atisf  action 
and  to  improve  their  standards  of  living* 

ThO'  objective  is  accomplished  ty 
helping  participants  Understand  money 
Managenient  principles,  providing  Infor- 
mation on  budgeting,  credit  and  InstAll- 
ment  buying  and  by  Increasingtheir  skills 
in  food  buying,  ideal  .planning  and  food 
preparation* 

In  addition,  the  program  attempts  to 
make  participants  more  aware  of  community 
resources,  labor  saving  home  manAgement 
practices  and  good  houSbke'eplng  tech*^ 
niquos* 

Extension  advisers  provide  the  program 
Assistshts  with   a  continuous  in-service 


«4^c«tlon  progrtA  to  tntbld  thta  to  help 
the  fttUits'thty  visit.  The  pxdgrtu  as- 
Sistimts  us«a  viiri«t/ of  techniques— hoM 
visits^  tQUrs>  Bass  media  and  spall  froup 
Aeetings-'^to  reach  th«  faMilies.  ^ 

thA  progra*  is  beinf  offetfd  in  two 
singly  counties— J«££er$on  and  tfayna« 
And  m  addition^  it  is  being  carried  out 
in  otw  Milt i- county  unit  including  Grten> 
Jershy,  Scott  and  Calhoun.  A  wilti- 
county  adviser  directs  the  prograa  in 
that\area,  ^ 

In  Calhoun  County  a  group  <if  4-H  prer 
teen  children  are  working  on  projects 
including  none/  jaahageiietiit^  baby  sittings 
sewing  and  faaily  gardening* 

* 

Consumer  Affairs  in  Health 

How  do  Illinois  residents  mak*' deci*< 
sions  about  health  practices  and  choosing 
physicians  and  health  facilities?  Too 
often  they  don't.  They  seek  3ielp  and 
follow  practices  with  littl*  ojf  no  in- 
formation to  help  them  decide <  The  Ex** 
tension  health  specialist  has  developed 
a  program ,  that  will  ultimately  promote 
the  health  of  Illinois  residents  and  will 
increase  their'  ability  to  make  wise  . 
health'^care  expenditures. 

The  program  is  being  conducted  through 
55  county  advisers  who  participated  in 
the  TeleNet  course,  ^n'ips  for  Health  Cpn- 
sumers^*'  their  work  will  be  supplemented 
by  the  efforts  of  00  local  leaders  whp 
attended  training  sessions  in  fout  coun- 
ties. ; 

tlie  ultimate  audience  will  be  tHt  more 
than  liOOO  homemakers  }Mq  participate  in 
the  program  and  an  impossible-to- estimate 
number  of  peof»le  reached  through  the  mass 
media  .% 

^     Here  are  accomplishments  to  dateSi 

.--OevelOpment  of  instructional  re- 
sources in  Aireas  of  health  insurance 
and  selecting  health  care  facili- 
ties. -* 

—Production  of   a  slide    set  dealing 
*     with  diffei^ent  aspects  of  consumer 
health. 


—Pre- and  post^tests  of  Adviser^* 
knowledge  of  consumer  healthy  in 

conjunction  with  in-service  TeXeNet 
coursef 

— Established  important  relationships 
with  representatives  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  voluntary 
health  agencies  and  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Medicine.  - 

^-Made  preliminary  report  of  this  pro*- , 
gram  at  A.M.A.  Conference  on  Rurj^  : 
Health  in  Atlanta!  Georgia, 

—Survey  of  consumer  health  knowledge 
among  1>Q00  Illinois  homemakers; 
data  to  be  used  to  fiirther  develop 
this  educttional  program,  . 

Teaching  Homemaker  Aides 

Both  Child  and  Family  Setvicij.and 
Family  Services  of  Champaign  Coimtyf  have 
homemaker-i-aide  prograas  that  offer  aid 
and  educational  information  fot,  :(ow-. 
income  families. 

In  jome  cases  they  perforot  hbmemaking 
tasks  when  homemakers   are  ill  and  teach 
Other  family  members   to  assume  part  of^ 
the  responsibility  for  keeping  the  home 

runnin|.smoothly« 

An  Extension  home-management  special- 
ist has  conducted  a  ^ejies  of  in-service 
education  classes  for  aides  in  the  area,  , 
Some  cluses  haVe  dealt  with  the  many 
patterns  of  family  household  management* 
Others  have  dealt  with  ^improving  manage- 
ment i^killsand  helping  families  plan  and 

<arry  out  budgets. 

■*    ■ , 

Ai!  a  result  of  some  initial  work  on 
budgetingi  a  group  of  "aides  requested 
more  in-depth  h#lp  with  financial  manage- 
lient.  They  pinpointed  that  particular 
area  because  the  families  with  which  they 
Work  liave  extremely  limited  inci9mes  and 
often  have  a  high  level  of  medibal  ex- 
penses. 

The  specialist  taught  a  series  of  four 
classes  covering  the  following  topics t 
Choice  makittg,  financial  planning,  bud|<» 
etljig  and  record  keeping and  shopping 
skills. 


nutritional!  Stitlis  Survty 

During  Aprilit  197D,  elemvniTy  school 
childrtn  in^  thti  itchool  systM  in  Dim- 
villti  Illinois,  wars  involvtd  Hi  •  nu- 
trition surva/.  Tht  priwiy  purpose  of 
tht  5t\idy  Was  to  d#teraino  the  nutria 
tionil  status  of  tho  aleniontaxy-^chool 
population  in  a  t/picel  MidwoStem  in- 
.  dustrial  conunity.  More  than  2,300 
Children,  representing  about  40  percent 
oi  the  total  ]dndergerten-through-'sixt|r 
grade  school  .ehroll»enti  pertidpeteo. 
Physical  exaainetions,  urine  specl«ensK 
blood  samples I  and  dietary-recall'  tech- 
niques wer#  used  to  assess  nutrltionel 
status, 

A  aeCondery  purpose  of  this  project 
was  to  encourege  the  developaent  .and  ii- 
^  pleMantatiOnofacoMprehensive  nutrition- 
educetion  progreainthe  Danville  schools, 
Cooperetivd  Extension  personnel  were  re- 
sponsible for  developing  nutrition- 
educetion  prograw  suggestioni^es  a  follow* 
\sp  to  the  survey.  \    ' . 

The  study  wes  conceived  by  the  Uni*" 
varsity  o$  Illinois  College  of  Agricul- 
ture Kutritipn  Steering  CoMittee  and  wes 
supported  by  fUnds  fro«  the  Illinois  Ex- 
panded Nutrition  Program. 

Handicapped  Paaily  Meabers 

.  '  fixtension  workers  are  called  up  in- 
creasingly to  assist  with  the  sociel  and 
psychological  developmei^t  of  Mentally 
and  physically  handicapped  people* 

'  Piatt  County  reports  en  extaple  of. 
such  work*  The;Plett  County  4-H  Federa- 
tion received  $100  froa  the  Illinois  4-H 
Foundation  to  work  with  the  educeble, 
nentelly  handicapped  i^ildren  in  the 
area#  Piatt  County  Hentel  tteelth  Depart- 
aHint  personnel >  several  local  volunteer 
counselors  and  the  Extension  steff  con- 
ducted a  four-day  <:a«p  for  42  $chooji 
children*  Locel  nerchents  gave  their 
support  by  fu^mishing  soae  of  the  sup- 
plies. 

The  Extension  program  for  the  visually 
handicapped  started  siveral  years  ago  and 


has  grown  to  include  winy  aore  counties* 
the  Ex^eltsion  staff  helps  ,find  looel 
volunteers  Who  ere  id-lling  to  work  on  a  . 
one-'to-one  basis  to  teach  blind  people, 
teaching  aaterialai  are  supplied  by  th# 
county  "Extension  staff  an^  frequently 
the  county^  staff  assists  in  training  the 
volunteers. 

Paaily-life  specialists  end  county  ' 
steff  in  District  II  have  developed  and 
used/  a  correspondence-course  SOries 
called  "Living  With  Your  Child*"  This  is  . 
a  twelVe-unit  course  sent  to  a  i«ailing 
list  of  225*  The  state  specialists  pro^ 
vided  reading  Materials  and  advised  the 
county  staff  rtgerding  the  series.  An 
evaluation  conducted  following  the  course 
indicetes  that  the  faailies  considered 
the  teeching  helpful* 

Neighborhood  YoiltK  Corps  Project 

v'  Extension*  ^1  cooperative  project  with 
low-incoae  youth  to  reduce  high  school 
dropouts,  had  tangible  benefits.  Of  45 
enroll ees  in  33  different  Counties  only 
two  failed*  Thirty-on#  gredueted,  two 
others  aoved  ewey*  The  reaaining  10  con- 
tinued into  the  suapier  program  ind  will 
be  beck -in  schoo).  in  $epteaber. ' 

The  project  cpabines  quality  work- 
prograas  with  outstanding  teaching  and 
counseling  efforts  of  county  Extenrion 
steff  aeaberd  to  brinie  these  high  school 
students  through  tear  hard- core  probleas 
that  jcoperdize  their  educational  prog- 
ress. The  project  is  carried  out  in  co- 
operetion  with  the  U.S.  Departaent  of 
Labor. 

A  larger  aaxiaua  enrollaent  for  the 
project  is  being  aslced  because  only  one- 
third  of  our  09county  facilities  are  be- 
ing used  currantly**  A  niw  project  agree- 
aent  was  executed  in  tlune  1971 « 

i  ' 

Newsletter  to  Food  Stamp  Purchasers 

The  Henderson  and  Werrin  County  Ex^ 
tension  advisers,  hoab  econoalcs,  jointly 
write  e  newsletter    to  help  participants 
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iit  th«  f ood-5tMqp  prpgraa  l6am  basic;  liu- 
ttition^  food  soleiction  and  food  prepa- 
ration. 

The  newsletters  are.^i,stributed through 
the  Public  Aid  offices  in  the  tifO  coun- 
ties >  and  at  least  300  peoj^Jle  receive 
the  ^sttor  .  each  JK)nth  as  they  purchase 
food  stamps*.  " 

Upkeep  of  Public  Housing  Facilities 

Many  new  and.  shining  public  housing 
projects  quickly  show  ^igns  of  wear  and 
tear  when-  residents  »Ove  in.  Anticipat- 
ing such  a  situation/the  ICnox  County  Ex- 
tension adviser^  hoa*  econoaics^  now  co-  ' 
operates  with  the  Office  of  Econoaic  Op- 
portunity in  Galesburg  in  an  effort  that 
reaches  nore  than  200  low-inconD  ^ families 
of  nany  nationalities • 

The  objective:   for  occupants  of  new'* 
public-housing    facilities    to  learn  and 
practice  approved   housekeeping  aethods, 
to  ieam  to   care   for   equipnent  and  to 
learn  to  keep  hones  clean  and  livable* 

Youth  Prograa  for  Socially  Deprived 

Through,  a  vgrant  received  for  4-H  like 
programs^  Jefferson  County  volunteers 
conducted  a  progran  for  83  socially  de- 
prived black  children  ranging  froa-  3  to 
16  years  of  age.  A  group  of  adult  volun- 
teer woaen  f  row  the  Second  Baptist  Church 
in  Ht,  Vemon>  two  teachers »  four  tee)i- 
agers  and  a  program  coordinator  led  the 
program. 

Initially>  the  prograa  was  intended 
only  fdr  girls.  But  it  becane  evident 
boys  wanfed  to  participate  alsO|.  so  they 
wera  included  Jn  the  fooda  section  of  the 

The  prograa  included  teaching  of  ' 
skills  in  food  preparation  and  clothing 
Construction.  The  work  on  food  included 
studies  x>£  food  needs,  selection,  pur- 
chasing and  the  evaluation  oi  food  prep^ 
aration.  Tha  clothing  segnent  of  the/ 
prograa  covered  fabric  care,  construction 
ind  other  aspects  of  clothing  care. 


The  gf^ls  attending  could  not  sew^  so 
it  vas  n<9cessary  to  teach  thea  to  use  the 
sewing  nachine.  Machines  were  loaned  for 
use; in  the  prograa.  Fabric  was  secured 
when  25  hoaeaakers  in  the  county  donated 
remnants  left  over  fco«  their^hoae  sewing. 

y*        '"v  ■ 

In  evaluating  the  program,  the. volun- 
teers sharply  recognized  *  that  the  re- 
suits  of  a  program  for  socially  deprived 
young  people  should  not  be.  measured  for 
success  against  a  program  with  the  aver- 
age middle  class  standards  and  values* 
^id*  the  volunteers  agreed  that  the  sum- 
'  |ier  projpct  had  been  a  huge  success. 

Community  Development 

Progtams  in  this  area  are  aimed  at 

helping  people  improve  their  communities 
both  as  places  to  live  and  as  places  to 
earn  their  livings.  Specifically,  pro- 
grans  are  directed  at  i^chieving  the  fol-' 
lowing  objectives: 

1.    Provide  information  and  proabte 
discussion  on  local>  state  and  na- 
tional issues  where  final  i^iion 
*  must  be  teken  bya  group  or  public 
body. 

2^  Assist  people  to  arrive  at  sound 
group  decisions  and  take  action 
to  improve  the  social  and  economic 
well-being  of  their  communities 

3.  Help  people  understand  the  aagni**. 
tude  and  c&*plexities  of  natural 
resource  problems  and  to  assist 
them  in  protectins^  conserving  and 
using  these  resources  in  the  best 
public  interest. 

4.  Help  people  understand  employnent 
and  career  opportunities  and  al- 
temativesi  and  assist  then  in 
making  wise  decisions  relating  to 
these  alternatives. 

5.  Provide  economic  information  rel«^ 
ative  to  agricultural  outlook  and 
policy  in  an  atten^t   to  improve 

:  and/  stabilize  farmers*  incomes 
through  both  individual  and  group 
decision  making. 


id 
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Hiaum  Inttrtctioh  and  th#  • 
Physical  EnviroiuMnt"  '    *  ^ 

A  uniquo  pro|ttct^  *'Himan  Inttraction  . 
and  the  Physical  Enviromwnt***  is  ?$t7ruc- 
tvt^td  atotmd  a  color-soimif^filHj  a  sUda 
set  and  narration  and  viddo-tapQ  prastn- 
tations  prepared  in  the  coMunit/  to 
identic  local  prpbldas  and  present  pes-*  . 
sible  solutions.  <A  BOO-page  workbook  is 
also  available  for  local- leader  tiifa  in 
developing  local  actipn  prograas« 

The  overall  objective  of  the  program 
is  |Lo  generate  local  concern  and  action 
for  the  aesthetic  iapatt  of  new  develop- 
iMnts  on  the  comunit/.  And  the  program 
focuses  On  the  education  of  petTple  to 
eliainate  the  apathyr  that  tolerates 
blight«  disorder' and  ugliness  withihH:ogi- 
Mini ties. 

•  .    *  '  ■ 

About  25  comunlties  currently' at 
soae  stage  of  carrying  out  '  the  ntw  pro- 
gram»  and  vany  other  comimities  within 
'  the  state  plap  to  make  cowaitnehts^soon. 

Two  Rivery  Resources  Conservation  ^  , 
and  Develdpaent  Project 

The  Federal  govenwent  recently  ap- 
proved a  tequest  to  help  sponsors  develop, 
a  plan  for  the  Two  Rivers  Resources*  Con- 
servation and  Developnent  Project^  The 
project  will  involve  a  five-county  area 
and  is  a  long-range  effort  ta  solve 
natural -resource  aiyl  environaental  prob- 
lems. The  project  ultimately  should  re- 
sult in  the  following  accomplishments 
within  the  area: 

—More  jobs  and  new  income* 
—Increased  farm  profits. 
•-Protection  and   development  of  land 

and  water  resources. 
--Xmprovad  housing* 
—Now  recreational  j^acilities. 

While  the  USDA  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice has  the  responsibility  for  coordi- 
nating the  project,  county  advisers  and 
the  area  adviser  in  resoorce  development 
will  play  vital  roles  in  helping  local 
leadership  organize  for  action  and  ex*^ 
press  their  opinions.     The  Cooperative 


Extansion  Sarvice  personnel  will  also  be 
working  with  local  groups  to  develop  edu- 
cational programs  in  community  resource 
devel6|«ent  to  support  Resources  Conser- 
vation imd  Development. 

Process  Skills  Training  Program 

,  Coimamity  problems  frequently  require 
coordinated  affottby  many  citizen  groups 
working  togethejwith  electedor  appointed 
officials.  The  Cooperative  Extension 
Setviceis  charge^  by  the  USDA  to  provide 
leadership  in  organization  tod  technical 
information  to  such  groups. 

The  Cooperative  Extension. Service  re- 
cently received  a  three-^rear  $<{6«0Q0 
grant  from  the  USDA*s'Bxt0n$ion  Service 
to  devplop  a  program  in  organization  de- 
velopment and  human  relations* 

The  project  plan  is*  to  develop  train- 
ing modules  .oh  leadership  styles,  team, 
skills,  conflict  resolution /aoimiunlca«* 
tions,  prejudice^  and  change  implementa-' 
tion.^The  materials  will  be  used  to  help 
community  leaders  throughout  the  state, 
solve  local  probl  bits  *  ^ 

A  coordinating  -  committe^ii^f  of 
|«  staff  members  representiimf  a  cross- 
section  Of  University  intjffl|sts  is  as- 
sisting in  the  developmeji|n^f  the  ma- 
terials, 

Business  and  Industrial  Dev6lopment 

Under  Extension  guidance  the  Bi-Cpunty 
Resource  Development  Committee  (Pulaski^- 
Alexander  Counties)  organized  itself  in- 
to the  Pulaski*'Aldxander  Development  Cor- 
poration (PADCO)  in  1968.  PADCO  has 
emerged  as  a  positive  and  constructive 
force  for  comtunity  development  in  the 
racially-tom  Cairo  area* 

Eleven  blacks  and  11  whites  work,  to- 
gether on  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
citizen  inyolveMent  numbers  about  200 
members.  During  June  and  July,  1971 i. 
PADCO  announced  the  formation  of  three 
jiew  small  industries  that  with  a  capital 
investment  of  $2.5  million  employ  about 
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.  250  htw  worktrs.  A  ntw  shiltir*d-c*To 
ho«t  is  ml$o  btinf  pl«nntd«  Loans  hmvt 
bMH  approvtd  and  sitts  salactad  for  tha 
antarprisai*  ' 

Tha  araa  Exttnsion  CRD  advisar  was 
instnwantal  in  prganizinf  tha  originml 
Bi -Count/  Rasource  DavlilopMnt  CoMdttaa 
and  providad  laadoiship  In  foralng  PADCO. 
Ha  continuas  to  wotk  closaly  T#it1iJ»ADC0^ 
as  an  idvisar  and  cdn^ultlmt* 

Extansion  has  also  baen  active  in  £or*» 
■ulating  an  aft«e>ent  batwaan  the  Dalta 
Rafional  Planning  CoMission  comprised 
of  Pulaski  and  Alexander  Counties  andi 
Unidn,  Massac,  land  Johnson  Counties  to 
fora  a  fiye-coijinty  planning  and  di»^elop- 
■ant  coHilasion  as  an  EDA  district. 
« 

Th»  araa  CRD  adviser  has  »at  several 
tiMs  with  th«f  units  involved  to  discuss 
the  advantagoii  of  foming  such  a  district* 
PADCO  which  is  an  outgrowth  of  previous 
Extfnsion  efforts  would  be  the  nucleus 
for  such  a  district, 

DevelQpaant  of  Rural  Cooperatives 

Starting  lata  in  1070 »  a  prograii  on 
Agricultural  Business  Managofeient  was 
'  launched  by  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service,  University  of  Illinois,  tlrbana- 
Chaapaign  canpus.  The  purpose  of  the 
prograa  is  to  iwprov*  the'  Manage«ent 
skills  of  saall  agriculturally  oriented 
businesses,  including  cc^peratiyes,  in 
Illinois.  The  objective  is  to  kelp  firws 
beaono  sore  stable  and  productive  and, 
consequently,  able  to  expand  o»ploy»ent 
opportunities  for  persons  who  live  pri- 
■arily  in  the  saallar  rural  towns  and 
comunities  of  .the  state. 

Initiall/i  eight  county  specialized 
advisers  were  given  training  in  the  pro- 
graa  to  enable  thea  to  teach  tMnagaaent 
prihciples  to  Managers  of  rural,  cowainity- 
oriented  agricultural  businesses*. 

Drug  Abuse  Prograii 

Health  specialists  in  hoaa  econoaics 
have   launched   a   statewide   effort  to 


provide  an   overview  of  the  drUg*abusa 
crisis  in  society  and  to  eaphaslza  pre«^ 
ventative  aeasures   that  can  be  tak«n  / 
the  hoae«  school  and  totsl  coaaunity^ 

The  prograa  is  currently  directed  at«^ 
Extansion  advisers   in   50  counnes^  500 
4-H.aeabars;of  varying  ages  and  the  gen- 
eral population  of  12  Illinois  counties. 

The  participating  Extension  advisers 
,have  attended*  12-hour  in-service  educa- 
tion prograa  where  they  received  a  drug*^ 
education  resource  kit«  In  fact,  kits 
were  aade  available  to  all  hoae  econoaics 
advisers. 

-  -'"  t 

A  slide  set%tfs  been  developed  to  ex- 
plain the  prograa  to  tha  general  public. 

T^ugh  not  long  in  opejration«  the  pro- 
graa has  alrdady  produced  *soiM  aeasurable 
results.  Several  cowtnities  have  or- 
ganised drug-abuse  councils  t6  serve  as 
drug-edticational  clearing  houses  for 
their  areas. , 

Water  Saapling  Proiraas 

Several  areJis  of  the  state  have  under- 
taken extensive  water- saapling  prograas 

recdntly.  And'  in  Clinton  County,  afforis 
led  by  the-H^tl^nsion  adviser  resulted  in 
foraa^ion  of  a  water  district  that  ra«r. 
dently  was  granted  an  VH^  loan.  The  loan' 
will  enable  about  200  faailies  to  get 
water  piped  froa  the  city  of  Breese. 

The  water  district  was  foraed  after 
the  county  adviser,  Area  dairy  faraers 
and  residents  of  the  St.  Aose  coavunity 
deaonstratad  the  extent  Of  their  water 
problea#  Water  saaples  were  taken  froa 
88  fara  ponds  and  walls.  And  80  percent 
of  the  saaples  wari  judged  unsafe  for 
use  by  huaans  and  aniaals. 

The  Stiirk  County  Extinsion  Service  i 
with  the  cooperation  of  several  coiantni- 
ty  groups>  launched  a  county-wide  wfter- 
testing  prograa.  More  than  1700  rural 
faailies  were  contacted  and  463  vater 
staples  were  collected.  Based  on  lab- 
oratory tests,  251  saaples  ware  declared 
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unpolluttd*  and  212  wtre  polluttd«  One 
well  hmd  collfont  ibtqttrlt  present.  The 
nitrite  level  ve*  sufe  in  88. S  percent 
tit  the  drilled  wells  t«ited,  but  In  onl/ 
50.9  pevcciht  of  the  duf  wells  saiipledf 

Weshitifton  County  is  cuprently  ctrry- 
ing  on  en  extensive  BxtfU^lon  end  re** 
search  |{TOf r»«  on  weter  quality  with  sev- 
ere! afencies- cooperating . 

Cowmnity  >ro£ra«s  Provide 
Hot  Meals  for  Blderly 

In  urben  ereas»  Mainly  Chicago  and  its 
suburbs,  •♦•oals  on  wheels"  programs  have 
been  around  for  several  years.  The  pro^ 
'  grasis  provide  a  good  aieal  each  day  to 
elderly  shut-ins  who  have  difficulty 
cooking  for  theMselves. 

Such  assistance  to  the  elderly  has 
been  slower  in  cOMlng  to  southern  Illi*» 
noiS|  however.  Resources  are  scarce  and 
the  sparse  population  often  leads  out- 
siders to  overlook  the  need  for  such  pro- 
gress. 

H0W«  through  Extension  leadership  and 
the  diligent  efforts  of  agro^p  of  Benton 
tesidentsi  the  Counmity  Meals  Prograa 
Of  Benton  hes  been  successfully  launched 
and  other  coiMUnlties  in'  the  southern 
one«third  of  Illinois  ere  beginning  their 
own  progrtns. 

An  Extension  CoMaunity  Resource  De- 
V«lopHent  adviser  and  a  Public  Health  of- 
ficial developed  en  erea  cominunity  steals 
workshop  held  recently  in  Marion* 

>1oi)e  than  110  representatives  of  26 
southern  Illinois  counties  attended  to 
lesm  how  they  could  start  coMMunity 
MeAls  programs  in  their  eomnunities*  The 
workshoj^  included  the  history  of  conmu- 
nity  meals  programs,  an  analysis  of  the 


•  need  end  a  thorough:  discussion  of  the  • 
Eenton  program- -how  it  works  and  whut  it . 
is  doing.  • 

And  through  tht  Benton  program^  a 
model  his  been  creeted  for  other  commu- 
nities to  follow.  In  Alexender;  Pulaski, 
Massac  and  Jefferson  Counties,  community 
meels  proirams  sre  being  Organized^  And 
Union  County  recently  ineugureted  its 
own/ 

As  a  result  of  the  wo^^shop,  Hardinj 
White,'  Hamilton  and   Perry  Counties  are 
giving  serious  consideration  to  starting 
^programs >  and  severel    other  communities 
in  the  eree  ere  requesting  essistatice. 

'    Bureau  County  Health  Resources  Project 

A  project  in  cataloging  health  re- 
sources in  Bureau  County  promises  to 
serve  ^s  a  model  for  ell  other  Illinois 
countieSf. 

The  project  began  when  representatives 
of  the  Cooperstive  Extension  Service, 
urban-development  specielists,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  recreation,  parks  ^ 
health-education  groups  In  the  county  met 
with  the  Bureau  County  Community  Resource 
Development  Committee*. 

'  The  group,  through  Extension  leader- 
ship, recognized  th«  need  to  local 
health  resources.  Hie  home  economics  sd- 
viseri  working  through  local  Extension 
leadership^  surveyed  health. resources  in 
the  county.  And  bSsed  on  the  results  of 
the  survey,  a  't:ounty  Directory  of  Hetlth 
Services,  Personnel  and  Facilities^*  was 
published  with  local  funds* 

The  directory  will  help  acquaint  coun-^ 
ty  residents  with  the  availability  ol 
health  resources  and  will  help  residents 
make  better  use  of  them* 


\ 


{/  J.B.  Cl««r,  Dlr.ctor 
Coop.r.tlv.  Ext.nslon  S«tv1c. 
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MIOHUDdON  VALUBCY  LEOAU  SERVICES  PROJCGT    .*  *  ' 
»4  •ouTH  irrmMcr,  i^idpuctown*  nbw  York  »o«4p  . 

•*  •  ■         .      •  , 

ONANMC  eOUNTV  l*nOJCGir  .  WOMI 


Junt  16,  1972 


Hon«  AdlAl  Stiv«(iion  XIX  ^  Ch«imatli| 

Stnatft  Hlsrttozy  Labor  SubconoilttM  «  ^ 

UfS.  S«n«t«  Offlct  Buliainfg  ^       .  . 

Wafh^ton,  D#C*  .  .  ^    »  . 

D«ar  Stnator  SltttVftntont 

«  •    ,    •  .       •  V 

On  nuiny  occ«tloht   v*  h«vt  volctd  our  dlf  Ap^olntttcnt  vlth 
th«  land  grant  colltga  complax  and  Ita  ralatlonttilp  to  tha 
rural  poor^  aapaclally  fanirtforkarf  •  It  la  vlth  tfiit  In  mind  that 

Va  hava  dacldad  to  tand  you  information  vhlch  halpi  to  d«monft;rat0 
tha  unwllllngnaf  s  of  tha  land  grant  collaga  conplax  In  Kaw  Yoek  to 
raapond  to  thota  paopla  vho  »oft  naad  ita  valuabla  ratopreat  •  *  Wa 
of  far  thla  infomatlOQ  for  your  avaluatlon  at  you  comtnca  upon 
haarlngs  thla  Juna  l$<*20t    Alio,  wi  axpact  th^t  you  will  find  that 
haarlngii  In  tha  futura^  catitarad  llroufid  Upaolfic  land- grant  oollagat 
will  ba  noft  valuabla.    d£  courta,  tx<M  our  axparlanca,  va  faal 
that  at  laatt  ona  such  baarlng  thould  ba  hald  in  Hair  York, 
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NEW  YORK<S  LAND  GRANT  COLtEGE  C0MPLJ5X 
TO  senate;  MIGRATORV  LABOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 

N«w  York  If  A  rich  agricultural  »t:«ta.    It  producai  « 
yaluabla  array  of  frtih  and  proc«af«d  frultf.  and  vegttablai, 
hat  a  large , poultry  and  daiVy  Indus try ,  and  raiiai  larga 
quantitlaa  ofi  auch  exotic  product!  as  mink ,  omamentaliy  and 
lobflter«    Eftabllshed  to  .provide  for  thii  agricultural  Industry 
is  Cornell  University »  the  latid  grant  university ,  and  the  "Hew  ' 
York  State  College  of  Ajjriculture  and  Life  Sciences  located  at 
Cornell,    In  addition^  th^tre  are  experiment  stations  located  in  ' 
Ithaca  and  Geneva  and  at  other  locations  throughout  the  Stake' of  « 
New  York.    Extension  services  are  located  in  almost  every  New 
York  County,    Cornelias  land  grant  college  complex  is  a  multi* 
lailligi)  dollar  enterprise* 

/  The  trouble  with  Cornell,  however,  is  that  little  or"  no 
resources  are  devoted  to  the  rural  poor,    Farmworkfri  especially 
receive  almost  no  benefit  whatsoever.    Small  farmers  are  allowed 
to  be  pushed  out  of  business^    Even  the  not'^sb^poor,  tha  consumer 
and  the  environmentalist,  are  neglected  by  Cornell*    Xt  was  with 
this  uppermost  in  our  minds  that  three  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Mid*-Hudson  Valley  Legal  Services  Project  wrote,  in  our  spare  time, 
ah  article  dealing  with  the  neglect  of  rural  New  Yorkers  by 
Cornell.    The  article  will  be  available  very  $oon  in  the  Spring 
Edition  of  the  Texas  Southep  University  Law  Review,     During  that 
same  time,  a  much  more  detailed  and  comprehensive  study  of  Cornell's 
impact  on  rural  New  York  was  being  written  In  book  form  by  Messz%» 
Watson,  Catehous.e,  et  al,,    of  the  Ithaca-bajied  Agricultural  Policy 
'Accountability  Project;    it  is  called  Failing  the^  People  and  is  * 
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•xtrtMXy  vmluablt,  And^  of  cmiri*.  the  Cdmitttt  i»  Aw«r«  of 
Mt,  Hlghtowti^U-  ttctntly  publiihtd  Hard  Towito»>.  Hard  t^<. 

In  thli  raport,  to  you,  w«  would  Uk*  to  raUta  nimly  our 
attM^ti  to  ggln  tha  banffiti  of  land  grint  iarvlcas  ort  a  l^cal 
laval.   Although,  wa  havf  haan  Involvad  In  *  grastar  |^ga  of 
queitiona ,  va  bal<|lwa |||^t  it      Alio  Important  to  y^av  tha 
ayitaa  from  tha  bottom  as  walX  »•  tha,  top*  ^   V  • 

Upon  funding  of  tha  Mld-Hudion  Vallay  Lagat  Sarvicaa  Projact  ^ 
(originally  Oranga  Cpiinty  Legal  Sarvicai)  wa  felt  .^hat  tha  Orang* 
County  Exteniion  Service  could  and  ihould  provide  Wany,  needed 
iervicei  for  our  major  client  gtoup,  fanaworker*^    After  an 
examination,  of  tha  itatemantg  of  Univerf  ity  Adrtlniitratora.  ar^ 
Extenaion  officiaU,  wa  raqueated,  on  Octobetf  20,  1971,  that  the  ^ 
Oranga  County  Extenaion  Service,  in  Cooperation  with  Cdtnall^ 
providij  for  a  niaaningful  prog^im  of  Service'  to  farmworker  a  for  the 
1972  aaaaon.    (See  encloiure  #1)%* 

The  following  day,  on  October  21,  wa. appeared  befora.tha 
Orange  County  Exacutiva  Budget  Haaringa  raquo«ting  a  full  accounting 
through  the  vehicle  tff  the  legally  mandated  annual  report  under 
County  taw  f 224(8) (a)..  No  auch  annual  report  had  been  submitted  ^ 
in  many  yeara.    (Sac  encloaure  #2). 

The  County  Exaicutive,  Louia  V*  Milla,  responded  Ittmediately 
Co  our  taatlmony  by  requaating  that  the  Extenaion  Servica  file  an 
annual  report.  (See  encloaura  #3), 

On  October  29,  1972  the  Bean  pf  tha  Coliega  of  Agricultural 
and  Life  Sciences  at  Cornell  reipondad  officially  to  our  irequest 
for. a  project  to  benefit  farmworkers.    (See  enclosure  #4)*  ^  * 
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^^^^    :  response  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  College 

f el t  no  responsib ility  to  worW  ;on  the  suggested"  project,'  He 
did  a  ay  j  however;  that  the  College  -Wduld  support  atiy  decision  o£. 
the  local  Extension  S^wlce'  Associ;^tl'on^.  :  There:  are  no  farmworkers 
or  farmworker  'representatives  on  the  Board  o£  the  Orange  County 
Extension  Service*  Association,  nor  haventhere  ever  heen  any.^ 

~  V    because  tl\e  Bean Vs  letter -i^as  unclear  with  regard  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  college^ in  establishing  such  a  program^  we. 
requested  a  clarification  on  November  3,  1971,    (See  enclosure  #5)  , 

On  November  13  ,  1971,  Nyle  C  ,  Brady  ^  Acting  Dean  ^  responded  . 
to  our  request  with  an  even  more  obtuse  ansWei^  than.  Bean  Palm Vs^ 
(See  enclosure  #6).    His  response  indicated  that  all  authority  , 
was  vested,  however,  in  the  local  Association* 

»"      By  this  time  the  Orange  County  Extension  Service  Association 
had  implied,  through  public -statements,  that  they  wished  to  meet 
with  us.    However,  we  felt  that^  as  before,  we  could  not  meet 
without  seeing  an  annual  report  stating  the  goals  and  priorities 
of  the  local  Association.    For  that  reason,  on  November  l9^  1971, 
we  Vrote  the  Chairman  of  the  County  Legislature  (into  whose  hands 
the  full  County  Budget  had  passed)  requesting  an  annual  report, 
(See  enclosure  #7)#  / 

Finally  oh  December  3,  1971,  we. appeared  at  the  Orange^  County 
Legislative  Budget  Hearing  and  explained  that  the  proposed  $186,  - 
486  County  appropriation  as  well  as  over  $1  trfill ion  in  County 
funds  s^ent  on  the  Orange  County  Extension  Service  over  the  past 
decade  haji  never  been  justified  as  required j by  the  County  Law 
§224(8)  (a)  ,     (See  enclosure  #8)  /  We  knew  by  this  time  thaj  the 
Extension  Service  in  Or^ge  County  had  worked  closely  on  research 
projects  (co-funding)  with  suqh  agribusiness  giatits  as  C^ampbell  : 
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Soup  and  Agway*    We  kn^^^^  baniied  for  all 

agricultural  us es  In  t7ew  York  -  chat  this  agr Icul ture  age nt s  in  ^ 
Orange  CoUpty  had  publicly  floUnted  this  ruling  and  suggested 
,  that  growers  use  this  "ecouomic  poison  anyway*    And>  we  knew  that 
,  the  Extension  Service  had  done  very  little  indeed  to  benefit 
farmworkers  or  small  fanners* 

It  is  in  this  context' that  we  appeal  to  the  committee  to 
consider  all  of  the  problems  of  tlie  land  grant  system.    For  this 
reasonv  we  again  appeal  to  you  to.  hold  hearings  in  New  York  soon 


October  2Qi  1971 


,  ■  ■  ■    -     "  ■  .    ■  ■  ,  1 

Mbw  Hork  State  College  of  Agrlijulture  &  Life  Sciences 

Corxiell  VniVcir^ity  ,  .  . 

Itheca^  New  torjc     14850'  / 

Dear  Sirs    .      ^  '        *      '    •  •  •  .  •      •  *   : • 

.  *■  »•.     \.     f","  - ■   ■ .    »  .     ,  . 

We  »rc  interested  in  the  possi))iXity  of  estafelishlns  a  ine^alns- 
tul  rlf^tiittt  y^roQxm  in  Oumz^  County  tliroujih  Cpmell  and  its 
Zucewtion  Sotyice.    Such  a  pro:iXiUra  :/;ou'ld  litiXisie  the  o'-qi<srf;ipc 
gfj'iixed  in't-lte  n^iyne  Ccmnty  rr4:os»i*ou  tbis^  surrotcr,  bun  xjould^  of 
nucciiitity,  go  far  hcyond         pxo^Mu    Tor  thia  xeAson.>  a 
pro^^ict  Hould^nininally  eacour)as^  nuiui^o^A'cir. 
dcvoloptvint>  truitviri^:,  aad  pXac^tacjnt;  laooi*  xeXatxoua  <ii0CUC$ioniJ 
with  both  xyotkax^'  ttud  jiiJiov^era;  eiii'.wbii&iwnt  ol  a  po«itivo  prp- 
i;r.m  oi;  <^hild  dwelopncnt;  pesticide  iiaiGty  £or.  f;rowors  ,r,nd- 
vorkiira;  and  work  with  alien  agencies  as  USDA  (A.p^ricultv^jcaX 
StrbiXiaafclon,  Soils  and  ConacryaCiou,  etc),  UiJUXi  (B.ttral  tU^ti'^ 
povjcr  Service)  in  cstahiislun-j  ecaibl  ana  ndcfiunce  Aervtcee 
B^^riculcurelX  einployeo&  as  weXI^  as  others* 

Xhe  innjor  ge6g:rnphiCnl  area  should  be  the  I*ine  Xetaiid,  New  Vprh 
ercn  in  the  *roxm  oJ:  W$trwick.    Tl\i3  erca>  as  you  m^y  Know,  is^ 
mcklsnd  producing  iatge  quontities  oZ  onions  *  letttico,  ccler^^, 
cr/pbage,  radiaheo,  and  potatoes •    £iod  farminfe  is  nlfiQ  done 
thcrG,  Although  it  is  tnord  recent  in  the  arejt^  ; 

Ko  find  it  iiBportant  to  roake  this  rcqitest  and  look  forv;6rd  to 
your  response*    Presently /  the  EKtcnssion  Service  does  little 
to  benefit  migrants-for  instance^  Eli?,?  s(irviced  ottly  .tv/cnty 
(20)  ini&rant  women  this  past  jOiunriicr  and  twenty  two  (22)  la^t 
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&iri\x  Charles  IE/  Palm-— jjssa  2 


.CctqhQt  20,  X07X 


-  %  V  J^St^Se  i^t.ptc.  p;S.t^'^\Sl\a 

-  rcSn'l^S^^       work  . uo  civilly  ±^i:eraat:.,  ^SucJ,  .h^^^ 


1^39  yisncr  Avcnuo 
Mi<J4l6tovv-n|>  KofW  York  '  109/;0 

I'^Viird  Smith  *  .  * 

Xthacat  ilcw  York  /  U8^^^ 
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•        XRANSCRIPX  0?  PUBLIC  TESXIMO^^Y 
Px:eseAte4.  to  the       ^  ' 
ORANGE  COUNTY  lEQISLAXURE  OS  OCTOBER  21,  1971 


Brcpared'  and  Presented  by 
PETER  ALBERGHINI  & 
j£FF  LIDDLE 


ORANGE  COUNTK^-^GAL  SERVICES  PROJECT 
6-10  Acaderay  Avenue    .  , 
MiddXetown,  New  York     10940  ■ 
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The  Extension  S^rvice'was  established  to  aid  the  economic 
and- social  development  of  rural  Orange  County.  .  To  carry  out  its. 
gdals  the  Service  h^s  three  mfiin  divi:$ions:  .  Agriculture,  -Home 
Economic^",  and.A-H.    Each  division  in  its  own  right  has  per*-  ' 
formed  a  valuable, task  for  rural  Orange  County*    The  Division 
of  Agriculture,  for  e:i^ample,  has  worked  at  protecting  crops, 
livestock  and  f arm  woodlots  from  insects,  deseaadji^'end  weeds. 
Home  ScohOmics  has  performed  a  helpful  service  to  struggling 
rural  families  and  4-H  ha3  abl^y  initiated  the  young  into     ^  ' 
agriiculture.  *  ' 

However,  the  character  of  •3rU-J*Gi  OrAnge  County  has  changed 
dramatically  in  the  last  decade.    While  ther6  has  beexi  a  drastic 

;  decrease  in  the  nxaaber  of  farms,  the  average  farm  size  has 

'  increased*    The  small  family  farm  is  a  vanishing  institution.  ' 
Instead )Corpor^te  nmnes  such  as  Gurda  Farms,  Inc.<  and  WJ^^  Inc^^ 
dominate  the  rural  scene.    The  actions  o£»the«e  larger  farms  : 

'  have  a  profound  effect  upon  the  daily  lives  and  4;her'futures  of 
the  smaller  farmers. 

Also,  each^year  over  2,000  migrant' workers  travel  to  • 
Orange  County  only  to  fin4  substandard  housing,  low  wages,  high 
occupational  Occident  rates  ^and  generally  abhorrent  working 
conditions.    It  is,4W3rffSrce  to  say  that  fowyi^-ay  other  gl*oup^^ 
contributa^more  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  County,  but  'H^^titr 

^WtWrSfr^owrt  health  and  welfare  li^wa -b^jfa-a- virtually^  ignored, 

^  It  is  the  contention  of  the  Orange  County  Legal  Serviced 
Project  that  the  Orange  County  Extension  Service  must  begirt  to 
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'Coiw:ern  Its'elje  with  these  problems     therefore,  the  Legal  . 

Services  Project  has  written  to  Dean  Charles  ET'P^lm  of  the 

JTew  York  State  College  of  Agriculture -^ef^Lif^  Sciences  at 

,  •       •  ■  .  \  \' 

Cornell  University  calling  for  a  aieaningful  faigrant  program 

to  be  established  in  Orange  County  through  Cornell  md  its 

Extension 'Services  .    Such  a  progr^im  would  concern  itself  with 

pesticide  safety. for  growers  and  workers;  fairni  labor  housing; 

.  ia6\ipo'Wcr  development  including  training  and  placement; 
establishment  of  a  positive  progrssi  of  child  development; 
and  co-operatio/with  such  aginoias  as  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
tabor  in  establishing  eqUal  and  adequate  services  for  all  the 
people  6f  rurAl  Orange  County,    The  Legal  Services  Projecjt 
calls  on  the  Extension  Service  to  take  a  leadership  role  in 

.  the  development  of  this  proposed  program.  •  ^ 

The  continuing  changes  in  Orange  County  agriculture 
make  it  not  only  appropriate  but  urgent  that  (the  County 
Legislature  also  take  a  meaningful  role  in  such  action*  ' 
Approximately  75%  of  the  Extension  Services  funds  are  appro- 
priated by  the  Legislature,  and  yet  the  Extension  Service  hAs  . 
not  submitted  a  comprehensive  annual  report  to  the  Legislature 
in  the  past  three  years.    Since  the  Extension  Services  propo«ed 
:1972  bud^  is  41%  higher  than  the  1969  budget    the  legisla- 
ture should  be  fully  informod  'as  to  goals  and  priorities  of 
the  Extension  Service  and^that  the  increased  expend ituraa .are 
meeting  the  needs  of  all  the  people  and  all  th6  institutions 
4;v*'i?ur&'M)range  County.  n  i 
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October  22^  1971' 


Mr,  Hllliata  P^nd^rgast 

Qr*ng«  County  Cooperative  Extension         ,  ^ 
Fern  and  Bocie  Center 
239*»283  .triener  Avenue 
MiddletovH^  Nev'^yprk  10S(40 

Dealt  Mr.  Pendergaett 

A 

At  yoitorday**  Public  Hearing  on  the  1972 
Budget  IT  tliQ*  onclos0d  preaentation  vaar  mde  by 
repreaentatlvaa  o;f  the  Orange  County  Legal  Servieee 
Project* 

X  would  appreciate  it  if  the  J^4ien5ion  Service 
could  r^epond  to  the  rague^t  stateci  at  the  bottom 
of  pacre  2  and  top  of  page  3  (undorlined  in  red)  •  I 
need  a  Aoritten  report  which  I  can  file  with  the 
-Legialature.    Thmtk  yoUr  in  advance « 

Sincerely ^ 


Louia  V.  Milla 

Enclosure 

cot  .ChainiBian  of  the  Legislature 
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NMr  York  fM«  CoHi^t  M  AgfiouHun  ami  Uh 
CooMll  UnlmtHy  > 


RotMrt*  Hiitr<  Hhioc,  RY,  14110 


> 


WtftohMCtr  Legal  $«rvlctM,  ;Cntf 


Orang*  County  projict 
$-10  AcadtKy  Avtnu*  « 

MlddUtown,  K*V  Vork  VmO 

t  ApprtolJfct«d  your  lttt*r  of  Octol^tr  ^0  •Xpr«««lng  ^nt^ftr^tt  in 
th«  CoopttAt^^  Ixttntlbn  '^rogtMi  of  Orftagt  County* 

th«.iiptcifie  progrM  undAttaktn  by  tha  vatloiti  aiioclatlbna  ia  a 
Mittcir>D£  loc^l  dlclaloa«    The  Soard  of  Directory  ii  r*«pon<ibltl  j^t  ^ 
prcMpraa  with:  th«  parionntl  at  tha  collagaa  pirovldixis  yuppott  conatatant  .* 
vju£  tha  taaouraaa  avallabl*  td  thim^ 

Ullbhin  Extanai^n  Ad«lnlitratloii  at  tha  qollagai^  tha  frogran 
planning  ai^d  JDavalopvant  Staff  la  raaponilbla  for  ptogtail  davaXopaant* 
A  Mnbar  of  thla  gtoup,  Kr,  David  l>ik^  ha«  had  f itathiind  axpatianca  in 
'^xfanga  County  in  a  nuabar  of  tha  araaa  you  idantifiiM!^    X  M  tur«  that 
Hr.  Dik  VQuld  ba  plaaaad  to  vcnrk  with  tha  Aiaoeiation  if  thiy  fait  that 
hia  aarvioai  w6uid  ba  halpful  in  progvaoi  divaXopMant* 

*       Kay  t  luggaat  tfhat  you  adviaa  tha  Aiiociation  of  your  int*raat  And 
ba  aaaurad  of  our  daa ita  t6  tup^ort  tha  Aaadciation  in  conducting  pvogxtma 
vhieh  fall  within  ita  acopa  and  priority Mr*  WilXiaa  Yandarg^at  ««rvaa 
aa  ataff  chainaan  of  tha  Or#nga  County  Aaao elation* 


Daan 


V 
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SrovostiLop  3,  't971 


Kctf  YorTc  Seat«  Colleco^  of 
ilji;;;:lculcur8  iind  Life  SoiencoA 
ComoU  Dnivorilty 
Xihucn,  Km  York  1A8S0  . 

In  rdapOQVo  to  youfc  lottor  cf  Octxhtt  2$.  1971 »  t  feel 
that  thbrt  is  a  daf  Itiltd  n«edi  fcwr  certain  co 

Uiat  tha  follortflns  questions  iiee(3  «a  eTsauvr; 

<l)  DOHBO  your  reply  wwrn  th^itj  any  )pxopo3f<l  proji^cti  Is 
mtm%yr  A  mattM  for  locaX  ^^t^xmlmtion^  Do«s  eha*  coll(^« 
liova  ^tiy  control  cr/er  swh  4*&iaiOActf   )EV>t:teFS»  you  couW 
ciQ>latn  etui  dlff«r«tico  bctwdtn  thin  aittmtioa  and  tha  V(j(yn# 
Comity^^Cohn  Fam  Project? 

(2)  Dooa  your  reply  almply  6ml  VflC^  tk^  allocation  0f 
foonay?   Or  dooo  your  rcpty  deal  ifith  ocaJf  tlma,i  famtlattcm 
of  poUcy»  at  al*7  ' 

(3)  'With  r^Aird  to  tCio  ProeriAft  PXannins  Dct^Qlfifjmatict 
Staff  f  ii  your  r€«>ly  con^iataa*?  in  llshti  of  jour  iadicattion 
ttiat  t!i9y«  not  the  local  A#^ooiailan»  ara  respont^blo  for 
pro2;raQi  davalo{>t03nt?   I  prosuma  ^elcfrnt^t  ttaans  *'policy'% 
a0  vol!  aa  iinplamantation?  At^ao«       coald»you^  aia  Doadi 
9)ot  ba  of  groat  intportanca  and  mAniStmca  in  ai3tabllolilt>a 
tltia  viully  ntcaaaary  projact? 


35'2.;'  . 
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ChtirlcM  !•  Paln^  Daan       *        '  Hoveaibdr  3#  1971 

Ithiicav  t(w  York  1A8$0  Fase  2  ^ 

<45  W<i(  INIM  dl»aptK>lnted  In  your  raply  in  that  Km 'had 
hopad  for  m  tndlcatloni  of  your  pooitioa  on  our  proposaXa. 
CartAitily>  4  olarl£ic«tion  tc^ould  iidt  only  b«  helpful  to  us, 
hujt  wouM^  go  m  long  vay  in  helping  the  Acaoclation  dccid# 
whftt  courto  to  followr.   In  otiier  word»^  your  opinion  caiat" 
Btond  for  sonotMngl   tlcugm  let  ust  kuw  vhat  your  potition 

\    V      ■  ■  ' 

Wo  vilt  b«  ^niting  your  reply « 
^  V   .  sincerely, 


Jef  £frey/t^  Uddlo 

JfL;cv  *  .  I 

..    ■  ^  .    ■    .     ■  '  ^ 

CCS   Edw«rd  Smithy  Director  of  Cooperative  Sxitonslon 
e/o  Robert*  Hell 

H«  Y«  State  Collcjge  of  Agriculture  end  Life  Seloncea 
Cornell  Univertlty 
Ithece,  Uw  York  140$p 

William  Pendet^eet 
239  Wltner  Avenue 

^llddletowrtp  K«#  York  10940  \ 

t^miB  V.  MllUf  Couttty  EKccutlve  \ 
.t7e«r  County  Of  flee  BuUdlns  \ 
Coohen,  Kev  York 
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ihw  Yorkfttii  CoMt9«  ol  AgdoulUirt  tnd  UfttottnoM 
Cornell  UnhtrtHy  • 


Mr*  Jrtfftty  I,.  Udat  % 
WtitohMter  Uitul  Strvioti 

iOraost  County  Pro^tot        ^  ^ 
6-10  Aoataiy  Av«nu«  •  . 

D»tr  MP,  Idddlti  ,  ^  ; 

^2        P«a«'«  ibiwaat  I  UK  rtiponOing  to  your  laaulry*  tarolta*- 
tlon  Of  tht  r»r»tlottihlp  iMitvttii  tht  oolltgt  fttia-tht  oounty  .wiooUtlOn 
,  «*y  liilp  an«v«r  tli«  q:i»itlon»  raiitd  In  your  Ittttr  ot  Hatmiw  ,3. 

4  m  +1,^15  ^*  f««turti  of  Cooperttlyt  Ixtiniioa  In  Iftv  York  $tat« 

il,^  ?^i^S?2fi,'^^.?^  local^oouixty  txttnilott  .trviot  Miocl»Uon.  Tht 
county  Xiv  o^  -tlji^iitat*  provldti  for  oo<^r»tiv«  a«n«e«Mnt  of  tht  m<oo1- 
atlon  and  «uy«i?f!llon  of       itAff  t>y  thi  oon*e#>  y«t  ditlsnftttt  the 
~JS^  ti^loywig  of  th«  aiioclatlon  and  plaoti  r«ip0fwil?»iUty  for 

wwoUtion.   yurtfatiMort ,  tht  «mJor  |>ortlon  of  financial' 
tiOTort  for  tht  aitodation  ooms  fro»  local  aourcta*  oaxua,  tht  l««al 
rtlatlonahlp  u  VaU  at  tht  funding  arjcanfitkitnt  vtrba  a  hlth  dtsrtt  of 
autonoay  la  tht  at  eolation  •      ,  .r-    »  * 

•,!rha  coiltea,  optratintf  vlthln  thlt  fira»tvork»  1>tooMtt  tht  prograni 
ratouroa  ^k»$i  for  tha  local  aaibdatlon.  To  provldt.profrait  attpport  Va 
art  organlxed  at  tha  coHaga  In  progrw*  unlta  vlth  tht  frogr«  Planning- 
and  Dtvalomant  Staff /coordinating- unit  afforta,  davalopln^  prograaa  to 
rtcoantnd  to  aaaoclationa  and  atarchlng  for  rtiourcta  to  atmport  t>rogr*ui 
Jf'^r^l'  pj^ogrw  laadtrahlp  rolt,.  howtYtr,  tha'  oollaga  can  only  ' 

idtntify  tht  artaa  in  vhloh  program  raaourcaa  art  aralXatola  and  offar 
ancouraganant  in  tha  dtvtlopiMnt  of  a  conprthtnalva  progratf  drittflng  on  « 
tht»t  rtaourcaa.   It  dota  not  havt  authority  to  liipoat  pro^«a«  on  an 
tttf6clatlon« 

J^t  artaa  you  hart  Idtntlfitd  In  your  latttr  of  OctotJar  SO  lnduda 
ao^  vhioh  fart  within  tht  aoopt  Of  wtttnalon  progruaa,   1  auggaat  that 
^xr^C^*?*^***^  cltixan  and  Mttbtr  of  tha  aiaodatlon,  you  dlacuia  thaat 
vlth  tha  Board  of  jpiractora  of  Cooptratlva  Ixtanalon  In  Oranga  County* 
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Mr,  Jff^ffrty  li.  Xlddl«  -2-  ;      Hovtober  13,  1971 


'  •    -  ■• 

Again,  l#t  BO  M»ixrt  you  of  our  cUiilrt  to  «upport  th«  wnoclatlott  Ih 
oonduotifis.  progrwi  which  f«ll  vlthln  its  *oop«  and  priority* 


Sincerely  your* i 


Brady 
Acting  Doaa 

^.         ■       .  J 

OS   Xdvard  H»  Bud.th  .  ^ 

William  Pendargaat 
louia  V.  MlUa 
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y  ^  Movanbtr  29,  1971 


MTi  Henry  P«rry,  Chtirm&Q  of  tbc  LegltUturd  * 
Hey  County  Off ic«  Building 
Goshctn,  Now  York 

The  "Orange  County  Kxi^cut^Ve  and  th«  County  LogliUtuz^ 
art  pr#tiontIy  considering  tuts  in  the  county  budget*^  ^3ti}4 
not  db:^t>ting  the  distress  end  conoorn  of  the  legisletuve  os^tx 
possible  cuts  in  the  welfare  budget,  it  hes  become  epparent 
thdt  very  little  review  Is  bding  required  of  such  buda«*5  3» 
tf)0.t  of  i?he  County  Extension  Corvice.   The  Esttension  Service, 
wnlAh  id  a  nejor  contributor  to  agribusiness  while  evoi^in^ 
fta  Qblli^tions  to  ell  of  the  people  of  rural  Oran{(e  Covm^, 
't$^aoLoll/  fam»;orkors,  has  once  again  failed  tq,oxip>tel<^  1*5, 
goel^  and  priorities  for  the  censing  year  to  thii^iople  o*f 
Orange  Ccunty#  if 

ThCs  organiitatloti  (the  £if;?ension  Service)  which  c^p 
vletue^  d5  ifiothing  less  than  a  direct  walfate  stibsidy  for 
snuff,  s:. ,1  ond  lucrative  agribusiness,  has  failed      ^Xle  a 
cmft*lje«slve  annual  report*   The  £>ttens!fcn  Service  ptodAXy 
liat^  iiitee  county  legislators  emng  Its  boatd  of  direcbsrf^^ 
and  thus  fr els  it  tinnecossary  to  reapond  to  the  law  usaeJWsiits 
HHiCi\  a  ^ptt*   Beyond  the  possibility  of  conflicts  of 
itiOoiy^mifi£a^  there  is  a  serioua  miestion  of  public  mi\%.Y$ 
bsiinQ  spent  for  simple  private  golxi* 

Aa  va  cojatnented  at  the  Orange  Couriiy  Budgat  Heartr)6r  in 
actobe/|  It  cotitittues  to  be  the  position^  of  Orange  Couirrty 
UfQ^l  Services  Project  that  the  Orange  County  Extenilon 
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.  ■    ■■  •        V  ■         .  •     ■  ■  ■  .  ;  . 

Mr.  Henry  P&try  ^  Kovcaber  25j,  liit  \ 

Goshjtt,  Ivcw  York  Paga  2     '  ^  / 

X   ■  ■  \  ■ 

Service,  an  adjunct  of  t|[^  fe4ezral,  state  .^n^  county  ^ 
governments  and  Cornell  Uttivjelrsity^  mujst  tesrjpnd^  to  t^ese  . 
questions  before  receiving  j^ny  public  fun^s  f^r  their Jtt«l-(r  /: 
year '  s  operation.    Ve  call  t^pdn  the  legislature  ^nd  eke<sfui:lye 
to' publicly  4emand  such.  ^   '  if  I  ' 

'    '  .•     .,>;  •      ■  Sincerely,      -V  .  '  . 


Jeffrey  L.  Liddle       ^•^  ■ji 


JIX:c^ 


cc;    Mr.  Louis  V*  Mills,  County  Executive v 
Kew  County  Office  Building 
Goshent  New  York 
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SIATEMEUX  PRESENXen  TO  ORANGfi  COUNTY 
-y     ^  ;  IXQISUTURE       V  ; 


'  ♦  •    ^;    December  , 3,  1971 


Prepared  anjd  Presented  by  5 
JACK  WEINER 


/ 


Orange  Ctounty  Legal  Services  Project 
6-10  Acadetoy  Avenue  ,    ■  j  : 

Mlddletown,  New  York  10946 


O      '■'        ■         .  '      ■     "nca"  '^■^'^'■■■ 


■^■\(  Oranjgi^'  County  Lejgal  Services  Is  Ipppoaed  to  the  allocation 

if  $186  ,486  *00  of  bounty  iimds  to  the  Extensloa  Service  without 
first  ^equlr/ng  thiij:  the  Extension  service  file  an  annual  report 
JWlth  the  Legislature  detailing  its  opiarations  and  revealing  the 
identity  of  those  d^ndividuals  and  organissat ions  receiving  monies 
from  the  coufity  Extension  Service,  and  the  use  to  which  those  ( 
nonies^are  being  put. 

;  -  •  $186  i486. 00  is  a  vejry  large  sum  of  moneyiXn  a  time  of 

^natioiial  recession; 'whei^  all  branches  of  governiiient  are  tighteii*-^ 
dng  budgets  and  rfeducing  expenditures,  it  is  Inconceivable  that, 
tihe  elected  representative  a  of  Orange  County  would  be  willirig 
to  spend  this  sum  ^without  at"  least  being  igiven  the.  opportunity 
to  determine  who  is  gjetting  the  money  and  what  it  is  being 
spent  .for.         '  -  . 

,   The  County  Extension  Service,  b*^.-  its  own  charter  and 

:  eiiablilng  legislatipn,.  is  m  to  rafse  the  standards  of 

ipurai  life  and  to  wprk  with  all  aspects  of  agriculture.    Vet     •  ' 
in  spite  of  these  javowed  goals,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  County  Extension  Service  has  over  the  last  10  years,  re-- 
celved  approximately  $1,-000,000  in  county  funds,  the  lait  10 
years  has  seen  a  marked  rise  in  rural  povetrty,  a  severe  decrease 
in  the  nun^er  of  family-owned  farms,  and  x^^neral  deterioration 
in  the  quality  of  rural  life.  ^  .  > 

It  is  the  position  of  legal  Services  that  there  is  at 
least  a  possibility  that  this  decline  in  the  quality  of  rural 
life  has  bccured  because  of  the  failure  of  the  Coiinty  Extension  . 
Service  to  fulfill  its  obligations  under  the  law.    It  is  the 
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cotfctfention  of  Legal  Services  that  the  County  Extension  Service 
has  ignored  its  responsibilities  by  concentrating  its  effort^ 
on  bdhiilf  of  the  large  agribusiness  establishxnents  in  Oprange 
County^  and  a.t  the  same  time  disavowing  any  responsibility  to 
.  care  for  the  staa-Ll  farmer  and  farm  laborer/  i  ' 

^ Legal  Services  is -not' suggesting  that  the  Legislature 
accept  what  we(  say  as  the  last  word.    But  before  you  spqni 
$186,000,  we  ask  you  not  to  accept  what  *the  Extension  Service 
tells  you  as  the  gospel,  '  We  ask  you  to  Investigate,  by  demand^ 
ing  that  the  Extension  Service  take  the  time  and  effort  necessary 
to  prepare  a  report  of  its  activities  and  expenditures  and  ^submit 
that  report  t;o  the  Legislature  before  receiving  anymote  funds. 

Over  the  last  10  years  the  Extension  Service  has 
managed  to  dispose  of  about  a  $1,000,000  in  county  funds  while 
during  the  same  period ^  the  coporate  farmer  has  grown  richer 
and  th*^  iimall  famfer  and  migrant  worker  has  grown  poorer,  in 
this  l^ght,  requesting  a  report  from  the  Extension  Service 
explaining  the  reasons  for  these  results  mwst  bit  deemed  a  very 
propeir  exercise  of  the  Legislature's  governmental  powers^ 


2m 


.  .*,  ;v'.  r» 


lawr.u..cis  iuuuy,  ^'^j;^  ^ , ...  u.v  iicoiacx's  co.';iri^i4r!i*y  organizer, 
^uetttuncu  thu  u^e    1/. ...  \  vuwua    aid  ;ivrge  farr.iers,  * 

C-jlling  the-  e\ten.s:;)r.  :.c:v;co\s  pccgrani  olrccl  welfare  ijubsidy 
to  iJacca^-HfuI  andlueriitive^*  farmsr  Luliil6,saia  the  service  ignoroJi 
the  needs  of  the  coun;y*s  rur^ii  rc$iUcr.;s.  especially  migrant  farm 
worker.*;', 

-Tne  extension  service."  Liddie*s  letior  c.'inc:.:(ies»-*  must  respond 
to  these  questions  before  receiving  ajiy  puhllc  fands  for  their  next 
opcri,i:on.s.  V/e  call  upo.'^,  iat  !iii{islature  and couniy' Executive  (Louis  V. 
.Miilsjf  to  pubiicly  demand  iSuCh/V  .  ..     *'  \,  ■ 

The  Ic^jsiature's  age'ica  Tor  today's  mission  lists  appropriation  of 
$I8a/iiJSfor  iheextofiJiior.  hcrviee.  No  eut?i  were  made  by  tho.lav/m&keriJ 
in  ih^  ox  tension  ^ervice'b^  requests  for  next  year. 

Although  the  e.^tertSiou  actvIco  board  of  directors  haa  mvited  Lirtdle 
to  diiicusii  it's  airoK*  tlie  legul  orj^anizer  said  he  v/ouW  not  meet  With 
o;;{enx:icr.  reprcsonlatlveji  ur.iil  tney  file  a  report  to-  acqjuaint  him  With 
liieir;^oals. 

William  Pettdcri^asf,  an  txtoniiion  agent,  said  reportu  h^ve  not  bO'ia 
fikd  tot  years  because  j.i^n^iw'r);  of  Uie  olf^bpard  of  supervisor:*  or 
Icpiwratqrehav0  been  Oiiension  directory,  t 

.Mills  has  retjucHted  a  compVelientiive  report.  Pcnder^ast  sjaid,  hut 
didn't  specify  what  it  was  to  contain.  Pcnj£r|{a.st  has  written  to  Wi:»s 
^requesting  il:e  executive  to  specify  what  kmd  01. report  he.  wants.  I'ae 
extension  ajjcnl  said  he  has  received  no  reply. 

0oth  Edv/ard  Siapleton.  Sr.  of  Slate  HilK  the  cx(en>ion  servtce*.*; 
president*  and  Ponder^^ast  «nid  thoy  don*t  want  to  fi^ht  v/ilh  Liddie  anu 
the  legal  serViCcs  project,  ttnt  they  don*t  really  Know  what  direction  to 
take  becau.se  Liddle  refuses  to  rftoct  with  them.  v 

**U's  difficult  to  come  to  a  conclusion  about  a  person  bufore  yoa 
meet  them/'  S'ald  StapViton.  '*I  can*t  speak  inielligcntiy  iibout.tiic.sc 
people  until  I  meet  them  aud  Td  like  a  whole  lot  to  meet  them." 

Per/Jergast  admitted  iha:  ihfe  extension  servicers  :>ro jf firns  m^^y  be 
lacking  in  some  areas,  b^t  added.  '*we  try  to  work  with  peo.:je-a»i 
people.  Sometimes  we*re  successful,  sometimes  we*re  not.  We  Can't  be 
everything  to  ali  people."  '  . 

isoth  Stapleton  and  Pender^ast  said  they  will  do  anything  the 
legislature  directs*  including  filing  an  annual  report,  *  • 
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[Fr^th  the  Congrctiional  Record,  Jyiie  0, 1971] 
Laitd-Gbai^t  Coixegks  aitd  the  Farm  Labor  Problems 

Mr.  SxEVEifsoif.  Mr.  President,.  I  Invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  article 
appears  In  the  May  1071,  newsletter  of  the  Public  Information  Center  entitled: 
"Keeping  Them  Down  on  the  Cornell  Farm." 

The  article  Is  important  In  several  respects.  FinW;  it  describes  the  difficulties 
and  nasty  realities  encountered  by  a  land-grant  college  in  coping  with  the  working 
and  living  conditions  ot  its  migrant  farmworkers. 

Second,  the  article  alnides  to  the  fundamental  Issue  that  while  our  Nation's 
land-grant  colleges  have  devoted  considerable  resource's  to  the  development  of 
an  abundance  of  fruit  and  vegetables  on  the  one  I^anjl  theee  same  land-grant 
colleges  may  be  ignoring  their  responsibility  to  the  development  of  a  total  ni 
community  and  the  crying  needs  of  human  belnga  In  ru'ral  America. 

As  chairman  of  the  Migratory  Labor  Subcommittee,  I  will  soon  be  announcing 
detailed  plans  for  our  subcommittee's  hearings  on  investigations.  A  priority 
item  on  our  agenda  will  be  a  look  at  the  dimen^ons  of  the  Involvement  and  re- 
sponsibility of  local.  State,  and  Federal  Government  for  the  plight  of  both  small 
farmers  and  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  who  live  amidst  poverty  In 
rural  areas.  -  , 

One  focus  of  our  activity  will  be  on  benefits  available  td  at  least  some  in  rural 
areas  from  land-grant  colleges  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Both  have 
aided  agriculture  technology,  production,  and  marketjing  through  subsidies,  land 
retirement,  soil  conservation  and  Income  support  programs,  water  and  irriga- 
tion programs  and  subsidies,  research  subsidies  for  mechanization  studies  and 
the  use  of  agricultural  chemicals,  and  market  surveys  and  services,  to  name 
only  a  few.  ^ 

Th(^  enta^3?  complex  of  land-grant  bollejgres,  agriculture  experiment  and  re- 
s^rch  offices,  and  the  extension  service  must  be  accountable  to  the  entire  rural 
constituency.  ■  *  • 

I  fear  that  one  reason  that  rural  poverty  persists  Is  that  while  assistance 
to  date  has  aided  some  a^cultural  Interests,  Increased  efficiency  for  some 
farmers  and  brought  wealth  to  some  In  rural  areas,  oUiers  are  programmati- 
cally,  almost  systematicaU^i  excluded  from  those  benefits.  Over  half  the  farm- 
ers In  the  Nation  have  sales  of  und^r  $5,000  a  year,  and  there  are  over  2.5 
million  farmworkers  who  lead  a  bare  existence,  and  mdny  others  suffer  under 
minimally  acceptable  living  and  working  conditions.  Tlie  result  of  our  rural 
policies  has  been  to  force  ^farmers  out  of  markets,,  to  change  rural  communities 
Into  ghost  towns;  and  to  force  farmer  and  farmworker  residents  Into  big  cities 
that  do  not  want  them  and  cannot  accommodate  them.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Migratory  Labor  will  study  these  issues.  An  understanding  of  tfiem  appears 
essential  to  attempts  to  legislate  In  the  Interest  of  all  rural  America,  including 
the  rural  poor — th^  farmworker  and  the  small  farmer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  thO^'artlde  entitled  "Keeping 
Them  Down  on  the  Cornell  Farm"  be  printetl  in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be>  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows :        ,  ^ 

KEBPINO  TIIBM  DaWN  OPT  TUB  CORNELL  FARM  - 

(By  Jim  Hlghtower  and  Sarel  Kandell) 

(NoteI — Mr.  Hlghtower  Is  co-director  of  the  Agribusiness  Accountability 
Project  and  Miss  Kandell  Is  deputy  director  of  the  Migrant  Legal  Action  Pro- 
gram, Inc.) 

Farm  workers  In  this  country  have  come  to  expect-nothlng  more  than  misery 
and  repression  that  Is  their  dally  lot  Edward  R.  llurrow  documented  all  tills 
back  in  1060  with  his  <.»lasslc  television  presentation,  "Harvest  of  Shame."  As 
one  Florida  gromr  put  It  then,  "We  used  to  own  our  slaveis,  now  we  just  rent 
them."  ... 

Somebody  at  Cornell  University  must  have  thought  that  sounded  like  a  reason- 
able scheme,  for  In  the  next  year  the  University  rented  a  bunch  for  Itself.  In 
the  10  years  since,  Cornell  has  done  a  pretty  good  job  of  keeping  its  farm  workers 
down  and  out  of  sight 

To  uncover  this  arrangement,  one  has  to  travel  north  out  of  Ithaca  to  Sodus, 
New  York,  and  look  hard  Irito  the  gentle,  orchard-covered  Countryside  that  ex- 
tends from  U.S.  104  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario.  There,,  set  discreetly  behind 
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well-kept  treei^  is  a  200-acre  farm  owned  by  Cornell  University  and.operated  by 
itd  College  of  Agriculture  as  a  combination  research  facility  and  com^ierdal 
farm.  On  this  acreage,  Cornell  has  produced  upples,  cherries,  pears,  prunes  and 
human  misery. 

During  the  growing  season  (early  June  through  November)  the  Cornell  farm 
hires  migrant  farm  workers.  Over  the  years,  about  50  workers — mostly  black  and 
i^uerto  Rican — have  been  coming  up  from  their  homes  in  the  west-central  ar^ 
of  Florida.  They  come  up  as  a  crew,  recruited  by  Cornell  through  Charlie  Talten, 
a  crew  boss  who  has  been  coming  to  this  area  for  82  years.  Federal  . law  requiten 
that  a  crew  boss  who  recruits  or  transports,  workers  interstate  must  be  registered 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Talten  Is  not.  Once  he  delivers  his  6rew  to 
Cornell's  farm,  they  are  put  in- a  migrant  camp  owned  by  Cornell  and  located 
on  the  farm.  Dr.  James  Tobin,  Medical  Director  of  Wayne  County  health  clinic, 
observed  that  "it  is  ironic  that  a  humanitarian  institution  (he  means  Cornell) 
should  run  one  of  the  worst  camps  in  New  York." 

The  Wayne  County  People's  Coalition,  which  has  compiled  a  survey  Of  migrant 
conditions  in  Wayne  County,  found  that  there  were  two  families  in  the  Cornel 
camp  who  lived  **in  the  worst  conditions."  The  Coalition  reported  that  *'a  family 
of  8  lived  all  season  in  1%  rooms."  Eleven  persons  lived  in  two  rooms  with  only 
three  beds — two  of  them  single. 

Last  season,  about  45  farm  workers  were  housed  in  theOornell  hovels.  Their 
walls  were  cracked  and  leaking,  and  they^  had  only  outdoor  toilets,  without 
heat  or  light.  Nor  was  there  a  heating  system  in  any  of  the  main  shelters,  So 
the  workers  were  forced  to  keep  the  gas  burners  on  their  cooking'  stoves  going 
"most  of  the  day^  This  is  a  blatant  fire  hazard,  made  worse  by  the  fact  that  the 
stoves  are  set  between  the  bedroom  and  the  only  door  in  the  shacks. 

This  is  not  innocent  oversight.  For  years,  Cornell  officials  have  known  what 
n  was  going  on,  but  they  have  yet  to  face,  up  to  it — in  fact,  Cornell  deliberately 
has  avoided  its  responsibilities. 

Cornell  acquired  its/farm  in  1961,  when  Herman  M..  Cohn  deeded  the  property 
to  the  University.  £iVQa  before  then,  the  College  of  Agriculture  had  been  using  the 
farm  for  a^i cultural  experiments.  Along  with  the  land,  the  orchards,  the  farm 
buildings,  and  the  migrant  camp,  Cornell  also  obtained  title  to  the  management 
services  of  Arthur  Boiler,  who  had  managed  the  farm  for  Cohn.  Until  his  death 
tfiis  year.  Boiler  was)  retained  by  Cornell  and  paid  a  small  salary  for  his  services. 

Kven  though  its  produce  has  been  marketed,  the  Cornell  farm  has  not  been 
^uch  of  a  money-maker.  The  real  profit  to  Cornell  has  been  the  research  and 
development  made  possible  by  the  farm.  In  the  Dean's  1969  annual  report,  the 
College  of i Agriculture  notes  this  achievement:  "Apple  growers,  faced  with  a 
diminishing  supply  of  seasonal  labor,  were  assisted  in.  exploring  various  ways 
to  mechanize.  i>peration8  to  eliminate  labor."  Perhaps  the  Dean  was  too, busy 
taking  care  of  the  labor  needs  of  New  York  apple  growers  that  he.  just  could 
not  take  the  time  to  care  for  the  needs  of  his  own  laborers.' 

New  York  State  Public  pealth  Law  requires  the  State  Health  Department  to 
in9poct  and^  license  migrant  labor  camps.  Since  1001,  the  health  officials  have 
been  comitig  aro^d  tO  the  Cornell  camp,  citing  violations,  warning  that  their 
license  waijr  In  d^ngert  but  always  renewing.  Throughout  it  all,  ComoU  did  not 
mak<K  imt^rcvvembnfe^ln;  th^  camp— there  still  were  no  emergency  exits ;  oRen 
flameSvStiU  burned  ail  "day  on  the  stove  tops;  and  families  Stilly  were  packed 
togetller.  >  '  ^ 

These  miserabl^condlUons  first  surfaced  as  an  issue  outside  of  the  University 
in  1068.  Lat^  in  fhe'summer  of  that  year,  Paul  Sanchez,  who  then  was  an  or- 
ganizer in  Wayne  County  for  the  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee 
(UF^VOC,  AFL-CIO)  determined  that  the  only  way  conditions  would  be  made 
better  would  l^e  for  the  workers* there  to  unionize.  He  telegrammed  the  presi- 
dent of  Cornell,  requesting  recognition  of  UFWOO  as  the  bargaining  representa- 
tive of  the  52  workers  then  living  in  the  cijmp.  Piedrich.Willers,  Personnel  Di- 
rector of  Cornell,  responded  for  the  University  on  September  10 : 

"Although  Cornell  University  is  the  o^vner  of  the  Cohn  property,  the  Uni- 
versity neither  controls,  manages,  nor  supervises  the  farm  operation.  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Boiler  is  solely  responsible  for  the  entire  operation  of  the  farm.  Cornell 
University  has  no  employees,  I  repeat,  no  enfployees  of  any  kind  at  the  Cohn 
farm."  , 

What  we  have  here^  is  a  classic  example  of  agri-business  wriggling  on  the 
hook.  Of  course  Cornell  has  employees  on  the  farm — there  is  Boiler  on  their 
payroll,  there  is  Charlie  Talten  bringing  up  workers  every  year,  and  there  are 
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the  workers  themaelves.  Who  do  all  tfieso  people  work  for  if  not  the  fnatitu- 
tlon  that  owns  and  profits  frpm  the  farm?  Nonetheless,  Sanbhez  played  the 
game  and  went  to  BoUcf,  who  safd  he  would  have  to  confer  with  his  superior* 
at  Cornell.  Sanchez  came  back  two  weeks  later,  ouly  to  hear  Boiler  firmly 
rcfuJ9C  UFWOC's  request.  Apparently  buttressed  by  his  conference  ^«ith  his 
superiors,  Boiler  addoS  that  If  "any  of  my  workers  start  talking  aboufe  that 
union,  I'll  put  them  ori  a  bus  and  send  them  back  home.'' 

After  the  Sanchez  telegram,  Cornell  oflicials  feared  public  exposure  and 
sought  ways  to  alleviate  any  possible  embarrassment  WiUiaiji  F.  Priedland, 
a  professor  in  Comeirs  School  'bt  Industrial  and  Labor  Kclatlons,  lyho  had  been 
involved  in*  a  migrant  labor  project,  was  requested  by  the  tJniterslty  to  help 
it  deal  ,with  their  migrant  camp  problem.  In  the  first  discussions  Friedland 
had  with  ofliclals  of  Cotoell  and  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  officials 
wanted  to  talk  only  about  "what  Cornell  might  do  to  relieve  itself  of  any  onus 
attaching  to  being  an  employer  of  migrant  workers." 

The  sessions  continued  into  1069,  and  Frledland  finally  was  allowed  to  sub- 
mit a  research  proposal  to  study  the  conditions  of  xhigrant  workers  in  New 
York  and  to  demonstrate  means  of  self-help,  twing  the  Cornell  farm  as  one  of 
the  demonstration  sites.  Frledland  was  g^ven  the  go-ahead  to  implement  his 
puoposal,  to  begin  in  the  summer  of  1969.  In  June,  he  learned  that  his  plan- 
costing  a  mere  ?10,432— had  been  scuttled.  In  a  letter  to  Arthur  Peterson,  comp- 
troller of  Cornell,  Frledland  wrote :  "I  cdn j|tt|[donclude  that  the  decision  to 
abort  the  project  stems  from  the  tradltiona«Hfcns  that  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture has  with  its  traditional  clientele,  the  grcnvers  of  New  Tork  State/* 

The  people  6f  Kew  York  have  laid  out  a  lot  of  tax  money  to  allow  Oorttcll  to 
serve  this  clientele.  In  fiscal  year  1900,  the  State  made  iiTailablc  ?25.6  wilUlon 
for  the  College  of  Agriculture.  The  federal  government  and  private  contribu- 
tors chipped  in  to  make  the  College  a  $41  million  operation.  In  this  same  fiscal 
year,  the  College  dedicated  an  $a3  million  departmental  building,  and  a  $4»6 
million  research,  greenhouse  and  teadilng  facility.  Tet,  from  this  ample  budget, 
the  College  was  unwilling  to  shell  out  a  meager  $10,482  that  might  have  made 
the  difference  for  their  farm  workers  up  at  Sodus. 

In  their  82nd  annual  report  to  the  governor  and  the  legislature,  submitted 
January  1,  1970,  the  College  of  Agriculture  notes  among  its  accomplishments 
the  chartering  of  an  airplane  to  give  New  York  legislators  a  two-day  tour  of 
their  agricultural  Installations  on  the  Geneva  and  Ithaca  campuses.  It  Is  no 
surprise  that  the  legislators  were  not  treated  to  a  glimpse  of  the  Sodus  Instal- 
lation. 

One  potential  official  of  Now  Tork  State  almost  got  a  look  at  the  Cornell 
camp,  but  officials  tOok  very  special  care  to  keep  It  out  of  sight.  This  happened 
In  August  of  1970*  when  Adam  Walinsky  was  conducting  a  highly-publicized 
tour  of  Wayne  County  camps  as  a  part  of  his  campaign  to  be  attorney-general. 
On  Lake  Bead,  Just  off  U.S.  104,  there  had  been  a  i\gn  at  the  farm,  designating 
the  property  as  a  "Demonstration  Orchard  for  Cornell  University,"  According 
to  Rev.  Alex  Brown,  a  Wayne  County  field  representative  for  the  AFI#-OId, 
the  sign  had  been  In  good  repair  lind,  in  fact,  had  been  freshly  painted.  tTust 
before  Walinsky  made  his  rounds-rrperhaps  the  very  day  before— the  Mgn  was 
taken  down.  Walinsky  thus  was  not  burdened  with  sight  of  the  Comcli  camp 
and  Cornell  thus  was  not  burdened  with  the'sUng  of  Wallnsky^s  subsequent 
report  on  miserable  migrant  conditions  In  Wayne  County  labor  camps.  The 
sign  has  not  been  re-erected. 

SJnce  then,  Cornell  has  had  difficulty  keeping  Its  migrant  labor  catnp  from 
the  public  eye.  Throughout  1970,  Dr.  James  Tobln  and  his  co-workers  at  the 
Wayne  County  Rural  Comprehensive  Health  Clinic  served  workers  In  the  Cor- 
nell camp  and  reported  to  state  health  authorities  about  conditions  there.  . 

"The  trees  arc  extremely  well  oared  for,  carefully  pruned  and  tagged,  it  is 
deplorable  that  they  have  not  shown  half  as  much  concern  forT>eopIe/'J)jf.  T<mln 
later  observed.  ^  ^  V,        •  • 

Late  In  the  summer  of  1970,  the  People's  Coalition  reported  the  findings  of  thfelr 
survey.  News  of  conditions  began  to  get  out  of  state.  Nancy  Mills  of  the  Project 
On  Corporate  Responsibility,  Jerry  J.  Berman  of  the  Center  for  Ootomunity 
Change,  and  Larry  Sherman  of  the  Migrant  Legal  Action  Program,  received  in- 
quiries In  Washington  about  Cornell,  and  they  began  to  look  Into  the  story. 

Things  were  moving  on  the  Ithaca  campus  too.  The  University  ^nate,  through 
Its  committee  on  Minority  and  Disadvantaged  Interests,  began  to  investigate 
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tumors  about  the  camp  late  in  1970.  AJbq,  the  Oom&l  Dailv  Sun  S€tit  Its  reporters 
.around.-  Ironically,  the  farm  worker  issue  was  raised  to  a  new  lev0l  of  awareness 
at  Cornell  on  January  7,  when  the  Senate  voted  60-21  to  support  Ceoar  Chavez 
and  UFWOC's  lettuce  boycott  by  requiring  Cornell  to  purchase  onljr  XJFWOO-label 
lettuce.  - 

All  of  these  developments  gave  Cornell  officials  the  opjwrtunlty  to  make  a  break 
with  the  past  and  to  take  steps  to  meet  their  responsibilities  at  Sodus.  They  did 
not.  In  February  of  this  year,  a  Daily  Sun  reporter  raised  the  issue  of  the  camp, 
with  Corneirs  vice-president  for  Public  affairs,  Stephen  MuUer.  xlon^  know  a 
thing  about  It,"  Muller  stated.  On  February  11,  the  Daily  Sun  br^ke  the  story. 

With  their  secret  out,  it  could  have  been  hoped  that  Cornel  officials  might 
finally  respond  positively  to  the  needs  of  their  migrant  workers,  Again,  they  did 
not  Instead,  they  have  decided  simply  to  close  the  camp.  "We*re.going  to  bo  the 
hell  out  of  the  thing,"  blurted  Dean  Charles  Palm,  of  the  CoUego  of  Agriculture. 
And  they  were.  On  March  18,  Cornell  President  Dale  Corson  met  with  two  stu- 
dents, who  had  come  to  ask  him  to  intervene  in  behalf  of  the  farm  workers.  Not 
only  did  Corson  turn  down  their  plea  for  support,  /but  he  announced  that  the  Uni- 
versity already  had  acted — only  hours  before  this  session  with  the  students, 
Cornell  quietly  has  called  in  the  bulldozers  and  levelled  the  camp.  Out  of  sight, 
if  not  out  of  mind, '  *  ' 

Talten's  crew— most  of  whom  have  been  coming  up  to  Sodus  for  between  10  and 
80  years,  and  all  of  whom  need  the  work— no  longer  will  be  a  Cornell  problem.  The 
University  will  try  to  recruit  local  workers,  or  they  will  mechani2M5  the  farm. 
Ironically,  the  latter  scheme  tviU  cost  a  good  deal  more  than  Professor  Frledland'a 
original  proposal.  In  any  event,  Cornell  has  dumped  about  60  people  and  has  re- 
fused any  responsibility  for  where  they  might  land.  It  Is  reported  that  in  a  gush 
of  conscience,  the  College  of  Agriculture  momentarily  considered  sending  a  inmp 
sum  of  money  down  to  the  Florida  workers;  sort  of  a  token  of  the  college's  ap» 
preclatlon  for  their  going  away.  ^ 

A  1900  Act  by  the  New  York  legislature  provides  that  "The  object  of  said 
College  of  Agriculture  shall  be  to . . .  elevate  the  standards  of  living  in  the  rural 
districts."  For  whom?  The  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  Uni- 
•verslty  cfertainly  is  interested  in  elevating  growers,  but  they  are  Just  as  iptorested 
in  keeping  the  farm  workers  down.  From  planting  seed  to  marketing  his  produce, 
the  New  York  grower  can  demand  and  exiwct  assistance  from  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  The  farm  worker,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  expect  that  kind  of 
assistance.  If  he  demands  improvement  in  his  housing,  ho  can  expect  to  have  no 
housing  at  all.  And  no  Job,  either. 
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.  ORG/\HIZATIOH  OF  PERSONNEL  TO  FOCUS  ON  PROBLEM^. 
^  OF  RURAL  DSVELOPf^ENT   ^  t 

the  question  that  h«s  beor^  posed  for  ny  subject-fs  how  can  we  st1n-,uUte 
effcfcttve  research  activity  v/hich  will  improve  ttie  dev6lopmdnt  ,and  progress 
of  our  rural  coiMnitlcs^^  As  wci'break  dovm  this- broad  and  Important  qticstion 
thftre  seems  to  be  two  aspects  of  th^  problem  area;  1)  how  can  we  nwrd- f ec«^  ' 
tlvely  encourafle  researchers  to  attack  relevant  and^important  problems  that  . 
^,0ccur  as  we  pursue  the  flenerj|J|^ai^a  of  development  atjcl  progress  of  our  rural 
coisTOtties?  and  .2)  what  are  these  problens  -  wf\at  fif  their  nature  and 
their  dfmenslon?  '  'v\ 

t.;e  first  of  these  is.  a  people  and  people-ji^anagernent  question*  It  cen- 
tcrj>  r.round  how  we  might  organize  to  get  the  job  done.  The  second,  is  a  content 
quc.itwn.  The  answers  in  this  area  will  have  to  be  evolved  by  competent  people 
M.thw/  become  interested  in  the  problem,  ;I  am  convinced  this  will  oeeur'lf  we 
appropriately  come  to  grips  with. the  first,  • 

Let  us  turn  to  the  first  pointy  that  is  the  people*dcvelopnK2nt  and  the 
stimulative  and  facilitative. organizational  techniques  that  might  be  evolved. 
^^y  conmcnts  are  not  made  as  a  professional  Agricultural  Economist,  but  as  rather 
an  adm^inistrator  who  firmly  believes  the  major  role  of  any  academic  admlnls-- 
trator  whether  he  be  dean,  director  of  the  Experiment  Station,- a  department  head^ 
etc*,  is  not  just  as  a  preslder  over  consensus  opinions  that  may  arrive  out  of 
the  faculty,  but  rather  as  one  "who  must  take  a  leadership  role  in  catalyzing 
and  stimulating  the  development  of  these  ideas  and  opinions. 

Our  blgges^t  assets  in  Agriculture  are; the  institutions  of  the  Experiment 
Station,  and  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  -  as  separate,  viable  organi* 
zation&l  frameworks.  To  explore  this  point  perhaps  we  need  to  step  back  into 
history. 

It  is  important  to  recall  that  the  Hatch  Act  did  not  simply  fund  research 
as  one  of  the  missions  of  the  land-grant  university.   Rather  It  established,  In 
each  college  '^a  department  to  be  knownand  designated  as  an  Agricultural  Experi^ 
ment  Station**  and  the  duty  of  such  stations,  was  '*to  conduct  researches  and  veri* 
fy  experiments  to  solve  problems  of  agricultural  production  and  related  issues**. 

It  Is  also  important  to  recognize  the  Smith-Lever  Act  did  not  simply  fund  . 
adult  education  as  one  of  the  missions  of  the  university.  Rather  it  brought 
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.  into  bo1n(i  a  separate  organization  v4tun  jtWit  was  to  act'is  the  teaching 
and  Oollvcry  system  of  research  findings  to  those  who  were  not  on  the  college  ^ 

-tai«pu5es»  but  who  artHTpractltloners*  and  users  of  the  possible  Information  thi^t 
might  (develop  on  these  campuses  ♦ 

in  both  Instances  there  were  only  Viigue  references  made  to  the  ieaChlng 
functions  that  arc  normally  assigned  to  the  university*  In  both  instances  the 
le0islatures 'placed  these  two  major  organizational  devices,^  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion* and  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  at  the  land<»grant  university  under 
its  jurisdiction,  but  in  a  semi-nutonoofious  status.  They  were  to  be  subject  to 
federal  coordination  and  direction,  and  they  were  to  be  under  their  own  inde- 
pendent administrators,  who  were  to  be  Jdlntly  approved  by  the  university  rep- 
resenting the  State  and  by  the  federal  government  itself.  As  a  sub-jioint  it  is 
perhaps  wise  to  remind  ourselves  that  this  is  probably  the  first  and  certainly 
most  bi$hly  successful  example  of  the.  revenue  sharing  and  fdhd  m^tclilng  concept, 
of  different  levels  of  government  that  we  hiive.  It  has  resulted  In  the  effec- 
tive Joining  of  local  direction  and  local  problem  identification,  with  the  rt- 
sponsibility  assigned  at  i  national  level  to  help  {)1ve  coordination,  direction^ 
and  purpose.  - 

In  our  early  history  these  two  organizations  were  characterized  by  a 
sharp  delineation  of  their  staffs.  The  School  had  Its  staff  for  teaching.  The 
Experiment  Station  had  its  staff  for  research.  The  Extension  Service  had  its 
staff  to  carry  out  its  adult  educ<it1  on  duties.  At  Purdue,  the  Station  and  Exten- 
sion staffs  were  not  formally  Joined  completely  to  the  University  and  School 
staffs  until  after  World  War  II.   Many  universities  had  buildings  esptclally  de- 
signed for  their  experiment  stations  and  their  laboratory*  Early  In  this  de- 
veloprnent,  research  personnel  often  reported  to  the  same  head  as  the  school  per- 
sonnel. However,  Extension  Directors  relinquished  direct  control  of  their 
staffs  much  more  recently  (and  some  haveinot  done  this  yet).  ' 

Why  should  one  develop  this  ancient  history?  I  think  it  Is  useful  to 
point  out  the  present  blurring  of  thte  functions  of  a  university  faculty  as 
^'teaching,  rcsearchi  and  extension**,  the  Joint  appointments  of  faculty  Into  these 
missions  I  and  the  highly  powerful  and  semi-autonomous  units  which  are  called  de« 
partments  are  really  developments  of  rather  recent  vintage  in  the  Agricultural 
setup. '  This  history  it  useful  to  remind  ourselves  that  while  we  are  Joined  at 
department  levels,  the  Experiment  Station  Director  is  still  responsible  for  the 
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pftrf^maiice  of  the  research  structuyo  it)|  the  £j(t0n!i|1(in  Director  Is  still 

.  re$pdnslb1c  for  the  porfomance  of  the-^ktfihs^ion  cduci^  I-t^ 
ha$  alio  been  dcrr.onstrated  time  and  tiftfe  aga?n  that  bo^^^^f|dcral  and 

,  s1p^W;g^^^         use  these  instttutiotiaV  vehtdcs  to  efforts  . 

tli0  research  establishment  and  ofvth^adult  educatidg^^^Jfshment  into 
Xjhtt  congress  and  the  individual  stat^  legislatures  vi^^^^^^^ortant  prob- 
Urn  of  the  public  Interest*,  This,,  of  wuriJ^^  ^las  coife  ^^^►u^^^^  have 
bai  cannarked  funds  for  specific  purposjiir'and  various  le|(statum  have  made 
appropriations  to  get  certain  activities  ^one. 

I  would  like  to  turn  to  another  thread  of  acadcmla  and  its  histoiyr 
.  This  concerns  the  growth  and  role  of,  the  department  and.^of  the  discipline 
as  major  power  blocks  in  our  organization.  "j: 

It  is  often  stated  that  the  keys  to  a  truly  great  un<(5ersity  ^re:   1)  a 
faculty  of  cornpetent,  vigorous  individuals,  and  2)  strong  and  competent  de- 
partiTient  heads  >td  administer  this  basic  organization  o^^  university.  One 
often  hears  that  the  best  run  university  1s  the  one  thalfd$sefrtbles  the  most 
capable  people  and  simply  lets  them  devote  their  talijjntay^^^  that  inter- 

est ^tbew^^^  \ 

It  must  also  be  recognized  that  a  major  legitimatittig  jjechinism  to  evalu- 
ate faculty  performance  has  developed  that  is  external  to  the  institution. 
This  is  made  up  of  the  many  organizations  that  surround^tho  disciplines  and  • 
the  professions.  Each  discipline  and  profession  has  Its  own  national  society. 
Many  areas  have  developed  accrediting  agencies  which  detemine  whether  or 
not  an  institution  Is  pursuing  the  correct  path.   For  many  of  our  faculty  the 
most  important  recognition  may  come  external  to  their  university  from  these 
groups..  '     .      "  '         j  . 

All  of  the  above  comments  concerning  a  modern,  large- university  have^ele- 
monis  of  tr^th  in  them*.  Many  of  these  developments  that  surround  the  academic 
-freedom  of  the  individual,  and  the  power  and  autonoffy  of  the  departmental  and 
disciplinary  organisations  are  at  least  partially  responsible  for  our  educa- 
tional success  and  progress  as  a  nation.   It  must  also  bt  recognised  however, 
that  these  developments  are  also  responsible  for  at  least  part  of  the  road 
bloQksand  difficulties  which  face  universities  and  academia  in  general  as  they 
adapt  and  change  to  new  dimensions.   Some  of  the  results  simply  have  not  been 
good.   In  addition,  some  of  the  statements  and  assumptions  that  have  been  made 
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above  are  not  completely  tru(s# 

We  might  look  to  several  recent  developments  as  Indicating  that  the  ' 
present  stuucture  Is  hot  without  its  problems.  The  complaints  of  our 
stddent?  In  ^he  last  several  yean  in  many  ways  were  protests  against  out-*^ 
of»date  and  dupllcatory  courses  and  general  academic  neglect  of  the  teaching 
f  function.  Students^  and  pther$,have  charged  that  ifapulty  people^  running 
their  own  shows»  have  become  far  too  interested  in  pursuing  theif  own  inter- 
ests and  their  own  research  devices  with  little  attention,  to  what  they  say  is  ; 
the  prifnary  mission  of  the  university  -  mainly  teachitig  students. 

Ue  must  also  acknowledge  that  on  the  public  scene  the  clamor-Is  for  more 
direction*  responsibility!  and  accountability  in  the  general  operations  of 
academlft.  One-  notes  the  9rowth  of  coordinating  super-boarjs  In  var1ousi9tates 
and  the  many  national  commissions  who  are  Identifying  problems,  legislative 
proposals,  etc.,  to  correct  these  alleged  shortcomings. 

The  idea  of  doing  what  you  please  on  the  part  of  thfe  faculty  has  often 
been  followed  **1f  you  can  find  the  money**.   Fundamentally,  In  this  setting, 
the  faculty  could  do  as  they  pleased  provided  some  granting  agency  agreed 
with  theiT^as  to  the  area  that  they  wish  to  pursue.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
most  granting  agencies  -  whether  federal  granting  agencies,  private  foundations, 
or  private  businesses  have  used  their  funds  for  a  purpose.  History  demon-* 
strates,  I  think,  that  In  this  atmosphere,  most  faculty  are  quite  adept  at 
coordinating  their  pleasures  with  the  pleasures  of  the  money  sources. 

Finally,  I  think  it  Ifiust  be^acknowledged  that  this  '♦lassiez-falre*'  philos- 
pliy  has  never  been  completely  dominant  In 'the  Agricultural  organization  of 
the  land-grant  university.  Both  the  Experiment  Station  and  the  Cooperative  Ser- 
vice have  vocal  clientele,  who  clamor  to  dfr^OFilp^have  some  input  into  the 
nature  of  the  programs  that  are  to  service  them.  Most  states  have  found  that 
certuinly  It  1$  woe  to  that  unit  that  decides  to  completely  ignore  these  voices 
of  cur  supporters,  our  users,  and  out*  interested  clientele  over  long  periods 

of  time. 
« 

It  is  also  Important  to  note  that  additional  money  both  at  the  state  an^ 
federal  level  often  has  been  appropriated  into  the  research  and  extension 
structures  with  both  purpose  and  earmarking  of  funds«  One  has  to  reach  back 
only  into  tho  very  recent  past  to  remtmbir.  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  and 
the  designation  of  Its  funds  for  specific  purposes.  We  may  all  remember, 
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*rjth  some^ degree  of  amusewent.  how  In  the  early  stages  the  Experiincnt  Sta- 
tion Directors, and  others, jumped  through'atl  sorts  of  definitional  hoops  so 
that  tfjey  might  us£  these  foonles  Just  to  slaiply  support  the  programs  that 
were  ongoing  at  thJ^^i^ent  tirne*  The  real  challenge  was  to^fint  tiie  mar- 
keting purpose  in  such  a  |/ay  that  things  we  were  doinj  fell  inSlll^  categojjyi 
However,  in  spite  qf  this/time  change  did  qccyr  In  most  universities  to  give 
more  research  emphasis  to  marketing. problems. 

We  might  also  ask  some  rather  critical  questions  about  the  acadewic  de-  •  -  ' 
partent.   In  large  segments  of  the  university^  deparj^mftnts  are  synonomous 
with  disciplines.  An  example  of  this  occurs  in  English*  HDstory.  Chemistry, 
Phy;:1c<\  .52tc.  These  depirlments.can  easily  wrap  the  protective  cloak  of 
disciplinary  pov/er  afound  them  in  their  behavior.  However,  this  discipline  -       .  V 
^  depariment  firrangement  in  ^Agriculture  is  at  best  a  tenuius  one.  One  has  to 
merely  the  organizftlonal  charts  of  Agricultural  colleges  around  the- 

•    country  to  recognize  how  diverse  we  are  in  this  regard.   For  example,  at 
Purvmd  wo  have  one  department  of  Animal  Sciences,  Howislver,  at  another  major 
schoDl,  covering  this  same  area»  exists  the  departments  of  Animaf Science, 
Dairy  Science,  Food  and  Dairy  Industry,  Genetics,  and  Poultry  Science,  At 
Pur;i,e  we  have  departments  of  Horticulture,  Agronoiiy,  and  Botany  and  Plant 
Pathology.  These  basic  disciplinary  areas  and  mission  areas  at  some  Other 
universities  may  be  organized  into  department^  of  Pomology,  Vegetable  Crops, 
Floriculture  and  Ornamental  Horticulture,  Crop  Science,  Botany,  Genetics,  and 
Soil  Science, 

We  must  not  get  caught  in  the  trap  "pf  letting  policies  of  protecting  and 
supporting  disciplines  be  twisted  into  a  rationale  for  supporting  the  organi- 
zational status  quo.  At  Purdue,  we  have  chosW  the  orginizational  route  of 
a  few,  but  large,  departmental  units,  Thereitfn?  ninj5/of  these  departmental 
units  of  which  at  least  seven  house  a  collection  of  disciplinary  oriantations 
and  allegiance.  Other  universities  have  chosen  tha'route  of  having  many  de« 
partncntfi  rrore  narrowly  defined.  The  important  point  is  that  the  department 
is  nn  organizational  unit  for  getting  a  job  done.  The  discipline  defines  a 
conceptual  area  Df^ttentlon,  A  department  may  have  within  it  several  disci- 
plinary groups  that  are  dedicated  to  a  single  mission  or^roblew  area,* 

Now,  we  can  return  to  the  issue  that  we  started  to  diseuss  -  namely  how 
,    should  we  organize  in  gaining  Increased  attentioh  to  Coftiwnity  and  Rural 
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DevcT8l)ment.  *  1  suggest  the  qUe$t1on  is  no't  whether  the'-School »  Ej^peHinent  _ 
Station,  and 'Extension  Service  wUT  ^accept  the  challenge  6f  this  mission  and 
"j^iSob1emrarea\  butTathe^r  how  will  the  ch£^n|ingeri)e'"accepted.    '      '  ■ 

^^^What  is  Cortmunity  and  Rural. Development?  Is  it  a  new  dlseipHne  thatlhas 
:SlmpTy  not  been  fully  developed?   Or  i^'ft  a  special  missijon  area  .in  which 
many  disctplihes  wilt  have  to  be  involved?   Dr.  Bryce  Ratchford,  who  ha^  con- 
sidered this, area  rather  extsnsiveli' 'from  many  viewpoints  has  stated  on  one 
occasion  tliat  development  's  about  as  brojad  as  ^he^  total  concerns  of.inan.  &ut 
at  another  point  he  also  stated  that  cojAiiunity'cjeveTopment  is  a  newi)rofession. ' 
Some  institutions  have  ertablished^rtew- departments  to  administer  tnis  thrust. 
A  professional  Society  of  Communi ty  BeveVopment.  has  been  bom.    It  has  its 
own  journal  and  is  developing,  its  own' disciplinary  paraphernalia*    1  recently 
studied.the  contributions  to  this  new  journal.   They  included  offerings  from  * 
peopl*fe  who  were  trained  as  edOcati6n;al  psychologists,  sociologists,  anthropbl- 
ogists,  agricultural  economists,. consuirier  economists*  lawyers^,  business  man-  ; 
agement,  and  political, scientists. 

What  is^'the  content  of  this  problem  acea?  What  are  its""research  problems?^ 
Vronrmy  viewpoint  at  the  present  time,  I  think'  the  best  policy  is  to  sc^y  J'we  ^ 
fere  not  sure"^   Having  made  this  Kind  of  statement,  however,  we  should  recog- 
mice  that  this  should  not  be  limiting  to  effective  action.   When  economics  ' 
broke  off  from  political  econon)j\  or  when  agricuftural  econoMcs  broke  off  • 
°f rom  economl^^  the  people  that  wereMh vol ved  in  these  ini^:ial  ventures 

did  not' know  precis^y  the  dimension  of  the  field  which  they  were  claiming  as 
*  a  ne'w  disciplineJettSafr.:  The  birth  of  many,  of  oiirMiagricultural  disciplines" 
was  bom  not.  from  a  specific  dimension  of  an  academic  area  -  but-ft'om  a  con-^ 
cern  over  a  problem  and  a  mission  which  was  not  being  well  handed  under  old 
-  disci  pi  inaiy  structures.  '  « '  ^ 

In  this  regard,  I  think  the  most  impSR^  actionals  for  Deans',  Directors 
of  Experiment  Stations  and  Extension  Serviices\  and  other  leaders  df  our  faculty 
,to  jgake  the  Vist'ble  decision  that  Rural  Community  Development  is  an^rea  of  * 
hi concern  and  importance  tb  rural  people,  and  tKat  evolving  national  policy 
willjtiake  i't  a  valid  mission  for  our  teai^iing,  resee^rch,  and  extension  atten- 
tion. " '        .    *       „  •  r  . 

-Onc^  this  conmitment  is  inade,  we  must  be  prepared' to  take  academic  ac- 
tions wfti^h  Involve  risk,,  We  must  be  prepared  to  make  allocation  decisions  ^ 
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'  0PP°''tM*y:  arlses_|ctbiMnj:res^  oh '  this  mission .   We"  '  ' 

..cannot  logically  take  the%s1t1on  that  we  „ni  move  only  If  given  more' 
,  nioney  to  da  this  spect,%  Job.    Obviously,  th-is  Is  the  easiest  'route  and  „e 
^  all  hope  that  additional'  resources  will  be  available.    However,  If  we  do  re- 
*  celve  nraney  tp  strengthen  our  cpjrniitment  to  this  area',  we-  canno  again  play 
the:  old  game  of  redefining  development  so  jve  can  support  in  a  better  fashion 
just.what  we  are  doing  now.    It  is  an  unesCapable'  conclusion  that  to  unde>*. 
take  this  as  a  mission  problem  of  high  priority  means-  that  In  most  of  ouf 
Institutions,  sowe  redirection  and  reallocation  of  personnel  and  resources  is 
necessary.  •-  ^ 

•  •  *i 

What  organizational  approaches  are  in  order?  This,  is  ^  pragmatic  ques- 
tion  which  must  be  . answered  in  the  framework  of  history  and  structure  of 'each 
Institution.    If  the  history -and  structure  of  the  institution  is  one  of  many 
small  and  changing,  departments,  each  w.itlr  a  rather  specific  and  rather  narrow 
mission,  then  perhaps  a  new  departmental  organization  Is  in  order.    If  the 
structure  and  history  is  one  of  large  multi-mission  and .mul tt^disciplinary 
units,  adjustments  may  be  needed  within  that  framewor^.-.  .If  the  history  of 
the  institution  is  one  tl/at  widely  Utilizes,  institutes-^nd  other  rion- 
departmental  devices  for  han'dling  specific  pr^oblW,  then'this  may  be  the 
iroute.        .  ^  -  •  •  V      -  ' 

Any  move  that  is  made,  howeyer,>  must  combine  the  authority  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  possible  teaching^  research,* and  extension  functions.   -I  h^e  ' 
Tittle  faith  ih  separate  ^'esearch- institutes  that^do  not  include  consideration 
of  the  otiier  two  missions..  There  are  CuVrliula  and  educational  efforts  which 
must  be  developed,  if  this  'is  to  move  forward.  *We  also  wijl  need  field  agents 
in  our  extension  services  .and  these  people. will  need.special  training.  In 
the^Jreient  setting,  I  thtnk  it  is  of  prime  importance  that  extension  and  fe- 

kept.  (ri«w;y  tog^ether  at  this  stage- of  Uncertainty. 
Coni|^ion  anc^lntec-play  must  be  close/'  Perhaps,  in  niore  instances  than 
not,  ^Qie  functions  should  be  combined  within  the  same  person.    In  most  of 
our.states  community  developnien  t^ten  si  on  activities  and  concern  are  further 
(ieve^opfed  than  research;"  .  ^ 

In  research,  it  would  seem  to  be  extremely  important  that  we  undertake  a 
program  of  carefuljy  chosen  effortg/  ,Likc  so  many  other  areas  when  they  fni-  / 
^  tiaVly  ar^  uhdey^taken  it  is  so  easy  for  researcher^"  to  simply  become  the  fire 
brica.de  to  put  out  th^  flres^that  extension  brings^  to.  them,.   If  all  ofpur 

•  ■    '  ■       '  ■    /■      \"         '  '  -  '  y  - 
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research  talents  are  utilized  oh  ad  hoc  problems,  we  cannot  begin  to  develop 
•^■systematic  body  of  know1edg6  that  Is  of  predictive  and  future  importance. 
i%  is,'  of  course,  of  extreme  importance  that  researchers  acknowledge  the 
niajor  problems  that  extension  faces,  and  that 'they  take  this  into  concern 
as  they  plan  their  efforts. 

:v  .      As  an  example,  and  certainly  not  as  a  iDodel,  I  will  outline  what  we  are 
\  attempting  at  Purdiie.   It  should  be  remembered  that  here  we  have  a  philosophy 
of  fev/  and  large  multi -disciplinary  departments,   The^office  of  Program  Di- 
Sector  of  Rural^ Development  has  been  established.   This  office  has  been  put  in  . 
charge  of  the  ^development  of  teacl^^ng,  research,  and  extension  functions  that 
surround  this  problem^  area  as  they  pe'rjtatn  to  Agriculture.  .  Faculty  have  vol- 
unteered to  the\pro5ram  If  thejr  interests  are  involved.   They  are  appointed, 
specif icallyi  to^the  Ruraly^ Development  Program  faculty,  but  retairr  their  basic 
appointments  in  their  home  department.   The  faculty  currently  includes  local 
government  and  community  oriented  people  from  Agricultural  EconomlcSi  Land- 
scape Architecture,  planners,  land  use  and  laild  engineering  pedple  from  Agronon\y 
'and  Agricultural  Engineering,  recreation  and  natural  resource  people  from 
Forestry,  and  youth  people  fro(n^4-H. 

.  ■       ■     .  , 

^The^ program -leader  and: this  faculty  Is  empowered  to  act  like  a  depart- 
ment, in  matters  of  curr^acula,  research,  and  extension  program  planni/ig,* and 
relat1onsl5lps  with  the  field  staff.    I  depend  ypoj)  this  faculty  and  the^pro- 
gVam  direotor.  to -detenplne  the  general  specifications  for  needed  new  personnel 
and  to  tdentify^jnto  vJhidh  department  and  discipline  they  best  belong.  We- 
have  recently  added  two  sociologists  and  a^soci^l  psychologist  into  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultural  Economics?.  This  faculty  semjnars  among  itself,  has  . 
its  ov/m  comml  ttge  structure,  and  s^ek?  grants  aSiciw&iig  to  the  pj'ograms  ,  and 
has  its  own  small  budget  for  travel,  ^peaketf,  etc..         ,  / 

^   Basically,  it.is  intended  that  at  the^  present  time  the  personnel  and  re- 
ject rch  support  wMl  fl^  back  through  the  best  related  department  structure. 
Ho^iGver,  I  do  have  the  authority,  and  wi  IT  appoint  people  directly  into  the 

*  prcqj^tim  faculty  if  the  cooperation  breaks  down  in  needed  areas*   This  program 
structure  is  one  of  three  that  we  have  in  Agriculture.   Food  Science t  and 
Environmental  $c1eni:e  and  Natural  Resources  are  tyo  other  si3cfi"''cross-departmental 

^  program  faculties  that  we  have  in  place^  .  - 
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Will  It  work?  Must  ft  evolve  Into  a  department  $omet1me'ln  th6  future? 
Only  time  will  tell,   the  departments,  themselves,  are  giviM  cooperation  In 
the  various  degr^ees.    In  order  to  enhance  the  ability  of  th^e  program  facul- 
ties to  deal  with  their  problems,  I  insist' upon  input 'ffOm  program  faculties 
and  the  director  in  the  ailocation  of  resources,  promotioh.of  personnel,  and 
othe|jadministrative  devices  that  are  on-going. 

Frankly,  I  find  that  individual  faculty  are  interested  and  receptive 
to  tackling  new  and  important  ])roblems.   They  are  reluctant  to  have  to  fight 
their  home  department  and  all  of  the  academic  bureaucracy  In  order  to  'do.  it. 
Certainly,  one  df  the  challenges  of  administration  musrt  be- to  make  this  con- 
flict minimal  .   One  student  of  a  university  organization  called  for  strategy  . 
of  planned  flexibility  which  can  gain  flexibility  without  destroying  the 
positive  contributions  and  security  provided  by  departmeftt  and  college  struc- 
tures.  The  program  director  approach  is  an  attempt  to  do  jjust  this. 

The  mecHflffifes  and  details  of  approaches  will  differ  among  institutions  - 
they  should,  .ffyt,  ihe  key  to  progress  remains  the. Same  -  leadership  must 
take  the  position  strongly.  This  position  is  that  the  area  of  Rural  Community 
■   OQvelopment  is  a  problem,  and  It  is  a  mission  area  that  is  Important  to  the 
Agricultural  complex;  we  belong  in  the  area  vith  our  teaching,  research,  and  . 
^extension  activities  an'd  we  should  devote  re'sourp^s,  to  it. 

Though  it  is  quite  true  that  sqjjfe^peolfile^^ wish  no  change  to  Upset  .t^^lr 
do»;a1n,  I  do  not  believe  that  , this  IsV'wfle^Jpread  condition  Of  our  faculties. 
Tht.T  is  a  sizeable  number  Of  faculty.T!i  perhaj^s  the  Wjority,  who  cdn  and 
want  to  participate  inrjrtew  dlrection$^and  new  Icjiylties.  The  challenge  is 
to  capitalize  on  and  utilize  this  latter  group^^nf  not  be  immobilized  in  our 
thoughts  and  actions  by  the  fomer  group.  \  \ 

'  \  If  we  recognize  this  missirot^^s  an  important  one>  and  we  facilitate  good^ 
.^:?oplo  to  give  it  attention,  I  basically  believe  that  good  and  useful  research 
Ail;  £>e  forthcoming.   We  should"  not  be  hindered  by  the  possi^bility  that  all  . 
■  tite  f>q<jQ5saifV  talent  may  not  reside  within  Agriculture  on.  ou|j^r^iotis  campuses. 
Fir-StV  we  should  move  creatively  with  what  we  have,    t  then  feel  sure  thiit 
cooperation  with  other  disciplines  and  other  areas  willJie  forthcoming  when  we 
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bccoaje  a  growing  concern  with  purpoise  and  direction*.  On  the  opposite  $lde 
of  the  cain,  I.do  not  believe  we  should  be  over-enthused  about  diverting  our 
resources  Into  other  areas  of  the  university  witliout.  some  spetific  pre- 
arrangements.   One  unique  dimension  of  Agriculture  is  its  mission  orientatidn 
and  tha  protection  of  this  mission  through  the  Experiment  Station  and  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service*   This  type-of  dedication  and  organization  is 
not  widely  duplicated  throughout  the  total  campus.   If  we  are  to  receive 
furtiicr  resources  for  pursuing  this.ar6a  we  will  be  held  accountable  for 
their  use.    It  becomes  especially  important  that  our  <foncern  bft  focused  at 

.   present  time  on  the  farmer,  his  community,  and  the  totaV well -being  of  rural 
America.  [  , 

Finally,  I  would  suggesfthat  we  certainly  cannot  await  the  complete 
consensus  of  everyone  concerning  the  importance  of  the  problem,  its  dlmdn-  . 
sions,  and  its  orientation  before  we  move.-  To  await  such  complete  consensus 

'    in  any  rwrjw  new,  or  innovative  area,  is  a  major  way  to  stifle  change., 
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King  Canute  and  iih«  Hinl^UrbiH  HSiiancNi 
'  B/Liur«n8oth 


ThMdora  W.  Sbhultt  a  ooupla  daoadM  jlpTnvanUdran 
tmigtnaUva  axprMilon  to  dniMtita  an  imaginative  rural  poUpy 
propoaal.  Ha  advooatad  a  program  ha  oallad  Homaataida  In  Ra'- 
varaa«  Schulu  auggaatad  that  tha  fadtral  govarnmant  offar  farm 
famitlaa  a  caah  paymant  to  laava  farming  and  hitp  tham  gat  atartad. 
In  city  tifa  and  non-farm  %vork. 

X  hava  alwara  thought  that  waa  a  oonoapt  of  raal  giniua. 
Tha  aiogan  Homaatapda  In  Ravaraa  gava  a  flaah  paroaption  of  tha 
Pfobiam  of  too  many  paopla  dapaiSdant  on  farming  and  donjtvad  up 
tha  good  Imaga^  tha  HoaMataad  FrograM  of  tha  I^lnataanth  Cantury. 


In  %vrtting  thia  papar«  I  banafitad  from  oritioiiii  and  auggaatlona  by 
Waltar  W.  WUoox  and  Robart  K.  Buck« 
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AmarloiM  m  cS««pl/  and  lightt/  proud  of  ttm  hoMstHd  id*** 
It  ti  cm  of  thm  thiitat  w«  did     •  young  nation  whioh  tMrnd  to  / 
•iHtomlM  our  devotion  to  damocnioy  and  •qutl  opportunlty-«-our 
lnd#p«nd#nc«»  our  h%lM  In  th««ylrtu«  of  work,  our  d«t«nnination  to 
.  eonquar  tha  wildtmaaa.  69  maana  of  govammant  Inoantlvaa*  wa  movad 
paopla  onto  tha  naw  tandii  booatad  tha  national  aoonomy  and  foatarad 
battar  population  diatribotion. 

Tad  Sohultx  aakad,  in  affaot,  why  not,  do  thia  graat  thing  again, 
only  in  tha  othar  diractlon?  Why  not  uaa  tha  powara  of  thia  paopla'a 
govammant  aa  wa  did  onoa  bafora  to  turn  tha  tidaa  of  imputation  nova^ 
aiant,  to  plan  a  l^ttar  futura?  Thia  cannot  ba  aoolaliatio  or  unAmirioan 
or  aubvaraiva  of  fraa  ant^^aai^^tt  la  trua  to  tha  vary  aoul  of  Amarioa. 

Sphuitr  nvaa  thinking  two  daeadaa  ago  primarily  of  oonmarcial 
agrlouitura*a  proolivlty  to  ovarpaviilailaar.  riji  avan  ^gaatad  that 
to  Jba  aligibla  for  hta  propoaad  $5,000  aubaidy  for  gattlng  out  of  farming 
a  fanlly  would  hava  to  glva  avldanca  that  thay  had  produoad  and  aold 
at  laaat  >2,500  worth  of  farm  producta-tha  praoadlng  yaar.  (thoaa 
figuraa,  Inoldantally,  ramind  tin  .of  tha  anormoui  cKangaa  In  oomaiai^l 
agrloultura  In  tha  laat  20  yaara--^nd  of  tha  Inflation^)  Rural  |^J^tama 
wara  aaan  than  targaiy  in  tarma  of  tha  cominaroial  fario  problain-^too 
fany  paopla  aharing  tha  national  farm  Inoanai  farm  aurpluaafr  low 
pricaa  of  farm  produota  .  ^  ' 
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Utoly,  racial  tanalona,  crlMa,  pollution^  bad  housing « 
poor  branaportaUon  and  othar  problam  of  tha  oltlai  hava  atlrrad 
naw  thinking  about  tha  tidaa  of  population  woyaaiant  and  of  aoonoaild 
davalopmant.  Now  pollUoMiDa  ara  talking  about  ravaraing  tha  hoaia-  ' 
aiaadara  onoa  agala**-baok  to  tha  oounlrysida",  away  frOM  tha 
oorruption  of  urban  Ufa.  v  -  ^ 

I 

n  ^ 

lUng  a^uta  dldn*t  hava  aiuoh  luok  trying  to  turn  tha  Udai, 
and  our  naUonal  axparlanoa  ihowa  that  huaian  Udai  ara  not  aaiy  to 
turn,  althar.  Tha  ho«aataad  polloy  wai  raaUy  Juat  a  naw  nama  with 
aUghUy  mora  ordarly  adaflnlitraUon  and  allghUy  blggir  iubiidlai 
for  a  polloy  of  popuiaUnb  tha  rural  araai  that  bagan  m  1^71;  U 
undoubtadlir  ipuirad  tha  davalopaiant^|^  oonUnant,  attractad 
paopla£rdin^itarloa«iaaitm^ltUa.^fWtta^  Itworkad. 

But  ihortly  Atar  tha  Clvlt  War  and  whlla  tha  Homaitaad 
Program  waa  In  full  flowar  tha  nation  bWMo  carry  out  a  parallal 
davaiopmantal  polloy  whloh  aeon  bagan  to  turn  tha  tlda  back  fo  tha  ^ 
ciUai •  Thli  waa  Ufaa^Nmt  of jigrloultural raaaaroh and aduoatlon, 
tha  policy  of  araating  naw  laohnology  apd  putUng  it  to  ita  rapidly. 
It  ivai  govarnmant  run  and  9<>varnmant  flipnoadi.  and^ltvwai  ragardad  - 
ai  tha  aiianoa  of  oak^italiiUo  fraa«antarprtia-<^nd  itiljt'ji  ^o  ragardad. 
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Thlt  pubito  •grtouUural  dtwlopmnt  poU6y  probibiy  hiii 
bitn  Ihi  oott  popular  and  th«  moat  auooaaa£ui***ln  ona  a#naa««*of 
any  poUciy  oT  aooial  and  aoonomlo  davalopmant  thla  country  «var 
had.  By  compiriaon;  tha  protaoUva  tariff  arnd  tha  anUtruat  lawa 
and  oommlaalona  haya  baan  puny  affalrii  Indaad, 

Th#  land  Grant  coilaaa^  with  lu  agricultural  axparlmant 
atatlon  and  axtanaion  aarvlca^  haa  baan  auparbly  wall  flnincad. 
Thar«  might  ba  aoraa  dia«oraamant  with  that  ganarHllty  In  thaaa 
pr#oinota«  But  I  navar  haard  of  jny  antarpriia«  public  or  prlvatai 
whoaa  managar  did  not  think  It  waa  undarfad;^ll  atand  by  that  » 
ramark  about  public  auppcrt  for  agricultural  aducatlon.  Agricultural 
raaaaroh  and  axtanaion  hava  had  no  politioal  anamlaai  only  friandai 
raally  a  unlqua  political  altuatlon. 

Urban  paopla  in  Amarica  ganarally  hava'bean  rural^mindadi 
although  farm  paopla  In  thalir  paranoid  mooda  don't  think  «o,  Tha 
city  paopla  of  thla  country  know  ibout  t^^gin  oountryildf*  Thay 
ranambar  thilr  own  llvaa  on  th«  farm,  Thay  ffk  highly  moblla,  with 
all  thaur  automobllaa«  and  thay  driva  ragularly  ){|fto  ruril  araaa*  Thay 
ballava  tha  propiganda  about  ihm  virtuaa  of  coultry  llfa.^  Thay>fMt>^ 
to  do  iomathing  to  halp  country  paopla ,  That liii.  why  thay  hava  btfan 
raady  to  pltoh  In  and  pay  taxaa  to  aupporifi^^>orama. 

Tha'ganaroua  public  aupport  for  raaaarcK  and  aducatlon  Aid  othar 

*  ■  • 

9<>^Q||b£'^^^  programa  for  agricultura  haa  mada  thaat  programa  oparata  n 
ai  Homaataada  in  Bavaria »  moving  •  graat  mahy  paopla  off  tha  farmt* 
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Praetlbally  all  this  govtrnmanUi  •oUvlty  In.fannin?  wit  Inttndtd  to 
do  th«  oppotltii#  U  •liMd  to  k—p  p«opl«  In  finning.  Ptm ld«nt 
ThiodoTi  Rootivelt't  Country  Ilf«  C^mmlttion  Mriy  In  this  c«ntury 
uphild  th«  Viluis  of  rural  living,  continuing  •  poUUcal  end  gov«rn» 
mtnthl  thimi  going  b«ck  to  Wfihlngton  and  Jiffmon,  Th«  4*H  Clubs 
*  ind  th«  Future  Ponn«n  of  Amanci  org«nluitfton/d«v«top«d  to  aid  , 
thi  •grloultuTil  tducatio^  nio\r«m«nt«  hiv«  bt in  tun«d  to  th«  thim« 
of  th«  tupiirlorlty  of  llf«  In  fijfming  vms  it  oomptr«d  with  urban, 
In^ujtrUil  artMi. 

Crui  of  th«  driving  forott  of  th«  Amtrlotn  govtrnmint  tlnoi 

3  .    '  ' 

iti  beginning  has  baan  to  maka  a  naw  daal  of  farm  Ufa  In  tha  naw 
world,  tha  Founding  Fathara  and  thalr  suooassorsin  high  govammant 
position  hava  sought  to  maka  Amarioan  agrioultura  a  naw  kind  of 
agrloultura,  in  contrast  with  passant  farming  In  tha  rast  of  tha  world. 
Rural  paopla  wara  to  ba  aducatad,  hava  (li  tha  privtlagas,  tha  social 
status,  tha  good  things  of  Ufa  of  city  paopla* 

This  is  not  thai  tlma  to  go  into  jp^tha  conpltoatad  raasons 
for  Amarloa's  agricultural  davalopmant  poUoy igf^d^^mitivMonM 

bahind  this  policy,  tat  ma  dlgrats  for  a  momant,  howavar,  to  point 

all 

out  that  ^  tha  motivations  wara  no^nobta. 

In  tha  last  half  of  tha  Nlnataanth  Cantury,  consarvativa  buslnass 
tntarasta,  alarmad  by  such  farm  radicals  as  Jamas  Balrd  Waavar  of 
Iowa  and  William  Jennings  Bryan  of  Nab^aska,  wantad  to  pacify  rural  araas 
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Mv«fc#  •nd  public  fun^i  wtrt  ralitd  for  nrtl  eduottlon  and  Incmiftd 
farm  fNroductlvlt/.  To  ih«  rtitno  Industrial  iMdara  of  tha  country, 
and  thalr  political  orouplnoi*  larga  axpandlturat  for  farm  aduoaUorv 
and  raaaarch  wara  (ar  battar  than  radical  Graanbaok  monay  pollciaa , 
inflation  farm  atrikaa  and  f  ttacka  on  tharallroadji  and  tha  Induatrlal 
truata.  % 

Thaaa  bualnaaa  Intaraata  wantad  mora  farjtt  output  and  chaap 
food*  Tha/vmntad  obaap  labor.  A  ganaroua  program  of  aid  to  agrt- 
culture  contrl^utad  abrongly  to  thaaa  anda.  ^ 

lat  ua  agraa  hara  that  tha  main  motlvaa  bahlnd  tha  Laiid- Grant 
movamant  and  tha  puah  for  agricultural  aducatlon  wara  Indaad  nobia 
and  for  tha  baat  anda  of  farm  pa^ta  and  tha  nation.  And  It  maka 
good  aconomlo  davalopmant  policy  In  tha  laat  half  of  tha  Ninataanth 
and  tha  flrat  half  of  tha  Twantlath  Cantury^ 

But  "tha  baat  (aid  fichamaa  o*  mica  and  man  fta^g  aft  a^glay,** 
Tha  agricultural  raaaarch  and  aducatlon  pollciaa  and  programa#  which 
wara  daalgnad  to  maka  rural  Ufa  happy  and  falaa  th«  lavai  of  farmara 
to  tha  lavala  of  profaaalonal  and  bualnaaa  olaaaaai  aotualty  hava 
mada  rural  Ufa  laaa  attractiva  to  many* 

Tha  haavy  Inlaotlon  of  naw  tachnotogy  into  agrlcuttura  and 
naw  capital  to  aupport  tha  tiiohnology  hava  eraatad  olaaaaa  and'lavala 
in  rural  Amarlca,  Initaad  of  davatoplng  a  claaalaaa  rural  aoclaty  tha 
programa  h^lva  tandad  to  craata  inaquallty  whara  aquillty  axlatad  bafora« 
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Man/  of  US  can  rtmtmbar  In  our  own  pwnenal  family 
hlitoriai  tht  htoh  dagraa  of  aquatlty  In  th«  aarly  plontar  days 
of  Iowa*  Of  couna  thara  vrara  lha  rlah  and  thaW>ri  aa  alwaya. 
Howavar/ 1  Vantura  to  aay  that  If  icouratr  atatiitloi  could  ba 
davatopad,  wa  would  find  a  much  oarrowar  ranya  of  tnooma  and 
waatth  in  rural  Iowa  in,  aay,  1870  than  tn  1970.  Thara  wai  a  ioolal 
opprobrium  agalnit  land  grabbing  or  undua  lncraaiai  In  waalth. 
Whan  tha  hoKaitaadi  wara  bain?  davalopad,  farmari  iomatlmai 
to<^  tha  law  Into  thalr  own  handi  to  pravant  land  grabbara  or  apaculaftora 
firom  laUlng  larga  araai.  Thara  ara  many  itorlaa  of  aarly  plonaara 
aalllng  land  at  vary  low  prlcai  ta  antlca  othar  naw^comara,  ao  thay 
would  hava  nalghbora,  Thara  waa  a  kind  of  aharlrig  tha  waalth  whlohi  th^ 
I  ballava,iwaa  tha  mood  of  Amarloan  rural  davalopmant  In  thoaa  daya* 

Agricultural  raaaaroh  and  aducation  through  tha  fadaral  and  ' 
atata  govarnmanta,  and  aupportad  by  bualnaaa  Intaraata^  aapadally 
thoaa  oonnaotad  with  agrloulturf  ,*haa  baan  gaarad  to  afflolanoy  ^ 
rathar  than  to  aquallty.  In  fact,  U  haa  baan  gaarad  tn  many  caaaa 
tofavorltlam  for  apacla!  groj^pa«  tha  baltar  farmara  wart  aldad  mora 
and  halpad  to  bacoma  atlil  farther advadoad  ovar  thoaa  of  laaaar 
ability  or  laaaar  acoaaa  to*  capita/*  farmara  who  war4  conaarvatlva, 
not  trouhlamakara»  had  advantagaa  In  gattlng  aid  from  tha  collagaa 
and  from  USDA,  , 
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'  In  our  aortouUural  (tovtlopMiU  policy  and  tett  i upport 
poUoiM ,  M  hiv«  found  our  gdali  to  b«  in  oonttiol.  Tht  Min 
9oal  hat  bMn  to  or#«t«  •  plMtant,  advanood,  ht9h-*lncoiiio  rural  \ 
Ufo  fer  Mn// to  oivii  (toM  poop&t  tha  MM  f  Undard 
Uvina  M  city  paopla,  Anolhar  go«l«  at  wali  aa  a  maana  to  tha 
aMin  ti|oaU  haa  baan  to  raiaa  tha  aduoational  laval  and  Inoraaaa 
'  tha  ivoduouvity  o(  paopla  in  farming^  lut  tha  raautta  of  purauln?  thi 
lattar  hava  tandad^Hiicaraaalnoly,  to  ba  tha  oppoaita  of  tha  formar. 

Lat  ma  raalata  tha  auiln  (loatt  a  Um  otilanry  of  indapandanoa, 
fraa«  land  owning,  buhaark  of  damooraoy«-aqull  in  amy  nvaVoWith  tha 
non-faming  olaataa  in  worldly  gooda  and  oultjtil  advantagaa^-^-butra'^ 
taming  tha  apaoial  virtuaa  of  Ufa  doaa  to  God  and  natura  in^ha  oountry, 

Kaaultat  daplation  of  farm  populatton^i^  rural  oultura  haing 
raplaoad  by  urban  oultura  in  tha  oountryaida'. 

Evan  tha  goat  of  aquality  of  Inooma  haa  not  baan  raaohad. 
Farm  paopla  on  tha  aviraga  hava  galnad  on  city  paopta  in  aoonomlo 
tnooma^  ao  far  aa  tha  aatimataa  of  tha  fadaral  govarnaMint  ahow.  But 
thaaa  avaragaa  diiguiaa|;a  wldaiitng  dlaparity^^llia  Dapartmant  of 

Agrioultura  atudiaa  hav/ ahown  that  a  amall,  top  group^ol  farm  oparatort 

« 

haa  indiad  raaohad  "parity*  of  inooma  with  non^farm  paopla.  But  at 
taaak  two*thirda  ol  tha  faming  population  lag  bahind.^ 

Tha  ouatomary  %ray  to  oompara  tha  wall«batng  of  rural  and  non- 
rural  paopla  ia  to  uaa  tha  par  capita  inooa^  avmragaa  oomputad  by  tha 
I^partmant  of  CommiToa  and  tha  Dapartmant  of /Igrloultura, 
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Thi«  mttho^  of  oomparlioh  h«i  bttn  uiad  to  ]uillfy.ftrm  proyrami 
for  lAany  ywu,  tnd  tht  ouirant  liarntary  of  i^rtoulturt  h«i  hMii 
doln9  It  t9«in,  Thtit  tvarvgi  figurta  tr«  dtotptlv*!  baoiuia  of 
tatm  grtit'diiwiity  in  thp^  farmlm;  population »  ranging  from  fuU 
oommardal  farmdri  down{o  vatioui  klndi  of  part*tlma  farmari, 
raiidantial  firmeri  and  tha  povarty  group^^^tdai  tha  fact  that 


tha  paopl#  fivlng  on  tha  baat  farma  #  aay  800|000  laadtng  oommardal 
farm  famillaa,  ara  raallstng  full  parity  of  incoma  comparad  with 
cltypaopla.  \  '  » 

If  you  look  at  thla  group  alona«  you  can  eonoludilhft 
govarnmantal  activity  ha  a  baanramarKably  auocaaifui  (np^Uolng 
wali-helng  for  tha  farming  Dopiilatlon.  The  troubia  la  thu^^  rural 
population  aa  a  vrhola  haa  been  ahortad«  ^  ^  /' 

A  naw  atudy  by  tha  rconomlc  Kaaaaroh  Sarvlca  of  tJ5DA  for 
tha  Sanata  Ccmmlttaa  on  Covarnmant  Cparationa  makaa  thla  ctaar* 
tha  raaearohart  axamlned  252  fadani  progr«mai  oompriiing  75  par  oant 
of  ill  fadaral  outlaya,  to  aao  whara  tha  monay  flowad,  Nt  n^matro*- 
polltan  araaa  havf  raoaivad  about  27  par  oant  ct  all  outlaya,  though 
thay  aooount  fee  3d  par  oant  of  tha  total  popu^^tion.  Mora  Importtnl 
than  thla  amati  dlffaranca«  howavar^  la  tha  fact  that  cural  araaa  fall 
bahlnd  In  programtf  daallng  with  human  wtlfara. 

Far  oaptta  fadaral  walfari^  paymanta  hava  bean  roughly  four 
timaa  graatar  in  mf  bropotitan  than  in  non«mabropoUtan  oountlai« 


"  , '  'V  ■  ■■• 
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Pfr  capita  outlayi  for  health  aarvic^a  in  recant  yeani  yiof  four  tlmea 
grMJtarln  matropoUtan  countiatt «  and  per  capita  federal  autla/a  for  . 
manpower  trelain)^  end  development  were  three  tlmea  greater  in  metro- 
poUtan  couhtlba ,  I^aapite  e  greater  incidence  of  aubatandard  houaing 
In  non-metropolitan  countiaa^  per.  capita  federal  houaing  outlaya  weie 
bill/  half  ea  large  in  non-metfopoUtan  countica  ea  In  the  metrof^Utan 
•   ^  countiaa* 

^       Though  rural  areaa  accsount  for^ebout  half  of  all  children  between' 
tha  agea  of  ^Ix  to  17  in  famlllea  with  income  l2^1ow^the  poverty  level «  ^ 
thaaa  ereaa  received  only  41^r  cent  of  the'  outlaya  for  the  special 
'  Education  programa  for  aueh  children.*  Theae  areai  received  only 
^6  per  ^nt  of  the  Te^d  §tert  and  Head  Start  Follow-lHrough  funds » 
■  )  24  swr'cent  of  the  "Aid  to  Fe^fUlea  with  Lepe^adent  Children  fund^  pnd 
20  per  cent  of  ell  child  welfare  service  funds. 

It  iff  of  course «  true  thet  federal  spending  for  the  agricultural 
.  bualnaaa  and  for  ivstural  reiources  is  concentreted  in  rural  counties « 
but  It'alao  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  well -to-do  farm  fi^milies* 
It  la  fair' to  aey,  t  thlnki  that  in  apite  bf  the  great'drive  in ^.merlea  for 
agricultural  education,  rural  areas  af  a-whola  have^ot  benefited  from 
.  public  education  a^  much  as  clt/arees.  The  largest  portion  of  the 
.  ./farfning  populitlon  has  not  been  able  to  profit  front' the  new  technology, 
the  aarvlpaa  of  the  tend  Grant  coUeget  end^  on.  the  whole,  not  from  the 

Varioua  agriculture  1  subsidies ,-^edit  eids  end  other^  progrems*  designed 

'  .    •    ,  '  «  ■  »      • .  . 

to  hal^  farming  people,  •  . 
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Mfiny  people  leaving  f«?hii^have  «djuited  well,  buerthify  have 

/.     ■     *   t     .  '  ' 

had'to  fhift  for  themf tlvei,  ^h£ra  have  bean  few^Homeiteadi-in*-/^  - 

•    *  •  '  ■  ; 

Bevcrie  payments,  they  have  had  to  bear  much  of  the  aooiel  coit  of 

the  govarnment'iponaored  technolbgidal  revolution  In  agriculture « 

The  national  population  aa  a  whole  hai  recrlv*d  the  majpr 


enef it  from  agricultura^^ogrami  of  all  kindi ,  through  lo.wer  food 

coits  end,  through  ehaap  labor  made  eveilable  (|rom  the  fanning  araaa. 

•     *  '    ■  •  ^- 

Ihe  benefit  to  society  ai  ^  whole  no  doubt  juitifiei  all-the 

-  -I  .  '    "    ■        ■  .  "  • 

public  effcirt  In  egricultural  educatlon^iand  rbieareh^  What  li  not 
juatlflable  ir  the  fact  that  the  largest  ahare  of  the*farmlng  pppMlatlon 
itself  ertd  of  people  in  smaUt^wns  InYural  areas^ have' not  been  helped 
and  even  have  suffei'ed  'rom  Ui^  progrem  of  agrk;uUural  developinent, 
*What  elso  is  not  justified  IS  the  hypoarls)j[of  th/e  egrtcultuxai 

establishment  in  promoting  n^w  technology.  The  sellers  of  the  new 

*  ■  il^'  '    .  ■  c> 

technology  end  the  new  materials  to  |go  with  It  continue  to  tell  both 

^        *.  '  '    '  '  '  . 

farming  and  non-farmlng  public  that  their  effortf  are  for  the  ferma^'s 

benefit.  \ 

In  the  beginning,  there  was  no  hypocrisy.^  But  In  the  last 

35  years  or  so,  there  fias  been  no  dou^t  about  ^he  incidence  cf  the. 

farm  programs.  Yet  our  I^and  Grant  universities  continue  to  talk  the 

old  line.  This  is  the  thrust  of  their  propagende  and  of  the  USpA 

propaganda,  I  am  not  revealing  anything  new.  We  all  know  this  t 
i    ^  '     ,  ■  •  '       .  .  1 

Is  true  and  have  kno^n  It  for  many  years.  i 


jgrlc 


Idbn't  want  to  be  mil  understood  ag  ^ccuiing  the  agricultural 
'«ieitabliihment9  or  the  iprofeiilonal  If^ternlty  of  agriculturliti*  of 
deliberately  dig toi^ting  the  various  federal  and  itate  programi  for  ^ 
farm  people.  In  a  gense,  they  are  V^ictims  of  th0  lyateip,  too.  They  ' 
are,  eacK  of  theni  in  their  profeisional  capacities ,  dQlng  what  the 
public  through  government  hag  directed  them  to  do. 

Each  agricultural  B^ciaity—and  the  division^  of  labor  beqomes  ' 

more  rjafined  as  the  economy  becomes  more  complex — goes  ahead  doing 

t  * 
Its  Job  well.  Each  specialist  c^n  comfort  himself  that  it  is  not  hi]^  . 

^  responsibility  to  consider  the  ^tal  consequences,.  He  tries  to  e(^ance  ^ 

his  owa field,  leaving  to  some  higher  authority  the  setting  of  priorities 

and  of  proportions,  ^ 

At  the  top«  eveni  in  Congress  and  the  Executive  branch*  who  ' 
•  .     "  "  .  ' 

.'takes  the  overview?  Who  really  sees'  the  big  picture? » Like  Tolstoy's   '  / 

generals  In  War  a^d  Peace^  the  leadturs  pretend  they  Icnow  thia  causes 

and  effects «  but  in  actuality,  the  machine  of  ^Technology  rolls  on-un^* 

guided  and  uncontrolled.  The  individual  person-«-sciei\tlst,  technologist, 

farmer t^agri-buBines^sman^  rural  dweller*— is"  a  robot,  unable  to  d6  anything 

but  go  along.    '         /  '  ' 

^  The  alienated  man  of  modern  society  is  not  Just  an  urban  indusMal 

worker,  a  s(toke  in  a  cog  of  a  big  corporation  or  a  government  bureaucrat. 

'.   He  may  also  be  a  farmer*  professional  agric\ilturist  or  other irural  denizen 
who  feels  unable  to  act  independently  and  who- is  driven  by  for.ces  he  '  ^  « 
does  not  comprehend. 
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.  ^       Ncr^roup  of  professlonalf  hat  be«n  more  <)jedlcoted  or  upheld  ^ 

*     *  •  •  A  . '  "  • 

«  hlghdf'oode  of  honor  than  the  ooricUlturQl  profetf  lonalf  •^ftrid  I  * 

- '  -  .   »      •  .  ^  *       '    '   .   .  *       .•  ■  , 

inciittdefthtse  in  agrl*^b,uglnagt^  the  ag  coUegei^#  the  farm  oryanizatLon^ 

the iorm  co-pp«  and  tfie  USD^.  But;  like  any  iuch  company  of  pror       V  " . 

fesslonals  ,  they  tcn^  to  become  more  concerned  \^^lth  their  prof ei si on)i<"' 

-V  .  • .        .     ■ .  .     -  •  ■  ; 

and  their  Institutiont  than  with  Jthe  man  of  people  they  are  tryltig 
toferve. ,  * .  ♦ 

The  agricultural  ei tabllghment;  mainly  the  I^ndCraht  ag  college'i  . 
and  the  Soil  G^ntorvatioa  Service,  have  perfcrmedt  «pteii(!ldiy  In  teechlnc) 
the  beit,  farmers  how  to  contro!>sofi  erosion  iirtd  hold  water  on  the  lend. 
Put  these  agenclei  have  provided  ilttlb  o^f  po  leadership  fc^  a grlcuituri- 

*  I  *  V         .  .  ^ 

or  for  the  country  as  a  whole  in  protecting  the  «rmronment, 

'  It  Is  regreftable  that  now  that  npn^agriouUuralsclenUstB  have., 
begun  to  alert' the  country  about  the  dangers  of  environmental  pollution^, 
some  of  the  a^lcuitiyr^l  fraternity  even  reslst^tHe  movement  and  (^h<*  \ 
pooh  the'rjanger,  ^^ave  they  become jio  acoustonied  to  a'ctlng  as  servants  - 

for  the  upper  crust  6f  commercial  agriculture  that  they  are  unable  to  re-*  \ 

,  *  '  '  ^. 

spend  to  the  demands  of  environmental  protection  now?  /^s  la  arty 

*  »         •  ■  .  •  if 

popular  movement,  there  Is  exaggeration,  emotlonalismrlind  dlstortlo,A 
In  the  environmental  movement «  But  It  is  wrong  to  Ign^e  it,  r 
Why  li  it  that  so  few  of  the  young  people  being  educated  In 

thf  agricultural  sdiancds  and  in  agricultural  economics  are  enlisting -in  v 

»  •  ,-  ' 

the  service  of  tho  poor  people  in  agrlcrulture  and  in  the  environmental  crusade? 


Mtny  younQ  liwyeri  (heit  do/a  art  going  Intb-pubtlciervioe  law 

'Offlcta,  luch  ai  the  Kadar  groip*  Dut  I  nave  nqt  haard  of  any  agrl'** 

•  V  r  • 

cultural  economist,  agronomiiUi  animal  nutritipnlati  or  othattpn 

tht  agricultural' diitlpUati  Wbo  ara  flmiUrly  brylng  to  movjd  into; 

Dj^aai  of  locial  nead*  vyhy  li  thii        it  the  atmoiphere  of  tho 

Land  Grant  agricultural  coUaga  cr  what-?  ^  i 

*  '     "        ^  •  y 

Any  profaiitonal  aitabliihxDajit  atandi  agalnsi  outiide  critics 

foe  tht  godd.of  the  eitabliihment.  Ihe  Land  Crant  univeriitiei,  In 

the  name  oi  the  good  of  the  Land  Grant  rtligloui  order* «  takt  what 

.      •     *"   '  » 
.mQnty*'they  can  get  from  whatever  lourcei  and  uie  it  the  wey  thote 

,  ■       *  -        1        -  . 

lourcei  wont  it  uied«  They  luitLfy  rniidirectlon  of  icientiflp  reiourcai 
on  the  ground  that  (hey  muit  "keep  a  itaff  together,**  •  Ihey  muit  not 
offend  their  true  tlliei  in  agri-buiineii  0^6  the  farm  orgonizations  * 
who  itond^up  for  them  in  Congress  and  the  legislatures  to  get  money* 

^It  is  high  tilho  for  us  to  eigiajine  andieexomlne  the  consaquencai 

«  .      •  ■  •■•  .     .  -  ' 

of  {his  agricultural  education,  rcseorch,  farm-«ald  machine  and' what  U 

•    '  ,  r 

it  doing  to  the  Ideals  of  equality  and  fairness  which  wera  the  basis 
for  slartlng  the  whole  l^all  rolling,  V* 


*  Ihe  Land  v'rant^iyitem  Is  not  unique  in  this,  /America  fit  a  whole 
'  has  made  a  religious  fatth  of  science  and  technology  as  the  way 

.to  the  gcTod  life. 


1"  ^ 
\ 
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Now  th«r«  is  much  Utk  U  rtvarilng  thji  hoAtsttad  poUoy  c(j\p^ 
|li^in«  air  I  siiid^Millarrtoravtr^  to  th«  original  homaataad  pol^oy^ 
rapopulata  lha  oountryaida/  apraad  out  froai  IHa  coAgaatad  49|lUa»«  Gat 
away  firoai  lha  iriot*-torn,  oofrupt^  orlaiaHrtddBn  oittia  and  ^atabliah  a 
batjtar  rural*urban  balanoa.  j 

^^nc^  tha  nawyoalf  what  doaa  it  maan  ao  far  as  agrl€hiltura|« 
'  adttoption  and  othar  agricultural  aid  programs  ara  oonoarnad?  * 

Anothac  raoant  £H9  study,  titlad  ^ural**Prban  fopuiatloh, 
Inaoaj^  and  Employmant:  A  Simulation  ot  AltarnatiVa  Futuras" «  projaota 
praaa;^  brands  of  population  and  oonoludaa  that«-*'surprissI»-lf^ora  ' 
paopr%  ara  to  ba  kapt  in  rural  araas «  a»ora  Jobs'  ara  naadad  in  thoas 
^aik  7.1^  rasaarohaglyaid , /  A  virtual.doiibliiig  of^^al  aoono«y*a 
oapacl^iy  to  absoib  idia  worksrs  Vrould  ba  naoassarv  to  bring  rural  and 
uiban  par  oi/piU  inooi]ias..«lr^o  balano*  by  tha  yaar  2000,^^' 

Ona  of  tha  oonvanUonal  propoaals  Vat  nml  davalopmant  is  building 

amployoMiAt  oantars  in  kay  oitiis  for  oommuting  paopla  froin  farms  and 

*  '  -I 

amall  town#  naarby.  HowSHfar«  thara  ara  Isrga  Bt—$  of  rural  Amarioa' 

whara        pommuting  Xakas  pjica  and  whara  littta  is  liki|^y.  Thara  is 

not  a  sfngjla  oommu|tar  county^  in  lha  sUtas  of'North*Dakoi:a#  Montana «  . 

Wyomtng/Navada  and  Aritonar^Soulh  Dakota  has  only  two  and  Nabraska  ' 

only  thraa^' 


^  '  Zletlned     ^  count/  where  iC  por  cent  or  more  oi  the  worker a«commutad. 
to  Jobs  (n  urban  amploymant  cantars* 
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lbnpubUth«d  dala  calJuItUd  by  tho  Economic  Rtsearch^orvic*  Indlcet* 
that  ther«  aro  abodt  t|700  countUs  in  the  United  Stitee  beyond  cpmmutlncr 


range  of  urben  employment  centers* 

^  •    In  ($70,  ,the  piyulaUon  ot  the  country  wi(s  jUst  over  203  million, 
i^bout  62  per  cent  ctlhc  population  lived  In  800  principal  empioy/nent  - 
centtr  countlesT^d  another  6  per  ^nt  llvedl  in  570  commuter  countlee* 
The  1,700  counties  beVt>nd  commuting* range  had  a  population  of  24  oiiiiion 
or  12  per  cent  ot  the  U»S,  totai*  These  counties  with  12  percent  of 
the  nttloVs  popuia(ion  had  24  per  cent  ot  the  nation's  poverty  i/nd 
ZXp^  cent  of  the  nation's  overcrowded  or  inadequate  housing,  as  {fioaiured 
by  the  ftejde5-el  yardsticks.  ,  •  •  t 

The  concitision  which  I  draw  from  this  Ui  tliat  commuting  tc 
work  in  urban  employmc^  centers  is  not  a  feasible  option  in  a  great 
many  arees  and  not  as  -feasible  as  had  been  'supposed  by  many  students 
*of  rural  development.  The  ms  study  indlcfates  a  consjrtjDrably. larger 
share  of  the  total  population  beyond  commuting  range  (!2  pcrclint) 

tiien  had  been  estimated  earlier.  *         *  « 

'  ■  .  •.  ■ 

Cbvioujiryi  the  t^pes  ot  programs  that  are  molt  needed  in  these 
areas  are  not  thoee  concentrating  oa  "growth  cantors'*,  bediuse  these  ^ 
areas  dbn't^have  any ^ientera  to  build  up^  In  those^noncommuting  counties , 
the  communla^y  structure  is  falling^  apart,  and«new  governmental  insti'* 
tutlons  m'uift  be  developed,  ^ 

fn  short,  establishing  new4ion-farm  industry  in  rural  areas  l 
!• /ar  from  •'c9mpl*M  •rftvm' forVgral  dflvalopmant. 


/ 


r. 
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Should  wa  not  conitdy  othar  poiatbUlttaa ,  «•  wall'?*  Par,bapi 
wa  ahould  conilder  that  our  alrocattonof  aducatton  and  rasaarch  funds 
^   '   hog  be0n  dlf  to^ttd.  Thare  It  nothing  f acrt(!  about  the  proportioni  of  . 


public  fundt^going'into  aoridultur^l  r«f  tbroh  and  oducatlon.  What  about 

a  dallbarata  alow-d6wn  in  n«w  forming  technology?  Ihii  woMtd  be  a 

.*  -  * 

poUc/of  da-emphaalzing'  labbr'-aovlng  technology  ond  deliberaCbly 

A' 

anpouroging  more  uae  of  tabor  In  forming— with,  emphaala  on  guailtvr  of 
"Production 4snd  the  preservotion  of  the  natural  environment. 

That  la  horeay,  I  know.  It  la  '*regreaaive"a  It  would  raiae  the 
coat  of  food  for  qonaumera;  It  woul;)  reduce  labor  efficiency;  But  it 
would  coverae  the  Hcmoateoda  In  Peverao  policy.  It  wouttf  jncroaia 
Joba  In  rural  oreaa.  It  would  keep  more  people  in  the  country,  < 

All  our  moaaurea  for  rural  development  will  be  a  ahon^lea  if 
we  elaai3ontlnuo''our  craah  programs  for  developing  and  dla.aemlnatlng 
new  technology.  In  another  two  dccadoa^  at  the  rate  we  are  going  now# 
thare  will  He^ohly  400  or  500  farma  In  each  Iowa  county,  V'ou  can't 
reverse  the  tldoa  of  pooulatlbn  under  thoae  circumatancea,      ^  /' 

Perhapa  we*  ahould  conalder  the  thought  that  the  ^'overhead 
profeaaional  aatabllahment"  of  our  agricultural  Induatry  la  overgrown. 
Inatadd  of  trying  to  expand  thl a  area  continually^  ^yhile  the  farming 
populatlonaa  being  depleted^  porhapa  wa  ahould  think  about  holding 
^back,  Inatbad  of  aaklng  forNQorgjfnoney  for  agrtqultural  progrema  of 
varloua  klnda«  moat  of  which  aeem  to  go  tc  a  frlnie  of  the  bcatfarmara« 
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puhfpB  w  should  Ulk  about  rtvarttng  l\m  flow  of  fsdml  funds  for 
othsr  purposss*^lsmsnt«ry  tduottlor^,  gsnsrsl  sducsUon,  tvslfsrt 
pnoorsms,  housing  for  both  Uktm  and  non-fsrm  paopls  In  rural  araas* 
Parhapa  wa  riaad  mora  rasaaroh  m  aduoation  In  non-farm  tachnology 
^ap^Uoabla  to  thlnl/populatad  araas,  along  with  muoh  graataramphjpsls 
oh  tha*soolal  sotaooas  and  aoonomlo  planning  for  thasa  araas 

Lat  us  also  oonaldar  whathar  strlot  antl-poUution  and  anvlrbn- 
mantal  protaotlon  afforts  would  halp  daoantrall'sa  tha  oUtas»  Xnataad 
of  plowing  mora  funds  into  programs  that  inoraasa  agrloultural  prodvoUon 
and  Inoraasa  afflolanoy  of  labor  ln  agrloultura,  why  not  amphasUa 
davalopmant  of  a  salf-i^s'talnlng  agrlcultura  with  tight  controls  ovar 
tha  usas  of  our  natural  rasouroas  7  Taxation  of  ohamloais  usad  In 
farming  oould  ba  a  powarful  Inslrumant  hara.  Earl  Haad/*s  naw  oomputar 
modal  for  land  and  watar  usa  will  sural/  ba  a  graat  contribution  to 
knowladga  hara» 

Finally,  parhapa  wa  should  oonaldar  tha  quasUon  of  slxa  of 
farming  and  non^farmlng  antarprisas.  So  long  ft  our  natlonal^goal 
has  baan  to  Inoraasa  afflolancy  of  labor  at  all  oosta,  you  could  not 
maka  a  convincing  argumant  i^br  limiJtM  on  farm  slxa  or  strict  anti-trust 
anfcroamant^  But  now  that  wa  ara  baglnnlng  to  thlnK  mora  of  tha 
wastaga  of  tha  anvlronmant  and  of  tha  problam  of  popuUptlon  congaationi 
mayba  it  Is  tlma  to  thlrtk  about  aomathlng  othar  than  ahort-ru^  aoonomlo 
afficianoy  in  tha  ordarlng  of  our  aoonomlo  and  social  systam* 
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8oBM|  •^rvomViiU  p^y  proUit  Out  th^u%  ■uggtitloni  m 

I  will  dlipuui  that.  Koonwnlci  li  ihm  lOicQo*  o<  •oonomUlnfl  on  thf 
ui«  of  loaro*  rjiiouroti  to  »axlmlM  output  of  •  dtaU^d  product.  I 
Minttin  that  wa  htvt  not  b—n  •oonomi«lng  ¥rh«n4i  do  not  Includ* 
th*  oofti  to  runl  oooununlUM  fnd  to'th#  Imy^UU  c^dtnudlng  th« 
countrytldaand  of  uilrtfl  th«  •nvlronmant  on>4  iutuilnlno  btili.  I  alio 
maintain  that  tha  dailrad  product  li  not  n/oaiiarlly  Juat  monay  Inooma 
or  oonaumabla  gooda  In  tha  opnvalatlon«  fanaa.  Eo»a  othar  •productt" 
ara  oalnlna  hlyhar  atatua«  and  aow^mlaU  muat  look  to  thaa. 

Thla  la  raally  radical  dootrlna.   At  laaat  It  aounda  radloal  to  ^ 
aU  of  UB  who  hava  baan  brought  u1^  on  tha  Idaa  of  afflclancy,  affldanoy, 
affldatidy,  mora  output  par'maiu  ^^  !■  it  ao  radical?  If  tha  klnda 
of  taohnology  wa  amphaalxa*tto>/aSa  not  tiroduoljig  tha-raaulu  wa  want,  ^ 
than  tha  amphaala  can  ba  chanaad-^aaauailng  wa  ara  tha  maatara  of 
our  fata,  laoaaauma.  ' 
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StatiMiient  by  Jerry  B^.  Wators  .  , 

Cohf«p«nco  on  R«»o;irch  Prl6ritl#«  in  Rurnl  DavoloiiiB^nt  ^ 
Horth  Contrval  Kvgional  Contest  for  Rural  Dcvel6pa»nt  .  « 

Illinois ^Bttach  Stat*  Lodgttt  Chicnso  .  * 

H«y  9,  1972  '  /  . 

SCOPE  ANO  HATICKAIi*  CCHCBPHS  '  ^ 

UiaiaYIHG  THB  IHCREASED  EMPHASIS  OK 

*  '  RORAIi  EBVELOFMEHT 

»         '  *  '  * 

>      I  proiumo  thAt  part  of      tniJc  thii  pqmini  i«  to  try  to  convey  to  you  so»uthinf 
of  th«  Waihington  view  of  rural  dovtlopm^nt.   I  m  plMfftd  to  hav«  th«  opportunity  to 
do  lo  but  A»  quiek  to  add  that  thtro  ••Idom  it  ovor  *ny  «infla^Wathington  point  of  viw 
on  any  given  itiuc*  ^  .  ^ 

I  am  an  i?,dvocat«  of  rural  dovolopownt  and  a  part-time  participant  in  the  rutsU 
*d<ivolopinont  movcrwnt  through  ny  work  n»  an  ti^plcysc  of  Senator  iJa«ci      Pohrion,  on* 
of  thtt  i&un«to»i  leading  $pokoi»in  for  the  rural  dovolopiMnt  cau««* 

•  >  t 

But  X  am  alio  a  (jK^idunt  of  tho  political  proeofi  and  it  i«  that  rolo  vhlch  X 
hav«  tri<Kl.  to  aiiumoMn^;proparing  thi«  papipp.  ^ 

•»   Certainly  tho)^  has  boon  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  rural  dovolopwdht  Ifi  «ash- 
ington«over  tho  past  few  years*.  And  while  thsro  has  b««n  Mors  talk  than  aetlon,  certain 
steps  hav«  been  taken,  the  most  Recent  and  most^  notahlo  being  tho  Kural  Devolopfwnt  Act 
of  1972.   Tho  Senate  and  th«  House  have  each  passsd  thoir  own  vorslon*  of  this  .legis- 
lation ^  a  cenf eronco  .cofMnittoo  is  now  proceeding  to  Kold  thuse  two  versions  into  * 
singl*,  {icceptable  bill*  #  *  *  ' 

tliisAct  in  its  final  version  willA*6t  be  a  rtvolutlonary  pi«c<i  of  .legislation, 
but  it  woit  certainly  will  be  a  significant  ono*^  I  will  cowo  back  to  this  bill  later 
but  sufficu  it  to  say  huro  that  it  should^be  seen  not  as  a  capstone  but  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  further  Iwgislativo  advances  in  the  future «  . 

tlio  pro^tim  description  X  rccolvod  statod  that  I  would  provide  a  definition  of 
rurnl  dvvu'lepwunt*  Terms  used  in  public  policy  and  politics  ars  ofton  very  slipp«y,  , 
vt^ry  hard  to  dofina  with  precision  b^eauso  those  ^who  mouthy  then  do  so  with  se  imiiy 
different  ^tivations*  *        \  ^ 

C«riiinly,  this  is  true  in  the  cape  of  rural  dovelopiMrnt  and,  to  get  at  an  tmder* 
«sttn<iflne  ef  it,  wu  must  h^vo  s6fiHi  appreciation  of  the  context  out  of'whidi  it  ca»o  into 
voguo*  ' 

To  begin  with,  it  is  particularly  appropriate  before  an  rfudiene*  luch  <is  this 
^o  askt  .  Is  rural  devslopwint,  in  fact,  really  soniothing  new?  Or  is  it  simply  an  old 
idea  recently  resurreotcd  by  new  people? 
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I  know  that  lomo  people  In"  tho  L.in<rOrvmt  univcnlty  lyiton  tend  tow.ipd  thj 
latter  view      that  It  ii  nn  old  Idcn  newly  rodacomtod.    In  thtt^Dopftptmont  of  Africul- 
turo.  ».iny  of  tho«*  people  who  hnvu  worked  In  tho  old  Ruml  Atca  *Dovol^f>iMnt  Afoncy  and 
iti  prcdccuifor  and  lUcccMor  prograwt  .ii  well  vii  thofo  who  have  been  aiioclntod  with, 
the  Rural  Electric  Admlnlitratlon  .and  thi  Fwwsrri  Homf  Adudnlitratlonxtako  thli  vluw. 
And  lnd«c4  tho  ipooch  title*  niilgnod  to  mo,  '"Scopo  nnd  Hatlonal  toncomii  Underlying  tho  . 
Incroaittd  Cnphaili  on  Rural  Dovalopnont'S  ■•oni  to  In^ly  thli  vluw. 

»ut  X  bollevo  thli  point  view  cxaffcratoi  what  hai«bccn  done  or  wot  tried  to 
bo  done  in  thu  past  and  undcraitlmatet  tho  icopo  and  meaning  •of  what  today 'i  advocate* 
aru  itrlvlng  for  and  why  thoy  ato  puiiung  for  It. 

V 

Iticru  lci  of  courioi  n  continuation  of  th^  old  hero.   But  there  li  Much  that 
io  new*  ' 

^     TodiyU  ;rurU  dovol^pwcnt  ii  new  bcciuic  tho  term  'rural*  doci  not  iBcan  rural  In 
thu  old  ocnso  of  farm  and  village'  Iti  meaning  hii  bce'n  escalated.   Bttglnnlngin  th« 
Johnson  ;.u!T>inismtlon  and  continued  in  tho  Nixon  AdWnlstMtlon,  rural,  for  adminip- 
twtlvo  purpottus,  1«  squitcdWith  non-motropolitan  Amoricai  that  is,  ov«ry thing  outiidti 
tho  cities  of  50,000  or  over  end  ths  surrounding  territory  which* has  a  population  density 
of  100  or  fsoro  ncrsons  per  square  mils.   With,  certain  excsptlons,  this  Is  ovsrything 
outsido  thu  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical^ Areas.  ^ 

This  doflnition  encoinprjsos  nost  of  tho  country U  gcograpt^  and  about  30  p<«rcent 
of  its  p*.oplo.  .      ^  ,  ^  - 

This  duf  inition  has  been  used  in  rnost  rural  dovclopmcnt  legislation  Introducad  • 
in  Caij^coo.   It  i^tht  definition  ustid  in  the  Administration's  rural  rsvsmw  sharing 
bill  ana  in  tho  Senate  version  of  tho  Rural  DovolQpmcnt»Act.   Tlio  House,  however,  defined 
rural  as  cownunitios  of  under  5,^00.   How  the  conferees  resolve  this  will  bo  of  consider* 
able  significancb.  ,  ^ 

Today's  rural  devolopmcnt  Is  now  bociuso  It  is  no  longer  synonymous  with  poverty 
.^iiiJ  dt.pr  3aud  areas,    X^o  Rur.il  Development  Act  of  1972  defines  areas  of  eligibility  by 
popul-ition  nusbcru,  not  by  thu  numbers  of  dollars  earned  by^it  population.   This  is 
tn-  r«"ison  why  thu  current  rural  development  movcmcn'tshtfQld^not  bo  seen  as  fimply  an 
^i  jjt  nsion  of  tho  old  -Ruril  Arua  "Dovuloptnont  program,  ths  economic  Development  Adminli- 
tr  tion,  md  thu  Appalachian  Rogloail  Cwiiiiission. 

■  ■  -?*o  io  not  to  say  that  the  currunt  rural  dovolopmont  is  uncortccrnod  wiitJ^vsrty 
but  mUii  th.it  it  is  concljrncd  with  muclt  moro."  f 

-^<.2iy*fl  rur'^l  development  is  ntw  because  Its  objective  is  ifif^roved  conditions  in 
"11  of  r  i  *1  /im'.rica  so  that  nor«  people  will  have  tho  ^ortunity  to  remain  there.  Thus, 
it'  diffc  ■>  fra-^  ccsrx?  of  tho  older  efforts  which  In  many  respects  seemed  to  bo  aimed  mdrt 
t  prop  . ring  pccplc  to  icavij  tho  rural' areas.      •  '  " 

rotijy  'fl  runl  dcvolopmont  movunont  Is  new  in 'tho  sense  that  it  challenges  the* 
^r.Qt^orr  ti. -t  imrA^is  urbanization  is  somehow  dictated  by  ironclad  laws  of  economics  which 
crmot  rsfrtl  ahouid  not  bij 'tampered  with.        .  • 

*  • 

Mow  is  it  thtn  that  this  view  of  rural  dovslopmcnt  camo  into  being?   How  did  tho 
current  rjiral  dcvolopmont  tnovtment  get  started?  What  fortes  triggered  this  out-pouring 
of  prc.^.chw^hts  from  Washingtcn  politicians  about  tho  desirability  arid  indtcd  tho  necessity 
of  a  national  conmitnvont  to  rural  development?  *  •  "  • 
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'      ;       .    •    ,.   ■    •  ^.**  .      ^Thc  National  Dialogue 

---^^  ■  ■  -    ^,  -'v.:'  -"^  "...  • 

In  5  certain  scn$c>  ■t;hc*current*  rural  dc^elopnjent  movemont  had  *its  btfginriincs  in 
'^tfc  firtis  of  Wa-ets  in  Augus^l965..  V  J  *  '    •  ^  »• 

'    "      •  '  .    ; "  -   •  /■  •  .  *        '        .  /  V  .'' 

The  oarly  efforts  Ao  e>qplain  Wptts  emphasized;  that  the  riotisrs  .Wore  prin^riljh 
,^'nqw^y--ar]^vcd  ,Sout*fei?n-  migrants'' demornlized  jjnd  eventually  terrorized       this  new  uilah  . 
'  .environment  .    No  matter  that  Idter^  stu4ios  revealed,  that  most  of  the  riolers  .were  older 
i  i  **H(gidents.,  a  spark  had  been  ignited  rhnd  -fot  the  first  time*  sinee  the.  1930 's,  the  country 
^;,>  began  to  taKc.  a  serious' 'look  at  the^qucsl^n  of  rural  to  urban,  migration.    Calvin  Beale 

♦  of  th6  .tfepartmcnt  of  Agrieulture  came  up  Jtth  a  revealing  statistjgc  that  requests  to 

J.  thb  ticpartmcnt's  PppulatiOn  Studies-  Group  for  rural-  to  urban  migration  dara  increased 
'  Ijy  2S0  percent  between  ISStf  and*  1968. ^  "  ♦  . 

^  .  "  *  ■■  .  ■    '      -  .      "  ■  ■ 

'■'  /  / .  J^yring  this  sdme  period,  partly  because  of.  Watts  and  thc:  t^hrec  long',  iiot  ^umm«irs 
..  that  fol:loW4!d,'  partly  because  of  New  Vorjk' City's  widely  heralded  "slidd  toward,  chaos",? 

•  P^^9  .bee  ause       c  1  e  ctri  caf  broWn-oUts ,  and  par  tly  <:f>ccaus  e'  of  a .  cry p  tal  i  isa t  ion  of  o\j^  ■ 
avJar^n^ss  of  the  seriousness  of  urb4n  pollution', -the  nation  Was  ^oi?ccd  to  take  a  new-  .* 

•  h^rd  l<^fc  at  th6 'conoitions       thc.citi.es.    And  ip  thii  reexaminaticfti  w^.  came  'to^re'alijse  ' 
.  that  the.  problersjs  were  mch  worse  ^nd  a  great  deal  more  pervasive  than  w"c  had  ca*«iiep    v  ■-. 
belxeyed  and  that  the  problem^  extended  far  beyond  the  black  ghi^ttos,  *     '  . 

*  ^  K<2  had  known,  of  course,  for  a  good  number  of  years  that  our  cities  were  in  trouble. 

And  we  had  responded,  many  wouidjsay  only  half-heartedly, 'with'  tfie  infusion  of  billions 
'  for  housiitg^  water  and  sew6rs  and  urban  renewal.  |  ^  '  ■  ^ 

V  ^:  Y    ■  '      V'  ;  '    ■         -  '     '  .  ^ 

^.     :But.  after  thfs  vc|«y  considerable  effort,  the  cities  were  cleauly  worse  off  than  ^ 
'.  ever  b-ffore.    Their  air  was  increasingly  polluted,  thc/^  sources  of  their  water  supplies 
Qont^inatcdj  theit*  tr'af  fie  all  the  more. snarled,  their  criTQO  rntesi  higher,  "their  wcl- 
—fare  rolls  ever  larger.    Ai^d"  virtually  every  big  city  mayor  was  proclaiming  his  city 
^  on  the  *verge  o^  bankruptcy .  *  .  r  .  "  '  . 

■  ".I  •• .  >    ■  '         ■     %■       V-  ^ 

In.  the  fall  and  winter  of  1966,  Senator  Ribieof^  along  with  Senators  Kennedy  and. 
'  Javi-t^  conducted  an  extensive. and  unflsually  highly-Tp4^1icized  set  of  hearings  dn  the  ' 
..-problems'  of 'the  ci-^ies.-  The  most  memorable  feature  of  that  long  recital  of' lirban  woes 
was  the  suggostioti  tlfat  if  we  were  really  serious  aiput  solving  the  urban  problem  the  , 
price  tag*  would  b«jiQn  additional  trillion  dollars  over  the  next  ten  vcars.3 

■  '       -•      /     ■ ..  ■       -■  ' 

This  .ipay  have  bedn^a  risasonably  accurate  projection^of  what  was  needjpd  but  there 
was      -stampede, -to  increase  taxcis  and  raise  the^  ^e'de»al  budget  accordingly.   »  ^  ,  '  . 

^his  was 'so 'partly  •  because  thofc  was  no  .agreement  on.  how  the  money  should  be  V  % 
.'^y spent  even,  if » sums  of  - thai:  magnitude. were  avaiicible.    But  it  was -So  also  becaiJse  thCKWi 
..:-  was-a  growing  sens.c  that  fmohey.  alone  would  not '.eUre  .the  urban  sickness  .  ■  ' 

I'-.-v^  '.     •  .Thus,,  ^urjiig  the  las|j|j|ilf- ©f  the -sixties,  the  ''^(i'ises  of  l&he  citlfcs"  became  a 

^  _'jConimonpJ^!!ce:  term       the  natxonai  dial^ogue.    And^many  a-  journilLisf  and  politician  a^ked,  '. 

■  s  only  h?ilf>hetori.cali4f  ^    Can  4?ur  cities' surviyc?  .  ' 

'  • '  QUt  ;of  %is  massive  puljlac  'soul' searching,  a  new  notion  began  to  ►take  hold         .  C 
ijuito  pbs^xbly  pne^  of  the  most  significant  novr  ideas  of  the  post-World  Wa^*  II  petiodi.  . 
There  was:  ^  dalvtiing>cdognition  the  gigdniic  problems  of 'the  cities  Wefe  an  iri^vitar  '.. 

;  bio  residue  of  a  hotter  ske It ct  urbanization.    This  was  more. than  simply  a  pool izatipn  '  ' 

■  •  that -wo^  had  faile^i:  miserably  tb  pliiin  our  cities  proixbrly.  ,  it -was  a  recognition  "th^f  a 

.  gBeat  imbalianee  was  tie vc loping  in  the  spatial  distribution  of  >our  people,  a  groj^rihg  belief 
that  many  ^of  oUt»  social,  economic,  and  political  ills  wore  the  result. of  our  big. cities 
being  too  darn  big.  *        '      *  \  ■ 


^Oi^yillS'^Qcnkinr  SQCCcXo^y  0^  who  had  been  urging     policy  of  fui^l-** 

urb^n  bQl.nncp  for  *5CYorn;l  years  now  fQun^^tbOlt  ho  had  ah  audience*    Paper?  iikc^the  Wqsh- 
ingtpn  Post*  whicli  had  ilpng  sinc^  for|;a1r|ei>  thepci  wasja  afiirql  America,  btjga,n  to  praiso 
tbo  Sect»ctary  f"6r'hls  4ision.  .  -l*^."*  '  '    •  • 

•v..,  ^^p^^v.- ••■\' 

A  number  of  people  in"  the  Coi3grossv  b*e6"!an  to  prdpbsq  "that  the  ceontiinjc  devolopflient 
of  ^)ur  Jpural  areas  was  one  of  tltie  bt^^wn^^lro  ^'^as  bvirdens  of  the  cities  .  Sonatozw. 
Pearson  in  inta'odueing:  his"  Rurai  Job^Dcs^f^pmojpt  put.  it 'this  way"; 

' ^  '  in  our,^cffdr:^  to^dcay^  ".  ^      ^,  . 

we  hayS:  <omeyfco  is  not  \  \ 

,  /  '  ■     *.  sirtp.iy;->tQk^jnctHe*^enf  mOT^ 

*;'rt|J3t*c' fi^^^  ■       ,     *  '/ 

■  :  ;i /;.>V^^^^^  For  we  or'c  beginning  *  . 

'  ^■■v,r'''^  .4    <>'t6t*'^^  '   ■■  .  ' 

.         *'  whieb'  inii^^  jiiti^C.  ■■■■  'J.  ■^-'""'^'-^ 

'■f^^-  ''  \.  »     ,       crpti'ding  ^f  ^ople  and  excessive  concentration  of      '"^  .    ", ; 

'*_.*?  industry.vX  '0,..   -    ,  \       ^y^^".*  ; 

'■   •  •  ^        \      ■  .   >*  '   ;   '  ;  : 

■      .  •  ■  .        >  •       •    ••  ■       -   ,  X   ,  .  ■   ■  *  . ■        ,         .    -  - 

Beginning  in  Xd66  and  c^ii^inuing  through,  to  the  present  an  incrqasing  number  ^f  ' 
Senate  and  House  menib!^  have  cailpd  for 'vprograins'  of  rurai  devolopm^^     iii  ordoi?.  to  slow  • 
tlw  tide  of  mi  grants  ^to^  the  air  ea4#\ov«?crowded  and  overbOTdcnod  citiostvi 

.  •    And  outside  the  Coofgresst  wo  havd  sc^en  an  impressiye  number  of  ^/indorsenjentis  of  _ 
the  notion  thtjt  wc  ought  to 'try  to  curb  the  rural  out-migration.'   ■        '  tv 

«    /     President:  JoKnsoA's  Njational>^dvisory  CommiiSsion  on  Civii^  Disorders  pointed  t^  . 
the  nfted  to  slow  thc«  tide  of  the  rural  poco?  to  th'^  urban  .gJiettos,»  -Hidi  Commission  on: 
Rural  Poverty  pointed  out  that*  tho  ghettos  could  nevei?  bo  substnntiaii|r  imprdvod  if  the 
rurfil  poor  kept  ttioying  into  them*    In  1968)  thp  Adviscoy  Ccfnm^sfiion  on  Dntcrgovirrnmcntal 
Relations' issued  a  soAid*  pica  #or  Vural-urban  balance.  *  • 

•  *.   ^  .  ■     .  ■  ■    ; .  Vv. 

The  19^  National  Governors  Conference  deicLircd  in  somewhat  oxaggur  a  ted  language 
that  "populati^pn  imbalance  is  at  the  "Core  of  nearly  e\^pry  major  social'  problem  facing  • 
our  nation  today".    The  fiovornors  called  upipnvf^^o  Congress  to  adopt  a  policy  of  IwlaniScd 
national  growth,  a,  position  they  have  adopted.  mS  each  successive  conf  erenco. 

In  1969,  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  called  for  mqrp  aid*  to  |mall  communities 
.so  they  could  absorb  more  of  the  projected  population  increase.    ,  ' 

■ 

*     In  1970,  President  Kixon's -Task  Force  on  Rural  Dovclopinont.  painted  a  dark  pic.turo 
'of  our  eitdcs  beset  With  "pollution ^  transportation  paralysis,  housing bligh1>,  3nd.  crimo'* 
and  argued  that,  ftjup^yhct*  <?^i^al^  m  the  pities  would  ncicessarily  compound  thesQ; 

problems.    Tlif^ yhTtfTHniiT r ^ffnrn n^^^cr  Vhn  fMtwr r  Staff  ga<re  promincfit  attention  to  tha 
need  to  devise  moans  to  divert  population  presTsure  from  'the  ^sat  cities. 

*'  And  in  his  1970i  Stato  of  the  Union  message^' President  Nixon  declared,.  "We  must 

create  a  new  rural  environment  that  will  not .only  stem  the  migration  to  urban  confers  ' 
but  reverse  it**.  ^  ^  ^    '    ,       ■    ^  .         "*       .  \ 

Thus,  the  driginal  impetus  to  today's  rux'al  development  came  f rom  h  growing  a6nse 
of  concern  and  frustration  o*Vor  tho  crisis  of  the  cities  rathoij  than  out  of  an  aroused' 
aw^ri-'ncss  of  tho,  d light  of  rural  areas-.  7      ■      ■  * 


'WjCth  this  IwckgrpuTvi,  I  would,  thercfo>o,  dbfine  rtipal  dcYoi^iwhiint  as  a  shorthand 
torn)  for  efforts  ajlmed  ^it  improving  economic  and  sociril  conditions  in  rural  cbiAnunit£es« 
bc>th,.pbor*'and  <&ndord«velOped  whiql^  in  curront  usngt*  moans  most  pf  Twnrmoitropdii tan  Amer- 
ica. These  improvomojits  .-iTe. fought  for  reasons  of  equity;  .that  is,,  to  erase"  the  rijral 
deficit  in, such  ar^is  as  iTicoirKj,' housing,  and  health  care.  .Equally  important,  thoyv?ire 
sought  as  ^  means  of  discoxiraging  rural  to  urban  ^gration  and  to  evtintually  reverse  it 
to  soma  unspecified  extent. 

.  ;  Thus,  the  distinguishing  eharaoteristic  oi^ today *5  rural  development  is  the  drive 
to  redirect -popul'Stioji .'and  economic  growth  patterns.  It  Aims  to  encourage  <th&  dispersal 
of  ..ptJoplt?  and^induitt^  rather 'than  their  concentration.^  It  is  driven  by  the  belief  that 
the  uncontrolled  gather inig- in  of  pcoj^le  apd  industry  into  the  sprawling  metrojpplitan 
^iifigloroera/ions  is  undesirable,  because  those  areas,  particularly  . the  Very  large  ones,  are 
se»sn  as  increasingly  economically  inefficient, , socially  destructive,  and  pplitically  " 
unmanageable*.'  It  is  reinforced,  in  some  quarters,  by  the  old  and  still  ikiworful  strain" 
in  Aijfcrican  thought  tiiat  thc^sjnall  community  is  sociologically  prof CTcible  to  the  large 

.  ■    .  .••  .       ■••  -  .   ••  •    ^;  .  ■  i-: 

Kow  ha virfg  suggested  that  the  current  rural  development  movement  had  its  origins 
in  bUr  frustrations  with  tho>  crisis  of  jthe  cities,  it  is  proper  to  ask,  is  it  for  real? 
Docs  it  have  staying  power?    Or  is  it  only  a  temporary  phenomenon? 

•       .  ^  ■      . .     ;  '  ■   ^  '  ■  •  .     •  ■        ■ "  .- 

bdlieXfe  it .  is  for  real,  and  that  it  does  have  staying  power,    i  am  not  sure/ 
.  that  the  term  rural  development  itself  will  survive,  but  thcoconcern  for  the  developmont 
pf  the  small 'coftmunity  is  rather,  solidly  entrenched.    There. are  several  reasons  for  this. 

,  First,  We  now  \knoW  that  the  urbanization  propess  Simply  nius't  bo  brought  under  scltaii 
control  and  we  knpw  that  rctaijning  and  increasing  pppu^atipn  in  npn'^mutrdikilitan  areas 
will  bd  a  positive' factpr  in  this  effcrt,    Thus  the  vciy  fact  thdt  xhe  current  rural 
d'evclopmtint  movement  arose  in  very  considerable  pirt  out  of  the  crisis  of  the  cities, 
gives  it  an  important  additional  source  of  strength.    It  dJdds  to  rather  than  siiblracts 
frbmv         "  /  .  •         -  '         ■■  ,. 

^Second,  out  of  this  discussion  and  debate,  we  hnvo  dovdloped  a  more  heightened 
awareness  of  the  extent  to  which  rural  nreas  do  lag  in  ma'ny*  of  the  socio'^ccononic 
indicators  so  considerations  of  equity  will  continue  to  be  a  strong  driving  force. 

*    Third,  rural  development  has  a  fairly  strong  ideological  or  value  underpinning.  • 
/America  was  fiorn  oh  the  farm  and  in  the  small  village.    And  altliough  it  has  Idn^  si'nee 
-jnoved  to  the  city  we  have  always  hnd  some  doubts  as  to  whether  the  move  was  all  that 
i/iiju.    Wir  h'-^vo  always  hnd  n  love-hate  rclatronship  with  oUr  citios.    Ho  have  accepted 
thu  clasaical  Greek  view  of  the  city  ^as*  the  scat  .of  civilization  and  the  modern  Western 
view  of  the  city  as  the  center  of .economic  power.    But  Wc 'have  also 'wondered  whether  or 
not  Rome*  did  in  faat  fall  because  it  became  too* "citified".    Ho  never  fully  embface^ 
Jefferson's  pronouncement  of  the. cities  as  "canccra  on  the  body  politic",  but  we  never 
forgot  it /  *  ,  \ 

At^tfie  same  time  wo  always  have  had  a  special  affinity  for  thg  farm  and  small 
town.   We  have  often  criticized  it  for  being  narrow  and  provincial, 'but  woc^have  novor 
f fired  it.    Indeed,  rural  America  has  generally  boon  looked  to'  as  a  source  of  stabilizing 
strength  and- the  repository  of  many  iirportant  social  virtues. 


'    V  .      Fourth,  politicians,  have  f blind  that,  on  advocacy      rural  dii^j^opnicnt  provides  oa 
oXiSollcmt  viihicXo.  foif  comrminiaiting  wiHh  thoir  sirrtll  town  constituoht**;  ,Hany  pbllticiafts 
.havc.fouhd  .tijftt  ^uppir.t-foj?  rural  davolopmcnt  i$  politically  popular,      :\  • 

•  Now  having,  said  thisi  il:  is  iinportartt  to  lobk'at  rural- dovelopmbnt  fr^^^ 

~*pcrspoctiV6,  tha  huttoivnb~^Ce*-its=-iimireat-iQnft, — ..;  .  ,  .  .  -'r':'^'"  ^  '  . 

■■■  i  '  .  •/■  ■  •    ■  '  •■   ■ '      .    ■■    :   r'-  •••  :  . 

.   aeeiusu  rural  ^oyolQpmont  is  sT  J.agitinnto  part  of  the  general  recognition  thfit 
/tvw  shbaiJ  bo  trying  to  impose  sorw  soinblanca  of  sp^itiol  bilanco  tis  our  growing  population* 
r-ur-!!  dwvjiopiiuut  pro'po$nis  arc  often  supported  by  urban  intotostSt   Kcvurtheless*^  'in  ,• 
ttrms  of  initiating  proposals  and  guiding  thtiri  through  the  public  poiidy  making  proccssi- 
thu  burden  fails  primarily  Upon  rural  political  r(spr»?sontativcfeV,  '  ,  •< 

Irs  the  Congress,  there  are  an  ipcreasin^g  number* of  Hdinbers  who  are  willing  to 
nerforjA  tfiis  task  and;  they  have  done  reasonably  well* »  Howev'tfer^  9ne  of  th 6  things  lacking 
iW  am  organized  rural  lobby  «hic;h  can  generate  legislative  ideas  and  marshall  political  • 
muscle  for  their  enact/fient.  '  The  farm  organ i^sat ions  are  divided  by  commodities  and  phitf^  ' 
►osophy  and  ar6  rathe:^  Suspicious  of  the  Whole  rural  development  thing  in  the  first  p^^e. 
.  There  is.  no.  organiiZAt ion.  which  effectively  ties  farm  and  town  tbgftt her  and  is  capable 
•  of  articulating  their  concerns  and  mobilizing  their  political, strength* 

At'  the  mojft^nt ,  the  National  Rur^P Electric,  Cooperative  Association  is  the  most 
^  effective  gener^i' rural  lol?Jby' but  it  i«  limite 

tot  fall  art  organization  called  th*  Co^ilTibn  fbr  Rural  America  came  into  being; 
The  Coalition  is  intentjed  to  fill  the  gap  that  now  exists,    lit  it  survives  and  becomes 
a  viabl^j  political  lo^by^  the  cause  of  rurait  development  wilX  have  been  considerably 
enhanced.  ,  .,  -  ' 

Now  its  also  necessary  to  deflate  the  qla'ims  tpade  on  behalf  of  rural  deveibpnient^ 
a  bit.    Ifespite  the  soaring  rhetoric  of  many  pf  its  advocates,  the* improving  of  the  . 
6onditio:i  of  rural  Airier ica  will  not  cui?e  all  the  ills  6f  urban  America,  although  it 
will  surely  hejL|>.    Neither  will  the  4^velopment  <if  oin?  rural  eommunities^.reSuit  in  ^a 
pattern  of  fully  balanced  national  ^owth,  although  ajgain,  it  will  surely  help,  '-.fy 

To  keep,  byr  sense  of  perspective*  we  mus-f  .recognize  that  the  population  be|l4 nee 
-*iias  already  tiJrtcd  too  far  toward  the  metropolitan  side,  it  can  be  brpugfit^back  oftly 
partially.  "  .  : 

^  r    Between  1960  and  X970  seventy  four  percent  of  "Uio  growth  in  metrbpblitan  area.s 
was  "natural,  that  is,  due  to  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths.    And  of  the  26  percent 
incroase  diip  to  in-migration  ^a  cb)risider^ble  portion  bf  this  was  due  to  foreign  immi- 
gration*  Thus  even  if  all  irtui^ai' migration  Were  to  be  brought  to  a  halt,  the  motropbl'- 
itan  areas  would  continue  to  igrow  at  a  striking  rate.  ^  ' 

.  Tnorefore,  vrhen  we  talk ^laboUt  balanced  nitiondl^growth,  we  are  talking  about 
sbnc^fhing  much  bigger,  somothing-nixich  tnoro  ^bomprbhensivo  than  evening  but  the  grbwth 
rates  butween  non-mo tropolitan  and  mqtropolitan  areas.    Kuch,  indbdd  iriost.  of  the 
''balancing"  is  going- to  have  to  bo  done  within  mbtropbli tan  America.  V 

This  is  worth  considerable  stress  because  of  the  Mibndoncy  on' tho  part  of  somo^to 
troat  rural  doVolopment.  and  balanced  national  ^wth  as  synonymous i    Rural  develot^mcnt 
is  a  part  of  balanced  national  growth  but  it  is  not  the  whole  of  it.' 


TheiTu  aro  some  who.  argue  that  rui'al  devulopihunt  as  a  working  concupt  should  be  . 
propped  atjd  that  hc  should  condentrato  only  on  balanced  national  growth.   Somu  do  so 
bccauso  they  feel  uncomfortablp  with  tht^  rusticness  of  the  term  rural.    Sdmo  do  so 
because  thuy  bdievo/that  too  ihuch  utrphasis  on  rural  dcv^ilopment  will  dqtracr  from  thu 
larger  issue  of  balincud  national  growth*  * 

X  disagree/  It  seems  to  mo  that  x^iural'^ development  is  an  idea  whose  t^mo  has 
conK^-in  4Jhu^pQlitical!  ojpcrational.ja£nsj4»  thai;  w                      in  fact,  adopting  wo'rkabliv 
public  proijgrains  with  definable  •objectives.  '     '  ^  -   

But  truly  comprehensive  programs  for  balanced  national^jgrpwth  ^o  still'  not  n^ch 
moro  thijj  a^lc^m  in  the  oyos  of  a  fow  urbanolo gists.   It  is  so  horizon^strotchini,  so 
complex,  so  slippoiy  that  we  simply  don *t  yet  know  how  to  act  upon  it.    And  this  uncer- 
tainty can  become  a  Ijarricr  to^miral  devaiopmont  if  the  two  arc  tbo  6losQiy^oquatad.  . 

To  illustrate  soiiie  of  the  things  I.  am  driving  at  hero,  Ifet  ma  doscribo  an  incident 
that  occurred  in  the  Kixon  Atiniinistrat ion  ^  /  , 

He t  long  after  the  President  *s  1970  State  of  the  Union  HossagCi  in  vhiciir  ho  had  \ 
urged  a  reversal  of  the  migration  tr^ndis,  a  Subcoiwnittoe  of  the  President's  Domestic  ' 
Co))nciljWas  assigned  the  task  of  *  putting  togothox^  a  comprehensive  rural.  deVolopmont 
and  balanced  national  growth  policy  to  be  proposed  by  the  President  in  his  1971  State 
of  the  Union  Message.   The  Cabinet  Secretaries  and  their ^stafff  moot  rogul&rly  throughout 
.the  la 1 6  summer  and  fdll.  .       ^  ^  • 

Certainly  the  assignment  vtas  treated  with  utmost  seriousness >    And  it  was  under- 
takpn  with  high  oitpoctition.   But  in  the  end  the  effort  failed,  no  comprehensive  jwlioy 
Was  produced  and  the  Administration  fell  back  to  the  )[)olicy  position  of  rur^il  revenue 
sharing,  government  re'organization^.  Welfare  reform  aind  *$hfe  strengthening  Jbt  existing 
programs  having  an  impact  on  rural  development* 

This  rather  massive  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Domestic  Council  failed  to  achieve 
its  goal  largely  I  think  because  the  goal  was  realistically  beyond  thoi?»  roach  at  that 
particular  time*  .  \ 

'   '      '    '  t    '      -  . 

The  offorft  got  under  way.ori'ginally  because  thp  H^on  Adrrtini  strati  on  was  being 
urged  by  a  number  of  Senators  and  Congressmen  and  other  political  supporters  to'  do 
something  in  the  srea  of  rural  development.    The  President  Was  sympathetic. 

/y  But  rathor  thah  restricting  the  effort  of  producing  a*  coordinated  sot  of-  policy 

rccdniiiundations  to  "create  a  new  rural  envirorimont"  which  the  President  had  urgud  in 
his  197P  State  of  the  Union  Message,  the  Council  took  up  the  task  of  trying  t9  develop 
a  trllly  comprcbcnaivo,  broad-gua god.  policy  for  balanced  national  growth.    This  seemod 
like  the  ratiijnal  thing  to  do.  -  'Hhy'^tre^t  just  piart  of  the  problem?   Why  not  go  aftof  ^ 
thu  wholu  thing?  .  vv-  *  '  ' 

But  tho  whole  thing  was'  impossible  to. got  hold  of  i    First  of  all j  tho^tochni'cal 
information  b«ise  simply  wasn't  thoro.    Comprehensive  data  and'  oconomip  and  sooioXogical 
modoli  needed  to  evaluate  alternative  policies  vera  lacking*      .  *  / 

'        •       "      *  *  f  • 

•  Secondly,  thot'a  had  simply  not  been  enough  national  political  dialoguel    t!h%to  was 
little  cloar  understanding  of  what  was  politically  acc6ptablQ  and  what  Was  not?  How  woultl 
the  big  city^.mayors  *roact?   What  would  thf  Governors  do?   What  Would  Congress  accept? 


In  short,  'the  informational  and  political  framowofks  which  arc  TKsccssary' to  tho 
formation  of  broad,,  proccdunt  agtting  national  policy  simply  wcrcri»t  well  enough  dofinoa 

The  Oouncil  had  be<tn  giv3a^a  niahdato/yat  iil'txying  ^o  fulfill  it  found  itaeif 
oporating  larg<?ly  in  a  vafcuum.  ^  ' 

■       -  f, .-^    ■  ■ 

Major  ahifta  i.n  natiohal  policy  must  undergo  an  ovoXutionary  procosa,  This  ia 
true  for  both  technical  'and  polijtical  rpaaohajt 

Kovi  wu  can  all  agrco  that  >wq  ahould  continue  to  ruovo  toward  the  davclopmont  of 
.  a  comprehensive  pcait^  bf  natibnaj;  growtli.   But  tho  search  for  a- national  growth  pdlicy 
should  not  bo  allowed  to' become  a  barrxcx*  to  ruxal  dcvolopmont. 

■     ■■:        * ,  •  '  ■  •  •  ''I  *,  .  ■  ' 

Wo  aro  at  that  staga  in  the  evolutionary  proci^sa  whorct  wa  can  do  some  concrete 
and  vcty  wox^thwhilc  things  to  imprpvo  economic  and  aocial  conditions  in  rural  America 
and  wo  should  pxtocccd  to  4p  tham.  Wo  shoyld  ncHt  be  deterred  by  tho  argument  that  we 
shoqldn't  move  ahead  with  programs  fer  rural  community  development  until  we.  know  all 
there  is  to  know  about  national  growth  arki  how  to  control  it  so  as  to  achieve  the  goals 
tliat  we  6an  all  agree  upon*     *  ^ 

.  •  ".     »  ^ 

t  fully  recognize  the  hazards  of  taking  public  policy  action  without  adequate  ' 
Jcnowledgo.  of  the  consequences*  ,  *  ' 

iSut  certainly  no  great  harm  will  'have  been  done  if  we  ane  «bl^to  encourage  the 
creation  of  more  new  job-creating  industries  in  tural  areas.. 

Certainly  we  will  "have  created  no  grave  error  if  we  ax^e  ablo  to*  era^a  the  rural 
deficit  in  such  areas  as  income ^  education^  and  heaXth  tare.  ^  t 

.  *  "     Certainly  we  will  not  .have  sinned  grievously  if  wo  are  abla  te  invrovo  social 
^  ^ind  cultural  ^portunities  in  our  farm  and  small  town  commanitiaa* 

And  if  we  are  Successful  in  doi^t|thcso\hiLnjip  wo  wlU  vary  likely  have  slowed. " 
the  ruttal  to  urbar^gration  and  there*^  taken  a  significant  step  toward  the  goal 
of  true  balanbod^afSonal  growth.  *  .■■/<:*    ■  .. 

^  ,    Jtiogislativo  Jtecord 

Ut  me  now  turn  to  a  rbvicwV  tha  lagislativa  aftcomplishmanta^^to  data*  ,  * 

One  of^-t^^^irst  clqfarly  identifiabla  piocaa  bf  legislation  w2^tho  addition*  of 
rural  devel^o||ant  Title  to  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1970  which  atatod: 

-  -ui^        '^^^  ^ngruas  commita  itaolf  to  -a  aound  baiartco  *  * 

^*   «        .  between  rural  and  urban  America.  aThe  Congreaa^  !, 

.  '  .  I     considora^hia  jbalanco  ao  eaaontial  to  tha.peaca,  ' 

^"    proaparity  and  welfare  ^of  all  our  citiianh  that- tha 
^  :       .  highest  priority  m»t  bo  given  t6  the  revltalization  s  , 

and  development  of  rural  araas« 


\ 
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.    Tho  Title  created  no  programi  *lthoui|^)>  it  did. lay.  down  a, tot  of  reporting  require* 
Monta  on  tho  Executive  branch.  ^       '   ^  ♦  -5 

V  ^>  '  • 

The  Rural  Development  Act. of        it  the  firtt  direct  follow  through  to  tho  rural 
doyolopfflunt  cofflmitment  written  into  the- 1970  Act* 

As  pasted  by  .th«  Senate,  the       would  move  tho  Farmcrt  Home  Adminittration  Intd  « 
the  business  of  rural  economic  development  in  a  fairly  major  way  by  authorising  it  to 
mako  any  type  of  ioan  for  conmercial  and  industrial  purpose  as  well  as  f^or  community 
/ecilitlo^.   The  Agency  would  be  divided  into  a  Farm  Dovelopment  Administration  and  a 
Rural  Enturprijso  and  Community  Development  Administration.  »        * , 

Other/titli.V  would  strengthen  water  and  soil  conservation  programs,  particularly 
to  provide  special  assistance  to  pro-|ects  which' will'  help  bettor'  link  Consucvation  efforts 
and  rura2^  communis  dcvb£}pm«nt  proijrams,  ' 

'  m        Of  particular  interest  . to  this  group  is  Title  VI,/"Bural  0«vtlopment  and  Small  *  \ 
Farm  Research  and  Eduditj!on",  which  directs  tho  Secretary  to  establish  a  program  of  rural 
devclopmunf  and  sy^Ol  iarm  rosoaCrch  to  bcT  carried  out  primat-ily^hYc^jJgh  th«r  Land  Grant 
diversities  andjcho  Cooporativa  Extatision  Ssrvice.    Ttte  authoriaiation  is  $S0  million 
£6v  fiscal  l'97i4  with  incroasos  to  $135  million  by* fiscal  1976.  ,  ^ 

'    '  The  Act  also  has  a  $500  million tgcnoral  rural  rovonuo  sharing  provision. 

One  picca^of  legislative  action  which  has  largely  been  ovorlookad  is  the  provision 
written  into' the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970  setting  up  a  program*  of  demonstration  ^ 
projects  intended,  to-  illustrate  tho  rolO  of  highways  it)  small  comi^nity  dayalcptaeiiti 
This  provision  Is  a  blond      Sahator  Pearson  's  Rural  D(^lopment  High>/ay  Act  atid  a  ' 
.propocat  by  Con^ijressman  Cloutton.    Future  o^panaion  of.  this  program  might  Well  bu  of      .  ^ 
major  significance. '  •  *  4  *  ^ 

The  fiscal  1971  budget  ph)vidcd  a  $3  million  apitropriation  for  rural  davolopmant 
:  ri:scarch  to  bo  administered  througl\  tha  Agricultural  Experii^int' Station.  ^ 

V      "  '  ■  I      *         .  ' '  ■  ' 

This  rather  meager  legislative  list  does  not  tell  the  whole  ?story»  hpwcVor>  Thoro  . 
are'  a  number  of  other  aotibns  that  can  be  attributed  at  least  in  part  to  tl^  hoightenad 
-Interest  in  rural  devolopnont.  *•  *  ' 

'■    -       ■   •    -•'^    .       '  V  ■    ;  . 

*  The  ojitrcnt  funding  Ipvul  for  the  Farmort  jipmo  Adig^riistration  housing  arid  water 

.wind  seweiQ^i^grams  is  substantially  higher  than  o.thorwise  would  bo  t]io  caso.    For  oxamplo, 
x  assistance  for  housing  has  more  than'  tipip^d  since  1909. '  this  is  duo  in  odnsidorable  part 
•to  the  support  of  the  Hixon  Administration.  ^ 
*  •        .        '  ^  ■ 

'       Th-  Congress  has  oxpandcd  tho  Resource  Conservation  and  D«vclof>»ont  district  * 
j);rogram,  largely  because  of  the  growing ^intarest  in  rural  development. 

It 'is  Also  true,  X  beliovu,  that  the  intoroslj  in  rural  davalopmunt  has  served  to 
*i>roduce  an  effective  courttcr  to  the  prpssuros  primarily  from  the  Offica  of  Managamont 
and  Budget,  to  curtail  cartain  of  th<}  consarvation  ptro grams  and  tha  RCA  losn  program* 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  19 6Q'  contaipa  stronger,  provisions  for . 
rufal  housing  amf  for  non-metropolitan  planning  in  ^pt  becausa  of  tho  rui'Sl  devolopmant 
movement.   And  grants  for  nOn-motropolitan  planning  districts  hav«  tripled- since  1969» 


V. 
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'       t   V  ,  ^  .-.      .   "  .  ■  ' 

^  Also,  HUO       t^oontly  funded  «  $H00,000  oxporimontal  project  In  tmral  Connecticut 
using  cownunlca:tipnfl*  t^^chnology  in  an  effort  tb  lure  pwple  out  of  thdf  confiaatod  cities  • 
/»     «nd  into  thw^TUt^I         ;   This  is  in  ^)Ut|roHth  of  «  study  which  the  HAtional  Acadow/^ 
►  of  Brtginaorinf  did  fqr  HUO  Snd  which  concluded 'thst  »'many  of  tho  cities^  pxHjblowis  sra     *  ? 

^      causud  by  high  dcrjf  Ity  'JUving  conditien|'»  Snd  thit  cowimnicatien  toch^toloor  c*n  bo  ussd 
tocotfnw  th»  tW<t  urbin  compsctien^^^      ^,    '  * 

.    *    •    Hh»t/4ibpMt  ipon4i|ig  legisistlon?   During  1971  sion«,  there  wcrs  dvor  130  distinct  : 
tiviily  ruwi  d^y/^Xt^pmnt  bills  introduced  in  ths  Houso  and  Senate;  and  I  ^j}*t  hsvq  a 
J»  ^      count  on  %hpt0  introduced  so  far  in  1972.   row,  if  any,  will  be  scted  ort  in  this  Congress/ 
•  Most  will  b^  ra^intf3^P<J546od  no>it  yoar*  ^ 

the  flw^ei^'ffcndittg  proposals  are  thOss  which  would  aatablish  s  new  cr«4tt  stwictm»« 
to  help  finjinqe  w^l*  cpfnrtunity  dovolopinent  snd  a  tax  incentive  program  to  cncouragq# 
indualxy  io  locate.  it>  ti^al  areas.    Initial  votas  on  both  of  thtsa  bills  have  boon  adVorst* 
.'  *  •    ■   *  '  *  * 

ThQ  ^odenil  jt^irf  l*  Dsvalopmant  Cradit  Agency  VHcig^nally  projfiaod  by  Senators  ^'^J* 
^  Humphray  and  talw^dgti  fif4  mada  a  part  of  tho  Rural  Deveiognkont  Act  of  1972  was  i«)ted 

,   down  on  tho  SenfltP  tX<>PP*  •  .  . 

*  *•/•  I   •      ,      t  -  •     •  . 

''-.■^'*',  '■. 
Senator  ?ear^$ttf]a  proposid  id  provido  apaciid  tax  incentives  for  n6w  job-eraating 
induatrioa  in  rw»*3|,  atf^s  waa  adoptad  by  thaSanato  aa  an  amandmont  to  th«  Revenue  Act 
of  1971,  but  waf  ({r£^|Mr^  iti'tfto  Confcranca4p||lttao.  ^ 

'  .  Both  Of  thw'-H^il  bo  pushed  agsin  in^tha  93rd  Congress «   Other  proposala  would 

a trungth«n  rural Jjo«-l|^jv^  care,  establish  sn  amcrgtncy  inJraX  h 

rural  water  at)4  |iwi»<  fl^iatanco,  improve  air  service  to  anall  cownunltioa,  and  catab-"  ^ 
.   /'       llsh  a  n:itioiWl  rwraJ*  4fcvolopniont  roaaarch  cantor.  . 

/  ■  •  •>  ■  •  .-■■y     •  ■■■     .  ... 

' ,    .^ftolo'  of  the  Land  Grant  Syatofli  ^  *  - 

How  in  thCt  cipling  section  of  my  remarks  1  would  like  to  commant  on  tbo  role  of 
tho  Land  Grant  UnlVoraJty  iystsm,  in  this  proa  of  rural  dsvoiopwont.    And  Ui  j(m  preface 
these  remarks  by  *ayiD|  that  1  am  a  prod^at  of  tho  systam*   Hy  ear.liost  contact  with  thu 
outsidb  world  cftnc  thpough  ths  sponsorship  of  the  local  ^rounty  extsnsion  agent.  My 
undergraduate  and  gradn^to  training' vaa  ^it  a' Land  Grant  institution,  and  I  taught  at 
a  Land  Grant  University,  ^'     ^  *  . 

The  establishment  of  tho  Land  Grant  sys tan  nnd  later  the  creation  of  its  sister 
institutions  the  nxtchsion  Sorvica  and  tho  Experiment  Station  was  onp  of  the  most  impor- 
tant pieces  of  social  legislation  in  ths  19th  cantury.   Together  thpsu  three  sister    •  . 
institutioniF  icamo  to  constitute  tho  finast  vehiolo  for  community  service,  adult  aduca~ 
*^°"»  technology  creation  and  technology  tivinsfor  in  ths  Woatsm  vdrld. 

^  -r'  •  ^  . 

.  Ono  measure  of  tho  succasa  of  this,  institutional /triad  if  tha  triimendous  produc-  , 
tivity  of  /#brican  n'griculturo.  , 


A 


*■  .      ^  ■ 
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Tlictts.brtvu  bcon  other  »oii»cm  and  othor  rooiona  f<w  ihU  fur^i  in  tho  pi^uctlV«  * 
efflciuncy&oi^  Ainci>i.can  ngrlouituro,  Kcvopthulonii  tljff  lnftltutlon.nl  triad  his  ba.n» 
.^.to  ci  very  opntldorahlc  •xtont^  th^  motor*  fwcdTof  tho  toohnoXog leal  rqvolutlon  in 
H^iriculturu  -  a  roy^lution  vHiqih  hns  dtpopulattd  th«  oopntry'tida  nnd  urodod  tho  oconotnic 
K'^.to'of  thousands  ^  oim  smnll  towns  mid  oltigs.  «    -  i 

^  v   '  Thus  thu  Land  Omnt  systum  his  hnd  nn  enormous  IfiipAct  on  shnplng  our  prosttnt 
^  pobtilr.tion  diitrlhMtlon  patterns.   It  <Jfld  not  s«t  but  to  do  this  hut  that;  is  tho*dnd 
%esuli?:  •  /  ^ 

/ 


\  Th^^  t.;nd  Grant  systifHi  b.ns  top  iQn^  Ignored  th^  social  consoqucncos  of  its  tochno-' 
logloll.  contribution.   It  »His-  boc*  too  slow  in  rccognlrlng  it*  responsibility  to  tho 
llrgcr  rur-ii  community.   Thts  is  not  to  sny  th^t  niricult^e  shoiad  bu-Jgnorcd.  Indeed 
there;  thould  be  r^nouod  attontion  to  tho  noods  of  tlw  smiU  family' famr.*  But  tho  nood 
^or  cB^hlssi*  oil  pgrlcul tuts!  pr<>ductl^to<?hnoloiy  has  dlndnlshod.   And  cortolnly  the 
licods  oif  thfi^  giw^tor  rural  conii)uni:fe3|^^st  be  considered.  'j  9 

*16  ihost  ststes  thoro''ic.rfo  other  institutionalf  arrangement  which  S*s  tho  pototftial 
f or ^c;rvi^n|  the  noods  And.  asjpirations  of  small  cbimiunltips.    This  institutional  triad 
can  makt}  kn  enormous  contribution  in  arialyxing  community  ai^  aro*  resources  and  oconomic 
growth  potentials,  it  can  do  p  groat  doal  to  meot  the  needs  of  small  communitios  for  . 
.tochnic<M  Assistance  and  planning,  and  it  tan  bo  an  effective  instrument  .for  technology 
't'nii^»fur.    3tt.  can  dj^i^hoso  and  much  more*     .  #  ^  ^ 

Xt  wcHild  soon  thon^nt  tho  time'  is  propitious  for  a  rof reusing,  a  redefinition 
of  the  goals  of  tho  Land  G>»ant> system.  Xndoed,  I  would  suggest  that  tho  current  rural 
dcvolopmcnt  rto^'omcnt  domonds  it.  •  '      "  ' 

How '5  knoi^i  that  changes. have  boon  unddrwoy  in  many  states  for  several  yoars.but 
'tho 'proftoss  t(?  (^te  looks  smnii  when  measured  against  tho'potontliili  ^. 

X  know  s6(riothing  about  tho  politics  of  unlv,ersltles,  thorcforo  X  have  an  appro*  ^ 
elation  of  )iow  <i^ficult  and  time  (Consuming  the  effort  to  realign  can  be. 

;.  ■  •  \  ' '      "  ,  ■  s  ■     ■ ,  .  * 

I  ilso  kndK  that  this  enpandod  role  of  community  service  cannot  bo  achieved 
simply*       r&idjiwtmont  of  lnt<Jrnal  |«*lor^tldli.   Additional  fintincinl  support  will  "bo 
noudcd  3oa  you  may  propurly  asl^  where  Wll>  it  come  ft»ow7  ^ 

'  First  of  alif  X  bolioVe  that  dosplto  tho  financial  s^oexo'en  the  status,  their  . 
legislatures  can  bo;porsuadod  td  incroasc  appropriations  if  thsy  can  be  coi}vincod  that 
th0  Land  Grant  systom  cah  execute  p.sdt  of  worthwhilo  community  service,  progi^ms*^  . 

Sinfiond,  tb^  p)^Spects  fpr  incro«ns»d'  rodordl  aid  «-iro  good,    lone  of  you  may 
(^uOstion  th'at,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  thu  Cdn|russ  did  not  approve' funds  for  the 
, regional  con  tern  for  rural  duvolopmont  in  1970  ond  in  view  of  the  fact  that  only  |3 
mil4.ion  annually  has  .bucn.  oarmivked  for  tha  Cjtperimont  Stations  sponsored  rural  devel* 
opmvnt  rosciarch*      \  X        '  » 


^But  thii  lituttion  is  txplmined  in  cpr»idtr«M«  pap^  hy  tht  f«ct  th*t  th«rt  hu 
b««n  v«i?y  littlt  orftniztd  conitituw^  «ffort  to  ii^port  thMn  propogaU.   r  would 
v«rttur«  th«t,»o»t  of  tht  Stnatow  «nd  Conxretsintn  who,«ndcfPie  ruf»l  dtvtXopm^nt  art 
only  dimiy  «w«r«  of  tht^rol*  th,ilt  th«  U*>d  iOrtnt  »yjit$«  might  play  in  this  affort  if 
.  proparly  fund<d«^  .  # 

On  th«  othar  hand,  TitU  Vi  Of  tht  ptftding^uria  Dtvt^OBJMnt  Act  of  197;^  i/a  ^ 
good  t)^!!^!!  of  what  can  b«  dont  whan  tht  Concrcsp  is  prtitnttd  with  a  Vorkabla  propotal 
by  land  Grant  ptopl«.   This  proppaal  was  initially  Bad*  by  Chanstllor  Vhrntr  of  tht 
Onivtrsity  oi  Ktbrssks  at  ont  of  thr  f itld  htarlngs  of  tht  Subconnitttt  on  frtfal  Dpvtlr  « 
op«v«nt  and  i#ttr  ptrftcttd  by  ont  of  tht. Aisooiatioa  committtts,  Tht  Stnatt  AgricUlturiX 
C»««ittt«  wts  convinctd^nd  tht  i»tst  of  tht  Stmitt  rtadily  acctpjttd  it* 

This  is  a  conftrtnct  on  rtstarch  pfioritits  in'rurtl  dtvtlopittht  *  I  would  sUfftst, 
only  h«lf<f«cttioii8ly,  that  ont  of  Vour  hightat  pfiopitita  fhoolibt  a  rtatsrch  projtat 
•on  how  tht  Und  Grf  nt  systtn'can  bttttr  convinct  tht  Congrtss  of  tht  rolt  it  is  capable  * 
of  playing  in  tht  rurtl  dtvtfi5piiMint  tffort. 

•    '  / 

.        In  conclusion,  Itt  m  suggtst  that  tht  growing  inttrttt  in furail  dtvtlopmtnt 
prtttnts  tht  Und  Grint  systtm  with  a  narvtlous  opportunity  tq  broadtn  its  horixOn  and 
Ttdtsig^  its  comiminity  ttrvica  j^grims.   Givtn  tht  right  Itadtrship  and  th^right  brt«ki», 
tht  Land  Grant  systtm  can  onq«  jjiin  b«  ont  of  tht  grtat*soci*l  forcts  in  this  cmmtty*  « 
Somtont  is  going  to  pick  up  tht  s^ndard.    It  Might  as  wtU  f  t"J?^.  I  hopt  thstTt  will  b«. 

* ,  .  ■  *  ' 

(1)    "Rural  Changts  in  tht  1860**",  M6th  Kational  Aitricultuml  Outlook  Conftrtnct. 
.  Washlntton,  fh,,  la,  1969*:  :  ^  '  

<2>    During  tht  ptriod  of  1966  tp  1969^,  Htw  York  City  waa  hit  with  thrH  ttach«rs» 
strikts^  a  g«rb«gtmpn  strikt,  a  polipt  "aick-in",  a  firtflwn's  slow  down,  and 
*  host  of  othtr  probltms  which  promptwl  Mayor  UndsKy  to  proclaim,  '^thii 
qUtstion  now  is  whtthtt?  wt  can  contin^  to  survivt  as  a  city'^ 

(3)   This  would,  bt  about  $100  billion  ptr  ytar.   At  that  tiwt  it  was  Mti]Utt<i 
that  wt  wtr«  tptHding  about  $21  billion  ptr  ytar. 

<J>k  national  Aoa^n^  of  Cnginttring  Commltttt  on  Ttltcommunioation*  "Conwunioation 
^  Ttchnology  for  Orbtn  li|>rovtm«nt",  Rtport  to  tht  Dopartmont  of  Housing  and 
.   Urban  Dtvolopihtnt,  Contract  Ko,  H-1221,  Junt  1971,  p.^HOS* 
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milC  POUCt  RESEARCH  AND  THE  WUTICAL  PROCESS 

by  . 
Don  P.  Hadwifir  .  . 

%       Hy  objectivt  !•  to  proba  thi  r«Ut|onihlp  bitwcan  rural  davelopatnt  reaearch  in  Iowa 
and  Iti  iponioriy  SlVing  ipacial  cttantion  to  public  policy  rciearch.  . 

Thr  ^tUtionihlp  betvMn|^public  Usancici^  an^  tha  craation  of  knovtedsa  runa  in  both 
diractioni.   Public. «C*nciai  fMy  iponior  raiaarch,    Convariely  raiaarch  findinsa  may  hav6 
iome  impact  Upon  the  itructUr*  «nd  policial  of  the  tovarnmint,    Knovledfe  Indeed  la  powe'r* 
^Theae  acanciea,        all  reaear/sh  apooaorat  arc  inclined  to  manipulate  the  production  an(} 
use  of  knowledce  80  aa  to  maintain  their  own  interetta.    Heenwhile,  -reaearcheri  alldrcaaint 
th^aelvea  to  prob/em|  auch  aa  the  problcn  of  rural  development  certainly  want  to  be  free 
to  ausseat;  adjuatmentif  in  the  exlating  aituation,    Recocni£inc«  that  aponiorr  provide  the 
reaou^cea  and  then  uaa  or  miauaa  the  product,  the  producerj      knowledfe  need  to  be  aa 
ahrewd  Hi  they  can  be  in  defining  their  relationahipa  With  aponaor^,  moat  particularly 
iiheti  a  new  reaearch  area  ia  beinc  mapped  aa  in  the  caae  of  rural  development. 

In  thia  paper  I  would  like  to  diacuaa,  firat,  the  relationahipW  in  scneral  between 
reaearchera  and  thoae  who'adpport  then,  and  to  follow  thia  with  aome  appropriately  cynical 
Temarka  about  how  the  political  ayatem  uaea  Jcnowledfe.    Then  I  will  preaent  «  caae  atudy^ 
of  cenaorahip  and  biaa  which  occurred  in  dlrectint  and  uaing  poUey  teaeatch  oti  rural 
America.    Pollowins  thia  are  two  meaaurea 'of  the  content  and  conatituency  of^acriculturAl 
reaearch,  one  for  thf  national  level,  and  uine  for  lowa«    Pinally,  I  wiah  to  8ucc«it 
poaaible  <lirectiona  for  defi^ninc  relationahipa  between  re/eerchera  and  the  inteKfita 
that  aponaor  them*     '        .  '         « * 

Ratetionahlpa  in  General  Between  Reaearcher<  and  Thoai  Who  Support  them 

There  are  «t  leaat' two'vorda  to  deacribe  thoM  who  aupport  acholarly  reaearch.  One 
word  ia  ^client,**  defined  by  Vebater  aa  **one  who  employe  the  aervlcea  of  any  profeiaional  . 
^t^man,^   the  other  Mor4  ia  <*beneflictor,**  which  Wabater  deactibea  aimply  aa^one  ^o  confera 
a  benefit***   The  difference  parhapi  ia  that  the  client  Wenta  abmething;  rathet  apecific, 
intended  «for  hia.own  purpoaea,  while  the  binafactot  may  have  no  expectationa  ebout  what 
*ie  to  ba  done  or  for  whom,  though  he  hopea  that  knowtedse  produced  by'acholara  will  bei 
beni/fici*!  in  aome  vMy,  "  < 
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j^cholari  ptobably  prifir  to  ••rva  'binifactora  rathir  than  cUanti«  Thay  ma/  cont^ait 
thamialvai  with  tha'^typical  profaiilonal  \if\o  mcraly  ra^ji^di  to  hia  cllant*i  demands*  thla 
aalf**cohcapt  Ihay  ba  uiaful'ai  a  go|il  but  it  may  ba  aalf«*dccaptlvc  ai  a  veraloii  of  xaality« 

»  Our  frcadom  li  invarlibly  circumicrlbad  £n  loma  dcgraar  av'an  at  ^raat  Inatltutiona* 
For  axampiat  va  should  notlca  that  tha  stata  ars  our  banifactor  da^crmlncs  the  araas  of 
knowladsa  that  v^U  ^  |lvan  amphasls^  and  Oftan  thtsa  araaa  ara  iiUctcd  in  antleipacloft 
of.aarving  cartal^  goals  and  avan  cartaln  Int^arasts^    Thasa  iobI*  majr  sacm  desirably  . 
broad,  as  vara  thofa  list;ad  in  tha  original  Hatch  Actt  And' this  was  true  at  first  of  the 
goel  of  cold  war  defense  that  hss  supported  most  federal  post*war  research*   tet  iq-each  , 
casst  Ititerasts  developed|.  and  these  Interests'  tried  to  establish  themselves  es  client 
rather  than  b^^ne.factors*    The^  particularly  vlshed  to  ccmttol  research  describing  the 
distribution  of  public  policy  benefits*    Perhsps  We  can  explain  why  this  hsppened  tiy  . 
briefly  looking  at  the  function  of  knowledge'^witHlfi  th»  political  system* 


Knowledje  in  the  yolttlcal  Systam  * 

W«  think  df  the  political  system  as  having  inputs  and  putputs*    Inputs  are  in  two 

forffls»«(l)  demands  mad«  upon  the  system  auch  fs  requests  lot  public  education,  lower  -  - 

eoosumet  prices,  or  women's  tights  and  (t2)  supports, such  as  the  willingness  to  pay  t^Mu 

and  to  obey  price'control  rulings*    Theoretically  the  system  maintsltas  good  health  by 

producing  outputs  that  can,  generate  new  support,  but  this  linkage  Is  not  so  essy«  Oiltputs 

may  not  be  Vjiiry  helpful,' perhaps  because  they  ara  too  few  relative  to  other  factors 

influencing  inputs,"  fit  because  they  sre  not  distributed  wisely,  and  this  may  be  true 

v"  ■  ■  ■  '  « 

whether  outputs  are  sutatlal,  such  aa  subsidies,  or  symbollei such  as  status  factors* 

rtather  than  concentrating  wholly  on  producing  outputs^  theqi  governments  may  becoiNf  * 

involved  In  the  feedback  procesii  seeking  to  control  paople^s  perceptions  of  rtalltyr  ind 

also  to  control  the  means  b/  which  people  «eommunicati|  dtmands«'  At  the  extreme  is  the 

world  of  "Astrf^boy**  where  populations  uiually  make  no  demandi  ^ut  mther  give  full 

aupport  regardless  of  governmental  policies*   the  other  extreme  1«  described  in  the  Soviet. 

Constitution,  whera  every  cltlten  has  the  right  to  receive  full  information,  and  to  freely 
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uti  prMitlog  pvissit  and  othir  Mdii  to  copMunlcit*  Mi  ovn'vltvi«    But  thi  SoVlit^Union  ^ 
dbviMitf  iloif  .tko.t'toliriti  tmeoiitrbilid  fMdbie1^^in4(  ttidiid  no  govcmMnt  if  co^fo]rt«Mi 
in  thi  prififici  oi  fO  ulielilAyojJt  a  clcti^*   roUtlclint  in  thi  Sovltt  Union  ia<l'hirft.do 
vhit  thiy  can  to  cQntrpl  opposition  litdiri,  and  try  to  Man^^Uia  thofi  j^oov^t^ga 
rat^urcas  thit  ita  undir  govariiiM^lt'i  vlag»         5b,  If  «  tyf  Ual  political-  liidir  vara; 
vilUitg  to  locata  hli  poiltloit  Vithln  our  nodal  of  thi  political  ayattttt  hi'iilght  not 
dray  fii^ilf  within  thi  Ms  >o)c  thit  itinda  fQt  thi  political  jystawf  but.tithir  thov 
hfiUiU  ii  i  truiot  Yiintlas  on  tha  lltia  thit  iiadi  bacW  di«aod|  and  fUppprtp  Into  tha 
ayatjHii.  ■  ^      '  ■  '  '  '     .  - 

17a  know  of  dbvl^ua  Ciiii  uhira  ayittns  triad  and  ipjjiiriiitly  •uct;tidid  In  Maniging 
faadbick*  Viitirn  tdtalltarlin  lyitMii  cofNi  to  Mindi  ilio  Wiitim  tlaia  ayitlia  sucH  i|« 
Irltaln's  ^In  iirliat  ci^turlaf  ind  our  o^ft  .tradltiinallft  lauth> "uhira  wpit  paopl'a  vira 
daniid  icciif  to  iducitlon,  Informatloiii  and  tha  ligl^lMti  Mini  for  pdUtleal  pirt,iel« 
pitlon.   Todays  icciii  to  Information  #nd  t#  iMaii  for  )>irticlpitlon  la  li«a  llkily  ta 
$i  contKpUid  by  cliii  norwi  ind  i^hanlittai  illf^Ugh  thi  eontrbU  vhlch  do  iXUt  My  on 
oecaal<||l  btoiflt  cartiin  cUiiii.   Todiy,  daclliionf  ard  upuilly  aiidi  vlthln  functional 
aubayataiMi  cohglatliag  of  a  fau  ipiciilliid  liglalit'arCf  pirtlcular  |iuriaucraciaa«  a«d  i  | 

ipiclilltid  conitltuai^y.   thU  la  thi  altUit^lon,  ai  vi  knovi  In  th#  .ciia  of  agrl^^ltura  ^ 

*  •■ 

policy^ .  ^  ■  ■      ^  ■  J 

today'i  fun<;tlonil  dtcUlon  lyitaiM  flndi  It  pofiibli  to  ilolata  Itiilf  from  cartaln 
klndi  of  d«Mhd«  in  tiring  thi  lyitfM*    It  way  do  thlk  by  iitiblTJhlng  normi  ia  to  vho 
may  pirtlclpiti,  ikin  to  thoii  onca  uiid  to  otiflna  luiifraga  to  propirty  holdira  only.  / 
Or  policy  quittiona  may  bi  praiantid  ii  bilng  cbwf^liX  ind  unlntiriftini*  Aad  iuthorltitiVi 
kaovlidga  aourcii  ara  kipt  undir  coattol  of  thi  fubiyitimi  ai  much  ii  poiiibla. 

It  li  this  typa  af  .>ub»yst««  which  hi|  j^llocitad  biHifiti  within  rural  AiNrica.  Aa 
frofiiior  Haady  potntad  out  aarllart  thi  distribution  hi«  bam  iktvad  toward  cartaln 
groupi,  v^aipic tally  commarclal  farmarii  who  eonstltuti  m  ulnorlty  of  all  rMral  paopU«  Utii 
lubiyittm  hai  bain  notably  umuccaiiful  in  ei^iturlni  biHiflti  for  rUril  Amirlca  aa 
whola,  but  ramarkably  It  has  triniformad  thi  conaUtcUl  firmar  hlmsilf  froia  a 'soclo-aconomie 
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jindardof  CQi^f  'COiniyindlu^  status  positioOiWhera^^^h^^  parhspt  superior  to  tovn 

~^ro£assionills]  and'fsr:ibova^fchs^  rural  vorklnfiun.    His  cotnnunity  rank 

:  is  incraasinsly  ;thAt  df  tha  praroiviX  var  plantation  ownary  ,.4!  thought  today  Ucoainarcial  . 
:,£ann^t  X9C  farm  corporatioii)>  more  clearly  thatft  the  SoU^arn^santlenant  ;the''*^^atvc«t? 
:  from  vKooi.  (^thar  Tural  citisanf  must  derive ^ their  incomes.  .    •  *  ,v      :  -  ,  7    X-is^   '  > 

;  /  ,0n^  could  arsuer  in  t|ia  )<arxi«t  style,  ,  thet  the  farmer. has.:  achiev^^^.i^^^  tcans^  : 
formation  simply  hyf  ^wa%ia%-  onto  his  hat  as  he  rode  out  a  technologicei  r*ayolution« ,  vBv.t\ 
.  in  fact -there  are  additional ;«xpUnationSf one  of  V^ictt  is  ttiet  the  agricylture  eubsystem;- 
hat  beeir  good  at  managing  feedback.  Tha  system  had  several  things  going  for  it— 'tha  size 
ikf  its'^fina  knowladga  astablishment|  the  backbone^  btains^  and  special  motiva'tions  of  the 
Southam  gantlemen  farmers';  and  tha  farmers*  lecW  of  inhibitions  vith  raspect  jto  tailing 
int'ellactuals  and  scientists  What  to "do  next.    Tha  sciantists  becama  just  another  sat  of 

f  -  >  f  '  '■  '  '  i 

^.hired -hands;  '  '  ,  .  ■  ^-  ... 

'  I'IfiiiiH  it  appropriate  hare  to  present  a  few  of  tha  disapppinting  incidents  In 
effprte  at  rural  devalppment  research  within  tha  .agriculture  subsyst«n)i«C 

Case  Study  of  Research  on  Rural  Policy  and  Deyelopmant .Within  the  Agriculture  Experiment 
Station  System 

.  '      ■  *         s  ■    ^  ■ 

The  agriculture  rasaarch  establishment  is  today  largely  the  product  of  a  serias  of  ^ 
laws  and  appropriations  which  began  with  tha  Ketch  Act.    This  Act  provided  e  rather 
broad  ^mandate  for  resaarch  on  **the 'problems  of  agriculture  in  its  broadast  aspects  and 
such  -investigations  which  liave  for  their  purppse  the  developmant  and  improvement  of  the  r 

,  rural  home  and  rural  life*  and  the  maximum  contributipn  of  agiicicultuce'  to-  the  welfare  ' 
of  the  <^■l|lst^       as  may  be  deemed  adviaablaj  having  due  regard  to  the  vatying  conditions  . 
and  ncjedV.of  Uie^variaus  states«i"*   But  thii  broad. parspective  has  since  baan  narrowed'. 
Efforts  t^prOVide  aahonast  comprehensive  picture  of  rural, Tlfe  durlng^  and  aftet  mpdami 

'  xatiPn>  and  /to  devisa  programs  Of  social  actipn^^-thasa  hava  been  n^j^ad  in  tha  bud. 

*Quoted  iit  Report  of  a  Study  sponsored  jointly  by  Association  of  State  Unlvarsltias, 
and  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  U.  S.  Dapartment  of  Agricultural  A  Hatio^al  Program  of 
Raiaarch  for  Agriculture  (October,  1966),  pp.  32*33. 


puring  thi:  Hti^.Deal^  •  numbcir  of  jixptrimenUl  progriimt  to  rccosniz^  and  Jiatp^  thft\ 


rural  iiodt  ircr*  under  the  Fem  SeQurlt/  Adnihiatratioii*    The  PSA  via  diantiibarad 

at  the. eeriiesfc  opportunity^  by  %ihite  SbUthernera  in;  Cbntr***  *nd  in  the  Farm  Bureau i  with 
aaaiiitance  from jn^atem  conaarvetivea^  )  The  aama.  fatiKdyertbblb^^^tiievU^  Planniii|t^ 
.Qoanitteea  i^ich  Were  intended  aa  a  tneana  by  Vhlch  rural  cbn&unitief  cduld  plen  their  ' 
PVA  futurtfa*   Oppoaition  to  auch  iiiatitUtiQUa  aeemed  to  eriae  partly  , from  the  feer  that 
'  thay  poaed  a  thraat  to  the  *fpccu I i et  ina ti tu t ipna*!  in  the  iSou th »  arid  they  alao  threatened 
tha  atructura  ;o£  cbtBnerciel  agriculture*  'of  couram  opposition  could  alao  be  juatified. 
.  baaed  on  rural  valuea  vhich  oppbaed  |overniaeht  planninf  •  ' 

'     Subaeqiiently  tha  dlammberment  bf  the  USDA*a  Bureau  bf  AcricUlturAl  Ecbnomica  (BAE) 
provided  ecleereif  picture  of  the  motive tiona  of  deciaion-nakera  On  acticUltura  pblicy*  . 

BAE^  in  .1945  hed  teken  on  the  miaaion  bf  prapering  fqr  chengea  in  poat-War  agricUltUrie. 
The  BAE  produced  a  so-called  "converaibn/program  for  the  cotton  South,**  which  vpu Id  have 
da-emphaaiaed  cbtton^-divaraifiad  Southern  egricUlture»  end  would  heve  provided;  induatrial 
job  trairiing  ao  that 'those  moving  out  of  Southern  agriculture  could  find  vbr)c  neerjby* 
This  plan  waa  labeled  e  *'aociaiiatic"  Scheme  at  that  time  by  moat  cotton  Congreaamen** 
Midwestern  Republicena  joined  in  dcmariding  thet  the  BAE  be  diaciplined;    Secretery  of 
Agriculture  Clinton  Andcraon  thar^  reorganizad  the  BAE  iri  accord  with  the  ed vice  of 
Representativa^  Jamie  Whit  tan  <p.,  MSa.}.^-   The  BAE  loat  ita  misaibti  or  rural/development 
and  alao  loat  moat  of  ita  diatinguished  peraonnei^    Corigreaaman  Vhittenta  advice  was  to 
be  epplied  henceforth,  aa  ha  reminded  Secretery  of  Agricul.tUra  OrviUa  Freeman  in  IHU 
Ha  aaid  to  Freeman  at  that  time,  **!  would  aay  for  the  recor^het  in  paat  yeera  we  hed 
fome  problema  with  the  old  Bureeu  of  Agricutturel  EcoriptiXca-    kt  one  time  some  of  theii^  ' 
aocial  atudiaa  and  other  thinga  were,-  to  aay  the  leeat>  not  Vary  popular  up  at  thia 
level.    It  looked  to  Ua  ai  if  thoae  things  were  getting  over  into  the  policy  fi^ld,  that 
parhapa  aoma  undue  influence  waa  axerciaed  on  actiori  programs  by. the  theorlata  arid 
economic  groupa.    It  reached  the  point  where  it  wea  extremely  ^difficult  for  the  Bureau 


♦Richard  S.  Kirkendell,  Sociel  Scientiata  and'^erm  Politica  in  the  Age  of  Rooaavelt 
(Columbia,  Miaaourit  Univaraity  o£  Miaaouri  Praaay  pp.  i^M^S. —  — '.  
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of  ^rleultural  Eeonoalcs  to  ga^  propar  financing  through  ttia  Consrass.    I'don't  ntan 
that,  that  will  b«  the  axpatUne*  In  tha  .future,  and  X  don*  t  say'  It  in  any  way  to  upsat  - 

-ypUr  plan*  at  ail;  But  it  la  Always  gbod  for  all  of  Hi  tQ  read  history.  Hsy  I  itisgast  ; 
thar  raadihg.  ii  littlfPnistory  nicht  kaap  our  n«y^  buraau^in  the  proper  field  oif  actl^ityr  ' 
if  ttje  feelings  o£  Coh|ress  ere  like  they  were  some  yeere  eKO.*^** 

This  continuing  entlpe thy  towerd  more  cOmprehensire  perspectives  oh  rurel  Anerlce 
Wee  rkveeled  ^  h'earln|s  on  funds  for  rurel  development  reseerch  during  the  pes t  three 
yeers*.   During  1970  ehd  1971  sevetel  members  of  the  House  Approprietions  Committee  urged 
'the  CSRS  to  ebendonefforti  to  do  rurel  development  rescerch.    They  argued  generelly^ 
that  such' etudles  ere  inef feet ive,»  and  money  can  be  spent  better  In  reseerch  on  natutel 
sciencee.    Congressmen  Hark  Andrews  (B.,  M.D.)  specif i^elly  suggested  thet  reseerch  W 
sunf lovers  wee  e  better  stretegy  for  rural  development  in  North  Dekote  then  rUral  develop-^ 
merit  reseerch  per  se.    He  wes  perticulerly  concerned  thet  funds  might,  be  spent  for 
economiets  end  spclologiets  frooi  the  Best  who  would  come  in  to  proyide  advice  on  North 
Dekote.^In  1970,  the  Hdun  Approprietions  Committee  refused  t6  epprove  a  $3  million 
request, for  rurel  development  funds,  the  reeeon  baing,  according  (o  Representative 
Vhitten,  thet  the  Conmittee  believed  the  funds  could  better  be  used  for  rurel  weter  end 
sewer  fee  Hi  ties.    At  the  heerings,  Cpngressmen  Whitten  told  nr.  Jqhn  D.  SuUivsn  of  CSRS, 
nwith  ell  due  4eference  to  the  reseerch  thet  you  do  end  the  fine  t^ulletine  thet  you 
publish,  (rural  people)  don*t  went  enybody  sending  them  eny  more  buUet^ins  right  now. 
They  don't  went  enybody  celling  meetings  end  offering  resolutionli.    If  the  folki  I  listen 
tb'bave  anything  to  say  ebout  it,,  whet  they  went  to  do, , if  I  understand  them  correctly, 
is  to  Iraprove.rurel  ereea  so  we  might  slow  down  some  of  this  movement  towerd  the  cities." 
Whitten  seid  he  preferred  to  Use  funds  for  rurel  electricity, >sewege  systems^  And  eid  to 

.rurel  industry.    Whitten  edded,       think  everybody  elreed/  knows  whet  to  do.  Unlese  you 
get  them  to  do  whet  you  elreedy  know  to  do^  X  donU  think  we  heed  some  more  enswers  when 


*tr.  .S»  House  Approprietions  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture,  Heertnge  on  Depertment 
of  Agriculture  Approprietions  for  1962  (1961).^  p.  70.  "     -  ~ 

*Atl«  S.  HbUse  Approprietions  ^UbCOtnnittee  on  Agriculture.  HeerlnesvOn  Depertment  of 
Agriculture  Approprietions  for  1971 .  (1970),  pert  2^  pp^  400-ft02t  end  Jieerings  on  Pepert* 
ment  of  Agriculture  Approprietions  for  1972.  (1971).  part  2,  pp.  581-34i> 
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>c  «on*t  us«  thi  aniwtri  if«  •Ixwdf  h«vt,  Thl  i  is  th«  tttton  thl«  Cowiittte 'ricocwended 
\«4tyMr~that  >pu  jforigd/thtst  atvrt  c<  itittri  wh«r«  yciU'  pUnnid  to  me«t  and  discusi 

you  wtr«  jSPing  to  do  td  rutfl  lift*^*^ 

The  reqti««i  Cor  ruKtl  dtvelopmtnt  fundi  wti  Mstpriid  by  the  Stn«tt  Appropriation* 
Subcotwilttee  fdr  Atricu\tUre.  .Th«  outcome  of  thti  lipp.rent  perioui  confliat- between  the 
D«pi|rtraent  of  A«ricultur«  tnd  ceruin  influ^ntiel  a»«Bb«t»  of  Contteii  doef  ■uuest  thtt 
the  political  environment  for  couprthtnsivt  tur«l  d«v«llopinent' re searth  h.i  chtngad  toint- 
whet,.: 

Effects  o£  Client  gomination  Ova r  the  Knowledge  Proceii 


There  is  obviously  so«cthinc  tP  be  seid 


for  externeL  controls  over  sqholere , such  as 


thoie  exercised  in  tha  above  conmants  by  jnemlers  pf *tha  Cdnfressional  Appropriations 
Cownlttaes,    Uft  albnei  pcholers  mltht  becotie  la«y,  or mUht  well  Amuse  themwlves  With 
really  Irrelevent  questions.    Parenthatlcallj ,  cilants  as  wall  as  scholar^  may  sometlues 
prefer  to  be  amused  rather  then  Informed/  lll;e  the  queen  who  seeks  ayjumlhts  over  which 
drass  sha  looTu^'-best  In.  PoUtlcUns  have  for  teneicetlons  seamed  to  atijoy  lamrned  delates 
on  whether  the  ^lectoral  college  should  be  modified  or  j|bollshed.     ,  ^ 

There  is  ueually  much  to  be  seld  eMi»sfe  external  controls  iAifji  th**  objective  of 
these  cbntrPls  Is  to  make  knowledge  aarva  nejcrow  spiclal  interenfes*    Tha  Impact  of  such 
control  mltht  be  to  fprca  rasaarch  into  e  stktps  quP  parspactlve,  as  in  the  case  of 
cotton  textile  reseetch  within  tha  AtrlcultuVai  Research  SarVUe*    The  ARS  has  tVfused'to 
experiment  with  synthetic  blends  because  the  sole  aim  of  the  cotton  research  progtem  wa^ 
to  maximize  use  of  cotton*** 

Over  ti?mc,  of  course,  subatantUl  cliet^ta  such  as  the  federal  tovamment  and/or  a  v 
major  economic  Interest  ean  reduce  the  vlslojn  of  a  whole  academic  discipline.  Ovat  tlma»  tha 
axarclae  o^  cansorihip  on  one  hand  yhlla  of^erlnc  a  carrot  on  the  6that  may  Infect  som6  of 
tha.bast  and  freest  products  of  a  discipline*    An  example  Is  Iffarbld  Bralm/ar*a  teceht 


*U.  S*  Hbusa  Appropriations  Subcomnittea  on  Agriculture*  Haerlnjs  on  Paper tmant  of 

Agriculture  Aotiroprlations  for  1972  fl97iV.  batt  2.  PP.  563-564v 

**U« Hpusa  Appropriations  Subcommittee  dn  Agriculture,  Heerlngs  Pn  Peper tmant  of  ^ 
AgrltfuUure  Approjiriatlons  for  1^70  (1969),  part  ly  pp^  72-73* 
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booX  deal  ins  vith  tH«  tfiomt  tnjoyt^  by  p«rtlclpiint«4n  Ufa  f  am  itbiiQwy^A  In  this  iobk 
th«  iMtlioir  filled  •v«ri  to  dttcuitrttm  Wotjtw  th*y  pittldljiinti  in  tht  firm 

•tonomft  and  waa  ^fcaidok^  rtltvant  to  thaai?   Ctrttinly«  hf  aAldf  atid  h«  waa  at  a  Idaa  to 
txplaln  th«  o»iaiion»  axeai^t  that  cirUct  wrltinsa  on  tha  fara  aconony  had  alad  axcludad 
'^arii  vorkara«'  .    '  •. 

Pathapa  it  ia.  too  aaajr  to  bUm«  cllahta  for  tha  fact  that  Urea  araaf  of  tha  rliral 
landacapa  hava  bfan  (poorly  coyarad  by  rural  raaaarch  Ihatltutlohi^  but  tha  laaua  ahould 
bt  aquaraly^  confronfcad  bx  any  croup  whoaa  miialon  la  to  study  rural  davalopmant* 

Cllinta  havt  particularly  diapoUrasad  the  production  of  policyoriantad  raaaarch* 
farhapa  tM  raaaona  tot  thia  Wara  indicated  In  the  caae- study  above*    Xti.l965  a  special  . 
teak  force  df  the  Cooperative  State  Research  Services  headed  \iy  Pr*  Gcorit*  Brownltis  fbUnd 
that  the  USDA  and  CSKS  vere  dolns  little  research  on  social^  econ6miC|  and  human  aspects 
of  rural  Affler lea »  and  called  for  inorc.    Subsequently  J*  Patrick  Hadden  noted  five 
problem  areas  on  which  research  was  needed/  Inctudins  *fnieetlnc  the  houeins  needs  of  rural 
'  famlltee.*'   Madden  listed  five  tyges  of  publle  policy  rasearch ^needed -on  these  problem 
arcas»   His^lst  Includes  the  followlhci    <1)  determine  the  exlStlbK  eltuatlon^  Ijieludlns. 
<i<>icription  of  the  tercet  populatloni  (2)  analyse  relevant  fortes  Implnslncy  and  aetlmate 
causal  relations^  O)  study  the  effects  of  current  Intervention  ptocramsi  (A)  evaluate 
potentiel  InnoVatloris  in  Intaryentlon  prdcraffls>  usliic  pilot  studlesf  (5)  pull  together 
Ihformatloh  and  make  It  accessible  to  policy  makers|  (6)  Madden  also  emphasized  using 
techniques  to  make  knowledge  accessible^  and  this  Is  Hated  here  as 'the  sixth  type  Qf 
research*  c  ,      .>■'".  "      ■  ♦ 

There  follow  two  analyses  which  inlght  Indicate  how  well  we  are  doing  In  towe  end  In 
the;  nation  in  addressing  oui^selvas  to  rural  policy  research  priorities*    One. measure  of 
federal-supported  reiearch  on  housing  under  1970  projects  natiom}lde  uses  Maddcn^s 
categories,  and  the  other»  an  analyais  Of  research  publications  In  tows  Staters  Bulletins^ 

— — ^  V'    ' •■■  * 

""'♦Freedom  ai/d  the  Economic  Organ IsatlonS  of  Atrlciilture  (Urbanat    University  of 
Illinois  Frass»  196»*  ^ 
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•  •      •■•  ,       -       '     ■    '  .■ 

SpceUl  Reports^  loW«  P«riii  Scltnce  «nd  gitni  gollcy  Forua,  usts  th»  cUtaif ic«tion»  of 

rcstsrchiliiplbytd  lb/ €SK 

Rtsorch  iubUcti  'for  hbuilnt  ,rcnircK-ji*ti6nwldc  «ft  suMurlstd  in  T«bU  1*  Oufc 
of  thf  total  of  71  projtcts  listtd  undfer  HlfA.ftOl  (housing)  for  lAlch  som  dtscviption 
V«s.  prbvldtdt  3$  of  this t  could  bt  pl«i|d  in  >f«ddtn*s  catigorlti*    Hovtvtr  thtst  36' 
projects  Account td  for  only  ont-fifth  of  tH^/tot«l  rtstarch  man-yttrs*    O^htr  rtscarqli 

«de«lt  vlth  ttchnicfl  tsptcts  of  eoiastructioTt  lind  «alnttn«nct*    Policy  rtstarch  projects 

'  ■  »      '  Y*  '  ■     •     '  •  .  •  .  •  ■ 

vert  mainly  d^alinc  vith  tht  situation  and  itH  causts  rathtr  than  vlth  prograots  or  .' 

•  •  -     ■  /•N  .         »  -. 

'rtncdlts*.  /    •  \  *■ 

For  vhoa  wtrt  thtst  f indtn/^s  inttndtd}    ^ipc^a  la&st  rtstarch  in  man-ytars  Vss  concarnad. 
with  ttchnical  asptcts  of  constru(;ti<{n  or  «ain^iutnct  of  proptrty^  tht  principal  usti;^a. 
prtsUmably  wtrt  th^t  vho  construct  or  iiialntain*(tousts^  including  archlttcts^  buildtrs^ 
and  strvict  Indus tr its*    Ho  oqt  ttsttd«  tht  propoipl^ion  that  tcono«lts  achltvtd  in  tht 
construction  of  houses  will  bt  passtd  along  to  th^  consuiMri.   GonsuiMr  Inttrtsts  wtrt  » 
rartly  mtntiontd  in  tlit  progrtSs  r sports*  - 

Centrally  sptsking^  no  user  was  specified  it)^  loost  of  the  other  projects  not  dealing 
with  technical  aspects*    tt  wAs  difficult  to  know^  f^t  exatsple,  who  would  l>e  the  user  or  . 
recipient  ol  new  information  sbout  relationships  ^y^en  socio-aeonqmic  characteristics 
of  residents  and  the  quality  of  their  housing*   Thl'a  l^nformatibn  might  be  used  in  program 
development,  hut  it  Wss  not  ususlly  addressed  to  me^hqds  of  administering  programs  or  . 
other  causes  directly  subject  to  administrative  co;itr()lsv    tn  sunutryv  most  housing 
research  war  not  intended  for  the  benefit  of  consumers  (^Irectly,  or  for  policy  makers* 
Rather  It  was  pointed  toward  use^hy  the  housing  industry^  or  to  be  incorporated  into  a  , 
larger j^dy  of  sociological  knowledge.  * 

Iowa  State  research  published  in  its  own  outlets  i^'  fusMarised  in  table  2«  This 
table  categories  publicationa  according  0d  the  comprehiinsiye  scheme  used  by  CSRS**U5DA*  .  . 
It   provides    a      basis  for  comparing  the  dlstrihutlon  q(  1(pWa  State  output  over  the 
past  decade  with  the  distribution  under  1970  research' proj^^^s  atrqsS  the  nation*   Frori  ' 
this  comparison  it  appeara  that  sponsorsd  research  at  tow|  i^^at^  has 'been  more  oriented 
towards  the  problems  of  people  in  cOimunities  than  natlonwidV  agricultural  res^arth 
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e«lrtnd«r  1^70* 


M«dd«g  fubllc  ^PoUcy  CatagorUa** 


Sltuttlon  / 

-  12 

* 

"  2* 

Cauiat         ■        '  ^ 

.Ctirraat  :^rbgrjuM 

1 

Innov«tiont  ; 

4 

5. 

Synthaiia  of  fjtndiiiga. 

2 

CMMmlca^ton  to  dteliion 
makara  * 

_2 

.  Subtotal 

Tachnlcal  Flndlnta 

7*  Conatruetion 
'tir.  faraaiba 
9  a  Maiotafl.anca 


Ho*  of 
frbjatta 


IS 
3 


24 


Man^Yaara 


6,4 
SO 
•4 


.5 


U»6 


52,6 


^Oartvad.  from  Infonutlon  In  anr  Jal^^ro|raaa  'taport 
Patrleic  Maddant 

1*  Datartiina  tha  «xtating  Kttuiltlony  including  daajctipUon  of  tha  targat 

population,  ,  • 

1.  Analyaa  ralavunt  forcaa  inpj  ngj(ng>  aiid  aatiwata  tituajfl  rilationa, 
3«  StMdy'tha  affaeta  of  currant  intaryintion  progranf* 
4,  evaluata  potanti#l  innovatic  rti  in  intarvantion  progtMMy  ualtig  pilot 
atudii^a*' 

Maka  it  accaaaibla  to  policy  Makata 
4»  Uaa  t^«ht)lq)^aa  to  Maka  knovildg*  iccaaiibla, 

from  '^Social  thanga  in  Fublie  A>llcy  in  Hutal  AiNrieaf  Pa^  and  Raaaarch  Haadr 
for  tha  W70<a,»  Aaarican  Joutnal  o f  4 ri cultural  gQoftowlca  (May,  1»70),  pp, '30e-3l4. 
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proJtct«itv^n.|n  1976.   tHif  luy  txpltln^vhy^  rtitavch  activity  at  Iowa  Statt  li  ofttn 

,   cTtl^d.at  6on^l^V*aiottal'h«arl.nfi  a«  llluitratlvt  6f  ntw^VJtctlvta  in  atricultural  raiaarch.' 

■■.'*••        }  '        ^      ■         '■-■''.'*  » 

Which  CUtnti?  /  . 

My  irUacualion  of  tlltnt  r«latlonihli)i(  up  to  thia  point  hai  atretiad  tha  Itnpact  of  ^ 
*.  olf^nta  upon  v^arch  orientatSoji.  Vhat  I  havt  Mtant  to  ai^haaljeiti.  howavar^  la  that  our 
1  raaaatch  wiU  ttnd  to*«*lnj^aad  Miito-havt  apacl£lc  uaara^  an4  va  vlll  Uiualty  looK  to  thaat 

uaara  for  raso\ircai  to  contlnua  raaaarch.    Tharafovt  %m  ihould  aadc  out  eUtht  ralatldn-* 

*  shipa  that  parmit  ua  to  do  i^aaaatch  vhlch  wa.  think  to  ba  vorthwhilr,  and  that  provlda 
ab««  aaauranea  that  9lianta  viU  linpla«ant  our  findiofi  ^n  *  cdnatructtva  manniir. 

Parhapa  tha  tdaal  cliant  waa  tha  f irat  ont  to  bg  aarvad  by  acricultural  raaaarch** 
tha  accraaatvc  farmara  vlio  in^adiataly  put  rcaaarch  f  ^ndingt  to  «rork«    In  tha  atru((le 
of  *Mn  acajlnat  natute  thara  waa  at  that  tima  Ijtttla  political  odn{llc-t,  and  in  any  caag 
fariMt*  than  had  hi(h  atatua  and  tnoufh  powat*    But  tha  atr^taty.oi^  aarvini  auccaaaful 
farmara  wora  thin«.aa  f atiiMra ^bacana  laaa  conatructlva  in  t^a  aocial  arana,  laaa  povarful 
J  in  political  and  laaa  naadful  of  public  ra^rch,  ^  '    ^  ■ 

Kural  raaaarch  inatitutionairacantlfy -both'atad  by  tha  quaation  of  aquity  both  with 
raapact  to  tha  diatril^tion  of  iraaourcaa  canarally  and  tha  distribution  of  hilhafita  from 
•thair  own  raaaarch  fifidinta^  ara  aaakinc  to  aarva  a  rAthat  ntw  troup  of  cl.ianta—tha 
rural  diaa4)rantat*<^»        hava  littla  political  powar^  tota  of  incipiaxit^pfbaition 
•inctudinc  that  (anaratad  by  thair  own  aaHfoconcapt,  and- who  do  not  appaar  at  tha  dooratap 

*  waitinc  for  I'aaaarch  outputa.  ^ 

.  Kural  davalopiitant  aa  a  naw  Miaaion  doea^offar  tha  poaaibltlty  of  naw  potantial  ■ 
cllantil^and  tht  poaaiblUty  of  achiavtnc  a  haUnca  aiaonc  po^aibly  coaipatitive  intaraata. 
'Yat  aoma  iht^araata  no  doubt>wiU  be  mora  poaaataiva  than  otharai  i^nd  praaant  cllanta 
alraady  Incliidi  Induattian  whoaa  racial  l«f»acta  ara  Undar  aharp  ^criticism,  and  alio 
'  Intranaigant  tovammanti  and  buraaucraciga* 

ttural  davaloptnant  offari  an  opportunity  for  what  Harold  Maiwall  haa  caltad, 
**configuratlva  thlnkiniv*'  which  in  ^haaa  timaa  nyiy  ba  a  faaaibla  atratagy  for  aoiaa 
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v«s«Arch«rti  and  t  grind  lUufBhi  fot^^iLtU*   UtiiwU,  itt  an  artlcit,  *'fxom  rra|wjnta'tion 
to  Conflguratton,**  aay*  that  tht  kind  of  •p«ciall«td  ^lacaMtal  knowltdgt  that  haa  b««n 
productd  until  ftctntly  haa  lant  Itaalf  altMtt  by  Ita  naturt  foV  uif  by  aptclal  inttrtatai. 
Inditd  Usfvall  la  ganarally  cynical -mboUt  tht  Iwpact  of  past  knovltdga,  stating  that 
"tht  institution*  of  var  and  oXlfatchy  prtdati  siodtm  sclsnct  and  acholarsblp»  and  it  Is  . 
noifth  rtlttratlng  that  thus  far  thty  havi  capturtd  scltnct  a'nd  scholarship  for  thalr 
sptclal  coDcams*"*  lut  U%tw«ll  contUUtd*  «Thtr«^rt  ^grounds  for  suggastlng  that  thast 
rtfults  art  tawftorary*  not  ptnwintnt,  and  that  tht  lnttllt«tual  prtr«<)uisltts  for 
dlfftrtnt.tfftcts  art  jpt«ading«  'In  btlattd  payallal  to  tht  vultlplylng  nttwork  of 
inttrAtdlarits  Is  vhat  nay  bt  calltd  tht  counttt-offtnslvt  of  conflguratlvt  thlnktrs,»*** 
What  Easwtll  Is  saying,  as  I  undtratand  bin,  Is  th^at  tht  philosophical  approach  vhlch 
prtctdtd  thf  capacity  to  product  tmplrlcal  knowltdgt^  Is  09W  aiadt  possiblt  again,  in  our 
ti^lrical  tgtfby  vtrtut  of  tht  l«provt'H'syitt«a  of  knovUd^t  production*,  Htw  Inttgtitlvt 
thtorttlcal  approichasi  tht  high  spttd  cowputtr,  and  tht  apptaranct  df  a  ftw  oonfltutatlvt 
thinktrs  havA  stt  tht  stagt^  according  to  Usswtll.-  thtst  ntir  davtlopMtnts  allov  ^'a 
contaxtual,**  siultl-valutd  point  of, tflfw  to  pasa  from  fantaay  and  txhortatlon  to  ratllty*** 

But  tvtn  on  this  ntw  plant  pVoblaws  rtawln.    Lassutll^s  luln  conctrn  Is  vhtt^r 
accass  to  tht  mtans  of  information  will  bt  optn  to  all  pattlclptnts*   ^pt  will  txlstlng 
ollgatchlta— soma  highly  cOACtiftratcd,  aomt  rclatlvtly  dlsptrsftd««Malntaln  ^Mnettaat 
tht  degrtt  of  tht It  tfftctWt  monopoly  of  knoWltd^ttf  agitation,  authority,  and  control? 
Via  they  capturt  conflguratlvt  thinking  for  syattms  of  non-shartd  powar?^***  ' 

Jn  the  last  analySla,  rural  dtVtlopMnt  dots  offtr  opportunit(ti  for  rtshaplng  our 
,  client  rtlatlonshlps,  jind  may  tvtn  pttmlt  new  inttgrativt  approtcl^a.   ly  ,tht  aamt 
toktn  It  ia  a  tlnt  for  being  aleri  to  the  diingera  of  client  relationships.    ♦<How  do  you  ^ 
stick  your  bead  into  the  Uon*s  mouth,**  someone  asked  the  Hon  tifffHirt  and  he  raplied, 
*^ty  carefully.**  We  should  deal  wltti  our  tllenta  in  llke^  M«ntiAf«  ^ 

★Harold  Ustwcll,  **Protii  fratmentatlon  to  Configuration,**  in  Follcy  Sciences' (December, 
lf7l),  VoU  2,  Ho»  A,  p#  442. 

♦★Ibid. 

■   ■       •  5  . 

***Ibld.*  p*  445. 
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fxohX^m  of  Cowminlctttng  riadlngt 

tloiii,  at  ooursft  trt  dtngtro^uf^but  llon  tMMrs  could  not  be  without  thcut.  R«it^tchtrs 
n««d  uscrSf  tnd  y«  cm  only,  MphttUt  hy  vy  ot  illustration  h%fp  t\\^  iiiportam;*  of 
d«v*|oping  th«  fint  trt  of  cultiyctiiig  end  using  uttrt*  ^  ^  ^ 

U   Nottf  for  txMpUt^  that  tht  typical  pollticicn  it  •  lavycr,  end  ci  cueh  hit 
tttj:  of  validity  Ig  likely  to  b«  cxtfrnal  rtthtr  th«n  inttmcl-«hc  ciki  vhcthct  «  tcrgtt 
grou(f  is  likaly  to  bt  l«prtifttd  with  certain  findings.   He  is  ilsO  more  likely  to  pttUt  - 
M  singU  vtlid  ctst  ovtr  gtnttillMtiotu- based  pi\  cnaonyMoUe  esses  such  es  those  '* 
proceeding  fro*  eurveys  e^  census  dete*  ^  \ 

1»   Consider  elso  thet  it  matters  eltpgether  whether  a  lubject  hei  sellence.   The  ' : . " 
proceii  of  popUlatixing  e  subject  ii  usueliy  distesteful  to  icholera,  which  ipeens 
tescerchers  luy  rerely  be  able  to  control  the  tiwlng  for  consideretion  of  probleeui. 

3*   Consider  thet  we  indeed  eppreciete  groupe  end  Individuals  who  ere  willing  to 
test  our  hypotheses  on  theiuelves*  An  espetielly  close  xeletionship  must  be  developed 
with  perties  who  ere  esked  to  inveet  their  own  tiaie  end  fortunes  in  experitMinting  with 
oiir  idees. 

4.  There  ere  verious  levels  of  sophlsticetlon  at  which  reseerch  jfindlngrcan  be 
coftiMjniceted*    Presumably  the  Governor 's  Office  o^  Plenning  end  Progrannlng  cen  ec^ept 

e  higher  level  of  eo«plexity  than  cen  e  group  of  legisletori  or  a  g^vemor^s  assistant^ ^ 
or  an  anateur  orgenicatlon  representing  certein  citizens'.    Xf  possibUf'  i^eseercherc 
should  suvely  be  prepered  to  provide  eceepliabU  presentetlons  et  ell  of  these  levels* 

5.  The  question  ea  to  where  to  wake  reseerch  input*  for  turel  deVelop«int  is  reelly 
too  complex  for  a  specific  ehswer.   Unfortunately^  the  entwer  depends  highly  on  the 
ctrciMwUneea.   tfe  cen  only ^relse  the  image  of  the  *<«ultiple*crecka4**  denoting  thet  on  a 
given  proHim/Miny  decisii»n  erWtes  perticipete,  end  nil  heve  some  iinpecti  end  ,«o«e' heva  * 
a  vete«   The  best  stretegy  ia  to  touch  all  the  bases-* the  poUtieel. perties,  the 
tegtaletbre  end  other  eletited  office  holders^  the  buteaucreti  et  eech  ieval,  thi^mediei 
the  prlvete  groups.   K  hopeless  ettetegy,  by  centres t,  la  to  produce  a  food  research 
bulUtin  end  mail  it  third  clees  to  librertee  end  eolleeguca.  . 
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iRMMrehtra  «rt  uiidtritiniUbty  r«tucUnt  ta*  btcofMt  pt^dUtty  but  if  vc  itmU/  «rt 
.  vitK  out  ptgductv,  tbtn      pmit  at«lc  t;9  bMopt  «t  Utit  «i  thorouih  In  ccHtVlnt 

i«U«iitt  f«r  problMii  «'nd  mrtiKii      our  f Indintt  «■      art  in  eonductlnf  th«  r«st«toh 


Th«  «uthot  wiahti  to  ickhovttdtp  tht  «iAiit«nct  of  City  >)4ytr  in  th«  anaiyfllt  of 
Iowa  8t«t«  pubUcAtions*  , 
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^  •  ■    ■    ■  ■ 

THE  FREEJVIAN  ADMINISTRATION 

AND  THE  POOR 


In  May  an4  jfimc  of  1968  a  wccks-long  demonstration  took  place  outiide  the 
United  Sutcs  Department  of  Apiculture,  It  was  one  manifestation  of  the  Poor 
People's  campaign,  and  it  came  on  the  heels  of  Washington**  major  slum  riot* 
Most  of  thedemonstrators  were  black,  and  poor, 

.  This  was  a  most  awkward  confrontation  for  the  liberal  leadership  of  the  USDA, 
The  managers  of  the  Poor  Pcople^s  campaign  were  not  there  to  plead  the  cause* 
of  civil  rights,  but  rather  to  bring  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrviUe  Frecman*s 
att<»i^on  the  victims  of  departmental  policies.  In  1967  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Rurat  Poverty  had  said  "This  nation  has  been  largely  dblivious  to 
these  14  million  impoverished  people  left  bdhto  in  nural  America . .  ♦  Instep 
of  combating  low  incomes  of  rural  people  [agricultural  programi]  have  heliijfa 
to  create  wealthy  landowner!  while  bypa^ing  the  ruralpoor."^  "Major  programs 
have;  been  discriminating  against  the  poor  farmers  since  the  I93Q's/*  wrote 
Charles  Hardin  for  theNational  Advisory  CJommissibn  on  Food  and  Piber,  and  he 
added,  "Who  will  estimate  the  cost  to  the  ideals  that  are  supposed  to  make  this 
country  great 

The  USDA's  major  benefits  went  mainly  to  those  with  "viable**  commercial 
_Jkrms  ($10,000  or  more  ih  sales),  which  included  only  about  one  percent  of  all 
Negro  .farmers.5  Farm  workers,  as  contrasted  with  farm  oiwicrs  and  farm 
operators,  received  virttially  jiq  benefits  from  the  Department  of  Agricultwc, 
which  meant  that  most  Modcau'-Americans  were  left  out  In  addition  to  class 
and  occupational  discrimination^  according  to  careful  observers,  ftere  existed 
explicit^  pervasive,  and  unremitting  race  discrimination^  both  in  employment 
and  in  services  provided*  , 

^  Leaders  of  the  Poor  Peoplc*s  campaign  had  a  gut-awareness  of  this  record,  as 
indicated  in  their  demands  for  an  end  to  big  fanner  subsidieit,  for  loans  to  smalt ; 
farmer  cooperatives,  for  improvements  in  farm  laborers*  bargaining  position, 

Don  F.  Hadwiosr  u  Frofesfor  of  Polldcal  Science  at  town  State  Univenlty.  This  article  was  lint 
presented  ss  a  paper  at  a  Joint  senion*  of  the  Agricultural  Hlitory  Society  and  the  Anieri<An 
Historic«IAiiocUtioninWMh{ngton,D.C.on20]>»^ 

1.  thi  Picpli  Lift  JMtinit  Report  by  the  PraJdcnt's  Nstiontl  Adviiory  Ck>mmijiloti  oa  Rural 
Poverty  (Wiuhlngton,  D,C.^  G.P.O.,  Sept.  1967),  p.  ix. 

2*.  Charld  M.  Harding  iW  4tul  Mtr  in  thi  Natiotf  s  PclUics,  vol  3  of  the  Technical  Papen  (or  the 
National  Advisory  Commbilon  onFoodandFlber  (Waihlhgto«ip.C.  :G.P,0.,  Augult  1967},p.  Id. 
•3.  Of 868,906  farmers  with  sales  of  $10,(K)0  or  more,  7,036  were  nonwhite  operators  liVlngin  the 
South,  according  to  U.S.  iDeipartment  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  C3cttiuJ,  /Pd?^  UJ$.  CfnmqfAgrkul" 
/Mr#,voL2,chap.^,table25;andchajp.8,tabIe26. 
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iiid  for  utiplcmenUtion  of  the  recommendations  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  Bi^t  the  protracted  demonstrations  at  the  USDA  were  intended  to 
center  attention  on  the  hunger  issue.  Presumably  Reverend  Ralph  Abemathy 
and  other  leaders  felt  the  hunger  problem  was  most  urgent  and  most  salient 
They  believed  Freeman  had  the  power  to  provide  immediate  substantial  relief 
and  that^  since  he  was  a  liberal^  he  could  be  persuaded  to  do  so.  They  were 
wrong.  \       .  '  ' 

Control  over  the  programs  at  issue  lay  not  mainly  with  Freeman  but  with 
senior  members  of  three  committees  of  the  Conjgress.  The  agriculture 
conamittees  of  both  houses,  and  the  Agriculture  Subcommittee  of  the  gpusc 
Appropriations  Committcc.  had  been  headed  for  many  year?  by  southerners 
representative  of  the  w^te^r  aristocracy^  and  of  the  commercial  '  farmer 
dass.  that  had  emerged  in  all  great  agricultuj^  i:egions  in  the  past  three 
decades.  .^^  *  » 

The  rural  achievers  who  captured  the  econoriiic  benefits  of  new  technology 
were  also  competent  to  bend  government  to  thdfr  ends.  Government  provided 
them  bargaining  power  vis-&**vit  other  segments  of  the  economyi  and  gave  them  a 
control  over  their  workers  which  was  quite  extraordinary  for  the  times.  In- 
advertently falm  programs  hastened  the  delnise  of  the  noncommerdal  farmer 
competitors.  Yet  the  direct  and  indirect  subsidies  to  the  rural  minority  of  com- 
merdal  farmers  were  justified  to  the  natiozi  as  based  on  the  needs  of  all  rural 
people.  "It  am't  the  fint  time  somebody  has  been  used,"  said  a  USDA  oflSgal, 
but  American  history  probably  rcvcab  no  more  flagrant  example.  A  measmle 
:  of  how  well  the  system  had  sodalized  its  fxmctionitries  was  Freeman's  statement 
scolding  the  Poor  People's  leaders  for  criticizing  acreage  subsidy  programs: 
"When  the  farmer  loses,"  he  explained,  "it^s  the  poor,  small  farther  who  sufTcrs 
moit."^  .   \  ^  I 

Substantial  efibrts  to  help  the  "forgotten  man"  were  simplyNnotrolcrated, 
although  the  USDA  has  never  been  without  a  casual  sprinkling  of  token  projects. 
The  dvil  rights jrcvolution  expend  the  severe  dass  discrimination  which  both 
Negroes  and  poor  whites  had  experienced,  and  emphasized^  the  Jim  Crow 
practices  under  which  Negroes  alone  had  suflTcrcd^ 

JHi«J^partmcnt  of  Agriculture  had  indeed  gprown  up  white,  like  most  Ameri- 
ybm  instittl^wis.  On  the  race  issue  it  was  rural  southern  white,  because  federal 
/  policy  for  eadi  of  the  great  agricultural  regions  had  been  written  largdy  by  its 
own^  representatives,  an^  few  black  people  farmed  outside  the  South.  Black 
colleges  and  black  extension  workers  existed  mainly  to  permit  an  easy  exclusion 
ofbladci  from  the  regular  system. 

'  In  Freeman's  time  the  phalanx  of  southerners  dominating  each  congressional 
agriculture  committee  wished  to  use  the  resources  and  jurisdiction  of  their 
federal  agency  to  resist  the  dvil  rights  revolution,  j(nd  ako  to  resist  nriost  aspects 
of  the  anti-poverty  programs.  Even  the  domestic  food-assistance  programs  were 
to  h^md  only  to  dispose  of  farm  surpluses,  to  maintain  a  compliant  and  low-cost 
work  force,  and  to  bai^in  for  urban  votes  on  farm  bills.  This  intent  is  re;yealed 


4*  Uttcriirom  Frccmtn  to  Rcvcrcsadf  Ralph  Abemathy,  23  Ma^  1 968,  copy  In  USDA  hlitory  fllci. 
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in  a  statement  by  Jamie  Whittcn,  Chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcomnuttee^  speaking  during  the  Benson  era: 

I  am  now  of  theopimon  that  the  only  way  that  wc  can  get  the  Department  to  move  fast 
.  enough  to  ptotect  the  farm  prices  and  the  income  of  the  farmer  is  once  again  to  transfer 
Section  32fmids5  to  the  school  lunch  program  sp  that  they  will  have  to  use  thcm.^ 

Ten  years  later  House  Agriculture  Committfie  mepiber  Paul  Jones,  from 
Missouri's  cotton  boot  heel,  voiced  his  and  his  chairman's  warning  against' 
making  concessiot^  to  the  Poor  People's  campaign  : 

The  thing  is,  as  Mr.  Poage  jsaid  this  mornings  there  are  people  like  that  big  buck  down  at 
the  city  who  said  that  he  went  to  the  sof call'eE  resurrection  city  to  ^^t  away  from  that 
;  shovel.  \^fcll,  I  am  getting  tired  of  that,  myself 

Orvill^  Freeman  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  might  at  some  point  have 
challenged  these  men  pri  these  issues*  But  President  Kennedy's  &st  instm 
to  him  were  *'Plac5itc  them,"  because  Kennedy  needed  southern  congressional  . 
iyptes  on  matters  of  higher  priority  than^agricultural  reform.  At  a  crucial  moment 
years  later^  Freeman  got^™ilar  orders  fr^ 

.:  Freeman  moved  right  at  the  beginning  to  gain  the  complete  confidence  of 
Allen  EUendcr,  a  segregationist,  conservative  Democrat  from  Louisiana,  chair- 
inan  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  ;  moderate  l!)emocrat 
s|Iarold  Gooley,  chairmkn  of  the  House  A^pricuItUre  Committee;  and  Cooley's 
vice-chairman^  W.  R.  Poage  of  Texas,  an  outspoken  segregationist.  Freeman 
also  gained  and  maintained  a  good  relationship  with  Mississippi  Congressman 
Jamie  Whittcn,  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee j  who  Was  an 
opponent  of  race-mixing,  with  a  streak  of  jiatemaUsm.  With  support  frpm  these 
men  Freeman  achieved  a  major  objective  of  the  agriciifitinral  establishment- — 
controlof  the  surplus  which  had  accumulated  during  the  Benson  era. 

One  partial  solution  of  the  surplus  problem  was  to  send  large  amounts^  of 
.  commodkies  overseas  as  food  aid.  Overseas  shipments  in  1965Wd  1966  prevert-- 
ted  severiWamine  in  India,  with  yicalculable  benefits.  Freeman  weathered  severe 
criticism  from  producers  because  he  insisted  on  a  safe  margin  of  world  wheat 
supplies.    \  ■■  ^ 

•  Besides  preventing  famines  FreepiaCn  sought  developmental  uses  for  surpluses 
sent  abroad*  In  foreign  food  aid  Freeman  had  found  his  mission.  Victory  in 
[the  War  Against  Hunger]," lie  said,  ^-will  saS^ more  lives  thaii  have  beenilost 
in  all  the  wars  of  history."^.  But  at  home  there  were  new  moral  and  legal  cdm*- 
xnitments  that  certainly  posed  a  dilcErima  for  a  liberal  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

5.  Section  32  funds  aure  clenved  from  tariff  receipts  and.are  for  the  pvupose  of  increasing  the  use  of 
U.S#  farm  products. .      .  . 

6.  U^.S^  Qongress,  House,  ^Gommittee  on  Appropriations,  Z)f^ar/m^{  of  Agriculture  Appropriations  for 
rlP59,He(iringSyhc£orcaL  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  85th  Gong.,  2  sess., 
I958,p.l4ia.  ^ 

V  7i  U.S*  Gongress,  House,  Go:mrtiittcc  on  Agriculture,  Amend  ihe  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964^  HearingSj 
Jdth  Gong,,  2  sess.,  1968,  p.  1 1 . 

8.NickKQtz,i>/ rto£'fl/Prtfmt^w(EnglewoodGlifff,NJ,:Ihrcn^^^  1969)/pp.  147-92*  . 

9*  tJ.S.  Congress,  House,  Committee  on  Agriculture^  World  War  on  HungiTt:  Hearings,  89th  Gong., 
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whose  President  wished  the  USDA  not  to  antagonize  segregationists  aihd  con-  - 
sfciivativcs.  The  federal  govemtpent  had  diiscovered  the  "other  "Americans." 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  required  integratioii  in  agency  ejoiploy- 
ment  and  services.  In  1967  andi968  domestic  himger  became  a  majdr  issue.   '  . 

At  least  four  initiatives^seemed  in  order,  given  the  resources  of  tixe  Department,  ; 
and  the  needs  of  the  nation :  to  dciscribe  the  cpndidon^  of  poverty  in  rural  America  j 
and  cxperinaent  with  remedies;  to  seek  a  nlore  equitable  jdistribution  of  existing 
program  beneiSts;  *to  institute  racial  integfatipn  in  USDA  agencies  ^nd'scrviccs'; 
and  to  develop  adequate  family  food  assi§i^ce  aiict;  school  lunch  programsV 
What  Freeman  actually  did  in  each  of  these  areas  will  be  discussed,  beginning 
with  the  research  and  experimentation  initiative.  t 

To  gain  information  about  the  problems  of  rural  America^,  and  to  fiiid  solutions, 
was  a  mandate  of  the  Hatch  Act,  from  whose  subsidies  a  magnificent  research 
establishment  was  developed  in  the  land-grant  colleges  and  then  in  \he  USDA. 
The  Act  provided  for  research  on  "the  problems  of  algriculture  in  its  broadest 
aspects  and  such  investigations  which  have  for  their  purpose  the  development 
and  improvement  of  the  rural  home  and  rural  life,  and  the  maximum  contnbu- 
tion  of  agricultmreto  the  welfare  of  tjh^  consumer^  asiriay  be  deemed  advisable,  h 
having  due  regard  to  the  varying  conditions  and  needs  of  the  respective  states:  "^0 
For  more  than  half  a  century  since  theii,  ag[rieultural  research  has  beeh  "pragi 
matic,"  in  the  sense  that  it  has  operated  without  social  perspectives,  and  in 
response  to  bureaucratic  and  political  pressures. /The  research  product  was 
appraised  by  a  committee  of  insiders  in  1965.  They  fo^md  much  research  on 
agriculturalproduction,  and  little  on  rural  society.  » 

Public  agricultural  research  can  be  credited  in  lat^e  part  witii  the  abundant 
product  of  commercial  agriculture,  but  the  effects  of  technological  change  had  a 
dark  side  which  public  research  was  not  encouraged  to  observe.  Eflforts  to 
provide  an  honest  comprehensive  picture  ofrural  life  during  and  after  moderniz- 
ation, and  to  devise  programs  of  social  action — ^these  have  been  nipped  in*  the  ' 
bud.  A  short  history  of  these  efforts  is  n(wied  in  order  to  appreciate  Freeman's 
dilemma.  V 

During  the  New  Deal,  a  number  of  expemnental  programs  to  recognize  and 
help  the  rural  poor  were  developed  under  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 
The  FSA  was  dismembered  at  the  earliest  opportunity  by  wHtc  souffierners  in 
Congress  and  in  the  Fann  Bureau^  with  plenty  of  assist£uice  from  midwestem  . 
conservatives. f 2  Such  was  also  the  fate  of  land*Use  planning  committees  which 
were  supposed  to  become  a  means  by  which  rural  communities  could  plian  their 
own futures.  . 

No  less  a  threat  to  the  Sputh's  peculiar  institutions  was  the  tJSDA's  Jfureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  (BAE),  a  group  of  ambitious  social  scientiists,  headed 

10.  Quoted  in  Report  of  a  Study  sponsored  Jotnth/  by  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  ^ 
Colleges  and  UJS.  Dtpartment  of  Agricultuff,  A  National  Program  of  Research  for  Agriculture  (October-  ^ 
1966),  pp.  32-33. 

11.  ibid.,  pp.  55-57. 

12.  See  Grant  McC!onnell,  The  Declifie  of  Agrarian  Democracy  (Berkeley:  University  of  California 
Press,  1953),  and  Sidney  Baldwin,  Povtrty  and  Politics  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  CaroUnk 
Press,  1968). 


by  Howard  Tollcy,  whose  mission  in  I§45  was  to  prepare  for  changes  in  postwar 
Agriculture.  The  BAE  produced  a  so-called  "conversion  prbgrain  for  the  Cotton 
South,"  which  wotild  have  deremphasized  cotton,  diversified  southern"  agricul- 
ture, and  provided  job  training  for  industry^so  that  those  moving  out.of  southern 
-agriculture  could  find  work  nearby.^^'^pus  pl^  was  labeled  a  "socialistic" 
scheme  at  that  time  and  provoked  the  wrath  of  Representative  Whittcn  and  the 
other  cotton  congressmen.!*  Midwestern  Republicans  joined  them  in  demanding 
that  the  BAE  be  disciplined.  Secretary  Clinton  Audersbn  reorganized  the  BAE 
accord  with  the  advice  of  Representative  Whitten,  and  the  principals  in  that 
agency  fled  to  distingiushed  tareers  in  the  Universities  and  clsewhertf,  or  hunched 
down  in  the  USDA  bureaucracy.  Congressman  Whitten's  advice  was  to  be, 
applied  thenceforth,  as  he  reminded  Freeman  in  1961:  - 

I  would  say  for  the  record  that  in  past  years  wcEad  some  problems  with  the  old  B^^reau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  At  one  time  some  of  their  social  studies  and  other  things  were,; 
to  say  the  least;  not  very  popular  up  at  this  level.  It  looked  to  us  as  if  those  things  were 
getting  over  into  the  policy,  field,  that  perhaps  some  undue  influence  wis  cjcercised  on 
SM:tion  programs  by  the  theorists  and  ecoilomic  g^^  i 
It  readied  the  point  where  it  was  extremely  difficult  for  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  to,  get  proper  financing  through  the  Congress.  I  don't  mean  that  that  will  be 
the  experience  in  the  future,  and  I  don't  say  it  in  any  way  to  upset  your  plans  at  all.  But 
it  is  always  good  for  all  of  us  to  read  history.  May  I  suggest  that  reading  a  little  history  might 

;  keep  our  new  bureau  in  the  proper  field  of  activity,  if  the  feelings  of  Congress  are  like  they 

:  wcrcsomeyearsago.^5  ^  .      ■  ^ 

Whitten  and  associates  have  continued  their  role  as  research  chiefs,  overseeing 
a  federal-supported  establishment  that  includes  most  of  the  available  expertise 
on  rural  America.  ' 

Whitten  hais  ignored  requests  for  more  adequate  hiunan  nutrition  research. 
Vast  areas  of  the  rural  landscape  are  either  off-limits  or  are  covered  on  tiptoe, 
and  research  items  have  been  phrased  so  as  to  aVoid  committee  biases.  Questions 
which  were  politically  unresearchable  have  been  passed  over.  A  USDA  scholar 
recently  wrote  a  fine  book  on  the  freedoms  enjoyed  by  participants  in  the  farm 
ccoaomy.i^  Farm  workers  were  not  mentioned.  Was  "freedom"  relevant  to 
them?  Certainly;  and  the  author  was  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  omission,  only 
Z&bserving  that  earlier  writings  also  excluded farnj  workers. 

Directors  and  researchers  in  the  land  grant  college  experiment  stations  also 
moved  into  harmony  with  congressmen  and  local  potentates,  whose  desires 
were  often  interpreted  as  the  authentic  voice  of  "society."  Natural  scientists 
who  tended  to  dominate  the  experiment  stations  avoided  social  research  that 
might  embarrass  the  various  interests  that  supported  the  colleges.  Criticism  of 

13.  Richard  S.  Kirkendall,  Social  Scientists  and  Farm  Politics  in  thi  Agi  of  Roosevelt  (Gdumbia, 
Miisoiuri :  Univeriity  of  Missouri  Press,  1966),  pp.  227--28. 
U.Ibid.  , 

15.  U.S.  Ckmgrcss,  House,  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Department  t>f  Agriculture  Appropriations 
for  i962y  Hearings,  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  87th  Cong., 
i«iss.,I961,p.70.  ^  4 

16/ Harold  F.  Bteimyer,  Individual  Freedom  and  the  Economic  Organization  of  Agriculture  (Urbana; 
r'-  -0-*-of  Illinois  Press,  1965). 
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the  system  was  clearly  abeirant  DcHavior,  best  engaged  in  by  pseudonym,  as  ill 
tiiehook  Poor  Damn  JanetkA'^ 

The  USDA  and  the  experiment  stations  have  proved  that  much  first-rate 
research  can  be  done  in  an  atmosphere  of  censorship,  but  when  large  sectors  of 
reality  and  a  whole  race  of  people— even  a  whole  class  ^  of  people — ^are  given 
almost  no  research  priority  and  cannot  be  studied  objectively,  then  the  results 
of  such  research  cannot  be  the  basis  of  a  good  society. 

For  the  record,  there  were  a  tew  studies  and  surveys  of  social  conditions  in  rural . 
America,  begim  imder  Freeman,  adequate  in  term's  of  their  objectives.^?  These 
studies  produced  economic  data  crying  for  complementary  sociologica;!  data. 
They  provided  opportunities  for  analysis  and  needs  for  verification,  TKey  siso 
showed  the  need  for  analysis  of  the  effects  of  federal  policies,  but  the  USDA's  - 
Economic  Research  Service  was  generally  not  permitted  to  undertake  such 
subjects.  V 

When  we  move  oirtfrom  research  to  the  question  of  distributing  benefits  more 
equitably,  we  find  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  major  respdn^ility 
for  certain  aspects  of  the  rural  poverty  scene,  including  rural  housing  and  rural 
community^deveiopment.  Freeman  did  push  for  an  agency  to  stiJiulate  com- 
munity development  but  finally  backed  down  in  deference  to  conservatives  such 
as  Whitten,  who  registered  disapproval  and  denied  appropriation  requests. 
The  USDA  housing  agency.  Farmers  Home  Administration,  was  a  remnant  of 
the  Farm  Security  Administration.  Its  housing  record  in  the  period  1960-1968 
is  suggested  in  the  findings  in  a  USDA  Social  research  publication,  as  follbws : 

Rural  housing  had  improved  considerably  since  1960,  but  the  condition  of  housing  occu- 
pied by  the  rural  poor  may  not  have  improved  v^ry  much . . .  Over  95%  ^of  the  homes 
built  were^onstructed  by  families  with  incomes  over  $6,000  a  year.  Also,  most  of  the^ 
repairs  were  of  a  minor  nature  am^  made  to  standard  homes.i  V 

In  1960  there  were  4.8  million  families  in  rural  substan^daiH  hojLising^^Q  but  the' 
number  of  annual  housing  starts  and  rehabilitations  finailccd  was  only  1  percent 
of  that  need,  even  in  the  peak  year  of  1968.21  By  1969  Farmers  Hb'mSliad  beeh 
given  workable  programs  providing  subsidized  loans  under  legislation  developed 
by  the  congressional  banking  and  currency  ^mmittces.  Loan  activities  had 
tripled  since  1960,  by  any  measure,  but  anritial  requests  for  increased  staff  had 
been  rejected  or  pared  down  by  the  Ho&se  Appropriations  Subcomitiittce,  As 
a  result,  overworked  local  staffs  complained  that  they  coUld  not  adequately 
processexistingapplications,  and  they  were  reluctantto  encourage o/thers  taapply, 

1 7.  Irsi  Dietrich,  pseud.,  Poor  Damn  Janfjh  (Madison,  Wisconsin :  Bascom  House,  1 967) . « 

18.  For  example,  USDA,  Economic  Kesearch  Service,  Rural  Poverty  in  Thra  Southern  Rtgiotis: 
Mississippi  Delta,  Ozarks,  Southeast  Coastal  Plain,  Agricultural  Economic  Report  176  (Washington, 
D.O. :  GPO,  1970),  Characteristics  of  Human  Resources  in  Rural  Southeast  Coastal  Plain . . .  ^with  Emphasis 
on  the  Poor,  Agricultural  Economic  Report  155  (1970),  and  Human  Resources  in  the  Rural  Mississippi 
Delta      with  Emphasis  on  the  Poor,  Agc{cuhmAli,con6TrdclKepoTt  170  {\97G 

19.  USDA,  Economic  Research  Service,  Status  of  Rural  Housing,  in  the  United  States  (Washington> 
D.G.:GPO,1968),p.iii. 

20.  Ibid.,  p.  5. 

21.  According  to  USDA-FHA,  the  agency  financed  approximately  50,000  housing  starts  or. 
'ehabilitetionsinl968. 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture  )va$  also  charged Vvvith  providing  adequate 
food,  for  urbanitcs  as  well  as  farmers,*  for  poor  as  well  as  better-off  Americans. 
The  story  of  food  for  the  poor  can  be  told  only  briefly  here.22 

Initially,  President  Kennedy^S  administration  seemed  intent  onl  alleviating 
hunger  at  home.  Kennedy^  as  a  Senator  in  1959,  had  presented  tcstknony  that 
included  evidence  of  widespread  domestic  malnutrition.  He  was^criticized  then 
by  President  Eisenhower  for  his  campaign  statement  that  some  Americans  go  to' 
bed  hungry.  In  his  first  official  act  Kennedy  enriched  th<rdomestiOiConunodity 
distribution  package  for  needy  families,  but  from  that  point  on  pifogrcssvwas 
.  slow  or  negative  fromi  the  vie^ointoffood  recipients*  Distributed  food  rcmai^ 

an  unwieldy  grab-bag  of  inadequate  nutritional  value.  Freeman  worked  strcttr 
,  uously  for  a  food  stamp  program,  which  was  tried  out  and  then  enacted  in  1964. 
Participation  was  low — far  less  than  under  the  conunodity  program-^beCaiisc 
of  the  terms.  Those  eligible  dcterfnined  that  they  could  not  afford  stamps,  and 
the  bonus  received  Was  so  small  in  many  cases  as  to  be  barely  worth  the  in- 
,  convenience  and  embarrassment.  From  1 964  to  1967  the  administration  doggedly 
implanted  food  stamps  iii  the  counties  where  commodities  had  been  before,  and 

'    iii  a  few  others,  at  first  ignoring  tho^e  areas  where  local  governments  did  not 
wish  to  participate.  It  was  clear  from  Freeman's  statements,  from^the  USDA's 

^  sales  pitch,  and  from  practice,  thatfood  stampswere  a  program  to  suit  agricultural 
producers,  welfare  agencies,  grocers,  and  locij  power  structures.  The  administra- 
tion preferred  to  believe  that  the  program  served  most  of  those  in  need,  and 
preferred  not  to  test  that  belief  very  thoroughly.23  When  people  started  inquiring 
-  in  1967  gmd  1968  they  found  little  relationship  between  the  USDA's  programs 
and  the  nutritional  needs  of  low-income  America.  It  was  a  major  scand^,  dnd.a 
group  of  hunger-fighters,  supported  by  labor  groups  and  the  liberal  Field 
Fpundation,  made  the  most  ofit. 

Freeman  might  have  joined  them,  calling  for  a  better  understanding  of  food 
programs  and  food  needs,  and  publicly  demanding  the  Resources  needed  for  a 
good  program^  Instead  he  became  defensive.  He  reacted  first  to  the  Clark 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  whose 
members  included  Senator  Robert  Kennedy^  This  subcommittee  had  been 
informed  that  there  was  hunger  in  Mississippi,  and  had  observed  it  first-hand. 
Testifying  before  this  group  Freeman  engaged  in  a  **shouting  match"  with« 
Senator  Jacob  Javits  of  New  York,  charging  Aat  there  was  hunger  in  New  York 
as  well  as  in  Mississippi,  and  then  was  unable  to  prove  it  when  pressed  to  do  so 
by^ Javits  and  the  press.24  Freeman  immediately  became  the  darling  of  the 
Mississippi  congressmen  because  he  hadrnoted  with  satisfaction  that  every 
Mississippi  county  had  a  food  program. 

V  Meanwhile  a  Citizen's  Board  of  Inquiry  had  been  formed  by  the  hungers- 
fighters..  This  Board  issued  its  report.  Hunger  USAy  late  in  the  spring  of  1968.  It  . 
was  a  journalistic  rather  than  a  scientific  report,  but  nonetheless  persuasive.  It. 
•revealed  widespread  hunger  and  cited  by  chapter  and  verse  a  nmnber  of  in- 

22»  For  afuller  amount  ofdomeatic food  progratm  under  Freeman,  see Kot2,j^^  Thm  EatPrmisis. 

23.  m,  chap  4-  . 

24.  ATiw  yorA  r^w^x,  l^Jdy  1967,  p.  12.. 
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adequacies  of  the  food  programs.  Another  report,  Our  Daily  Bread,  spojisored  jby 
several  women's  organizations,  concluded  that  the  school  lunch  prog^iim  failed 
to  reach  low  income  families.  Freeman  agreed  with  the  southerners  th$tt  JE/tm|:^ 
USA  misrepresented  conditions  of  hunger  aad  malnutrition  in  th^  United 
Stiites.25  Nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  the  disclosure*,  thq  USDA  acted  tb  require 
all  poor  counties  to  have  a  food  program  and  to  establish  guidelines  to  make  sure 
that  free  school  lunches  were  provided  as  required  by  law. 
Freeman  was  imable  to  absorb  two  new  waves  of  criticism  that  broke  on  him 
^  in  late  May  of  1968.  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  presented  an  hour-long 
documentary,  a  shocker  called  Hunger  USA,  which  indicted  the  food  programs. 
Hours  later  Reverend  Ralph  Abernathy  and  his  Poor  Peopltf  were  knocking  on 
the  door  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  making  detnands  fot  immediate 
action. 

Freeman  published  an  outraged  letter  to  Frank  Stanton  of  CBS,  charging  that  ^ 
their  television  prpientation  was  a  "travesty  pn  objective  reporting"  and  demand- 
ing equal  time.  Stanton  responded  that  Freeman's  main  complaint  was.  that  the^ 
USDA  hs^d  been  given  too  much  blame_ai:id  too  littie  credit.  Stanton  said,  **The 
issue  of  himger  in  America  transcends  the  superficial  issue  of  assessing  blame  ifor 
^  its  continued  existence."  When  Freeman  f&ed  back  another  request  for  equal 
time,  Stanton's  response  was  to  air  Hunger  USA  again  and  to  niake  the  film 
avmlabfe  on^Capitol  Hill  so  that  afflawmakers  might  have  a  chance  to  view  it. 

Th^  Poor  People's  leaders  had  decided  to  emphasiz^e  food  program  changes^ 
downgrading  other  demands.  They  were  deeply  concerned  about' hunger  and 
better  prepared  to  talk  about  It,  and  the  issue  was  by  this  time  highly  visible. 
They  must  have  hoped  that  Freeman  had  the  power  and  th<i  will  to  make  \ 
inimediate  concessions  on  this  issue.  The  P^r  People  suggested  several  changes : 
run  dual  programs  so  those  who  could  not  afford  stamps  copld  pick  up  com-  ^ 
modities ;  provide  free  stamps  for  the  poor ;  improve  the  commodity  food  package 
and  require  all  poor  counties  to  have  at  least  one  program.  The  last  suggestion 
was  well  on  the  way  to/iilfillment.  On  other  pointA  discussed  below,  Treeman's 
responses  were  expedient.  % 

The  Poor  People  charged  that  $200  million  in  funds  were  available  to  make 
these  changes,  in  the  "Section  32"  fund  deriving  from  tariff  receipts.  Freeman 
said  that  this  money  was  not  his  to  spend,  presumably  because  of  understaniiinga ' 
.  with  the  President  and  Congress.  He  said  dual  programs  and  free  stamps  were 
illegal,  as  indicated  by  legislative  intent  expressedduring  the  development  of  the 
law,  but  Freeman's  statements  had  been  a  major  factor  in  determining  the 
content  of*  that  legislative  bistory.  iPreeman  did  not  want  to  be  as  generous  to 
poor  people  when  the  provisions  were  enacted  as  the  Poor  People's  leaders  now 
wanted  him  to  be.  So  he  kept  telling  them  he  could  not  act  because  he  did  not  have 
theauthority  or  the  money,  and  yet  he  maintained — before,  after,  and  even  during 
the  Poor  People's  CamMign — that  he  did  not  want  any  more  authority  or 
resources,  with  one  exc^CSh:  he  wanted  more  money  for  the  food  stamp 
program.  While  the  siege  was  going  on,  Freeman  raised  his  requested  food  stamp 

*  25.  U»S.  CongtcJJ,  Houic,  Comnjittcc  on  Agriculture,  Ammd  ih$  Food  Stamp  Act  o/l964.  Hearings^ 

•  90th  Cong.,  2  icsi.,  1968,  p.  92. 
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increase  from  $20  million  to  $100  million,  and  told  the  House  Apiculture 
Gprnmittee  that  an.  efficient  ptogram  would  cost  about  $1.5  billion,  compared 
Wth  $360  milUon  being  spent  ISr  both  programs^t  that  t^^ 

According  to  Nick  Kotz,  Fteeman  ixied  r<^pcatedly  during  this  time  to  get 
President  Johnson's  support  for  increased  food-*stamp  funding,  but  was  hardly 
iible  to  get  messages  through  to  him,  much  less  convince  him*  Johnson,  in  turn, 
w^ks  being  pressured  by  Whitten  and  pthers.  Wheii^  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey  asked  the  President  to  promis^  larger  amounts  for  food  stamps, 
Johnson  replied,  according  to  Kotz,  "I've  given  my  word  to  Congress  [on 
cutting  spending].  If  you  can  get  Congress  to  do  something,  fine,  but  we've* 
made  a  commitment.  We've  talked  to  EUendcr,  Poagc,  and  Whitten*  I'm  not 
going  to  be  the  one  to  break  that  agreement.  That's  what  they're  waiting  for 
up  there.  If  I  break  the  agreement,  we'll  never  get  anyAing  else  through 
Congrcss."2^ 

The  strategy  of  relying  upon  the  liberal  conscience  and  public  opinion  against 
entrenched  power  had  not  worked,  at  least  over  the  short  run. 

On  the  issue  of  race  discrimination,  the  Poor  People's  demands  were  based 
mainly  on  a  1965  study  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission.  Surveying  em- 
ployment practices  in  major  USDA  agencies  the  Commission  had  found  that 
virtually  aJl  employees  in  responsible  positions  at  all  levels  were  white.  With  "  ' 
respect  to  distribution  of  program  benefits  by  race,  the  Commission  noted  that 
the  combination  of  government  programs  and  inputs  of  technology  had  left 
Negroes  progressively  worse  off.  It  concluded,  "there  is  unmistakable  evidence 
that  racial  discrimination  has  served  to  accelerate  the  displacement  and  im- 
poverishment of  the  Negro  fanner."27  The  Commission  found  evidence  of  dis- 
crimination in  the  distribution  of  acreage  allotments  under  farm  commodity 
programs.  It  noted  that  services  offered  by  FaAners  Home  Administration  and  ^ 
.  the  Cooperative  Extension  Services  were  on  a  Jim  Crow  basis,  with  minority 
services  being  inferior  in  quality  and  scale  and  even  completely  different  in 
substance  from  those  received  by  white  farmjja*.?^  Many  other  instances  of 
discrimination  were  cited.  ' 

Freeman  used  this  report  as  a  measure  of  the  actions  needed  to  fulfill  his 
responsibilities  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1 964.  He  established  a  departmental 
committee  and  a  citizen's  committee  to  supervise  implementation  of  the  Com- - 
mission  recommendations.  By  1968  many  things  had  been  done — particularly 
to  abolish  scfgregated  meetings  and  other  forms  of  overt  segregation— but  the 
underlying  inequality  in  services  and  employment  remained.  Freeman's  citizens* 
committee  concluded  that  he  had  been  the  unhappy  victim  of  much  stalling  and 
dcceitfulness:  "Secretary  Freeman  is  and  has  been  completely  sincere  inhi3 
desire  to  achieve  full  equality  and  opportunity  in  departmental  programs  and 
employment.  We  feel  we  share  with  him  the  frustrations  stemming  from  the 
failure  of  the  department  to  meet  the  ideal  of  that  full  equality." 

26.  Kotz,£4tThmEatPfomisis,pp.W-92, 

27.  U.S.  Commiiiion  on  Civil  RJghtj,  Equal  Opportunity  in  Farm  Protrams:  An  Appraisal  of  Strvica 
RtndirtdbyAgmia^thtVniUdStaUsDepartmintifAgricultuu 

28.1bid.,pp.3a-67.  •  ^ 
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The  Civil  Rights  Commission^  also  in  a  1968  review,  was  not  willing  to  concede 
that  Freeman  had  tried  hard.  Its  executive  director  concluded,  *To5sibly  one 
of  the  most  enduring^  impressions  of  the  Commission  throughout  its  varioiii 
opportunities  to  observe  the  Department  of  Agriculture  over  the  last  four 
years  .is  that  officials  charged  with  administering  agricultural  program 
do  not  feel  and  have  not  been  told  that  equal  opportunity  is  a  matter  of 
highest  priority  in  their  work."29  Freeman  topk  strong  exception  to  that 
statement. 

The  monitoring  instruments  of  the  USDA  tended  to  hide  discrimination 
rather  than  to  dis'ctose  it— for  example,  the  compliance  certification  signed  by  a 
local  officer,  and  the  use  pf  local  or  afeency  officers  to  supervise  compliance  by 
their  own  agencies.  The  picture  of  compliance  presented  from  these  i)rocedurc3  . 
was  very  different  from  the  facts  revealed  by  statistical  data  on  minority 
participation  and  reports  of  investigations  by  the  USDA*^  office  of  the  Inspector 
General.  The  Civil  Rights  Commission  said,.  *'Ciyil  Rights  audits  conducted  lo 
far  by  the  OIG  (Office  of  Inspector  General)  have  demonstrated  extensive  non- 
compliance and  overall  program  weakness  in  several  agencies.  These  findings 
arc  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  picture  of  compliance  presented  in  other  reporting 
activities  of  the  Department. "30  But  the  USDA*s  Office  of  Inspector  General  had 
no  power  to  take  action  on  what  it  foimd,  and  in  practice  little  or  no  action  was 
taken.  /  ' 

Therefore  the  Commission  urged  the  development  of  a  strong  enforcing 
^  ^igcncy  under  the  Secretary.  Freeman  had  appointed  an  assistant  for  ciyil  rights 
who  was  without  specific  authority  and  specific  funding.  In  the  absence  of  a 
vigorous  office  that  could  spot  noncompliance  and  could  improve  the  compliance 
criteria,  the  procedures  became  formalities,  and  the  criteria  became  bureau- 
cratic rationalizations.  Congressional  committees  which  had  been  keen  to  catch 
the  Department  playing  the  fool  in  its  grain-storage*  operations  had  far  more 
reason  to  investigate  its  civil  rights  record.  This  record  can  be  illustrated  by 
findings  with  respect  to  two  major  agencies— the  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
and  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service.*  / 

The  Extension  Service  began  as  a  fedcraHocal-Farm  Bureau  partnership 
dcsigQcd  to  bring  information  from  the  land-grant  colleges  to  dirt  farmers  that 
would  help  them  improve  their  farms,  environment,  and  society.  However, 
Extension  became  the  nearly  exclusive  property  of  the  farmers  that  it  had  first 
served,  and  then  became  almost  a  superfluity  for  these  conomercial  farmers  who 
no  longer  needed  an  intermediary  to  the  sdurces  of  technical  knowledge*  Tightly 
controlled  farmer  committees  or  county  governments  ran  the  county  extension 
offices,  often  enforcing  their  prejudices  against  new  ideajs  or  activities  suggested 
by  the  state  extension  office.  But  state  extension  offices  received  a  magnificent 

29.  Letter  from  Howard  A.  GJIclutcin  to  Secrcury  Freeman,  dated  17  January  1969,  which 
appeared  in  U.S.  Congrcw,  Senate,  j^elect  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  NeedJ,  ifutriiwn 

•30.  US.  Commiuion  on  Civil  Right*,  SUff  Paper,  The  MiChanUmfor  ImpUmenting  and  Enforcmi 
Titlf  VI  ofthi  Cimimghis  Act  qf  1964:  Dtpattmtnt  qfAgncultun  (July  1968),  p.  35,  which 
appeared  in  U.S.  Congrcw,  Senate,  Select  dommittec  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needi,  Nutrition 
andHumn Nnds,  Jfiearinis,  91ft  Cong.,  1  ten*,  1969,  pt»  8,  p.  2704. 
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federal  subsidy^  especially  in  southern  states,  based  upon  the  size  of  rural  popula- 
tions. .  " 

Following,  the  1865  CSvU  Rights  Report,  Freeman  took  stcp^  to  integrate  the 
.southern  services.  Three  years  later  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  did  a  study  of 
the  Alabama  Extension  Service,  whose  integration  plans  had  been  ^submitted 
to  the  ySDA.  By  that  time  black  and  white  extension  workers,  shared  local 
facilities,  and  some  white  4-H  clubs  had  one  t>r  more  black  members.  Negroes 
did  not  share  positions  of  authority,  and  of  112  employees  in  the  State  Exticnsion 
office,  only  8  .yrere  Negroes.  Negroes  did  not  receive  equal  salaries  for  equal  \vorky 
even  though  they  often  had  higher  academic  degrees  and  more  experienccjob 
classifications  for  Negroes  were  different  and  less  impressive.  To  illustrate:  two 
Negro  women  workers  were  known  as  district  home  agents,  with  salaries  of 
$10,800,  while  their  four  white  counterparts  were  known  as  associate  extension 
district  chairman,  with  salari<#of  $12,000.  The  Negro  women  served  twice  as 
niany  coimties  as  the  whites.  The  Commission  noted  that  no  chief  county 
extension  agent  was  Negroni  (none  was  Negro  anywhere  in  the  U.S.). 

Services  to  farmers,  while  formally  integrated,  were  virtually  segregated  in 
practice,  the  Commission  found.  Potential  workload  of  the  average  Negro  male 
extension  agent  (workload  calculated  as  the  number  of  Negro  fam\  operators  and 
farm  boys)  was  about  six  times  that  of  the  white  agent,  and  the  same  was  true 
for  women  agents.  Iii  this  way,  Alabama  Extension  divided  its  1967  federal 
subsidy  between  the  races,  a  subsidy  amounting  to  $2.6  million  dollars,  or  4L4 
percent  of  the  total  state  Extension  budget.32   ,  ^ 

Integratioji  in  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  the;' 
agency  which  distributes  farm  program  subsidies,  perhaps  got  even  more 
approving  winks  from  southerners.  Some  Negro  farmers  were  elected  to  the 
ASC  commimity  committees,  whose  only  practical  function  is  ais  an  electoral 
body  to  select  the  three-membcjc  county  ASC  committees.  Ttus  indirect  election 
system  produced  only  three  Negro  county  committeemen  in  the  whole  of  the 
United  States  in  1968.  But  even  that  record  was  better  than  the  system  for 
appointing  state  and  local  managers.  The  appointed  state  ASC  chairmen,  who 
hire  the  staffs,  were  white  in  all  cases,  as  were  the  majority  on  all  the  three«man 
state  committees.  A  few  states  hkd  one  Negro  state  committee  member  who  had 
been  selected  by  state  politicians.  In  1968  the  local  ASC  office  managers,  who  are 
the  people  really  in  charge  at  the  county  level,  were  white  in^nU,  U.S.  counties 
having  ^  significant  number  (10  percei^t  or  more)  of  Negro  farm  operators,  and 
the  farther  fieldmen  who  are  the  crucial  link  in  the  organization  network  and 
who  tend  to  organize  local  elections,  were  also  all  white.  Therefore  the  big  farm 
agency  was  still  lily-white  when  Freeman  left  it,  except  for  some  Negroes  in 
meaningless  |k>sitipns,  and  a  few  selected  Negroes  in  positions  proxini ate  to  power. 

The  Poor  People's  Qunpaign  of  1968  provided  occa^ioK^  to  consider  the  record 
of  UjSDA  Aervice  to  blacks  and  to  all  of  the  rural  poor.  The  bedraggled  serenaders 

•31.  HtariHg  brfon  thi  UJS.  Commission  on  CM  Rights,  Md  in  Moniiomtty,  Alabama,  Afrit  TJ-^Mo^  2, 
i^^(Wafhliigton,D.C.:GPO,  1969),  pp.  740-40. 
32.  Ibid.,  p.  757. 
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who  marched  around  the  USDA  in  1968  represented  the  rural  poor  who  were 
being  counted  as  baaeficiaJries  of  programs  they  may  never  have  heard  of,  which 
were  being  run  by  and  mostly  for  that  class  of  farmers  with  above-average 
incomes.  The  demonstrators  were  Negro  Americans  who  for  generations  had, 
with  poor  whites,  done  the  work  on  Southern  farms,  and  they  also  representd! 
Mexican-Americans  who  had  done  the  8tp9p%abor  everywhere,  and  poor  whites 
who  made  up  the  majority  of  those  now  disinherited  from  their  work  role  in 
agricultiu'c.  r 

4t  was  not  as  if  no  one  knew  that  these  people  had  been  faccluded  from  t>oth 
the  economic  system  and  the  political  system.  The  BAE*s  1945  Conversion 
Plan  for  the  Cotton  South  had  recognized  this,  had  proposed  to  dp  something 
about  it,  and  had  been  firmly  put  to  rest  Other  earlier  USDA  initiatives  had 
met  the  same  fate.  Exclusion  of  these  people  had  tum<9d  out  to  be  a  fact  that  i^/nd 
to  be  lived  with,  at  least  for  a  while.  But  by  the  1 960s  blacks  as  well  as  many  Others 
had  decided  they  would  no  longer  tolerate  an  environment  of  overriding  race 
discrimination  and  inequality.  The  USDA  liberals  did  not  join  in  that  decision. 
The  USDA  administration,  \^en  tht^  national  spotlight  fell  upon  it,  di^  hot 
come  forward'  to  enlighten  the  American  people  about  poverty,  racism,  and 
hunger  in  rjjural  America.  It  did  not  wholeheartedly  join  the  black  Americans 
and  other  liberal  grpups  but  kept  them  at  arms  length  and  in  retrospect  was  an 
instrument  in  frustrating  their  efforts  to  achieve  substantial  remedies  within  the 
system.^  :  * 
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$Oti$  IHfLtCATlOKS  OF  IW)05TRIAtiZATI0H 
OF  THE  FOOD  StCXO%  fif  THK  0.  $.  iCONOMV  *  ' 
■    \       '  ,  ^,  ■ 

*  I)ltc^«slon 

Don  F#i»rlbirg . 
*  furdut  tJnivirilty  ^ 

Shalfit^f  p«p«r  if,  in  wy  opinion,  an  ixciUtnt  6n#  and  •  good 
ktynoto  for  thU  •••ln«r»  Uilng  proptt  clinical  prdctdurt,  Shafftr 
pUpts  dlagnoilf  prior  CO  prticrlptlon.    tht  diagnoili  that  aMtrgti » 

I  •valaatt  it,  It  that  fc lane*  and  tachnology  art  producing 
changif  In  tha  food  itctor  wora  rapidly  than  thaii  changa^an 
raidlly  ba  dlgaitad.    No  pun  Intandad.    Shaffer  cltaa  itrlklng  flguraa 
on  tha  paca  of  changat    In  a  14-yaar  parlod,  »an-houri  apant 
producing  cotton  In  tha  Unltad  Stataa  fall  60  parcant.    Tha  accutau- 
latlon  of  thaaa  paopla  In  pur  urban  ghattoaa  if  In  io«a  vay  ralaMd 
to  our  racant  rlota^  lUy  Goldbarg,  la  hia  naw  book  Atribuatnaaa 
Coordination,  atakaFthat  fro*  1W7  to  196$.  tha  nufAar  of  farii 
vorkara  m  tha  0nltad  Stataa  fall  44  parcant,    Tha  Food  and  ™ar 
Comlaalon  aaya  that  in  tha  laat  iO  yaara,  ona  far*  out  of  avary  Jdur 
haa  caaaad  to  axlat*    Shaffair  cltaa  tha  tartaion  and  fruatratlon  thtc 
hava  dav«lopad'  in  tha  farm  araaa*   lia  aaya  tha  ayatam  it  coalng 
unatuck.   Thia  la  in  apita  of  aubata'ntgial  gaina,  during  tha  Xaat 
dacada.  in  par  capita  raal  lnqoi»a  for  far*i  padpla.    It  »ay  waU'  ba 
th«t  th«  unaaainaaa  in  tha  agricultural  araaa  arlaaa  in  larga  part 
from  paychologlcal  raaaona.   AgrAtlaniiii  ia  balng  aaaaultad  by- 
tachnologlcal  cjliirtgt.^  Fa«lllif"w*ya7of  dolrig"'thlnga- ara  diaappaaring 
Ind  naw  valuM  hava  not  tMargad  to  tnka  thalr  placat 
♦  '  # 

Thara  la  llttla  quaatlon  aa  to  wliot  haa  bain  lnatru»trttal  In^ 
caualHTIhVfro^und  *tacKno  chingca 'that  9h*f far  daacrlbaa. 

Chiafly  raaponalbla  ara  trawandoua  Inputa  of  raaaatch  and  aducatlon, 
about  half  of  which  hava  baan  auppliad  by;  public  aganciaa,  Thoaa 
vho  ara  induatrialiaing  agriculture  ara  alaiply  applying  tha  raaulta 
of  thia  raaaarch.   Tha  induatriall«atlon  0f  agrleulfcura,  Vhlch  glvaa 
tlaa  to  tha  probla«a  va  will  dlwiiaa  in  thia  aaMlnar,  ia  n6t  |oi»i 
autonoiaoua  Mtnagarlal  invention;  it  ia  the  natural  conaequenoa  of 
our  aciantific  raaaarch.   Our  raaaarch  inputa  hava  been  vty  f'f*^* 
According  to  a  atudy  of  thi  1915  to  1960  axperianai*  done  by  Itpbett 
Utiwer  at  Furdue,  State  Expeament  Statloh  a;ginjdlturea  for 
raaearch  fron  federal  and  state  appraprlatlona  ihd  fron  P*^*vata 
*W^c4a"  incraaied  b'y  a  ooiepoundad  annual  rata  of  11  parcatttj,  In* 
oreaaea  hava  continued  into  the  1960'a,  though  recenUy  the  rata 
of  inortfiaa  hai  been  laaa*   Ixpanditurea  for  extenaldn  work  hava 
ahowA  aiwilar  behavior* 

On  the  cover  page  Of  Shaffer* a  paper,  offered  Without  co»Mnfc 
but  with  eee»lng  approval,  li  a  quotation  fro«  Alfred  Horth  Whitahaadj 
"The  major  advancea  in  dviliaation  are  procaaaea  that  all  but  wrack 
.  the  aocletlei  in  which  they  o<icur««'  The  idea  hate  la  One  to  vhlch 
I  peraonally  iubaorlbe;    that  tha  relatlonahip  between  the  ♦rate  of 
technological  dhanga  in  a  loelety  and  tha  general  good  that  accruea 
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to  thi  ioclity  ii  In  (hi  forw  of  •  curvi,  with  •  low  riidljig  for 
■  i«ml-atagiMne  aconoay,  niching  a  maxlMiii  a.C  ■omi  lntir»tdi«u 
r«t9  of  tichnologlcAl,  chtngi^  tnd  tiking  on  ft  nigitlvi  ilopi  whin 
the  rata  of  chinga  «xciid«  iqm  optlaum  point.    Thli  li  contnry 
to  tha  convintlonil  yliw,  htld.  by  Alaoit  ill  phyilcil  icUntUti, 
thit  th«  ralitionahip  of  thi  rit«  of  tichnicil  chingi  in  a  society 
•nd.thi  gintril  good  riiulting  thtrafrom  it  po»itlvi,  lin««r  V  ; 
■nd  iteip.    Thi  privilint  view  iquitii  chinga  with  prograia  and 
hold!  thit  fcec^nologicil  ching*  !■  good»  th#t  Mori  change  li 
bittar,  ind  thit  thr  Moat  rapid  poiaiblt  technotogical  changa  will 
raault  in  tha  noat  daaitabU  aituation. 

Even  if.ona  accapta  tha  £daa  that  tha  ralationahip  i« 
cuvilinaar,  ha  atill  will  ba  unabia  to  chart  it  accurately,  or  to 
indicate  ou€  praeent  poeition  thetaon,.  X  Judge  thfff  Shaffet  .fetla- 
there  ie  auch  a  durve~and  thet  We  may  be  epproechijl^  ite  e^i^e, 
or  we  nay  be  et  it,  or  we  My  be  eovewhet  peet  it«  }fy  own  view 
ie  thet  we  are  neer  enough  to  the  Mpcinum  point  on  thie  curve  to 
give  ue  peuee  whett  we  cone  id  er  policy  elternetivee.   We  are  el  I. 
femilier  with  the  Fhillipe  Curve,  which  poetulatea  incottpatibility 
between  the  twin  goale  of  eteble  pricee  end  full  eapldywint*  There 
■uat  be  iom  trade-off  between  them.    There  luy  veil  be  a  coapareble 
^5*4*~°?£-^'^*"  goele      atability  end  progreee  in  the  " 

agrlcliXtural  eector,  end  ve  Hay  be  at  a  poeition  in  which  the  incre* 
Mentel  velue  of  e  unit  of  etebility  exceede  the  yelue  of  yet  another 
increovent  of  whet  we  cell  progreie*     ^  * 

If  chenge  ie  indeed  coning  wor'a  repidly  then  it  can  reedily 
be  eeeimlleted^  then  the  logidal  j:hing  Vould  be  to  check  thr  f low 
of  public  funde  which  fuel,  the-chenge.    The  totel  lnput  for  atri*" 
fi1lltljri^  ^*'*'"ntT         dtvlo^mnt,  publtc^and  private. 'ly  nov^^ 
yproxinately  a  bMlion  doIXere  e  veag«    We  ere  epending  eppro" 
xim«c#iy  three  Wiiion  dolJLera  a  yeer  through  acreage  retlre«ent 
programa,  to  induce  femere  to  forego  full  u»e  of  the  new  knowledge* 


Ztttuat  be  thet  we  heve  collectively  peeeed  eome  fota  of  adveree 
Ju<>Iin|nt  on  the  utility  of  our  egriculturel  knowledge  or  we 
wouia  lot  underteke  euch  expeneive  ptogreme  to  evert  ite  full  uae- 


Jven 


to  relee  e  queation  before  a  group  of  land  Qrent  college 
H<ople  ebout  the  epproprieteneee  of  the  iifp«rlmani;  Sttatloq  e^torg* 
in  reaaerch  way  be  interpreted  ee  en  act  of^hereey/  Behind' 6ur 
preeent  ettort  ie  e  century  of  precedent  end  Howentuiii.  .We  tried 
to  chenge  the  direction  of  reeeerch  while  I  wee  in  the  Deperfcment 
Atrlcuifcure.  ewey  Jf^Bi  HfmC  PWuckion  rti^ktd^  anj  in. the 


in 


-Pl.  

TOreccion^pt  tay^i^^^«ttnK  ed^^uetMent.    AhA.IF  ^11  r^i^r  WmnT^ 
v<l  rhir,.Wi.tiirraafTffl  ln  renenlnt  a  few  proltcta.  tttcior  the 
wotd-"adJuitinenfc"  tnaarted  in  the  tifcUa,  wfth  no  real  chenge 
jihe  neture  of  the  etudlee*       "'  "    '  " 

Our  ferwire  now  elJpply  Anetica  With  the  beat  diit  in  the 
world  et  the  loweet  reletive  coat  in  hiatory,  la  percent  of  the 
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eooauMtU  ineoM*   W«  «lt^  vftXl       vhathar  farMirt/thould.bt 
•juli)actad  to  «  yt  fafttr  pact  ot  ehania,  to  bs  Indutttialisid 
•van  Mora  rapidly,  in  ordar  to  drlva  chat  f Igura  ,a  point  or 
two  loviir*    Xt  1%  a  fair  quaation«  not  to  ba  anavarid  dogMiti* 
cAlly  ot  out  o£  a  conditionad  rtfiax  baaad  on  a  hundrad  yatfta 
of  land  Grant  )>hlloaophyir ,  '  * 

'Many  yaart  ago  in  Kngland  tha  indiiatrial  ravolution  taaultad 
in  diilocations  and  aocial  probXaiia  that  vara  largaly  ignotad. 
Xt  haa  baco«a  coiwon  to  cr^ticlxa  th^  laadara  of  that  day  for 
thair  eallouanaaa.    It  laay  ba  approptiata  to  aak  whathar  wa  who 
proaoca  today *f  Hgricultural  ravolution  «ay  in  tima  com  undar 
aiailar  indictnant. ,  ' 

Thara  ard^two  parauaKiva  arguaanta  for  a  continuad  high 
l«val  of  tha  public  aupport  which  undargirda  tha  driva  tovlU^d^ 
«n  induftrializtd  figricultura.    yir«t,  it  ia  important  that 
thara  ba  coat -Iowa ring  tachnology  to  parmtt  ua  to  conpata^Mora 
affactivaly  in  intamational  «arkata.    aacond,/tha*a  will  ba 
ntad  for  agricultural  tachnology  with  which  t6  halp  Mat  world 
food  pr0bla«»«   Xt  wiy  ba  that  thaaa  two  conaidarationi  outvftigh  in 
ia^Ortanea  alX  of  Shaffar^a  and  «y  own  mingivinga  about  tha 
rata  of  changa,  tha  induatri«lixation  of  agricultura  and  tha 
aroaion  of  tacogniwd. aocial  valuaa.   Wa  aay  ba  on  a  traadwjll 
of  induatri'alixatiofti  that  wa  can't  atop.  ^^ 

You  will  nota  that  I  apaak  aora  fto«  a  aanaa  of  cone  am 
th*n  frba^conviction'ia  to  praciaaly  what  ahould  ba  dohaV*"»it  I 
do  hava  9om  ganaral  viawi*    t  think  wa  thould  ritortant  oUr 
raaaarch,  wdrking  nor a  on  agricultural  ad juatiMnt,  rurai  povirty, 
kpS  world  agricultural  davalopaant*    Tha  invantion  of  naw  ina^tu- 
tionatforaa  that  would  halp  aora  fa«4ly  faraa  to  auryiva  tha 
technological  ravolution,  and  tha  dtvalopaant  of  naw  waya  to^ 
halp  faraara  praaarva  thair  daciaion-aaking  nola  a«aa  to  aa  priority 
itaaa  for  rtaaaroh  and  policy** 

In  any  caa»,  tha  problaaa  that  now  confront  ua  poaa 
.^ifiallanga.   Thiy  a»a-H:ha  problaai  of  dynaaiaa  rathar  than  itagnation 
Of  abundanca  mhaf  than  foarcity*   That  fact 
halptd  to  bri^*  thgit  pyn1pt««i  mho^it  ahould  giva  ua  addad  In- 
cantiva  to  work  toward  thair  aolution^  ^ 

I  lika  fhaffar'a  aacon4  covar-yaga  ^juotation,  thia  ona  ftoa 
Katahall  mtuhiini    ♦♦Xhata  ia  abaoXutaly  no  inavitabiliey  aa  long 
at  thara  ia  a  willingnaaa  to  oontaapXata  what  ia  happaning / 
And  it  ia  vital  to  know  what  ia  happaning*   Ko  praacription  ia 
Xikaly  to  ba  halpful  unltii  it  ia  baaad  on  good  diagnoaia*   I  think 
8)iaffar  haa  told  ua  what  ia  happaning  vifeh  a  good  daal  of  accuracy* 
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Summary  of 
Recommendations 


llltis  report  was  f inilfzed  during  a  p<nod  of 
fiteat  anifuikh.  for  the  United  SUtea,.The  latter 
stages  of  the.  Joint  Study  Committee  analyiis 
cofncided  with  th?  aSsaisinatlon  W  l^oth  a  world 
renowned  Neirro  civil  rights  leader  and  a  white 
candfdate  for  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States.  These  two  events,  cOmuig^  Only  two 
.  months  apart,  only  five  yean  after  the  assasii- 
,  Vtion  of  President  John  P*  Kennedy  and  coij- 
currently  with  student  violence  on  icveriil' 
^  prestigious  university  campuses  and  the  sad 
spect&cle  of  iResurrection  City  in  the  nation^s 
capital,  lent '  urgent  emphasis  ta  the  social^ 
moral,  and  economic  ills  of  the  nation.  The  , 
pervasive  social  problems  of  the  tin ited  States 
are  compounded  by  an  economic,  revolution  of 
great  musTiitude  which  h*as  accentuated  the  dis- 
parity between  different  economic  leveli* 

The  problems  of  the  United  Stales  indicate 
thkt  the  universities  of  our  nation  as  well  as 
exlecutlve  branches  of  the  federal  government' 
hold  a  responsibility  for  helpinff  people  s^lve 
their  problems  created  by  the  social  and  eco- 
jiomic  revolution.  The  options  are  growth  and 
development  of  a  nation  under  a  unique  struc- 
ture for  self  government  or  anarchy,  decline, 
or  decay. 

The  baiic  thnut  of  recommcndation9  con- 
taitied-'iyt  this  report  talis  for  the  Cooptrative^ 
Exte'rution  Serviet  to  adapt  iti  ttaf.f  and  prO' 
gram  effort  to  Mei've^tnore  ftdequatelff  the  broad 
range  of  social  and  economic  problems  of  the 
nation  lohile  ttrengtheninp  iti  aMtUttanct  to  the 
agrieultumt  sector  oj  "the.  economy.  Another 
basic  recomntendation  calls  for  Cooperative  EX' 
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tension  S<etviceto  stand  readj^  for  an  organite^i 
active,  and  significant  role  in  te\:hnical  astU"  -•■ 
tance  and  development  prograrns  of  the  less 
dtvelopednationt  Of  the  vxorti. 

The  Comrnitiee  believet  that  Cooperative 
^xteniion  Sei-vice  is  an  inetitutioit  capabU  of 
significant  participation  w  Tiatiomlsf forte  of 
an  affirmoitive  natu/re^  providing  it  h^  the  re- 
Monrces  and  the.  willingnen  to  move  aggree- 
eivelu  into  the  arena  of  eocial  and  economic 
development  on  both  a  group  and  an  individtlal 
basis.  The  qitality  of  life  of  our  people  and  their 
organizations  must  benefit  from  educational 
proctssee  with  a  pragtnaiic  orientation^  It  is 
for  theee  reaeone  that  the  Committee  recom-^ 
mends  major  expaneion  of  activit,j/  in  programs 
dealing  Avith  iocial  and.  economic  development 
and  quality  of  living.  .  t 

The  analysis  Conducted  by  the  Committee  of 
cumsnt  Extension  programing  indicates  ihat 
changes  liave  been  aiid  are/being  made  by-Ex- 
tenftion. In  every  stste,  changes  have  shifted  the 
emphasis  from  an  individual  and  production 
orientation  to  include  a  socio-economic  program 
baiie.  The  Committee  commends  the  efforts  af- 
ready  made  and  takei  note  of  attitudes  already 
evident.  '        *  v 

The  survey  of  ^Directors  of  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension indicates  that  there  is  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  Extension  administrators  to  further 
adapt  programs  to  meet,  urgent  prfority  needs 
of  ttociety^  The  fturvey  .also  indicates  that  the 
degree  of  change  can  be  greatly  accelerated  it 
sufficient  financial  resources  are  ^provided  to 
allow  for  meaningful  and  significant  expansion 

■.  i  ■ . 
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of  profirram  efforts  in  the  nontradition|il  areas 
of  prosnim  Ac  ti  v  i  ty  <see  Ffgu  re  4,  page  3Ji 

llie  increases  in  effort  recoiyimendecr  in  tHis 
report  (Figure  7,  page  76 )  r<fpreaent  the  judg'- 
ment  of  the  Committee  oS  to  requirements  if 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  niei;ts  current 
problems  in  a  satisfactory  and  significant  man- 
ner. The  projections  of  the  Committee  indicate 
the  minimum  resources  required  to  ^.the  job 
that  heeds  to  be  done.  If  additional  resource!  do 
hot  become  available,^  E^^tension  must  .  still 
change  and  adapt  its'^prpgrams  but  will  be 
fonred  to  dtf  so  at  a,  much  alower  rat^  and  with 
greater  limitations. 

The  Congress  and  the  itate  legislatures  are  ' 


urged  to  examine  the  latent  as  well  as  exis^ng 
capabilities  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Ser- 
vice as  one  of^the  most  suitably  oriented  and 
organized  ins^tutions  of  Our  society  for 
merging  the  educational  thrusts  of  govemment 
and  universities  toward  solution  of  basic  prob^ 
iems  of  the  society The  Committee  calls  upon* 
the  Ekiensipn  directors  of  the  nation^  arid  the. 
Federal  Extension  Serrice  td  view  these  chal*- 
lenges  aijd  opportunities  for  larger  service 
squarely  aiid  affirmatively  and. to  provide  the; 
leadership  required  in  meeting  ihem  coopera- 
tively with  other  institutidns  created  to  assist 
the  individual  and:  thesociely.. 


Recommendations  on  Role  and  Relationships 


An  effective  program  of  Extension  requires 
an  identification  of  Extensioii'ii  role  in  the  field 
and  carefully  established  relationship  pikttems 
with  other  agencies,  organizations,  and  institu- 
tions. The  Joint  Study  Committee  recommends 
that: 

,1 

•  When  the  USDA  or  the  univeraities  con- 
template major  changes  in  program  scope,  di- 
rection, organization,  or  operations  substantial- 
ly affecting  the  Cooperative  Extension  Servfce,. 
theiother  partner  shOuld.be  fully  involved  in  the 
decisions.  The  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
should  include  a  provision  to  this  effect. 

•  The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  should 
be  the  "educational  arm"  of  the  USDA  and 
educational  support  arm  for  other  government- 
al agencies. 

•  Extension  should  make  conscious  and. de- 
liberate efforts  to  strengthen  the  local  Coopera* 
tive  Extension  Service  office  in  its  role  as  a 
primary  source  of  information  and  focal 
referral  point  for  the.  many  programs  involving 
direct  4'elationships  between  units  of  govem> 
ment  and  the  people,  especially  in  rural  areas.  - 

•  The  local  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
office  should  be  the  public's  point  of  contact  for 
the  entire  land-grant  university. 

•  The  existing  relationships  with  county  gov- 
ernments should  be  maintained.  Efforts  should 
be  made  to  involve  more  city  governments  in 
the  financial  support  of  Extension  programs, 
especially  those  which  are  dhrected  more  toward 
urban  audiences. 

•  In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  the' ap^ 


propriate  point  for  administration  of  various 
Extension  functions  funded  from  different 
Sources  within  the  federal  government  is  at  the 
university  level. . 

■•  .iSince  no  single  college  of  the  university  can 
contain  all  of  the  disciplined  needed  for  Exten- 
sion work  toddy,  the  university  administration 
.should  develop  administrative  mechanisms 
which  will  provide  access  to  and  support  from 
all  colleges  and  departments  which  have  com* 
pelencies  relevant  to  the  Extension  function. 

.  •  The  Committee  believes  that  continued  of* 
ficial  affiliation  Of  Cooperative  Extension  Ser- 
vice within  the  Extension  Section  of  the 
Division  of  Agriculture  of  the  National  Associ* 
ation  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant 
Colleges  is  appropriate  for  the  USDA^'related 
role. 

•  The  present  relationships  with  county  gov- 
ernments should  be  maintained,  but  more  city 
governments  should  be  involved  in  financial 
support  of  Extension  programs  directed  at 
urban  audiences. 

•  Since  the  functions  of  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service  as  recommended  by  the  Joint  Study 
Committee  are  university  wide,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  organizatiohal  strvcture  of  the 
Council  on  Extension  of  the  NASULGC  be  ' 
modified  to  provide  for  participating  member-, 
ship  for  Directors  of  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  or  their  representatives  in  addition  -to 
continued  membership  in  .the  Division  of  Agri> 
culture.  .  ,      .  '  , 

•  ■  A  close  and  continuing  working  relation- 
ship should  be  maintained  between  the  Exten- 
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Mbm  Cbinmiitee  on  Orxahiut^on  «nd  FoUey 
(he  Office  of  InteriuiUoiwI  prOfraiiii  of  the 
Nationii  AasMlatron  of  SUte  UnivenUlet 


«.  The  CiibperiUve  Exiengion  ^ryice  9honM 


iHve  incrcaied  Mteniion  to  staff  (raininr;  And 
deyelopinent^ 

•  The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  should 
coopsrate  closely  with  other  sgencies  and  insft- 
tutipns.  .  ^ 


Program  Eecommendations 


The  efforts  slready  msde  by  Cooperative  Ex- 
tensfon  Service'  to  improve^  the  effectiveness  of 
.  its  programs  should  sduiowtedged.  In  tecent 
years>  there  hu  been  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  profesi^ionai  qualifications  of  specialists. 
Many  area  or  multi-county  specialized  agents 
have  been  assigned.  Effort^  have  been  increased 
in  adaptive  research,  and  inci^easing^  attention 
IS  being  directed  toward  educational  programs 
which  relate  sgriculturai  production  ertter* 
prised  to  the  totatjyalea  and  distribution  system 

the/nation.    .  . 

The  roie  of  the'Extcnsibn  agent  has  increas- 
ingly involved  a  commitment  to  this  cdntttunity 
and  those  groups  active  Within  tl^e  Community, 
pevelopmental  programs  haV^  been  added 
which  desl  with  a  broad  range  of  Social  and 
economic  factors.  Family  and  yputh  progrsms ' 


have  become  increasingly  effective  in  the  urban., 
environment;  New  srrangemeiits  with  agencies 
and  locsl  organizations  hsve'  emerged.  Incress- 
ing  emphasis  has  been  given  to  staff  trsiniiig 
and  development  and  considerable  progress  h>s 
been  made  In  the  leVel  Of  formal  training  pes-, 
sensed  by  Extension  personnel' 

These  changes  have  largely  beert  made  pos- 
sible hy  i:  reallocation  of  resources  available  to 
Cooperative  EKtensioii  tbrough  its  traditional 
Channels.  1 

The  Joint  Stu^y  Committee  Scknowiedges  the 
changes  which  have  Ij^cn  made  by  Cooperative 
Extension  in  adapting  progtarrts  to  current 
needs  of  society.' The  Committee  believed,  how- 
ever, that ' significant  fldditiorial  modifications 
will  be  required  ih  the  decade  ahead. 


Recommendations  pertainiifg  to  all  Program  Elements 


The  Joint  Study  Committee  recommends  that 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  seek  msxi- 
mtiin.  effectiveness  from  its  msnpower  re* 
soMrcesby: 

•  Employlng^more  specialized  area  agentr. 

•  Up|;radinf  the  professionsl  competence  of 
x^raonriel. 

•  Increnslng  use  of  specislists  holding  joint 
reseiijrcfaV  tesching,  and  extension  ^appoint- 
misiniM.  '  V ■     .    ■  . 

•'^xiierimentin^  with  new  organizational  , 
structures  such  as  muiti'-county  staffing  and 
speCiailist  teama.  ' 


•  Employing  personnel  trained  in  disciplines 
relevant  to  ttie  assigned  educational  rote;'  ' 

•  Increasing  the  use  of  consulting  teams  on  a 
eontrsct  basis  for  special  problems; 

•  Increasing  the  use  of  nou'Extension  per* 
sonnet  hired  for  specific  work  on  a  part'iime; 
one-time^  or  periodic  basis  for  help  in  dis- 
ciplines not  availablt  on  the  regular  staff. 

^  leaking  the  best  use  of  avaiiahle^taff  by 

utilizing  new  electronic  teaching  devicesr,  new 
communications  systems,  and  new  teaching 
techniques. 


Recommendations  Pertainmg  to  Specific  Program  Elements 


A]g:^iculture  and  Related  Industries 

NAtWnal  gosis  related  to  economic  growtht 


technological  change,  dhd  to  agriculture  (page 
6)  demand  that  Cooperative  Extension  main- 
tain sn  effective  program  in  agricultu^  and 
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its  related  industries.  The  Joint  Siudy  CommU- 
tee  recomiqends  that  (he  Cooperative  Extehsfon 
Service:     "    •  ., 

•  Incroise  prbjram  emphtali.in  mUrketinr 
^  and  farmbuaineajjuhinatement* ' ' 

Reduce  (he  reladve  pcrcenUf  e  of  effort  in 
husbandry  and  production  proimims. 

•  Take  advanti|fe  of  the  capability  of  com- 
merclar  a^cultural  flraia  to  provide  a  part  of 
the  tech  nolofical  information. 

Social  and  Economic  Development 

National  goals  of  the  democratic  process,  ed- 
ucation, the  democratic  economy,  economic 
growth,  living  conditions,  and  liealth  and  "wel- 
fare may  al)  be  lerved  to  lome  degree  by 
Cooperative  Extension  effort*  in  social  and 
economic  development  (lee  pa'a#5  «6  ),  These 
efforts  can  effectively  assist  iflWftvIating  prob- 
lems relatedfto  the  American  community  and 
•  unequal  opportunity^  The  Joint  Study  Commit- 
tee recommends  that  Extension  should ; 

•  Expand  efforts  In  educational  progrsms  of 
social  and  economic  development,  ^ 

•  Make  sigriifleantiy  greater  efforU  to  assist 
low-income  farmers  in  decisions  other  than  ag- 
ricultural production.  Including  selection  of 
alternative  vocations.  In  addition.  Extension's 
efforts  to  serve  the  low-income  farmer  should 
include  attention  to  group^  community,  and  In- 
stitutional contributions  designedi  to  improve' 
communities  and  the  general  economic  welfare 
of  the  areas  in  which  these  people  live. 

•  Expand  program  activity  dealing  with 
natunil  resources  and  the  environment.  In  con- 
ductinir  these  programs.  Extension  should  pro- 
vide full  factual  information  regardlnir  causes  ■ 
of  such  problems  as^  stream  or  air  pollution, 
Source  and  Impact  of  careless  waste  disposal. 
Implications  arjimg  from  competing  land  and 
Iresource  use  patterns,  and  enter  the  contro- 
versial arena  of  public  concern  by  stating  and 
clnrlfylng  natural  resource  Issues  In  the  minds 
of  the  public, 

•  Build  upon  Extension  strengths  In  rural 
areaSf  hut  also  increase  the  commitment  to  the 
central  city  in  the  years  ahead. 

QuaHty  of  Living 

National  goals  related  to  the  individual, 


equality,  the  democratic  process^  education,,  the 
art*  and  sciences,  the  democratio'  ^nomy^ 
technological  change,  and  llvlhar  conditions- 
-(pages  5^0  ),  can  all  be  aided  by  effective 
Extension  programs  related  tO  the  quality  of 
living,  Satisfactory^  and  fully  effective  response 
by  the  Cooperative  Extension  Servic*  will,  how- 
ever, require  major  shifts  In  emphasis,  ihnoV|^- 
tion,  and  a  high  degree  of  coordination  with 
other  agencies  and  Institutions.  The  Joint  Study 
;  Committee  recommends  that  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Serviceahouldi 

•  Expand  Extension  programs  of  youth  and  ' 
.  family  education. 

•  Expand  aharply  the  educational  programs 
to  help  the  disadvantaged  and  (healienated, 

•  Emphasize  the  disciplines  Of  social  and 
behavlortl  sciences  as  well  as  those  of  home 
economics  In  flllinf  posKlons  (o  support  fu(ure 
programs  rela(ed  (0  (he  family* 

•  Assign  personnel  to  work.  In  Extension 
youth  programs  who  are  qualified  in  disciplines 
relevant  to  the  education  and  motivation  of 
youth,  • 

•  Adapt' and  expand  ^-Hvs  Well  as  provide 
additional  youth  educational  activities  where  . 
4-H  Is  not  a  suitable  mechanisnv  for  meeting 
specific  problems. 

•  Undertake  continuing  national  as  well  as 
state  dialogue  with  lesders  of  cooperating  or- 
ganfiatlons,  to  aeek  wayaby  which  each  organi- 
zation can  assist  In  meeting  the  emerging  broad 
h  uman  development  problems. 

•  Conduct  programs  In  the  quality  of  living 
category  In  urban  aa  well  as  rural  areas. 

Inteijnational  Extension 

The  national  goal  of  aid  to  less  developed 
nations  demands  a  transfer  of  technology  and 
its  practical  application;  The  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service  has  proved  Its  capability  in  this 
arena.  Given  a  mandate  and  financial  support, 
It  can  contribute  significantly  to  this  national 
goal.  The  Joint  Study  Committee  recommends 
that  the  federal  government  shouM: 

•  Evolve  long-range  program  atrategy  for 
the  U.  S..*rvseas  agrlcuUaral  development 
programs.  The  strategy  should  provide  for  a 
formally  planned  and  specifically  financed  Ex- 
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tcnifpn  component  and  define  the  nature  of 
relatloiielitpa  under  which  ineli  lonc-ierm  pro* 
Krama  will  f  un  cUoK. 

»  Milce  cfforu.to  idapt  exiatliff  U.  S.  inetl- 
tutioiia,  Includins  CooperatiTe  Extenkion  Ser- 
vice, to  lonf-ranjee  oyerseaa.  pFOi^mi  of 
airicuititral  development.  , 

•  Direct  major  iniUat  emphaaia  in  Bkieniion 


prOfnma  abroad  toward  indraaaed  agrlcultnral^ 
proditctioii  and  inarketinf » 

.  .  •  Paveiop  Cooperatira  fSxtenaion  fieM  aup* 
port  for  approved  ■rricnltural  development 
activitlaa  aponaored  by  private  MwUT'  in  other 
nationa*  ,^ 

*  )Etetabllah  Iitemational  Ext«n«i«i  IWn* 
inf  Centera  al  one  or  more  land'grant  univer<i 
attM.  , 


Special  Recommendatiohs 


In  ita  inyinc^»  the  Cooperative  Kxtenilon 
Service  waa  dedicated  to  impirovjng  the  lot  of  a 
clasi  of  people  who  were  Iji  fact  djudvantaffed 
compared  to  the  reat  of  uockiy*  The  emergence 
of -the  Exteniiion  function  and  the>e«ponae  by 
innovative  and  concerned  individuala  haa  led  to 
an  increased  involvement  with 'people  in  the 
middle*  and  upper-Income  levels.  The  current 
urgent  problcma  of  the  United  States  have  re- 
focused  attention  on  the  problema  of  ttiose  who 
■re  fljienated  by  rice,  Income,  or  othtr  factors. 
For  these  r^sonSt  the  Joint  §tudy  Committee 
recommeiidathat: 
»  , 

•  The  Cooperative'  Extension  Service  should 
'  increase  ita  emphasis  on  programs  designed  to 

motivate  and  otherwtae  assist  ths  dlsadvan-* 
taged  and  the  alienated.  - 

•  Special  funda  be  made  available  to  each 
State  Cooperative  Extension  Service  for  the 
ei^ress  purpoite  of  working  wItH  other -collegsa 
and  universities  in  the  state  that  posaesa  the 
needed  competenciea  to  help  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion achieve  lis  stated  objectives. 

•  The  predominantly  Negro  Und-grAnt  col- 
leges be  given  greater  opportunity  to  contribute 
to  solution  of  these  problems.  The  Committee 


reconimenda  the  sppn^riation  of  suffieient^ad* 
ditlonal  funda  by  the  proper  federal,  state,  wca], 
and  private  agenciea  tojinbetantially  strengthen 
their  o.ve^aticapa'biiIty« 

•  In  those  stiltea  where  mora  than  one  land- 
grant  Inatitution  exists,  cooperative  ielatlon* 
ships  be  developed  which  will  permit  an  effec- 
tive proi^m'  partnership  .between  the  two 
land-grant  Institutions^  This  relationship 
should  be  based  iipon  continuing  additional 
f uncling  for  the  Extension  work  to  be  conducted 
by  the  predominantly  Negro  land-grant  In- 
fltitutioil.'  In  the  Una  of  tbese  funds  Ihp  rels« 
tlonship  should  prov(dc!s  '  ' 

Coopcratira  program  development 

Cooperative  program  execution 

Continuing,  joint  program  review. 

'  Coordinated 'plana  for  cooperation  between  the 
predominantly  white  and  predominantly  Negro 
land-grsnt  InetitMUons  tot  Extension  w<»rk 
shall  be  an  Integral  part  of  the  plan  of  work  - 
Kubmltted  by  each  State  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  for  approve  1  by  the  Federal  Extension 
Service. 
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Soeialand 

Economic 

Development 


Extension  progmmi  in  foeial  luod  economic 
dev«i1opment  touch  upon  lit  Itait  live  of  our 
niitloniil.  Tht  democratic  prociti,  eco^ 

nomic  ipjpyrthi  educntlon,  Hving  condition!^  and 
the  dempcrtiilc  economy.  They  «Ito  are  reliiled 
to  current  naildnal  problemii  <>f  economic  in« 
equality,  loclal  Inequality,  crime,  domeatic 
peace,  and  probjema  of  the  American  com* 
'  m  unity* 

Cooperative  E^tenaion  liaa  develdptd  the  ca« 
pacity  to  aaalat  in  metropolitan  areaa^  Ita  major 
thruat  and  capability,  however,  He  In  the^noft- 
mctropoiitan  aectlona.  The  Joint  Study  Cbm<« 
mittte  carefully  conaidered  thti  role  of  Bxton^ 
alonv  frofn  a  geographic  W  well  aa  a  aubject 
matter  and  clientele  atandpoint. 

Cooperative  Extenalon  haa  a  legitimate  role 
.  In  helping  people  aolve  probloma,  wherever  they 
may  live— on  farma,  In  the  village.  In  the  open 
country,  in  the  central  city,  or  In  the  auburb.  , 
»  The*  Committee  recognizpi  that  Extenalon 
now  haa  greater  involvement  in  rural  areaa 
than  it  haa  In  the  citiea.  Howevcri  community 
development  programa  In  ryral  areaa  often 
muflt  consider  urban  impact  upon  the  amaller 
Communltlei.  Public  affalra  e^ii^ttdn  Msually 
include*  tetal  policy  rclationahipr' which  weigh 
Influence*  of  rurat  upon  ulrban  and.  vice  veraa. 
Uaea  of  natural  retourcti,  including  recreation 
and  auch  environmental  factora  aa  air  and  wa» 
ter  pollution,  Involve  rural-urban  Interaction.  • 
Th|a  indicate!  that  artificial  geographic  limita- 
tiona  upon  Extenaioh^a  work  Jn  focial  and 
economic  development  are  unraaliitic, 

Extenalon'a  moat  algniflcant  Activity  In  the 


central  citlea  hail  develoMd  In  the  areaa  of  lo* 
clal  and  economic  developfncnt  and  quality  of  • 
living.  Extaniion  youth  programa  have-  lUc- 
ceeded  in  many  large  citiei.  Metropolitan  home 
economica,  public,  af/aira,  and  other  training 
programa  alio  have  been  undertaken  rather 
extenaively  In  aome  atatea.  Thtae  educational 
efforta  indicate  great  promiie  for  the  future. 

The  Cooperative  Extenaloit  Service  muat  not 
dlfavow  Ita  exlatlng  reapdnaibllitiea  to  Und  ac- 
tivity with  the  nonmetropolitan  area«.  Bttt  the 
Committee  recommenda  that  Exlenaion  evolve 
Ita  future  programe  on  a  baala.of  public  need 
rather  then  upon  artificial  geographic  boun- 
daria*.  While  the  Cooperative  Extenalon  Ser- 
vice will  continue  to  build  upon  it«  atrcngtha 
in  ruraVareaa»  there  ahould  be  an  Increaaing 
commitment  Jn  urban  areai  in  tjfie  yean  ahead. 

In  developing  a  pbaltlon  on  Extanalon'a  re-,-« 
ttponaibiUtiea  In  metropolitan  areaa,  the  Com-' 
mittee  examined  the  univeralty-rolated  role  of 
the  Cooperative  Extenalon  Service  aa  i^n  off- 
campuft  educational  actlvityi 

It  found  that  except  for  obvloua  f  lacal  limlta- 
tiona,  Extenalon'a  ability  to  extend  the  modem 
land-irrant  unlveralty  to  the  people  la  limited 
only  by  the  breadth  of  thtf  unlveralty  and  Ex* 
tenilon  willingnoaa  to  function  unlveralty^wide* 

Extenalon  It  operating  |n  a  complex  aoclety 
today  and  muit  expect  to  function  aa  only  one 
of  many  ,  public  Agenciia,  particularly  in  the 
citlea.  Even  In  rural  areaa;  C<>operatlve  Exten- 
alon often  makea  Ita  greateat  fcontributiona 
through  Joint  ef^orta  with  other  agenclea.  It 
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Summarif  of  Prof§ct9d  Changn  in  SxUntim  Program  SmphatU  Bxprw^d  in  Tim$  AUoctM 
to  Sack  Major  Aeii^y  Contrifyutintf  to  SoetoX  and  Seonomio  D*v§lopin$nt 


im 

% 

ProjioUd: 

Program  Aria 

Han 

Chang* 

of  total 

%  of  total 

.  r%arM 

•f/ort 

Comm  unity  KMOiirci 

D«Yfl6pm«nt* 

'  1,660 

+180 

70 

J^aturalRuourcM 

'  709 

4-98 

80 

14 

• 

2,350 

+164 

tow-lncomt  FJirmtn** 

+100»*» 

t9 

+130% 

■100% 

100% 

nnelttdM  effmmanihr  it/^tloprntnU  public  nttuin  •AiCAlbn  wni  traininf  •/  eomhiunltx  4*chUm  makan, 

**ItM  prprram  inptiU  IneludMl  in  MrHotltorat  pradoeUan  and  afrvJe«««  tttcrtaMa  art  mailfntd  mkUI  and  tc«- 
n«m|<  daVflapmant  far  1*7»,  . 
♦••ParxtnUtf  Incrtaia  wmputad  fram  current  bMa  at  1^  (n  arricultiira,  lit  addition^  $,000  Mnprafaaatanal  win 
ytara  art  rrdimmendrd  far  aastatanea  U  lawlnaama  farmtri. 


ha$  a  tfreat  Mid  lometImM  ovirlooked  cApu- 
blllty  to  enhi^Rcf  Inttrtgency  reUtionihlps  and 
to  bncouragt  community  uat  of  itrvkef  avail* 
ablo  from  action  agtnclos,  ThU  In  an  ImportAUt 
function* 

Tht  recommtndatloni  in  thli  report  rtcog^ 
nizo  Extoniion'a  developmental  role  tn  iupport 
of  USDA  program!  and  land-grant  iinlveriity 
goalie  The  broadened  prognimi  ehvliloned 


would  alfo  place  Extenaton  in  a  1<ey  role  at  a 
•oclal  and  economic  development  agency  for  the 
land^grant  Univeraftlei. 

Social  lUld  economlo«development  programa 
include  eomvi^nity  rtiouro*  d«V9topm9nt»  nat- 
ural r§$ouro»ii  Md  additional  i^arib  vHtk  hw- 
income  farm$r$*  Con'.tnittH  recommendation! 
for  future  enipha^ie  fn  theee  program  areaa  are 
outlined  in  Table  9. 


Community  Resource  Development 


A  complaint'today  la  that  too  manj^ agencies 
are  duplicating  efforta  on  closely  related  prob- 
ieme,  Extenilon  can  bring  cohealVeneaa  Into 
many  community  development  programs 
through  Its  role  In  educational  and  organlta- 
tlonal  leadership.  It  can  help  people  obtain  Ihe 
right  kind  of  planninir,  financing,  and  technical 
aid  from  other  agencies.  An  important  future 
role  may  be  to  assist  various  ethnic  or  economic 
groupii  in  developing  working  relationships 
with  community  service  agencies. 

Another  role  for  Extension  Is  In  providing 
In-service  training  for  public  employees  and  de- 
cision makers*  Many  elective  or  appointive  offi- 
cials come  to  office  with  only  the  most  meager 
knowledge  of  the  dedslon  making  process,  the 
I  fiocldl  action  process,  and  related  knowledge  jn 
pjbilc  a;!.!  lr4(f)trHtloiu  As  Extension  becomes 
norc^ui):*'  roUy  wulo  In  concept  M  wHI  acquire 
mtri  n\\i{\M%y  to  provide  truhi  uif  for  such 
officlali  and  for  the  employeeswO^al  govern* 
menti.  This  mlsilon  Is  not  %  responilbnity  of 
the  USDA.  Extension  will  be  Involved  to  the 
extent  that  It  can  muster  the  university  back- 
atop  for  such  training  pro;^am  a*  . 


Tht  Universities  have  been  experimenting 
WitH  various  organlzaHonat  frameworks  for 
more  effectiveness  In  community  development 
This  Is  one  reason  some  land-grant  universities 
hhVedbmbined  their  fxtinslon  services. 

Hegfrdless  of  the  organisational  atructure, 
community  development  needs  three  types  of 
personnel;  (1)  A  generallst  resident  In  the  local 
community,  (2)  state  Extension  specialists  «t 
the  university,  and  (8)  part-time  consultative 
help  from  specific  disciplines* 

The  generallst  In  community  and  Institu- 
tional development  who  Is  a  resident  can  relate 
to  the  people  of  the  community  on  a  continuing 
basis.  In  effect,  he  should  be  to  the  community 
what  the  traditional  county  agent  bas  been  to 
farmtrsi  This  generallst  must  be  backstopped 
by  cyperts  at  the  university,  just'  as  county 
Hgent*!  »ve  backstopped  by  speclallsti.  He  also 
needs  tu  b<i  able  to  call  on  resource  people  from 
practically  ^very  university  discipline.  Expert- 
*lse  from  some  disciplines  may  be  needed  only 
half  a  doxen  times  a  year,  but  It  may  be  druclal 
at  those  times*  The  Consultant  or  part-time  spe- 
cialist cAn  meet  demands  of  this  nature.  Ex- 
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p«nded  resourcM  will  be  rtqulred  if  K^ftension 
fully  me«U  public  needf  in  community  rMourct 
development 

The  Joint  St^dy  Committee  recommendi  e. 
mejor  expansion  in  proiriim  mourcei  for  com* 
m unity  resource  development  education.  An 
expansion  to  nearly  Ihree  times  the  present 
manpower  leveli  ii  projected. 


Grestir  expaniion  will  be  needed  at  the 
.  smit  level  than  locclly,  since  the  primary  need 
will  bo  for  specialists  trained  In  community 
.  development  proctssss.  These  specialists  will 
conduct  the  professional  training  at'  the  local 
level.  But  stsfflnf  of  generallits  in  community 
development  assiipiments^st  be  provided  for 
at  the  local  or  area  office  if  epecialized  asilit* 
«nce  is  to  be  meaningful.  . 


Public  Affairs  Education 


There  also  is  need  for  substantial  expansion 
In  Extenslon'e  public  affairs  education '  pro^ 
fr»m«. 

Public  affairs  education  is  concerned  with 
educatitig  all  citlxene.  Modern  communications 
systems,  cou{>Ied  with  the  field  staff  resources 
of  the  .Cooperative  Extension  Service,  make  It 
possible  for  a  relatively  small  number  of  spe- 
cialists to  reach  a  large  portion  of  the.  total 


population  With  educational  programs.  There* 
fore,  the  manpower  Ihcreases  in  •public  affairs 
education  concerned  with  group  declilons 
should  be  .achieved  primarily  by  increasing  the 
number  of.  specialists.  The  Committee  recOm* 
mends  about  a  50%  increase  in  county  and  area 
staff  and  a  tripling  of  the  state  spcdallst  staff 
for  public  affairs  education  programs— ^n  in* 
crease  of  approximately  100%  in  public  affairs 
education. 


Natural  Resources 


It  has  been  custoitmry  to  consider  Extension's 
natural  resources  programs  M  principally  re- 
lated to  soil,  water,  and  forest  conservation. 
Only  In  recent  years  has  the  full  magnitude 
and  complexity  of  the  natural  resourcee  prob- 
lem become  apparent. 

We  live  In  a  nation  which  has  drawn  much 
of  its  greatness  from  Ita  natural  resources.  It  Is 
Imperative  that  sound  and  acceptable  plani  be 
made  now  to  conserve  them.  Emotions  run 
strong  and  opinions  vary.  Viewpoints  differ 
from  local  to  state  to  national  levels.  Hduca* 
tlonal  programs  based  on  fact  are  mandatory. 

In  the  past  few  years,  Extension  agents  have 
been  involved  In  litigation  regardinjg  pollution 
of  underground  water^and  land— by  a  U.  S. 
arsenal ;  in  disputes  regarding  loss  of  crop  pro* 
ductlon  and  real  estate  value  from  waste  prod* 
ucts  of  Industrial  firms;  in  arguments  over 
allocation  of  river  water  between  states  as  MttW 
as  between  agricultural  and  Industrial  users;  In 
disputes  concerning  effects*  of  the  pumping  of 
underground  water  upon  surface  water  rights: 
on  effects  of  air  pollution  on  urban  vegetation ; 
and  In  multiple  versun  single  use  philosophies  of 
our  public  ns  well  «a  private  latnls.  Extension 
must  assist  Individuals  and  community  leaders 
In  planning  for  the  beftt  long  term  uses  of  nat* 
ural  resources  Including  the  land  Itself.  Zoning, 
reallocation  of  land  use,  and  related  factors 
must  be  given  increased  attention  by  Exten* 
sion  in  the  years  ahead. 


No  agency  has  a  more  appropriate  back> 
ground,  more  extensive  access  to  knowledge*  or 
more  legitimate  reason  for  concern  than  Exten* 
sion.  It  must  now  carefully  review  Its  rcsponsi* 
billties  to  the  nation  to  conduct  thoughtful  and 
Intensive  educational  program's  on  the  proper 
UHC  and  conservation  of  our  natural  resources 
and  the  development  of  public  policies  which 
will  direct  those  uses/  Ilere  Extension  has  an 
opportunity  to  guide  the  evolution  of  future 
policies  In  this  field; 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  Cooper* 
atlve  Extension  Service  etaff  for  natural  re- 
sources education  programs  be  expanded  by 
about  100%  by  1075,  n\onK  with  expanded 
admtnitftratiye  .and  training  support.  H  }h  sug- 
gested that  at  least  one-third  of  the  n^W  post* 
tlons  be  specialized  asslgnmcjits,  with  at  least 
two*th{rda  of  these  at  the  county  or  area  level. 

The  Committee  further  recommends  that  Ex- 
tension provide  full  factual  Information  regard* 
Ing  causes  of  problems  such  as  stream  or  a(r 
pollution*  source  and  Impact  of  careless  waste 
disposal,  and  Implications  nrlslng  from  compet- 
ing use  patterns^  and  enter  the  controversial 
arena  of  public  concern  by  stating  and  clarify- 
ing natural  resourcee  Issues  for  the  public. 

This  recommendation  does  not  I  ft)  ply  de« 
parture  ft^m  Extension's  educational  role.  In 
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tht  AAturat  mouxteUrtiu*  f«cU  art  Aefdtd  ta 
olfMt  tmotlon  In  MUblUhinr  public  policy.  Bx» 
t*n«!oit  should  b«  prtpared  to  Ittd  tht  dtttbp- 


Low-Income 

■  Tht  24'milUon  imn  fumllltt  With  rroai 
annual  Incomet  of  lest  than  $10,000  reprtttnt 
.  a  auUtantial  fallout  of  fainllitt  from  AmeHean 
Hfe.  Incrtaitd  effort  for  thtat  ptopip  ia  necti- 
sar/  If  tht  Cooperative  Bxttnilon  Service  ia  to 
contribute  alffnificantl/  to  acceloratinr  tht, 
economic  and  aocial  development  o(  rural  areai  r 
and  improve  the  quality  of  life  of  thtat  famlliea. 

Extenalon  mutt  work  toward  developinf  the. . 
capacity  of  thaae  farmera  to  exploit  Incomt 
opporiunititt  availabit  to  thtm.  \Vhne  the  in- 
,trta«ti  In-  net  Income  for  theit  famlllet  will  bt 
relativtly  modeit,  a  broad  icalt  educational 
effort  that  rtachti  a  auUtantiial  portion  of 
thetie  ]ow*lncome  farmera  can  have  an  impact 
\xpQn  tht  economy  of  rural  artai  primarily  by 
reducing  or  minlmizinf  a  highly  ntgatlve  eco- 
nomic and  aOclal  factor* 

An  expanilon  of  |3xtenilon  W6ric  with  low- 
-  income  farmera  la  included  under  tconomlc  and 
•ocial  development  becaMae  moat  of  thla  work 
muit  Involve  groupt  and  environmental  factors  , 
which  do  not  relate  to  agricultural  production. 

Thla  target  groui)  may  need:   -  ^ 

•  Baalc  adult  education^  Including,  aome* 
tlmei/ Instruction  in  rtjfdlng  and  writing. 

.  •  Information  on  rtaulta  of  research,  apeclf  Ic 
recommendatlona^  and  encouragement. 

•  Coniultatlon  to  help  them  relate  facta  to 
their  probltml ;  help  on  how  to  take  action  aa 
groupR. 

•  Inatnictlon.  In  pHnciplta  of  physical,  bio- 
logical*  and  aocial  aclencea. 

Cooperative  Exteniion  has  alwaya  worked 
with  farmers.  It  knows  how  to  reach  them  and 
has  been  effective  with  many.  Although  Kxten> 
sion  cannot  supply  alt  the  requlrementa,  Ita  per- 
sonnel can  bt  alert  to  netds  and  tncoUrage 
low*income  farm  families  to  obtain  assistance. 
Basle  adult  education^  for  Instance^  can  and 
should  be  handled  by  tht  public  schools,  but 
Extension  workers  can  help. Identify  thost  who 
need  this  education  and  help  motivate  them  to 
tAkfr  part  in  such  programs. 

Income  aUernHtlves  should  be  explortd. 
Extension  staff  will  need  to  work  with  the  Em- 
ployment Service  and  other  manpower  agencies 
to  compart  rtallstlcally  nonfarm  tmploymtnt 


mint  of  public  opinion  by  provldfnr  rtlevant, 
aceuratt  facts,  tvtn  If  It  must  Ukt  a  position 
by  doing  so. 


Agriculture 

potential  with  on-farm  possibllltlts  for  thtMi 
people. 

personnel  Worklnr  with  this  sptclal  cattgory" 
of  farmers  will  need  training  in  undtrstandlnr 
tow-income  fanntrs,'  how  to  »ach  tham,  and 
how  to  bt  tf  f  ectivt  wl  th  them.  They  will  require 
more  than  an  average  background  In  social 
sciences  and  communlcattons.  They  must  take*, 
the  Initiative  In  contacting  poor  people.  Indi- 
vidual counselinirwill  bt  a  major  thrust.  Thtrt 
will  be  follow  through  to  tncoursgt  thtst  HmU 
lies  and  help  them  achltvt  goala  which  they 
establish.  Thla  Is  Important  because  many  of 
the  lowlncome  farmers  are  frustrated  from 
continued  lack  of  success* 

Farmera  who  need  services  such  as  credit  or 
additional  basic  education  must  actually  bt  put 
In  coKiact  with  thost  who  can  dtllvtr  tht  ser- ' 
vicci  LInksge  will  be  tsUblishtd  with  Other 
proj^Hms  dirtcted  to  poor  peopit  snd  tvfcry 
tffort  nisdt  to  dirtct  a  package  of  servlC^A  to 
tht  Indjvldusls.  Tht  possjbit  rolt  of  cooptra^ 
tlvea  .should  bt  txptored  and  txptalned  to  tht 
farmers  and  the  cooperatives* 

These  farmers  will  require  leadership  devel- 
opment, help  in  getting  orgsniztd*  snd  In 
carrying^out  responsibilities  a  iwrtlclpatlng 
memberaof  society. 

The  ioint  Study  Committte  tstlmatts  that 
one  agtntf  assisted  by  three  subproftsslonsls 
and  backtd  up  by  one  speclsllst  for  six  agenta 
could  work  with  600  low-lncomt  farmers  over  a 
peHod  of  years.  Using  tht  tltlmatt  of  1.7  mil' 
lion  low-Incomt  farmtrs  falling  bek)W  povtrty 
livtls,  this  would  requirt  a  total  staff  of  3,360 
agenta,  560  specialists,  and  10,080  lubprofes- 
slonatt  plus  about  200  additional  supervisory 
and  training  personnel  If  all  low-Inconit  farm- 
ers wtre  helped  simultaneously.  Numbsrs  of 
low-Income  farmers  have  been  declining.  Tht 
Committee  betltvts  that  a  doublhir  of  currtnt 
tfforts  would  be  a  more  reasonable  goal  than 
txpanaion  to  mount  a  full  seals  program  for 
1.7  million  low-Income  farmtrs.  A  doubling  of 
tht  txisting  proftsslonsi  staff  of  1,900  should 
bo  accompanied  by  addition  of  5,000  subprofes- 
slonal  assistants* 

If  the  role  of  Cooptratlvt  Extension  Strvlct, 
as  visuallsctd  by  tht  Prtsldtnt's  Commission  on 
Rural  rovtrty---and  tndorstd  by  tht  Joint 
Study  Commltttt— Is  to  bt  tfftctivtly ,  per- 
formed, resource  txpanslon  must  bt  provided. 


'  Effectlvt  work^Klth  low-lncom*  f Minin  will 
ttqnif  AtUntioir  to  dlMdvintarvd  Indudlnr 
vjurlotM  ethnfe  rroup«  $uth  iia.lftfroM^  Haxi- 
cin-AmtHcini,  Amtrican  Indftot,  mtrrtnt 
workers,  and  part^tfma  work*n.  Thwt  peopl* 
muit  imfittd  in  htlp(ny  ihwnMtvM,  Tht/ 
alto  nMd  htip  and  ancouragtment  in  davek>p!nf 
Iheir  own  laadcrthip  In  ordar  that  they  may 
conitructlvaly  Inttract  with  loclaty^ 

Th«  Joint  Study  ComafiUtH  rtdMiiMada  an 
Incraaao  of  moitrcca  f or  work  with  low^acomt 


farmera  of  100%,  thtao  efforta  to  b«  coii€M» 
trattd  Hpon  tho^noaafrkuHaral  factom  affoct* 
fnf  tho  watfare,  rocatlonal  omrimdir/  awl 
paraonat  d«Yc)o|iMeiit  of  tha  target  vroap* 

Th  aiiMMarr,  tha  Jotat  Study  ComaftlttH  rcc* 
ommanda  tho  foHowtiif  laeraaMa  In  aotial  aiid 
economic  daYok^pmaats  PaofraM  actlrlty  tn 
commttnlty  and  raaoureo  dmiofmant  ihould 
bo  trfpNr  Mtaral  rtooorcaa  prograani  ahould 
bt  doubled;  and  work  with  Ibw-Ineomo  farmers 
ahould  bo  doubled  by  1176.  (Tabia  9,  pUf  a  64) 
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The  VMt  bulk  of  itociety  might  be  likened  to' 
the  mninittreiim  of  «  liirire  rlvvr.  Here  we  find 
the  miiln  current  of  loclety.  There  ure  awirl.n 
ttnd  eddii'j,  there  iire  ■httliowi*  iind  deep  wiiter, 
nrf  Ids  Rnd  ntuvniint  but  there  in  itlwiiya 
the  m&injitrcttni  thnl^ypllfloii  the  niitlon,  thiit 
KivcH  it  iilrenKth  or  wenkness.  sotn  the  ntte  of 
forwHrd  movement  or  chunge*  It  in  thin  group 
thiit  includes  thdt  nun  CAlIed  "the  iiveriiKe/' 

Miiny  forccn  dptiTmihe  the  niH^ed  iind  direc*- 
tion  of  the  mHinntronm ^current.  Somo  of*tHeie 
forcen  nri;  itcntonui  opportunltlefl,  tmlttinK,  in* 
ccntiveM  nuppllcd  to  indtvidunln,  and  tocUl  iind 
economic  infltienrcit  ^pplird  to  tiocloty* 

In  Mny  Kociety  thcro  aro  Icndern,  doem*  inno- 
vnturn.  rink  tnki^rn.  Ttieno  iiro  t)|e  i)eoplL>  who 
rhiillentfe  and  forgo  new  horizonn.  They  lire  tho 
pare  netti^rti.  Thcro  uro  niim  tho»e  who  hiive 
npver  been  in  the  mninstroAmKThcy  may  have 
i>ei'n  liorn  outnidp  it.  In  pockcta  of  MK'iety 
alii'nutcd  i)ymcc.  poverty,  or  related  (actom. 
Their  latent  energy,  liko  that  of  nn  Isolated 
pool,  hax  tio  forco  nr  motion  tH^eaUJle  they  uro 
neparate  and  confined.  Thero  aliw  arc  those 
who  drift  away  from  Rociety'a  mainslream  due 
to  {KH)r  healths  inadeftuatc  education.  lack  of 
denirc.  rciitrirtive  environment,  or  other  fac- 
tnra.  They  tK-come  the  Nhallowa  and  atagnant 
po<jlii,  the  "faiftut"  from  the  mainstream  of 
Nociety  They  He  dormant  and  inert.  jUMt  aif 
r>ootii  that  have  been  etit  off  from  the  main 
current  m  it  ahffta  rounie  from  forcea  acting 
through  they earK. 

A  major  objective  of  tho  nation  today  {a  to 
move  the  allonate<l  Into  the  mainstream  where 
they  may  contribute  and  benefit  on  a  bfinia  of 
cfpiality.  A  concurrent  objective  miiwt  Iw  to 
minimize  the  negative  impart  of  tlHiae  who 


Society  -  Its 
Mainstream ; 
and  Its  Fallout 


\"  ■• . 

'  cannot  or  will  Wt  enleir  the  malnatreami 

It  ia.the  strength,  vit«tlty,  opportunity,  and 
challenge  of  our  nation  which  .alkiwa  us  to  focus 
attention  upon  the  problems  of  those  who  foc^' 
whatever  nurn^  art  not  fully  paHIcipatini* 
tpertbem  of  our  Society.  We  must  also  xt^Xnftk 
concern  forand  commitment  to  those  above  ific 
mainstream.  They  provide  leadership  and  sim- 
ulation. Our  naUanal  development  has  always 
sought  to  providt^and  must  in  the  futur/pro«  ' 
vlde>^incentive  at\d  oi^rtunity  for  lil,  at 
whatever  economic;  social,  or  cducationnif  Isvel. 

In  past  decades  \n  a  slow  moving  mafwtream, 
fallout  groups  had  a  reasonable  jchanct  of 
"catching  up/'  But  twiay  the  currentna  like  a 
rapids.  It  takes  skill,  courage,  dextelity,  and 
alertness  to  navigate  this  malnstrajim  jmi  it 
plunges  swiftly  on  into  the  future.  Technology 
has  accelerated  tho  progress  rate  of  society  so 
that  those  who  are  not  In  the  mainstream  fall 
rapidly  farther  and  farther  behind.  Many  un* 
skiileti  jobs  that  once  could  provide  a  living 
wage  have  disappeared  completely. 

The  casualties  airHJie  workers  who  know  no 
other  skill.  Tiiey  flounder  in  despair  and  con- 
fusion, Moving  to  what  seem  to  be  more  desir- 
able labor  markets  they  find  their  aervices 
obsolete  there  as  well.  Thus  have  come  the  dis- 
cards  from  technology  in  agriculture.  Farm 
tralncti  and  rurally  oriented,  they  seek  new 
opportunity  in  the  city  only  to  find  their  new 
environment  inhospitable,  far  more  costly  and 
complicateti.  and  just  as  tinimxluctive.  Like 
driftwood,  they  are  cast  upon  swange  beaches 
far  from  the  forests  where  they  grew. 

f'^lucation  can  fashion  society^  driftw&od 
Into  somethTng  meaningful  l^nd  valued.  From  a 
hunisnitarian  asKCt  we  can  tolerate  no  one  cast 
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juitdt  frpm  tocItty>  mklnttrMm*  Tht  nRtlonil 
economy  cmn  toknite  k  cerUIh  number  of  Mn- 
uCUM  people^  but  each  person  who  doeK.not 
contribute  limits  the  irrQwth  snd  productivity 
'  of  our  total  society*  The  nstlon  Itself  is  dmirirtd 
bMckwards  by  the  Inertia  of  dropouts  in  the 
midst  of  a  dynamic  and  changing  atructurt*  Of 
eViR  greater  danger  is  the  moral  and  emotional 
decay  which  becomes  established  lilte  a  growing 
cancer  in  the  midst  of  affluence  and  -progress. 
The  mainstream  can  lose  only  so  much  of  Its 
current.  Beyond  tliat  point  t|ie  stream  itaelf  is 
diverted  and  losti  . 

A  basic  concern  of  our  educational  and 
MJkrch  Institutions  has  been  acceleration  of 
society's  mainstream,  Cooperative  Bxtanslon 
haa  contributed  significantly  to  this  procesa  and 


must  continue  to  do  io. 

A  growing  national  i^wareness  of  drag  im^ 
posed  by  the  fallout  or  alienated  groups 
exprewed  in  many  new  federally  apo;isorcd  pro- 
irrams  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity?  Department  of  Commerce;  Hous- 
inj^  and  Urban  Development  j  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare?  and  others.  Some  ne\«*programs 
also  recognize  that  areas^  communities,  and 
'  groupe»  as  well  as  Individuals,  become  Isolated* 
.  A  nstional  goal  la  to  keep  a  maximum  per*., 
ccntage  of  our  people  in  the-malnstream  while 
guiding  it  in  an  appropriate  direction.  Thia. 
wiU  require  more  educational^  rasearcht  and 
service  resources  than  ever  before  In  our  his* 
toiy. 


Individual  Fallout 


Figure  1,  page  14.  illustrates  fallout  of  indl* 
Vldu^is.  All  of  ua  are  bom  Into  ioclety  wltit  no 
base  of  knowledge,  training,  or  expcrlencir  la 
thQ  cniclal  preschool  years^  almost  all  learning 
la  family  oriented.  Parents  are  thit  teachers  and 
the  major  determlnantfl  of  the.  emotional  and 
cultural  envlro)iment,  If  the  parents  are  them- 
aelves  outside  soclety'a  mainstream,  the/  may 
unwittingly  hold  the  chlUI  *t  their  own  point  of 
isoistlun. 

TIte  yesra  from  through  ^8  sra  sfno  critical. 
During  this  perloil  the  school  dropout  moves 
rapidly  swsy  from  the  msinstresm.  The  earlier 
the  achooling  enda,  the  more  severe  ia  his  isols- 
tion.  lllH  job  opportunities  are  unuuliy  at  the 
unskillcil  level.  Continual  frustration  often  re- 
sulta  In  a  low  level  of  aspiration,  dcfipalr,  and 
lack  of  motivation. 

By  contraati  the  bulk  of  achool-age  atudents 
remain  in  the  mainstream.  They  take  advantage 
of  their  formative  y^ara  to  study  and  learn, 
and  by  so  doing  attain  «  competitive  and  gen* 
erally  equal  position  compared  to  their 
contumporarlea.  A  few.  who  are  unusually  com^ 
petent  and  who  are  pi'eaenteil  with  exceptional 
opportunities,  move  sbove  the  malnstrcsm  ami 
arc  mArke<l  for  leadership  and  high  (>erform'' 
>  ance. 

-  Fallout  during  adult  yeara  results  from  a 
dissociation  from  formal  or  Informal  continued 

Jearning  or  from  managementi  economic,  or 

li^iXih  factora.  In  tOOO,  those  who  completed 
their  education  with  high  school  were  relatively 
yejt  trained  snd  the  numbers  who  went  on  to 

^ollego  reprejiented  the  u>p«r  levels  of  the  miiln- 
stresm.Todsy.  technology  of  ten  exacta  s  higher 


penalty  from  those  who  complete  formal  trains 
Ing  with  high  fchoot. 

Disappearing  jobs  due  to  technological 
changes  can  cause  adult  fallout.  Thia  has  hap- 
pened to  the  farm  laborer.  Individual  perform- 
ance and  pcnional  dedication  to  the  Job, 
notwithstandinif,  millions  of  Americana  have 
been  displaced  in  agriculture.  These  membera 
of  American  society  can  maintain  themselves*' 
In  the  mainstream,  or  re-enter  It,  only  If  they 
reorient  aqd  retrain  themselves  for  different 
occupations  snd  modes' of  living.  Thus  through 
no  fsult  of  their  own/  many  find  themselves 
outaidtf  the  mainstream  of  wfast  they  perceived 
in  sdolescence  and  In  esrly  csreer  periods  to 
be  a  friendly,  secure,  snd  productive  environ* 
ment.  They  may  have  no  reallitlc  alternatives 
and  so  they  continue  outside  the  msinstresm. 

TIte  older  group  includeft  those  at  retirement 
age  who  find  no  useful  outlet  for  their  energies, 
who  retired  without  adequate  flnancea,  and  look 
to  a  future  dark  with  medical  bllla,  declining 
energy,  and  reduced  personal  Impact  upon  a 
society  which  no  longer  seems  to  want  tliemf 

There  are  many  cont^epta  and  proposala  for 
bringing  these  fallout  groups  back  into  the 
mainstresm* 

The  younger  the  individual,  the  greater  his 
chance  to  take  advantage  of  e<!ucation  or  rt* 
training,  but  the  16  year  old  drOiX)uts  sre  hope^ 
lessly  left  behind  by  sge  60,*  They  can  easily 
become  wards  of  the  state.  Hut  the  technological 
drot>out  at  age  46  haa  tremendous  peniOnal 
problema  to  overcome.  tcM  pliable,  with  formal 
schooling  far  behind  him.  usually  with  family 
responsibilities,  he  must  turn  to  others  for  re* 
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dirwtlon,  j^tralnfnrf  or  othef  MaUUnc#« 

3Inc#CooptnitIve£xtenii|on  tntut  lU  itr^ 
tllAttv*  mundiitt  be  concern^  with  people,  thU 
Jlluay  cXwuinM  the  wpablllty  of  Cooptrxtivt 
Ext(mi»Ion  $trvict  to;  (l)  MiinUirt  thi  jnaxf- 
mum  number  poMlbl*  in  t)f*  niainatrMin  aim) 


thmufh  fducAtlonA)  opportunltlMi  «f«Ut  th^ 
to  «nhtn$#  it«  flow  and  direclfon,  and  (2) 
develop  educational  provrami  to  htlp  tbi 
■Ilenated  enttr  or  rt-#nler  tht  mafnalrttm, 
Vilnlmhng^  }om  to  tht  individual  and  to 
i0cltty« 


Farm  Unit  Fallout 


•  A  iimHar  maloiry  may  be  mldt  in 
tbmmeitial  •jrrlculturt.  Flgtirt  %  pare  16, 
DIUfthitiM  the  effect  of  a  lechnolorical  %%%  upon 
firmert*  Here  we  flpd  the  commercial  farmer, 
with  Hn  inadcqUHle  reeource  bate  or  Inadequate 
irtlninir,  droppinjr  out  of  the  malnitrtam,  Hia 
opportunity  for  mainUlninf  a  competitive  poal- 
Ijon  tle«  in  a  continuing  proceaii  of  Acqulrlnf  '■ 
reiourcea  etid  combining-  manirem^nt  and  tech> 


notory  10  aa  to  IntreaM  operatlonil  efficiency. 

Thli  condition  hai  characterised  American 
agriculture  durihr  the  lO&O'i  and  lOCO'i.  Unleea 
the.  Individual  operator  t«  given  eome  capability 
to  maintain  a  competitive  poflltlon«  he  Will 
repidly  bt  forced  out  of  any  natltfactory  poil* 
tlon.  Thl^  li  not  Only  an  Individual  problem.  It 
ie  plgnincank  to  the  vitality  And  the  nature  of 
rural  Am  ericjL 


Community  Fallout 


I^igure  page  16,  lllutitrateft  the  fallout 
proceM  NH  It  relates  to  Communltlea.  The'  prob^ 
abllUfcji  of  (llfferent  communltiea  lieing  able  to 
•tay  In  or  return  to  the  malnitream  of  eoclal 
and  ecOno^nic  development  vary  greatly.  If  the 
mmure  of  n  cOmmunlty'a  potential  It  ita  ca« 
pae Uy  to  provide  an  ^etiuate  range  of  aocial. 
econon^c*  and  cultural  aervleee.  It  Ix  obvious 
that  many  American  tommunltlen  are  outside 


th^  mainstream.  Communlttte  that  havi  not 
provided  aatlafactory  jobs»  recreation,  cultural 
opportunltlea  and  other  social  and  economic 
needir  for  their  residents  have  decllnetl 

Many  larger  American  communities  face  a 
different  0et  of  challenges  and  frustratlohs-, 
how  to  maintain  ortlerly  growth,  provide  a  liv- 
able environment  and  financs  A  multitude  o{ 
community  aervlcen.  •  • 


Technology  and  the  Progress  of  Nations 


A  similar  onalogy  can  be  applied  to  nations 
that  fail  to  move  Into  the  mainstream  of  techt- 
nologlcal  a<!vancement.  A  widening  gap  be- 
twecn  advancetl  and  underdeveloped  natlona 
can  lend  only  to  Increased  national  frustratlona 
Mta\  conflict.  Inadequate  diets,  frustrated  social 
itsplrAtlon^  and  an  unacceptable  rate  of  ecQ« 


homic  development  wilt  lead  to  Increasing  Wotld 
tension^ 

The  Coo|>crntrve  Extension  Service  Is  fsce^l 
with  two  major  challenges.  The  first  Is  to  en- 
courage aufficlcht  application  of  knowledge  to 
Keep  the  mainstream  moving  forward.  The  sec* 
on<l  is  to  move  dropout  or  allenatwl  Individuals 
and  communities  back  Into  the  malnitream. 


-The  Alienated 


There  c«n  be  no  question  In  totlay's  society 
Ihaloni*  of  our  hlKhej*t  priority  goals  fa  centere<I 
up<in  the  ellwinHtlon.of  poverty,  discrimination. 
mS  aUettallon.  Cooperative  Kxtenslon  Is  dcitU 
cated  to  these  efforts. 

In  discussing  the  role  of  Cooperative  Exten* 
slon  Service  In  serving  the  poor  and  the 


alienated.  It  la  Important  to  keep  In  mind  the 
fact  that  Extension  is  an  educational  agency. 
It  Is  not  a  welfare  activity  nor  la  It  a  ffnandal 
aid  institution.  The  major  challenge  t»  Bxten» 
slon— and  to  all  other  educational  activity— In 
serving  the  poor  and  the  alienated  ll«s  In  the 
'  fact  that  education  requlr«i  effort  and  response 
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by  thi  mipltnt.  You  can  k«d  »  boy  to  school, 
but  you  cin't  m«kt  him  .learn.  Kxtinifon  can 
hclp^the.jilianattd  tntcr  tlie  inafrwtrejim,  but 
th«  iWilvWual  muat  makt  effort*  of  hU  own; 
The  leamlnr  pn>ceM  can  be  atlmuUted  by  laay 
acceaa  to  the  educational  proceifr  by  varfoui 
metbo<l«  of  encourajrement,  financial  atlmu- 
lation.  and  by  effective  and  highly  motivated 
educators,  tn  the  realm  of  informal  continuing 
wlucatlon*  .the  relevance  of  the  knowledge  to 
the  recipient  mutt  aUo  rank  high  on  thellet  of 
challenfea  facing  the  ediMitor.  ^ 

^The  prihdpal  efforta  In  recent  U  S.  hiatory 
to  help  thc.poor  have  carried  a  heavy  emphaala 
on  aome  type  of  Immediate  financial  reward  for 
partlcipatiojl.  HxtenBlon.lM  an  o,ut>of*ichool  ed- 
ucational proceaa,  haji  relied  upon  voluntary 
reaponie  which  rcquirea  an  Intereat  on  the  part 
of  the  participant  to  u«e  knowledge  for"  peraonal 
be nefit.  but  often  wUh  *  degree  of  delay  In  the- 
peyoff'from  the  knowledge  ac(iuired. 

We  would  Ignore  the  facta  H  Extension  edu* 
cation  vvere  deecribetl  aa  a  proceaa  which  alwaya' 
cjirriwi  en  Immediate  payoff.  Development  of 
leaderehlp,  for  example,  \n  highly  aubjectlve 


and  takea  place  over  ^onalderable  period  of 
time,  Tn  aerving^he  poor  and  the  alienated* 

Bxtenaion  la  faced  with  the  pi^blem  of  plrovld* 
Ing  iqfflcient  motivation  to. encourage  partici- 
pation by  indlvhiuala  and  groupc  who  In  the 
paat  have  mot  been  Highly  Motivated  toward  or 
who  have  been  denied  the  educational  proceta^ 
formal  or  Informal.  Lack  of  motivation  In  many 
iniUncea  haa  been  dqe  to  lack  of  knowledge 
about  the  opportunity  to  participate.  In  thia 
context,  Kxtenelon  haa  both  a  challenge  and  an 
opportunity  In  providing  more  adequate  Infor- 
mation- to  the  alienated  about  lie  programa  imd 
their  benefita.  Thla  will  require  more  intenalve 
peraonal  contact,  Oliat  aegment  of  the  popula* 
tion  which  haa  the  capability  but  not  the 
interest  will  require  effective  atlmulatlon 
before  they  participate  in  the  educational  pro* 
ce^a  availabie  to  them  through  Extenalon^ 
otherwiae  they  will  remain  outalde  the  main- 
atrcam. 

Kxtenaion'a  image  Mi^  a  mlddle-claaa  Inatltu- 
tion  la  derived  largely  from  the  fact  that  with 
a  limited  ataff  It  haa  aerved  thoae  who  were 
moat  acceaaible.  The  reaponie  by  thoae  who 
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participated  gave  them  an  advantage  in  our 
.%  Competitive  society  which  cither  pulled  them 
^t  ^to  or  kept  .them  in  the  ranks  of  the  middle- 
'cUsses-  This  same  phenomenon  ciin  be  noted  in 
our  land-grant  universities, 

The  K«grd^land-^rant  colleges' have  b6en 
XMriented  to  serve  many  pf  those  in  our  society 
who.  for  reasons  of  rac^,  economics,  or  both, 
wef^i  outside  the  mainstream.  There  js  evidence 
o^.  that  even  these  institutions  have  served  better 
^  '  thfe  upper  levels  of  the  KegrosocietS^  than  they 
(   have  the  tower  poverty  £:roups.  If  one  examines 
\..  the  limited  linancial  facilities  of  theiie  institu^ 
ii^S  -and  the  nature  of  the  educational  process, 
It  ia  easy  to  understand  that  those  served  are 
usually  those  sufficiently  motivated^ to  respond 
.  '  and  are  generally  not  in  lowest  incomes  "or  low- 
{  est  educationallevels. 

In  .exnhnining  the  future^- contributions  of 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  for  the  poor  and 
alienated,,  the  problems  of  access,  motivation, 
and  indiyiduKl  response  cannot  bel^gnored. 
•  ;  In  oqr  pluralistic  society,  there  are  many 
agencies  and  institutions  which  have  been  crer 


ated  to  aid  the  poor.  Tl^e  marshilling-  of  re+- 
r sources  available  from  .«11  these  agencies  can 
maximize  the  Incidence  6f  response  from  the 
poor  and  alienltted.  For  example^  educational  : 
efforts  hy  Exteniion  on  consumer  education . 
can.  be  far  more  effective  with  the  poor  if  tied: 
to  practical  opportunities  for  a  housewife  to 
save  money  through  food  stamp  or  similar  pro- 
grams. Nutrition  education  has  been  effective 
in  Connection  with  vflrlous  food  distribution 
programs  for  the  poon  From  these  beginnlngSj 
it  is  then  possible  to  build  other  interests.  OnCe 
confidence  is  gained  by  the  participant,  it  is 
easier  to  steer  him  to  other  agencies  for  dif- 
ferent -types  of  assistanjie;  IProgtams  of  this 
nature  hold  greateripromise.  for  the  alienated  ' 
than  ,  more  sophistidated  and  slower  response 
edticutional  activities;:  A  major'  Extiension  role 
will:  include  referral  of  the  alienated  to  public 
resources  so  all  of  them  can  be  fully  effective. 

Extension  has  both  an  opportunity  and  re- 
sponsibility to  dp  all  it  can  to  alleviate  aliena- 
tion wherever  it  '  occurs  and  for  whatever 
reason.  It  should  be  dedicated  to/this  ohjective. 


Figure  2  ,  ■ 
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A  MIGRANT  SERVICES  FOUNDATION,  (NTC. 

.  „.  ■•*»  HOKTHmEST  r\tm.  srnapt  '  \:\ 
-     '•  .',  : -.MIAMI.  n.6HiDA-:3i|2a'-  '5  ... 

'-  ■  ■  ■.  v  -;:    .  1    ' .  --^    -  ,  „ 

■  ;  ■  VJuhfe  15V'1'972:  < 

Bor^n  Cher tkov,  Esq.  *  >      r-     ;     '    ^  ^ 

Chief  Counsel  ;  /  .        '       '.y  " '  •  "/  ^ 

Migrktoty  Labor  Subcomriiitte*^ 

Committee  oh  Labor  &  Public  Welfare  /  / 

Uhi^ed^  States  Senate  -  7       V  ^  - 

.  Waishij^ton^-- D.-      ■        '  ,^  _  •  -  • 

D|^r  Bdren:  ^  /  ^ 

At  tfie  request  of  the  Subcommittee  Conveyed  tjirough  you 

JC  .haye  studied  the  availability  of  ha^rvest  labor  in  tKe  * 

Florida  tomato  industry.  • 

Precise  data  was  not  available  to  me  cbhcerni^ng  ilshe  tomato 
industry.    However,  *a  reasonably  accurate  estimate  could 
be  made  from  data  available  in  thd:  Fatm  Labor  Bulletins 
published  weekly  by  the  Florida  State  Employment  Service. 

The  Bulletin  contains  a  two  or  three  sentence  stunimary  of    'i  • 
labor  supplies  and  crop  conditions  in  representative  agri-  ^ 
cultural  areas  of  the  State.    For         purpose  .bf  my  study  ' 
I  chose  three  areas  that  produce  a  high  percentage  of  the 
winter  tomato  crop.    The  areas  are  Delray  Beacri-Pomparto; 
Immdkalee-Fort  Myers  and  Princeton-Homestead.  ^Although 
the  Bulletin  summaries  do  not  break  down  the  labor  supply  . 
by  crop  but  reflect  the  general  state  of  the  sUpply^  in  the 
ar^a,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Nthe  supply^demand 
situation  with  regard  tq  the  tomato  industry       different  ' 
than  that  which  occurs  for  all  of  agricttlture*    In  fact^  it 
is  considered  that  tomatoes  are  a  preferred  crop  by  the  work- 
.  ers..      ■  '    ' .  • 

The  time  period  covered  in  the  study  is  December  1^7 1^  January, 
February  and  March  1972.    The  bulk  of  the  tomato  ctop  in  South 
Florida  is  harvested  in  the  four  months  studied.  >  • 

Each  issue  of  the  Farm  Labor  Bulletin  published  during  the 
four  month  period  was.  examined,    in  most  instances  the  state  of 
the  labor  supply  in  the  areas  studied  was  specifically  stated. 
Where  nothing  was  said  concerning  the  labor  supply,  it  was  as- 
sumed to  be  in  balance. 


June  15^  1972 
Mr.  Chertjcov 
Page  tWo 


The  enclosed  chart  tabulates  my  finaings.    By  aggregating  . 
the  totals  for  the  three  areas  it  is  apparent  that  unde!r-- 
employment  existed  for  half  of  the  time  period  while  supply 
^nd  demand  vra^  m  balance  for  the  remainder  of  the  time.  A 
shortage  of  .labor  was  found  to  exist  irt  only  one  area  and  • 
that  was  for  but  one  week, 

Xf  the  Florxda  state. Employment  Service  ,  is:  to  be  bej^ieved 
no  ahortage^.pf  labor  exi$tto.iUx,..4;iM^ 

a»da  auring  this  harvesj^^^^aspin, ,  It  is  generally  assumed  by 
most  impartial  observers  that  FSES  Statistics  are  slanted 
in  favor  of  -  the  growers  ailS  against  the  workers  (see  report 
of  the  Special  Review  Staff,  tf.  js.  Department  of  iiabor  on 
the  RurAl  Manpower  Service^  April  XI f  1972).    If  this  slant 
xn  fact  exists  and  colored  the  data  used  in  iny  study/  the 
situation  of  the  workers. is  even  more  dismal  than  I  have" 
shown,    Considering  only  the  data  available,  it  can  be  un- 
equxvocably  stated  that  the  labor  supply-demand  balance. in 
the  South  Florida  tomato  industry  is  detrimental  to  the  econ- 
omic well-being  pf  the  workers  and  not  the  growers* 


*  ^      Sincerely  yours 


'JCS:mm 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE /TAIXAHASSEE.  aomOA  323p4/TaEPHONE:  599.8266, 

VoluM  16   Mwber  6  0«ctHbir  1,  1971 

SOOTH  rLORIDA  SPHHAKY  —  Ereplov»ent  up  i»  h«rveit  ■cttvtttti  tncrfi'n.    Vcsittbli  hirvttt 
cMtlauta  to  riM*    lUln  ahortast  rtport.cd  In  tha  iMiokmlea-Fort  Mycra  arta  cauilns  poor 
tm  tktt  croy  conoltlona.  .  > 

ICLLE  ClADE  —  Dciund  Cor  auga rcarte  prcharvaat  and  harvtat  vorkcra  r««atni«  Sustrcaita 
haivaat  la  lacreaalng*    Harveat  contlnuaa  In  contj  celery^  liaf,  btina  and  othtr  vcsttabl/a 
crapa. 

HUMCl  lEAPI-FCHPANO  —  Mciiit  crcva  ara  worktnt  aa  harvaat  activity  tncraaita  In  pep^cra, 
ciAe».  €gti>liwta  and' towatoga.    Cropa  ava  4n  xoo^  condition*  ~" 

PfWKALEg-FOIT  HYHRS  —  Moat  Incowlni  workera  beyo«lnt  abaorbed  In  work  force,  but  aatur^ 
attoo  Potnt  ta  rapidly  near  Int.    Roualng  la  lioat  ctltlcal.    Crop  tondltlpna  poor  to  fair 
aa  tb«  raault  of  rain  ahortaga*  <^  ^  •   . . 

',  ,  ^ 

?M«CCtOH-U0WSTEAD  —  towm  undaraaploviwnt  atlll  axlata  althouth  deercailnr.    Toauto  • 
ylalda  contlaoa  to  IncraaM*    MUcd  vcsatablaa  activity  Increaalng.    Avocado  and  lint 
harvaata.  atUl  lisht. 

CWanAL  nORIgA  SUHHARY  —  VetttabU  harvtat  Incraaalnc  due  .to  bgttier 'guaUty.  Cltrji^ 
harveat  la  atlll  behind  achadula  cauaad  by  alov  saturation  of  fruit*.  So«e  under empldyaant 
Has  rcaultad* 

WT  PIEKCg  -»  Vctetabia  harveat  Increeae  dua  to  better  quality*    Cltrua  epployment  la 
kalov  laat  year  due  to  alow  aaturatlon  of  fruit* 

OtLAypO  Oncludaft  utaburg.  Sanford  and  Cocoa)  ^  Cooler  weather  beneflclaj  to  nU  crop>. 
Dciuind  for  citnia  workera  ranaina  aa  cltrua  proceed*  on  a  alnlaal  begJLa  aw^itlns  auturlty 
of  fruit*    Ctbbaia  and  mlacellaneoua  vase  table  harveata  gradufHy  Increaalrig* 

jamPA  —  toiMto  harveat  la  declining  In  Ruakln*    Other  vesetablea  are  right  on  achedule* 
Citrus  la  later  than  uaual  creating  aoac  undereitployiaent* 

PUWPgE      Cltrua  harvwat  U  atlll  lagging  behind  thta  time  laat  year*    Re{>orta-  Indicate  ^ 
a  rapid  bulH  -  up  in  December,  but  peak  labor  needa  are  not  expected  to  be  reached 
until  January*    Np  unuaual  vegetable  activity  haa  been  noted  and  labor  la  ad<iuate  for 
all  harveat  activity. 

KOKTH  FLOMgy  SO^:;^!AHY  —  OKAHCK  HEIGHTS  *  Hoat  workera  In  th^  area  ara  either  wawnloyad^ 
Qr_ undergjipUytd *    Vc&otabla  herveft  la  limited  to  leaf  vegetablea.    Cabbage  and  cltrua 
harvaaK/  are  tuo  w^eeka  off*    PEKllY  -  Supply  and  der'flad  of  labor  In  good  balance*  Crawa 
arc  returnlni  to<f|^tr«l  Florida  for  cltrua  harveat*    TALLAV.ASSEE  -  Winter  Vetetebte 
tiarve^it  actlvw*    Bean  hnrveat  haa  alnoat  coffipletely  atopped*    Sufficient  nolatura  for 
gro'^lng  winter  «;ropr>.    HARIANHV  -  Siutlt  aurplui  of  workers  for  day  -  haul  actlvttUi* 
Stoat  actlvlf.oa  aru  uctlve  In  gladioli  bulb  harveit*    Pg?;S^COLA  •  tongahortyen  strike 
haa.  a lowed  agybean  harveat,    Otherwlaet  demand  and  aupply  In  balance. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE /TALLAHASSEE,  FLORI0A^32304/TELEPHONEf599-fl266 
Voluni  16   NtMbir  7  ,  Deceibir  8>  1971 

SOUTH  FLOHIPA  SUttlARY  ^  Harvest  f  ploypent  contlnuii  to  IncreMie.    Houilng  ■! tuition  rMulna 
iQ  cr.ltlcilly  ihort  aupply  JLn  I«iokiler*Fort  llyiri  All  ■ugarcine  nllli  are  now  In 

optricion.  • 

BELLE  CLAPg  —  3hort«K«  of  Workeri  reported  for  lncr■■■^n^  luiarcane  harveat.  All  ■111«  ire 
in  opintlon.  Eaploynent  increaiid  In  hirvciti  of  corn,  cclerx»  liaf«  biani  and  other  cropa 
over  lAit  p«rlcd.  ^ 

DELKAY^ lEACH-rOMPAWO  —  Hofcc  crewg  w  vorklni  ■■  hirveit  ictlvlty  ImcireMeg  Ih  toaatoaa  and 
peppT«»    HirvHt  rMulns  ^Crbns  In  cukes  end  cggplents. 

t 

'  WOICALEE->rOlcr  MYEHS  —  Work  force  ippeiri  to  be  itabllizlni^  but  houalni  altuatlon  r— ■Ina 
in  o-flttcilly  ihort  lupply.     Vegeteblee  are  ■aturlng,  but      of  yet  have-not  reached  full 
■aturlty.  ' 

^  FRINCETON^HOHESTEAD  —  UndTcnploywent  hea  decraaae^  frow  leat  week.    With  tone  to  ylalda 
Increaalng,  conditio na  ahould  laprove.    Fole  bean  harveat  la  ateadyr    Squaah*  cukaa,  buah 
beana  and  peaa^re  active. 

CCNTRAL  FLOMDA  SUMMARY       PcMud  for  cltrua  plckera  Improving  but  aoaa  undarewplovent  atlll 
btlng  reported.    lUcent  'rains  have  helped  accclerete  fruit  harveat  rtaar  Teape,  but  othfr  Breee 
report  alow  aaturlns  fruit*     Vegetable  harveete  rauin  conatant  with  the  ^exception  of  tovatoee. 

rORT  flERCE  —  Eaploynent  dovn  with  pro-raf  on  grapefruit.    Vageteblee  elMoat.  et  e  atend*^ 
atlll.    To«aCoea  n^r  conpletlon.    Fruit  harveat  ie  ebout  9ne  (ionth  behind*  schedule. 

ORLANDO  (Includaa  Leeaburi^  Sanford  and  Cqcoa)^  —  Aiiple  lebor  to  Meet  praaent  dewande  in  ell 
ccopa.    No  Major  ptoblema  In  cebbage,  carrota,  rediehee  and  ■iactllaneoua  vegeteble  herveete.- 
Late-aaturing  citrus  hap^eac  proceeda  pn  a  alnlxal  baaia. 

TAHFA  —  Labor  aupply  and  dcBuind  are  in  balance.    Recent  raina  have  helped  aticelarate  fruit 
harveat.    Calary  harveat  ia  due  to  atart  In  two  weaka.    ToBatoea  in  Ruakln  ere  winding  ty) 
and  lanona  ar^  coMplated.  *  '  ' 

DUNDEE  —  Ondareaployent  ie  continuing,  but  ia  not  aa  pronounced  aa  waa  evident  two  we  eke 
atq.    Eaployaent  In  cltrua  la  2SZ  laaa  than  thla  tl«a  laat  year,  but  Chrlatnaa  ahipping  and 
opening  of  concentrate  vl'nC*  ia  expected  to  incraaae  dOManda  during  "the  next  two  w'eeka. 
Eiiployment  tn  veg«tabLea  la  conatant.  t 

KORTH  FLORIDA  StfMMARY  —  J^EXSACOLA  -  Surplua  workera  are  available  only  locally.    HARIANHA  - 
Supply  of  labor  ia  in_  balance  with  demnd.    T_ALLAtU!>SEE  -  Workera_  in  balance  with  deauind. 
Bean  harveat  complete  with  good  quantity  and  quality  reported.    FERRY  -  Supply  and  demand  of 
.iieaac\nnl_hlr.cd  workera  rwHaln  in_tood  balance.    OUANCE  tiElCHTS  -  Texaa.'Mexicen  crew  baaed  in 
'  LnwCey.  Florida  wanta  citrug  harveat  with  houainj.    Crew  .will  incroasa  to  30  by  June  lat.\ 
Cabbage  and  citrua  harvasta  are  increarlng  but  aany  workera  are  atill  untaployed  or  undac-' 
employed.  ,  /  , 

*  - 
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SOUTH  yLORlDA  SWMARY  ^  Flvi  to  »lx  criwi  in  ncidtd  in  thi  Frlneiton^Htmiitud  »rc<. 
D*Mnd  for  •ufAtctni  hirviit  work»ri  itlll  exliti  In  tht  l«lli  Glide  Atii«  Capltfyjicnt 
continue*  to  tiie  «•  hetvfit  ictivit'ici  Incriue. 

iEUg  CLAPg  —  D—and  tor  ■utircani  harviit  workiri  ixliti^    Cropa  In  good  condl^lbn^ 
Harveat  continual  In  ell  cropa. '  ^  ^ 

PELKAY  »EACH-rOHPAHO  AH, tvitlable  crawa  wdrTctd  Moat  of  tha  walk  ea  harvaat, activity 
Incraaaca  In  to— toaa.  paopcca  end  ^tfhi.    HerVaat  raejlni  atrdng  In  ■lif«rf  t/.g.^M«. 

IHHOKALgE^FOHt  MYERS  —  Labor  appaara  to  ba  In  balanca.    Waathar  la  ataylna  too 
cropa  are  ■aturlog  too  rapldl3i  vhlch  eey  eauaa  «  labor  aurplup  If  aarkat  drop^Mkine 
ia  atill  very  critical.  ^^^^p 


FRIKCETOH-nOHZSTEAD  —  Thfcra  la  e  ahortata  of  wdrkata  now  of  tlva  to  alx  crawa  and  It  ta 
axpacf  d  that  thla  altuatlon  will  contlrtua  throiiih  tha  and  of  tha  yaar.  '  Toeato  harvaat 
cojftlnuea  to  Incrtaatt  dua  to  waathar  copdltlona  and  iipra  naw  f  Iflda  coalng  In.    •  . 

CEHTRAL  FLORIDA  SUMMARY  —  goae  undaraaploycnt  In  th»  Ft.  Flarca  araa  aa  a  raault  of  tha 
toweto  harvaat  andlng.  Clfrua  harvaat  la  accelarating  ataadlly.  lOae >procaaaing  plants 
have  opened  on  a  llaltad  b^aala.  .        .  ■ 

FORT  FIERCE  —  Sgaa  undartaploviiant  wtth  toeato  harvaat  andlni  in  thla  araa.    Araa  to  tha 
aouth  will  pick-up  ac»a  of  tha  undaraaployad.    Incraaaa  In  all  cltrua  harvaat  la  antlclpatad 
thla  week«  ^ 

^RLANDO  (Includaa  Leaaburg.  Sanford  and  Cocoa)  -^'Lnhpr  3tn  Atlanta  to  aaat  praaant  dawanda. 
A  ahortagtt  of  houaing  aultable  for  faalllaa  axlata.  Clttu*  Ji)arvaat  aecalarataa  ataadliyTa 
aora  fruit  rcachaa  re^ulrad  aeturlty.    Vagaubla  harVaat  eeployaant  la  conatant. 

V^o'"h>|j7,V- 'f  ^"  Uta^turlng  cltrua  harvaat  coving  alowlv. 

Torjato  harvaat^  in  Ruakin  la  alnUal  and  dwindling  alowly. 

frnr  "T.;rv!^^^^  ^'  ■"■l"".d  .n»n.  '  Clttua>  in  axcellant  condition. 

UnUcd  b«li?  Incraaalhg       procaaalng  planta  open  on  a 

m^tm4,  -  J^rU^  aurplua  workara  ara  avaUahla  In.allv  .nly. 
^^r^  TA  txSygs^J-^y"-"  "  ^"J^^.  corn  and  aoy  baan  harVMlTara 

7or  nU  iS&r^lf-''  Forkera  ata  In  baUmcawlch  daeand.  Tha  ractultmant  haa  baan  adaquata 
^oMr^Lw  !*  -  -Supply  md  dfnand  of  a.a«onal„hlrad_.farB  workiira  ara  In  baUrtcfi. 

^ooJ  ^'""'^  clTruV  harvaat.  " laan' har'vcat  coinp^Utcd 

oi  vi         A        ?  rep(n:t«d.    A  few  workera  ara  avallabla  for  day-baul  only. 

"  S-0»«  workera  atUl  undarrmployd  or  unanploy^d.    Cabbaga  and  citrut  harvdito 
orv  frtc  Incrceae.    Strawbarry  planta  look  Bat  tar.    Laaf  vajtcabl'a  harvaat  light. 
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lOinU  FLORIDA  SUMHAXy  —  UolXd«yi  irt  ciuiini  ■  ilowdown  of  turvnt  ind  aArkit  ictivititi'. 
tiasvy  ralM  and  wlndt  hive  dmafcd  tonato  end  polt  -bun  cropi  In  tht  Prlnctton-Hc^tttad  irta.  ^ 

BELLE  CLADC  —  Hjirveit  ind  auirk«t  ictivitica  elovtd  by  holidiy  niton.  Cropi  In  good  con-  | 
dlttoQ.    Scgarcjine  harvMt  uorheri  ir*  nctdtd.  > 

I 

.  PELMy  BKACH-fOHPAliO  —  Mo  abortitt  or  lurplui  of  worktrt.    Harvcit  ■ctivlty  rcaalns  stroni 
In  toaatoei,  peppar  sitd  alxed  vafetablca. 

DHOKALEE-rOitT  MYKHS       Soie  undarcaptoyfcnt  !■  anticipttcd  dua  Co  holidiyi  ind  tlickinini 
of  toctato  !uitva<t!    flipper  ■'sd  cuka  harvaata  contlnua  good.  . 

f RIHCZTOH«'llOHZSTeAD  —  Heavy  r«ina  and  wtnda  haya  da»atad  tomato  and  pole  baan  eropa.  Extant 
■    of  dttxag^i  can  not  b«  aatlaatcd  at  thla  tl«a.    pua  to  raltia  and  wlnda,  harvaatlng  alowad  during 
tha  ueakend.    Market  la  fair  due  to  holldaya  and  weather  condltlona. 

CPffKAL  RORIDA  SUMHAKV  —  SLJpplnR  holiday  ha  a- a  loved  cltnia  plant  oparatlona.  Cltrua  har- 
veac  actlvltlea.  arit  Incraaalag.  Laat  year  cltrua  caployxant  waa  25, U6,  cciii]|||ed  to  21,678 
thla  year  for  the  Dacealior  reporting  period.    Caployaent  ahould  Increaae  In  early  January. 

row  vmCX  —  tia    ahordagca  oc  aurpluaca  of  workera.    Cltru*  harveat  will  accelerate.  Some 
vorlce^-e  underemployed  due  to  shipping  holiday.    Day-haul  to  Palm  Beach  County  la  up.  Weather 
haa  been  hot  with  heavy  ralnat. 

QRU;n>0  (lec^odea  tccaU^rx,  Sanford  and  Cgcoa)  —  Indlvlduala  and  family  grcupa  available 
for  cltruQ  hinreat.    A  ahorc^a^  of  faally-type  htmilng  exlata.    Moat  crawa  have  job  coailt- 
aenca.    'cltrut  horve^t  operations  on  tho  luptrand.    Cltrua  fruit  In  excellent  condition. 
MlacaUenccaa  vu^siablff  harvmat  continues  on  a  minimal  baala  vlth  adequate  labor  to  toeat 
deaanda.      ^  ^ 

TAlffA  —  Ubot  aut^/ly  and  Cc^utui  arc  In  balance.    Cltrua  harveat  la  expected  to  accelerate 
thla  Vroek  and  nprtt.    ^trn*>bcrry  a»d  celery  harvoaca  will  cwnacnce  within  a  weak. 

DtmPSg  —  I'nd&rcj^jployed  vorktef  a  ha/c  hoii '    b^ovbed  In  cltrua.    Cltrua  tcaea  are  In  excellent 
cofiilc  Ion  tr''  frulr  la  pjsalrr^  nncurlt)  iS.'hi  in  larger  volumea.    Pull  procafalng  la  expactod 
early  In  January.    Va£ieeabl«)  activity  la  United  Co  winter  crop. 

KOgTH  FL0Pt3.V  SUi^^^X  ~  PEjlx4C0LA  -  Preparation  of  prcacnt  farm  land  and  acaa  new  grou.nJ 
tor  aprln "LcrgpT  vlTf  a'y acrb  'o3a{r«u_riijiJ«_  w^^rkora  after  cha'Tlrat  of  tM  ycar.    MA«lA;i»A  - 
Labc  r  lot  *7  '♦.  i  HnT*^  wlTm^c^Ss*  It  of  o  ate  In  good  ccrJttlon  e>  actlvUlaa  continue  In 

^I^nLo'lTFu:b"'''ii'*'  ''^'b"an"b%c-\     .    TAU  Mi.mEr:  -  lil^giifl  in  balrriifl  MifM  dc^ind.  Racrulc- 
munt  haa  b<i  .i  «d  -.^.n  ■  f"f  il!  Joba.^n'^RuV  -  ta»;^rjup£P3l^l2^ 

ucrkeg  0  r-r^ln^iti,    f  :..b.i',.i'  "-J*  •    O.lAS^rTr.'lVniTb}  -       >tKirtAt;_«jl.og„^Ajfp '"^0'  ro->j.3ftgd.  Cab- 
Saffl»  cltlrui  and  loaf  voiafabTl^  hirvcoto  ate  active. 
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SOVm  flOWtPA  5»g(AHY  —  ActWttltt  tlovuH  by  holidayt  wlch  c— porty  ■urpluiti  ttitiXclftK.  | 
Klya  touto  Itarvaat  U  incrM«ltas.  Wind  duiagi  to  toMCpii  riporcid  in  ch«  b«lray  itach-^;,  .  ' 
MfAno  Otharwita^  c««i^  cmtdiciona  «ra  good.  *  V 

■.■.'■»'••  ''■'A 
I  irLTT.  gt^nr^  Croog  In  tood  cond^^^yg.  HarVast  cont^lauaa  in  calary,  augarc«n«.y  laaf  cru^f,  i- 
|.         alscalUnaoua  vcgaUbUi,  and  citrMa.    Minor  harvaat  la  Jiaana  and  corn.  ' 

^         DgLRAY  BEAfH-IWAN'O  —  Hoat  activity  alowad  dm  to  mrkaca  balm  cloaad  during  cha  hjUaava. 
laaa  wind  iaaaga  to  toutoai.'  HovaVar^  crop  condition  la  good.  '  1^  

I»tolG\LEe-'roitf  >ffgM      Taaiaararv  aur^uaaa  dtvalopad  In  vaiatablaa  dua  to  Chriataaa  ind 
Htv  Y»ar  halldavg  In  i^ortharn  attropoltcan  warkata,    Soiia  vorkara  hava  gona  Into  cltKuai  and 
a  faw  aay  ba  working  outgida  tha  araa.    ground  tOMtoaa  alovly  giving  out.  but  acakf'  toMtota 
ara  In  good  ahapa. 

I 

?irNCET9H-»0fg5TEAD  —  jjaavy  rain*  ovar  tha  waakand  hawparad  activitiaa  aXithtXy.  trdpicaX 
fruit  hnrvi^at  H  at  tha  aaaaanal  lull.    Strawbarry  harvaat  ia  incraaaing  rapidly.    Tom  to 
>  harvaat  la  h^jt  umu.i1  achfidula.    Uldur  fiwliia  hava  baan  abandonad  to  rad  rlpa  harvaat  which.  • 

ia  incraaaing  r^pUiy. 

CtXTHA!.  Kr««UtM  <>Vf'l\RY  —  CUni^  haryfjt_nc^alaratinK  rapidly  aa  «ora  fruit  raachaa  required 
y^uy] gy»    '-f ov*'    luttUitluna  acu  wxcallunt.    iioaa  undaraaployamt  of  vagatabla  workcra 
;         rtportfd  In  Ft.  Plurca  araa. 

"  FOKT  flKUCF.  —  S<jffl.'.  niKk'rygf I  to viw< <tt_nf_vj>t c t.ih la  wo rk a ri t    Cltrua  harvaat  aay  taka  apne  of 

Cha  undaraapluyifJ  workura.    Citrutf  harvwat  fairly  ilow,    Expactad  accalaratiop  in  naJ^C  two 
wecka. 

grlando  (lnritnt.fi  tu'-nli'trK.  .%intord_afid_Cncna>  —  Cjcrua  harvaat  oparationa  accalarAtint 
rialJAv  r.tr.  >  nj.u  rt%telnf»_p<fiturlty»  I'rocuailng  planta  incraaaing  activitiaa.  win  tar 
vtr^iulabli-  Itarvk*  I  iypir.itiontf  on  t  jnatant  aadaontl  :tr«nd.  Labor  raaaina  fairly  wait  iiv 
balanwu  tu  mtmi  ucwatida.    Bamu  irrigdtion  pravails  at  a  rasult  of  dry  waathar  conditioqa. 

IfiWiS       Lihui    .  •  I  -  and  di*4tnl_Jn  baUii*  a.    A  ahortaga  of  houaing  auicabla  for  faaiiliaa 
exiatM.    Ci^ruM  I  uvuat  accalaracing  ilowly.    Vagatalila  harvaat  concinuaa  on  a  aiinlaal 
b^aitf  kULwpl  Us  ^wlcfy  which  la  Inurajaing.  ^ 

CUUULC  —  lncivtf'»t''L'^^andN_/o_r_lAhor^«rja_<jtpfntfd  aa  incraaaad  voluna  of  harvaat  ia  raguirad. 
Caployara  aru  hlrlpg  alj  availabli  vorkara  in  axpact^eibn  oT  Incraaiad  daaand  tor  fruit. 
Grova  conditioni  ara  cxcallant  but  wiim  waathar  it  cauilng  naw  growth  on  traaa.  Vagatabld 
growara  ara  preparing  far  apclng  planting. 

KOXTH  FlOmnA  S;y:{\nY  --  gTbV%:aF^j!f:i.(;jnr_$  -  ^^\wt_of_t)m_nynUwhVo  vnrkara_.ira_  haini  uttllr^d 
tuU  or  partLtliM'    taaf  vcgotable,  cabbage  and  clcrua  harvaatg  ara  active.    PEKXY  -  Crop 
and  waathar  condttlona  ire  gnod.    Supply  and  dcnand  of  labdr  In  balanca.    TALLAHASSEE  - 
Worker_a__are  In  balange  with  decan^j.    Vlntar  vegetable  herveat.la  actlvja.'"  MARIANNA  -  Acrtv- 
Itltit  hawpered  by  inc^lci^ent  veathgr.    ?,j^_ACOLA     SjirjJua_lflbor  will  aoon  be  ahoarbed  ;ia 
waather  ta  favora'^U  tor  prcpariftlan  -of  JflntpAf  aprtpa  g"ti  tupnar  cropa. 
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50UTM  FLORIDA  SlMttHy  —  E»plovnt  in  toiiato  harvaat  la  Incraaalng.  Laat  yeatfa  cmploysant 
In  tCNUtoaa  waa  i,345  cmpared  to  Chla  year'a  6^550.  Labor  aupply  and  demand  ire  generally 
In  balanca,  except  for  auger  cane  cuttera  in  the  lelle  Glade  area. 

BELLI  CLADC  —  Supply  and  demand  of  labor  fenerally  in  balance,  except  for  ehorfge  of  augar* 
cane  tiarveet  vorkera.    Cropa  in  good  condition. 

DCLtUT  BEACH-POW AHO  —  Harvaat  activtty  continuea  to  increaee  in  tomatoee.    Haryeet  activity 
rcaiina  etrong  le  c(>m,'peppar  and  mixed  vegetablee.    No.   ehortagee  or  eurpluaee  of  labor 
axlett    Crope  ar«  in  good  condition. 

IWOKALEg^rOirr  HTERS  —  a  few  free-whealere  have  reported  into  the  area  but  are  being  abeorbed 
into  vqrk  force  wheVa  the  preharveet  for  the  eprini  crop  hae  etarted.    Spring  pfippcra  and 
tomatoae  are  ccming  up  in  good  ahape.    Thinning  hae  already  atarced  on  eome  watermelon  fielda. 

fKIHCrrON- HOMESTEAD  —  Labor  aupply  and  demand  in  balance.  Good  market  condltione  ara  promot- 
ing crop  ectivity  and  labor  demand.  Ripe  tomato  harveet  contlnuee  to  increaee  end  ae  a  reeult 
eaploymant  la  lacreaaing. 

CEWTKAL  FLORIDA  SUMMARY  —  Citnie  crop  le  in  excellent  condition  but  cooler  weather  ie  needed 
to  al<  fruit  maturity.    Ipdlviduale  are  needed  in  Tampa  area  for  citrue  harveet  work. 

FOirr  riERCE  —  very  little  underemployment  at  thle  time  due  to  increeee  in  harveet  of  citrue 
and  tomatoee. 

ORLANDO  (includes  Leeaburi.  Sanford  and  Cocoa)  --  Citrue  crop  in  excellent  condition  with 

cooler  weather  aiding  fruit  maturity.    Only  hardy  vtgatablee  ranaini  being  hatveated  at  a  /* 

minlHal  peca. 

TAMPA  — ■  Althouth  there  ia  a  houeini  ehortege.  indlvlduela  are  needed  to  fill  ^acanciea  on 
axietlni  ereWe.    Thirty  to  fifty  individuale  or  tmall  groupe  could  be  uead  In  citrue  harveet. 
Wlnttr  vegetable  end  celary  harveets. ate  increaaing  with  only  incide^tel  underenployment  in  . 
the  erae.    Weather  la  hot  with  no  rain. 

DUNDEE  —  No  reported  ahortatee  have  been  received.    Local  referral  hae  been  adequate.  Cltru* 
treee  are  in  excellent  condition  and  have  begun  to  ahow  new  growth. 

W01lTH_noai3A  SUMMARY  —  PINSACOU  -  Unfavorable  weather  condltlone  continue,  preventing  land 
preparation  for  aprlng  and  iucner  crope.    Abeorption  of  eurplue  labor  ahould  etart  eoon. 
MAMASNA  -  Very  littla  aurplue  of  worker  a  ae  activitlea  continue  in  gladioli  bulb  harveet  and  ^ 
land  preparation.  lAM-'"A1glK  -  Workura  in  balance  with  defend.    Winter*  vegat^ble  harvaat  ie 
active.    riLRHV  -  t^ot^\l^lahor_j»ujaily„aftdjd_eraM      bajlfln<!e»    Referela  of  individuala  are  con- 
tinuing for  Cpntrll  Florida  citrue  harveat.    OmSE  HEIGHTS  -  Two  crewa  needed  for  citrue 
.hary^iet^irL_W:etr<daU^  f ill-ine_neaded  in  Oltre  area.    No  approvad  houalng  available. 
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SCm  1  FLORIDA  SUMMARY  —  tabor  mpply  and  d««<nd  ar»  ifen«r«lly  in  balanci  txcipt  for  thm 
cwelifVini  ■hortirt  of  BuTtirfne  workira  In  Btlli  CUdc.    Taiato  harvg  !■  »e.ltvm.  l\ 
alM  report!  Insect  and  dls«asi  problMi  In  toaatoii  fro«  too  «uch  warn,  dry  wtathar* 


lok- 


In  baUnca  axcapt  for  tha  dawand  for  autarcana  harvt 


ItlLg  CLAPg  —  Labor  aupply  and  demand    _..  ._.   

wrktra,    Karkat  la  axcallanc.    rtlcaa  coapara  vary  favorably  with  laat  yaar. 

PCUAY  K^ACH-fOHPAWO  ~  Labor  aupply  In  balance  with  duand.    Vary  lltcla  houalng  availabla. 
Tiuto  b*rvcat  contlnuea  to  Incrcaaa.    Karvaac -atrong  in  cltrua  and  alxad  vagctaMaa. 

DtPiCALKE^rORT  MYERS  ~  Labor  forca  appaara  tn  balanea  aa  fraawhaalara  ara  balng  abioiybad  Into 
work  force.    Spring  crop  of  pappera  and  toaatoaa  ara  baglnnlng  to  ahow  gllght  Inaact  and  dla» 
ea«a  problaaa  fro«  too  auch  w«ni,  dry  weathar.    Halnfall  vaty  Inadaquata. 

fllKCgTOW-HOHESTHAD  ~  Labor  aupply  and  daaand  ta  tn__balanca,    Coolar  and  windy  weathar  during" 
tha  vaalcend  aff acting  Cha  quality  of  aoae  cropa.  »Strawbarry  and  aweat  corn  harvaat  contlnuea 
to  Increviap.    Toaato  harypat  la  atcady.  * 

C^tAL  yLDlinA  ^SlfH?(ARY  -«  A  ahortaga  of  _lncjh,y.touil  workftF.a.  for  clt:rua_craw  flU-lnj  In 
aoaa  argJia  ai  cltyj,ia.  tncreaaca  towards  ita  acaaonal.  pg«k.  Linltad  houalng  la  availabla* 
Pracassicg  planta  ata  accalaratlrtg  operation*  to  keep  pata  with  harvaat. 


irogr  f lERCE  A  Bhortata  of  indivldua-la  l_n_cltrui  and  flower  harvastala  raported. 
aec^a  aaae  cool  waathar.  _  Tcaiato  planting  contlnuea  for  spring  crop. 


Citrus 


pjUJtf(DQ^<l_fLeludaa_  Laesburg.  Sanfqr_d_andjC_ncnaj_  —  Cltrua  harveat  op*<rrttlona^r#achlna  p»a1^ 
-jifcaatfial  Icyal.    Procaaalng  planta  accelerating  actlyltlaa.    done  d^aand  for  local  crewe, 

faally  ftOups  and  Indlilduala.    A  shortage  of  faallytype  houiing  exists.    Recent  ralne 
.  very  bi(]^^:^f  Iclal  to  all  cropa. 

TAK?A  —  Itidlvlduals  sre  needed  tn  thw  cltrua  liarvesf  to  f ill  yaf^/tnplaa  nn  sxlstlng  erewa. 
Hooting  auitable  for  raalllaa  la  at  a  prcalura  In  thla  area.  Flow.ra  and  winter  vegetable 
har/efca  ^ro  progreeelng  namally  with  little  undercnploynent. 

[XgPCE  —  Shortage  of  abotit  ICQ  local  cltruji  hfirye»t_wnrkorn.  Paatlly-type  houelng  le  avail- 
abla for  V)  uorkera.  Citrus  lo  in  excellent  condition.  Recent  cold  weather  ahould  laprov* 
frait  a^turity.    No  reporte  of  any  freezing  teraperaturcs  in  thla  area. 
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SOUTW  JqORiPA  SUMMARY  -*•  Htvc  ■ctlvj'tleg  conttnue.    Ubor  tupply  i«n«r<^.ly  In  b«Unc«  with 
d«uiW>^c0pt  for  conclnulng  deaand  for  •ug«rcin«  fcuccara  In.  Itlla  Clade.    Cltru«  hMrvttc  it 
Incrcaslnt. 

lELtE  CtADE  —  DMiand  for  lufrcant  harvit  worVtri  fctlll  ixUti.  Only  houilng  ival  labia  It 
for  Kin^la  wortcart.    Ilarvaac  cotitlnuaa  In  celery,  ■ugarcBna,  corn  and  laaf  v^facablaa.  , 

pgLKAY  ■HAClt-t'OMPAMO  —  Incraaaed  activity  In  citnii.    Harvaat  activity  rcmainp  atabla  In 
tpMtaaa  and  «lxad  vagctablea.    A  decraaaa  In  papper  activity  aa  voltaia  dacUnaa.  So«e 
acredg«  In  ^appera  being  abandoaad  aarly  bactuaa  of  Hoaalc, 

mMOKALgHTrOXT  HYRRS  —  rraa-whcaHra  ara  balng  abaorbad  into  tha  labor  force.  X«malnlng 
cukei,  tomatoes,*'  and'  peppers  only  eligbtly  troubled  with  inatct  and  dleeaae  due  Co  exceielve 
ymttkt  dry  weather.    Tcaperaturcs  reniiin  ebov*  norael,  ellght  increaee  In  rain. 

fRIKCgTON-HOMESTEAD  —  Labo r  tipp ly  in  ba  1  an c e_  wt th.dewand .    Crepe  In  feirly  good  condition. 
CaUbAge  la  being  danaged  by  dUeeae.    Hot  weather  hae  iietured  cropa  two  to  three  weeke  eerly. 
Thie  vlll  cause  a  ellght  lull  Us.  harveet  activltlea  during  next  two  or  three  weeke  until  new 
fields  cona  in. 


■  CENTKAL  FLORIDA  SUMMAKY  —  No  significant  sho_r_taica_tn_citruB  hffrveet  but  a  few  l<?cal  indi* 
vlduala_ could.. be. _u_sed.  ee  crew  CHI- ins.    CiCrue  harveat  and  proctaaing  plant  operatiot^a  reach- 
ing peak  volume.    S.pring  plant io^a  of  vegetablte  are  underway. 

r  .  . 

FORT  flERCE  —  Sowe  ahorta^e  of  local  indivlduala  only  in  cltrua  harveat.    Crop  conditioita 
arc  feed.    A  little  undereaployKent  In  vegeteblea. 

QRIAXDO  (tricludbfl  lecslturg  ,  Sanford  end  Cocoa)  —  Ho_  el t n  1  f  Icjin t_<_h_or taie a  of  lebor  ta ported. 
Citrus  harvest  and  procoselng  pLant  operations  reaching  peak  voluee.    Uoae  demand  for  local 
crews  Und  flU-lna.    I1an.'eat  of  winter  vegetable  cropa  conatant  with  Ubor  In  balence.  Aaiple 
aoiaturu  fot  cropa. 

TAKPA  —  Additional  workers  In  citrus  harveat  are  needed  for  crew  flll^lne.    CI  Cm  a  crop  la  In 
exaellant^condltlon  after  several  days  of  cold  weather.    Flowera,  celery  harveat  li  >t  peak; 
Strawberry  harvest  Is  active.    Spring  tomstoea  showing  good  progress.    Weather  rcsalna  very 
slid  with  excellent  growth  on  all  cropa.  ^ 

IXJy.DKg.  .Ij1!Sjl.l_oraernLX».r_l?Jll'^^ 
hotislnj^.    Cltrua  condition  lo  gisnereTly  good  wl 
ef  pineapple  orangea.    Volune  uC  harveat  ia  grnl 


one  leoletfdftpvee  reporting  droppaga 
,ly  Incre^tlMK  There  la  tnlnlistin  tfctlvlcy 
In  vcgttablou,  .but  thla  lo  Incotaalng  aa  eprltis  tflantlngi  arei      ondervdv.    Unueual  wara 
weather  prcvella,  bat  trtir^e  coul  daya  were  bentjflclal  to  colonrk  cltrua. 


-tnjepenjlenfc^cjmjcj^^^ 
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SWrni  FLORIDA  5WMAKT  —  Ubor  lupply  ganarally  in  balinca  vjth  Amind  ■kcipt  for  contlnulnt 
d— nd  for  luiTcan*  cutf  ra  In  th<  iilli  CUde  aw.    A  ■lltht  lull  In  hmrviacina  in>tha 
rrlnceCon^KcMaiCaad  Mrea  dua  to  hot  vtathar  M«turlJ«  cropa  20  vtaka  Mrly. 

■nXR  CLADg  —  Local  worktra  aufflclant  to  waat  lafcor  dawanda  axct>t  for  conttnutnt  diwand 
tor,  autTcana  hirvnt  workara> '  Crooa  in  lood  condition.    Harvaat  contlnuaa  in  calary,  com, 
laaf,  augarcana,  and  »iacall«n«oua  v^gatablaa. 

*      PgHAY  ■gACH'PQgAMO  —  Wo  ahortagaa  or  aurpluaaa  af  labor.    Young  plant*  ara  in  good  con- 
ditian,  oldar'planta  in  aaaaon^X  daclina.    Good  wythar  condititna. 

DOOKALEE-FOKT  HTEK5     j  Lnbor  supply  and  dawand  awar  in  fcalanca.    Moat  f  raa-vhaalara  hava 
baan  akaorbad  iato  tha  Ubor  forda.    Wani,  dry  weathar  hai  cAuaad  only  aHght  Croubla  vlth 
inac^ta  and  diaaaair. 

PKIMCETOH^HOMESTCAD  — Hot  wantharLpaturad  cropa  2*3  vaaka  aarly  cauiini  a  alitht  lull  tn 
harvaating.  aaptciaUv  in  towato  harvaat.    Cropi  ara  in  gpod  condition.    Squiah  ihoving 
aa«a  noaaic*    Stravbarry  and  tropical  fnitt  harvait  ahovad  a  daclina  during  th»  waak. 

CEWCTAL  FLORIDA  SUHMAJIY  -p-  Ho  aimif  tcant  ahortagaa  throuihout  tha  araa .  but  local  crawa 
jin_d_cra_w_fill»»ina  could  ba  uac<l  in  citrua  harvaat^   ^trua  harvaat  and  plant  oparatlona  ara 
at  aaaaonal  paak. 

"  FORT  flERCK  —  Ue«l  craw  Cill^ina_naada4  in_citni«  harvaat.  Kaavy  harvaat  in  all  fruit. 
Uaual  pratiarvcat  work  in  vagatablaa.  Moat  vagatabla  erava  working.  Waathar  ia  war*  with 
ao«a  rain. 

ORLAWDO  (include a  t«y4htirg|  itanfnrd_and_Cocnal  —  Sowa__l ncf t  <;rawa_na»dad  for  ei t rua  harVf  t » 
Alao,  da«and  ia  atrong  for  er«v  fiU-ina  and  faMily-grotipa.    Kouaing  aultabla  for  faailiaa 
ia  acarca  in  thia-  ar««.    Cltifux  harvaat  and  proc«ialng  oparationa  at  aaaaonal  paak.  Racant 
rain«  and  ahovara  banaficial  to  all  cropa. 

TAKPA  -f  Thia  araA_cu«ld  uaa^flva  lojral__c it rua  harvaat  Brawa  and_appr_oxiJHataly  30  individuala 
for  craw  fill-ia«.    Citrua,  flouar,  calary,  and  winter  vagatabla  cropia  ara.  all  in  good  con- 
dition, and  harraiita  are  going  anoothly.  Sona  cltnia  craaa  ara  now  in  blooa  dua  to  unaaaaon- 
ably  vara  waathcr.  ^  ^  * 

WJHME  —  5  jpi laa  an_d_fjin 1 1 1  e»_j\*t±a_d  i  n_c  1  Kjr"i,  htryea t  _  yjth  aawa  Ha  iljK<<fe'<ia  hoya ing 
avaUabU.    Citrua  tro^aa  ara  santrally  in  good  ccttdCTion.    H*ny  grovaa  g-JPWtlkkint  domancy 
and  |iuttin|  ouc  ni^^  ^rovth  and  bloo«f.    IrrlgJitloR  la  light  eo  datar  thia  condition  until 
dangar  of  fraf^a  la  puat.    tUrvcji  la  in  full  awltg.    VrgcUbla  actlvlry  ia  incraailng  dua  « 
to  a|irin|  planting.  « 
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SOUTH  FLORIDA  SWIMAKY  —  Lull  In  vegetable  harvest  created  by  unusually  warm  weather  roaturlnK 
crops  early.    Some  undereaployment  has  resulted.    Increased  activity  in  citrus  in  Delray 
Beach'-f ompano  area.  *     "  . 

BELLE  CLADE  ~  Demand  remains  for  sugarcane  cutt^ry.    Housing  available,  suitable  for  single 
workers.    Harvest  continues  in  all  crops.     Local  libor  adequatte  to  meet  demands  with  the 
exception  of  sugarcoiie  cutters.  ,  . 

DELRAY  BEACH-POMPAWO  —  Harvest  activity  is  slow  in  mixed  vegetables  and  tomatoes  as  older 
plants  Are  In  seasonal  decline  resulting  in  so«e  unijibremployment.    Young  plants  in  good 
Condition.    Increased  activity  in  citrus  harvest. 

IMMOKALEE-FOBT  MYERS        Some  slight  underemployment  amonR  vegetable  workers  due  to  the  lull  ^ 
in  activities.    Crop  conditions  continue  fair.     '  ^ 


PRINCETON-HOMESTEAD  —  Soiie  underemployment  in  tomatoes  and  sgaash-* during  lull  that  was 
caused  by  unua^ually  warro  weather  maturing  cropfc  early.    New  fields  expected  in  about  two 
weeks.     Hot  wikther  and  heavy  scattered  rains  have  reduced  activity  in  tomatoes,  squash  and 
strawberries  ani^creaspd  disease  problems  in  tomitoes.    Pole  beans.^tfsweet  com  and  potatoes 
arte  also  In  harves^^  °  . 

CENTRAL  FLORIDA  gWcARY  —  Local  crews  and  Individuals  for  crew  fill-ins  needed  for  citrus 
harvest.     Citrus  crot>  generally  in  excellent  condition.     Recent  rains  slowed  some  citrus 
.harvest  operations.'^  Vegetable  planting  and  cultivation  on  the  ^upswing. 


FORT  PIERCE^—  Labor  supply  and  demand  generally  in  balance.  Cjlol  nights  have  been  beneficial*' 
for  citrus  and  flowers. 

ORLi\?BjR"(  includes  Leesburg.  San  ford  and  CoQ»a)       Some  need  for  local  citrus  crews  and  jndi- 


vidua^for  crew  fill-Iny    Shortage  of , family-type  housing  exists.     Citrus  crop  generally 
In  excellent  condition.  "Recent  rains  and  showerj  haye  caused.hindranee  in  harvest  operations. 

TA^^PA  —  individuals  and  local  citrus  crews  needed  Cn  citrus  harvest.    Approved  housing  for 
i ndi vidua Is'-only.     Recent  rains  beneficial  to  all  crops.    Citrus  harvest,  and  strawberry  ^ 
harve:*t  slowed  by  rAlny  days,     flowers,  celery,  and  winter  vegetable  crops  are^all  in  good 
condition  and  harvests  are  going  smoothly.  »  • 

^  ••  -    .  ^  .  ^  ^  ■  ■ 

DOMD££  —  Nearly  all  employers  need  fill-ins  for  eXistinyt  citrus  cr.^«UAUmited  housing 
available.    Two  local  crew^  with  equipment  are  needed.    Harvest  is  sllghfty  behind  schedule, 
but  should  J>e«  On  schedule  .by  the  time  valencias  are, ready  to  harvest.  ^  Vegetable  planting 
and  cultivation  on  the  npSwing.    Waterr^elon  planting  near  coapletlon.  * 
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•  ]  '  [  ;      -    ^     [  '.      ^  '•         •  ■ 

SOUTH'  FLORIDA  StIHMARY  —  Heavy  winds  an<l  rains  during  the  weekend  caused  some  damage  to 
tomatoes  and  beans  in  the  Princeton-Homestead  area.    Seasonal  lull  In  vegetables  has  caused 
some  underemployment.     Some  surplus  workers  have  gone  Into  citrus.  ■  • 

•*     BELLE  GLADE  —  Winds  caused  slight  damafie  to  some  vegetables  particularly  leaf .  vegetables.  . 
Harvest:  continues  In  all  major  ^rops.     Continued  shortage'  of  sugarcane  cutters. 

««  I 

DELRAY  BEACH-POTPANO  —  Tomatoes  and  mixed  vegetables  are  in  seasonal  decline  and  harvest 
has  not  started  on  spring  plantings.    Some  crews  are  underemployed  as  a  result.  Harvest 
activity  in  citrus  continues  to  Increase*. 

'  IMtfoKALEE-FOKT  HYERS  —  Some  underemployment  still  exlsta  as  vegetable  season  reaches  a 
lull.    However,  nany  workers  have  gone  Into  citrus.    Flower  pteharvest  and  harvest  continues. 

PRINCETON-HOMESTEAD        Heavy  rains  and  winds  of  about  30-.35  MPH  during  weekend  caused  some 
damaii;e  to  tcmatoes  >at!  beans.     Cold  Weather  helped  retard  maturity  ^f  tomatoes.    l)ue  to 
weather  conditions',  th.«*re  Is"  a  slight  lull  In  harvest  activities.    Some  surplus  workers  are 
belhg  referred  to  citrus  and  sugarcane  harvests. 

CENTRAL  FLORIDA  SUMMARY  --  High  winds  and  weekend  frost  have  damaged  tomato  plants  In 

Ruskln  and  Kanatee  County."    Some  droppage  of  cltru^  as  the  result  of  high  winds  near  Dundee,  • 

but  otherwise  reported  damage  was  light  ^n  Central  Florida. 

FORT  PIERCE  —  Citrus  harvest  continues  at  good  pace«    No  shortages  at  this  tine.  No 
ddmace  as  a  result  of  cold  weattjefr  aqd  high  winds.  ^ 

ORLAXDO  (includes  Lecfiaurg.  San  ford  and  Ct)coa)  —  Need  for  local  crews  and,  individuals  and  „ 
family  groups  Cor  crcv^f ill-ins  continues:    Harvest  and  plant  processing  activities  aC  peak 
voXune.     Cooler  wcadrt.     should  aid  in  the'.color  break  of  Valencia  oranges.-  Winter  vegetable 
nctlvitrir-s  nornal  for  vi^ls  period  with  labor  in  jjalance. 

TAMPA  —  High  winds  ar.tt  weekend  frost  have  damaged  tomato  plants  in  Ruakj^  and  Manatee 
County.     Extent  of  da:         c.innoc  be  estlnated^at  this  tine.    Citrus  crop  and  harvest  . does 
tiot  seecr  to  be  top  af;t>Lt'd  by  the  adverse  weather.     Individuals  needed  for  crew  fill-ins. 
Orherwise,  labor  suppi     .nid  demand  are  in  balance.  * 

DUypiE  —  Fill-ins  fo;   ttsli^ti'ii^  citrus  crews  and,  some  family  groups  are  needed  . i!Ci-  .-t^rvest. 
Ll^iUeJ  housing  av.^i]  >le.     Citrus  generally  in  good  condition.    Some,  droppagif  reported 
due  :o  result  of  recc- :  high  winds.     Some  Valencias  are  neeting  maturity  requi^re.'^ent j. 
Little  or  no  lull  bet     er  ^^^^^s  expected,    Veget.ibles  received  considerabl?  cvc.3%c  from 


!i  wli.dy  and  fru^.it. 
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In  tfemoriafa 

Robert  A.  Rumbley,  .AtlminlstrStor  of  Rural  Manpower, 
passed  away  Sunday  night,  February  20,  1072,  «t  the 
Seninolc:  Memorial  HospjiCal  in  Sanford^  after  an  ,  ' 

extended rfiiiness.    He  had  been  with  the  agency 
twentyTt£our  years  and  Administrator  of  Rural  Manpower 
.'  slnctf  February  1»  1969,    His  loss  will  be  deeply  felt 
by  all  who  knew  him.  ,  . 

SOUTH  FLORIDA  SUMMARY  —  Seasonal  lull  in  vegetable  harvest  has  caOsem  many  workers  to  go  into 
*  ci|nis  and  other  spring  crops.    Wind  dai*«e  to  tomatoes  and.,  leaf  crops  reported.  ' 

,  BEUg  CLADE  —  Supply  of  labor  in  balance,,  except  for  continuing  demand  for  sugarcane  cutters. 
Some  short^tes  aay  he  felt  In  three  weeks  when  com  harvest  begins-    Small  amount  of  wind 
,  damage  to^^leaC  cropsX  "  ' 

DEt»AY^ BEAA^'PgMPAXO  —  Vegetable  harvest  activity  slow  due  to  seasonal  lull  with  underemploy- 
■cnt  pC.many  crews  resulting.     Citrus  harvest  continues  at  rapid  pace.    Some  wind  damage  to 
tomat5«is  reported.. .> 

.. .  .IMHOKALEE-FORT.  ^lEpS  —  ?lost  surplus  workers  have  gone  into  citrus  and  other  spring  cropg, 
y    although  'SoJie  undcremp] oymcat  remains.    Flower  crop  continues  at  normal  rate.    Most  crops 
'       ift  .Rilr  eondition    with  some  damage  as  a  result  oX  hfgh. winds. 

.  .-  .    *  /  ■  ' 

PRINCETON-HOMESTEAD       Underemployment,  con tinuesi',in.  most  crops  due  to  the  effects  of  weather, 
■    disease  and  markei  prtces  oti  the  various  cropjs.  ^Harvest  activities  arc  light  due  to  wind 
dar^agc  anr"  dijtesr.c.    Tonato ''harv^t  light,  qualitf  fair.    Potato  and  strawberry  han,'csts^are 
on  the  Iricrwb<5C.  "  ^  . 

CESTkAi*  Ft.ORID.\  5U>fM.\RY  ~  Procesyln;;  plants  operating  at  full  capacity  as  early  and  mid- 
seas  o  njrl  c  r"u  ^  c  rop  &  n  ea  r  ccrsp  let  ion .    MIorma]  sC|lsonal  lull  be  twee  ti  i;iid-season  and  Valencia' 
'ja^r^c^ts  f-»  oKpiclcd.    ^t.  PierA  and  DuTidee  need  crew  fill-ins  and  small  loc^l  groups. 

'  DRi  PlhRCt       $zall  inc:it  .rrjups  could  be  wed  in  citgus  harvest.    Some  fruit  Jroppage  as  a 
T^ft' uf'^rc.cnc  Mgh  winds.     Undet'.r'TiploymGnt  In  ^-egetables  as  a  result  of  wind  and  sand  dara- 
age  to  vc!g*f tables,     -  I 

ORLA.n.    vtnv:  ...^  tccabuw..   .v.nford  and  foe ca)  -  Early  and  mld-s^a^on  citrus  crops  near  con- 
£J^T;  "r..~ny7l7rrrs  ^p.>  rating  a:  full  capic  1  ty .    Vln  te  r  vcg|  table  hatves  t  cons  tan  t  ^ 


witfi  In'>or  ir  l>.i1incc. 
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SOUTH  FLORIDA  SUMMARY  —  Reduced  vegetable  harviest  continual  caualHg  aoma  und»remploy««nC 
durlnt  thla  period.  EnploymendSlc/smalna  high  In  flowers  In  the  Oelray Beach- Pomp ano  area. 
Harvests  In^ strawberries  and  potstoea  Increasing. 

lELLE  CLADE  —  Hsrvest  In  sugarcane  Is  dscresslng,  slthough  deaand  for  cutters  still  gxlsts. 
Soafr  shgr Cages  nay  be  felt,  when  spring  com  harvest  becones  slgnlflcsnt.  Hsrvest  costlnuss 
In  all  other,  crops* 

DEL  RAY  BEACH->POMPANO  —  Some  underenployinent  In  toastoes  as  sctlvlty  decresses  due  to  seaionsl 
decllns  of  plants.    Eoployment  la  flowers  remslns  high.    Harvest  sctlvlty  In  com,  besns  snd 
citrus  reaalns  strong. 

.IMMOKALEE-FOKT  MYERS  ~  Normal  pre^sprlng  hsrvest  underemployment  still  exists,  but  should  be 
sllevlated  when  spring  vegetsble  hsrvest  picks  up  In  sbout  two  weeks.      >  < 

FRINCETON-HCTIESTEAD  —  Underemployment  continues  In  most  crops  due  to  westher  conditions  and 
market  prices.    Some  ground  ror  snd  disease  hss  reduced  tomsto  harvest  sqtlvlty.  Labor 
demands  In  strawberries  and  potatoes  sre  Incresstng  as  hsrvest  sctlvlty  Incresses. 

CEKTRAL  FLORIDA  SUMMARY  —  Citrus  hsrvest  continues  at  rspld  psce.    Processing  plsnts  operst- 
Ing  St  peak  volume.    Demand  for  citrus  crew  flll-lns  decresslng  as  lull  between  mid-season 
and  Vslenclas  approsches.    Tomatoes  are  still  being  replanted  nesr. Ruskln.  ■ 

FORT  PIEKCE  —  Some-  underemptoynent  In  venetablaa.    Vegetables  are  recovering  from  ssnd  blsst 
two  weeks  sgo.    Citrus  hsrvest  continues  at  good  psce.    No  shorts|es  st  thld  time.  Some 
fruit  dropping*  reported. 

ORL^DO  (includes  Leesburx,  Ssnford  snd  Cocos)  —  Citrus  harvest  continues  at  rapid  pace. 
Processing  plants  operating  at  peak  volume.    Some  local  crew  fill-ins  needed.    Celery  pre- 
harvest  activities  incressiiig.     Corn  plsnting  underwsy. 

T^^^  —  Citrus  hsrvest  continuies  st  peak  volume.  Some  crew  fill-^ns  nseded.  Lsck  of  sp- 
proved  housing  continues  to  be  a  problem.  Tomatoes  sre  still  being  replanted.  A  few  more 
individuals  are  neaded  for  viegetable  preharvest* 

DWDEE  —  Demand  for  citrus  crew  fill-ins  taperinn  off  as  jpid-sesion  fruit  hsrvest  nesrs 
completion.    Croves  In  guod  condition.    Spring  fertilizing  ii  sbout 'completed.    Blooming  is 
now  ihowlng  generally  in  sll  varieties.    Good  weather  prevails  but  more  rsin  would  be 
beneficial*    ftovBinent  of  fruit  continues  hssvy.  ^ 

KORTH  FLORIDA  SUMMARY  —  SOUTH  FLOMATON  -  Surplus  of  workers  remsihs.    Irish  potsto  plsnting 
psssed  peak.    Other  spring  crop  planting  under  preparation.    MARIA>NNA  -  -Small  surplus  of 
workers  available  for  day-haul  activitiea  only.    Land  preparation  and.  spring  gladioli  plant- 
ing continue.    QUINCY  -  Workers  in  balance  with  demand.    Winter  v^rfjfetalrle  harvest  snd  land 
pt<;paratlon  continue.    GREENVILLE  -  Surplus  workers  are  svsilsble  for  employment  within 
CoifeutlnK  dlstsnce  of  Jefferson  County.    Crops  sre  in  good  conditions.    ORANGE  HEIGHTS  - 
Cucjf^nt  shortages  of  orangq  pl^'iCGrs  in  south  Mgrion  County  decressina  as  nid-'Season  lull 
a^prpache's. 
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SOUTH  FLOIUDA.  SPHHAHy  —  UndereMployirit  itlll  «xlati,but  !■  dicllnlnt  M  viiettblt  harvaat 
IncrcMcs.    Sugircini  hirveit  niir  coopletion,  but  ioat  ihortiiM  ira  atill  occutring. 
Harveit  activity  rtaaini  high  in  citrus*  com  ind  b««ni  in  Dtlriy  liich-PoBpano  iraa. 

BELLg  CtADE  —  Sunrcsnt  hirvtst  nsir  conplttion,  but  ■om  ■hortsm  ■till  occurrint  for 
cant  cutfTS.    Vtgatiblt  harviat  incriislng  caualng  corritponding  incriMid  labor  damand* 

DEIHAY  ylgACH-?0MyAHO  —  Harvaat  activity  incraa«ini  in  aixaj  vaiatablaa  and  will  continua 
to  inert aaa  aa  apriny  cropa  bacotia  niatuT««    Soaa  crava  in  toaatoaa  ara  ufldartnployad. 
Harveat  activity  raaains  high  in  citrua,  com  and  baani* 

IHHOKALEg-FORT  KytKS  —  Soaa  undaraaploymant  contlnuoa,    WorXara  art  baing  abaorbad  into 
harvest  aa  a  few  vagatabXa  fialda  alovXy  aatura  Into  production* 

■  rRtyCETON-»HQMESTEAD  —  Undaraaployant  continuaa  in  aoat  cropa  dua  to  unaaaapnably  lijht 
harvaat  activitiaa .    Toaato  Karvaat  la  on  tha  daclina*    Avocado  harviat  la  about  finiihad . 
rotato  harveat  continuaa  to  Incraaaa  with  good  quality  and  yiald* 

CEOTRAL  RQRIPA  SUHMm,—  Cltrua  harvaat  atill  haaw.  but  paat  paak.    Concantrata  planta 
ara  going  full  blast,   lioraal  aaaaonal  lull  axpactad  batvean  nld*aaason  and  Valancias. 

;    FOKt  Fierce  —  Host  workara  in  vexatablea  itra  back  to  naar  full  aaployaant*  Vagttabla 
^     prcharveat  continuea.    Harvaat  of  citrus  a  till  hapivy. 

QRIAVDO  (includaa  Uaaburg,  Sanford  and  Cocoa)  Cltrua  harvaat  and  procaaaint  oparationa 
continua  heavy  lo  aid-aaaaon  fruit  naara  complation.  Calary  h^irvaat  and  prahafvaat  activ- 
ities remain  conatant.    Com  and  niacallanaoua  vagatabla  planting  undarvay. 

TAMPA  —  Craw  flll-ina  atlll  needad  for  exiatini  cltrua  cravs.    Llaitad  approvad  houilng. 
Concentrate  pUnta  going  full  blast.    Citrus  hsrvast  dsclining  aa  noraal  aaaaonal  lull 
approaches.    Grapttfrult  la  beginning  to  covk.    Valancias  aoving  slightly  and  axpkctad  to 
tak«  up  aom  of  the  alack  cauaad  by  dacllna  of  aid-aeasons. 

DUNDEE  —  Cltnis  is  in  good  condition  with  aid"Sssaon  fruit  tspsrlni  off.    Soas  young  trsa 
Valanciaa  ara  kclna  harvested^    Vsgstsbls  sctivity  is  expsctsd  to  incrssss  within  two  or 
three  vcc^s  with  cuke  harves^.    Mora  rsin  would  hslp  all  asrlcuUural  activjlty. 

KOHIH  FLORIDA  Sl'»tAHy  —  SOUTH  FLOMATON  -  Labor  aurplua  still  axiata.    Potato  planting  la 
finishsd*    Othsr  Isnd  prspsr^tion  for  spring  crops  nssr  coapUtion,    MAKIAWNA  *  Labor  supply 
In  balance  vich  dennnd  aa  activitlea  continua  in  land  preparation,    QUIMOf  -  Labor  supply 
and  danand  in  balance.    Lant)  p  rap  ara  t  ion  and  soQa  aprltij  planting  ari  active,    GREENVILLE  - 
SurpUiff  Inbor  hii^  l?caii  absorbed  into  Isbor  force..  Tobacco  pliints  srs  slooft  rsady  for 
traaaplsntln^.    Sh^do  preps  rat  ion  is  alaoat  entirely  conplata.    ORANGE  HEtGHTS  «■  Ho  ahort^ia^s 
of  citrus  picker*.    Frost  on  Karch  17th  csused  sous  dsmsge  to  ssrlisst  eastging  spring  crops. 
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.SptJTH  TLORIDA  SUMMAXY  -  E»ploy»nnt  In  Dtlrav  Ba«ch^J»ottpang  ind  IwaokaUa-yt.  Hyari  art 
Incraaalni  aa  haryetta.lncraaat  In  vmciblaa  and  fibmra,'  SUiarcani  harviae  naaftn.  ' 


coapletlon  In  ltlX«  Cladt 


BELLg  CLADE  »~  Harvatt 
oparation>  Dtiund  for 
augarcana  harvtat« 


of  augarcaaa  naarlnr  cowplatlon  with  Only  two  Bllla  ratiairtlni  Irt 
can*  «utt;tfa  will  caaaa  within  two  waaka  with  tha  coaplatlOn  of 

e 

ptim  BEACH^fOHPANO  —  E«plpy««nt  In  harvaata  of  miyfi  vatetablaa  and  hand  Plckad  btfana 
Incre— Int.    Harvaat  activity  In  elCrua  and  corn  raaalna  atrong,  

IHMPKALEE-rORT  jfttns  —  Slight  undarap&lov^ant  Continuaa.    Xncr«palng  harvatt  of  vagatablea. 
cltni»  «nd  flouer«  la  a|}aorbi^g  Mora  worUra  Into  ^bor  forca.    Alao,  opening  of  packing 
hQuiM  la  aaalQg  thm  undarasfiloyMnt.  * 

PMHCETOM-llOflgsrgAD       UndaraBployMaftt  contlnuaa  in  towatoaa  due  to'th^t  dacllfla  In  harvaat-» 
int.    Soma  fa^ly  groupa  laavlng  tha  «raa  for  iMokalat.  Wachula  and  KuaVln'.    Potato  and' 
,>-*tr«wb*rry  liarvaat  contlnuaa  to  Incraaaa  with  good  quality  and  yield. 

<;mnAL  nORIPA^ayMMAKY       Cltrua  harvaat  taperint  off  ai  aaatonal  lull  approach<a.  Harveat 
of  grapefruit  and  Valcnclaa  that  acet  aaturlty  rcqulreaienta  ahould  help  iUevlate  labor 
aurpluiiiia  during  lull.    Vagatabla  harveat  picking  ub  ne^r  n.  Pierce.    SoM  Indlvlduale 
needed  for  atrawbarry  harveat  In  Taapa  area,  V  *       '  ' 

fOKt  PIERCE  —  Supply  and  ^eiiand  of  labor  in  feirfimlfnce.    Citru*  harveat  contlnuaa  at 
good  p«c«.    VegetAbU  harveat  picking  up.    Day-haul  cdfttln^ei  t<J  Pala  >geach  County. 

/  '  ^' 

PJi^^PO  (lnclud_ee_  LgetibMri«  Sanford  end  Cocoa)  —  Cltrua  harveat  procacda  aC  a  moderate 
py-l  an  hervpat  op*ratione  app<roech  apaaonal  Itill.    HarVaat  of  grapefruit  and  Valencia  crop 
that  teacfri.  requircsenta  ahould  help  allaMiat«  labor  eurpluaea  during  the  lull  period. 
Harveat  and  planting  of  mlacellancoua  vegetable  actlvltiea  raaain  conetint.  '  ^ 

IMffA  —  Sow  lndlvlduala_n_eeded  for  atrAwberry  harveat.    Lack  of  approved  houalng  contlnuea 
tp  be  «  problea.    Indivlduala  could  atiU  be- uaed  at  crew,  flll-lna  In  cltrua  harve^at. 
/Cltrua  'oarvojt  begl.ininii  to  thin  off. 

DUm«B  —  Fruit  ■ovcffjnt  la  tapering  off.    Poeaible  ehort^gaa  aay  develop  when  Valenclaa 
ma»f  aaturlty  raqutrewenta  In  voluoa  in  approxlKately  three  to  four  weeka.  '  Cltrua  generally 
in  good  condition.    More  irrigetlon  ia.avlifent  due  to  light, tain  fall.    Spraying  and  f  art  11- 
•  itlnn  ia  alno  aoft»^  In  avidantti;        ^  ,4 


WOltrH  FLORIDA  Sngl\Kif  ^-  ORAN'Cfe' HEIGHTS  »■  4arveatt..of  leaf  vegetablaa,  cabbage,  plante 
and  atravbarrlea  are"aetlve.  but  voluae  la^tht.    Heat  labor  eaployid  full  tl«a. 
CREEMyiLLE"-  Supply  apa^eaiind  of  wewionallj  hiii 
fliilliCSi  -  Hp.  abort  a  c*  ■'jffi^MHa^t  u  a^  o  f  tfoj»e  ra .  Tab 

Gn.ili  surplus  ot  uorJ^Yf^^^rmti  for  day-h^ul  activities  only.    Land  prefiaration  con- 
tinues*    SO'utH  FLO^iP^fe^  jijjpl^^  cqntlnuos.    Good  weather  <!OnditlonB  faVoraVlc  for 
pr|.pa-  tier*  .Cid  pltT^Hp:^:^    '^K-^Z  c«^P^.  ^ 


ia|d  fem  Vorkere  reawln  in.>l>tence« 
TPbScco  aettlng  atartlng.    MAR I AS HA  " 
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Kirch  29i  lf72 


Sooth  noHtPA  SUMMAKY  r-  H«rv— t  mcreMlm  m  viKetablM  ind  flowtri.    Soat  under««ploy»«nt, 
hovevar,  !■  re^rtid  In  t«iokaltc-Fort  Mytri  ir**.    Sufifcwt^liArVM.t  li  coapUttd  In 
CUde*    CltrtJi  harve«t  rwiiln*  4ictlv«.  '  .  ' 

•EtLB  CLADE  —  Suiircini  hirygtt  complited.  *  Ubor  lupply  wd  deMndf  «e  In  good  biUnci- 
SiCnincint  iprln  harvMt  l«  expected  In  ibouC  ona  wetk.    Local  Ubdr  diyhiullnf  to  othir 
areas,  is  axpectrd  to  ba  utilized  in  tha  activity. 

f> 

fPELKAY  BgACH-fOtgANO  —  Harve:st  activity  ra«aina  atront  in  citrua.    Harvaat  la  incra'aalng  In 
cucuAbara,  aquath.'Vggplant  mad  other  Mixed  vegatiblaa.    Activity  reaaina  high  ^n  flovara 
and  nuraariaa. 


^tiva.  A  flight 
Crppa  rcaain  in 


IhtPKALEE-roW  KittS  —  Harvest  of  vatatablaa,  citrua  and  flowara  reaat 
amount  of  undaraaployiiant  axistft  in  apita  of  opening  of  packihg  Hbuafp. 
goad  condition. 

PMMCETOH^HO.MtSTtAD  —  tabor  desand  anJ  aupplv'ln  ^alr  balanca.  To«at6  crawa  and  fasily 
groupa  continue^ to  laavi!  tho  area  to  find  wotk  in  other  parta  of  the  atata.  Moat  ctopa 
a^a^in  good  condition.    Com  and  potato  harveata  ar«  vary  active. 

CEyrmi.  FLOKIDA  summary  —  CUruw  lidrveat  continuaa  gradual  decline  aa  aaaaonal  luU 
approachea.    All  are ea  report  generally  good  balanca  of  labor  aupply  and  demand.  Vegetable 
harvest  ii  increaaing.    Sow*  Uidividuala  afi\l  aifcall  family  groupa  Are  needed  for  atravbecry 


harvest 

harvest  in  Taapa. 

FOItT  PIERCE      Codd  balance  ot  Kbor  aupply  with  damatfd. 
vhaC.    Work  in  tan^toei  increasing. 

aW.,WDO  (Includea  Ucrfbutt,  .  ^nford  and  C9Co.o>.  —  C^Ltrua- hXrveat  activitiffa  alri/ing.  Plant- 
TSr«1r  •pt'ftg  vegairthtc^crcp*  continuaa.    Activity  in  cabb4lie»  carrota,  radiahea,  celery 
mi  cUticolUT-coua  Ictu  vtcfb  rcnaina  cpnatant.    tabor  nupplA  i«  i"  |ooa  belaiftt  with  dyand. 

TA?£A  —  C»taty  h.irvi?«t  conMijuu  .a  at  peak  volume     Spot  picft^ng  6f  tonatdai  la  "xp^cttd  to 
bSgln  In  ftbouT  ten  (Ia>o.  •  ^-It.ruli  jfontimiaa  ita  alow  decline.    Sose  individuala  and  asall 
fMily  groupa  afe  not  If  d  l  or  strawberry  harveit. 

mjvpKE  —  Oerard  for  UtiUy  i-i^'^       expected  to  increaaa  u  Velenciai  reach  proper  ■natutity 
^gtgr.    WorteTTilT^^n^O*  o~le«Whg  tha  Sr«e»  and  aose  ahortagea  could  occur  aa 
rers  Vsladclai;^  raac'i  ^Mi^'t 


Citrua  hsrvett  ie  declining  aosa- 


eitfuT  lull.    Her.  . 


•    ;  ttPlCHTS  -  fia  J,  t:i-i>ya  Lngnployad  and  underesploy<d_  due_to 

t""  in  "^abbag',  rtr:  'IjnrTfea,  paaftts  and  a  faw  leAf  vegeC'blflJi. 
^     *-opa,  fiprJns  ■      taMet  and  wlery.    Soae  unarployed  wotk'ira 
c5lOia  or  vegotabloa.    7UtNCy  -  flop^ly  and  desand  of  aeaaonally. 
'intatu*^.    HARtASNA  -  Ssall  iurplui  of  workera  In  the  Mftt  for  dayr 


PrehnrveflC  It  actli 

.re  availtbls  tot  Imoi^j,     

Oi!t>er«._r«piitt_ it  'inlotu*^.  MARtA!fNA  -  Swell  iurplm  of  workera  in  the  sees  for, day^ 
haut."l^d  pftVarstlcni  aVft^w'ea,  jind  *«prl^ng  planting  ie  gettiftg  UndeWay.  SOITTH  fLOHATON 
Surjpjut  w.^rkcra  aSn  :'»>'.|«gg;f^-gciiT^i<^i<?»  tneioa?,^'. 
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Mi^i  BoriKi  Ch«rtkov  ./'J^ 
Offica  of  Senator  Adlai  &«  Stfvanioni  XXX 
SubcoMittM  oil  Higratory  lahov 
Room  201  3tn«tf  Annax  ^ 
127  C  Stnwiti 
tfMhington,  D«  C*  20510 


Cncloatd  Istfthji  Mtarlal  ralatlva  to  tht  availability  of 
to«ato  i^rkara  in  Florida.    X  ragrat  tha  dalay  In  aandlng 
thii  to  you. 


mi  M,  STURT 

Dlraotor  *  w-   ^  ' 

Rural  Kanpovar  Sarvloa  ^    '\  fJjH^ 

'     •  ^        ^    .    ■■  ^ 

Gndoauras  ^ 
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1371  Paachctaa^croiat:!  :i.  13« 
Atlanta »  Gsofsla  30309 


DATE? 
TO. 

ATTN  Ofi 


Juna  15,  1972 


suuecT: 


Labor  in  Tociato  Growing  Areas 


Dr*  Danitl  Sturt,  ;iBa 


Afttr  talking  with  :^ou  X  oaUod  tMlter  Cola^  Avals tant  R'lS  Administrator 
in  Florida,  to  make  a  quick  ^eck  in  ths  tomato  ci^ovins  ar«as«  Without 
hosltation  ha  statad  that  there  had  been  a  surplus  of , labor  in  tlie 
"yiSexrayJ'Mde  CouiTby  imr4  Znimokaloa' areas*,  He  then  die iUc#d  with:  the 
*  tatnpa,  Orlando  and  Orange  Ue'ights  local  offices  as  wall  as  with  tha 
Stata  Farmer  Harkat  ''Itnager  and  County  Agant  in  Bonifay,  Florida* 
In  the.  ?t'skln  area,  which  is  on  the  west  coast:  as  wall  as  the  Oxford 
Sunwnerfield  arsa  in  ^larlon  County  north  of  Rusjcin»  labor  was ;  reasonably 
'  tight  but  adequate  evan  at  tha  peak  6^  harvest*    Only  bttyten  AOO  and 
^  500  acres  of  tomatoes'  are  .^rown  in  the  03:f6rd  Suoonerfield  ai^ee*  At 
Qonifay^  Flotidai  t7!iera  appro xitnataly  75  to  100  acres  of  tomatoes«are 
jrown,  Mr*  Lamar  UlXliamsi  Gtate  Farmer  Itarkat  Manager,  statad  ha  had 
heard  of  people  who  could  not  get  their  crop  picked  but  the  eitMstion 
was  alleviated  vhen  school  was  out*    Tlie  County  Agant  in  ^oaif'ay  sikld 
he  had  not  heard  of  anyone  not  balng  able  to  get  their  tpriatoes  picked* 
There  is  nq  approved  housing  in  thia  area,  whidi  is  30  miles  from  the 
nearest  "3'  office  at  :iarianna*    Some  workars  day  haid.  thersalvaa  from 
Slocor6,  Alabana,  int;o  tha  area*  ■  ^  , 

Otlicr  thnn  the  above,  '/niter  or  the  local  office  laanagari  knot/  of 
no  loss  in  the  tone  to  crops  in  Florida  this  year*   ^?al|#lf  did  stata 
tljat»  one  £,rot»r  in  the  ^uakln  area  plactd  an  order  '^Hj^'/  ihti  local 
off  Icq  and  whan  v;orl:ata  were  not  rcfetrad  tltat  day,  1t^(%dniplained  to 
the  Governor.   *'ithln  a  Bay  or  t.:o  a  cr«w  and  sona  lndivl(*oal  t/d)rf:ett! 
xjetn  rof.irred  to  thk  ^wrer  but  son*,  of  tils  tomatoes  had' to  go  to  a 
procossor  at  a  lo^/ar  prlca  rather  than  to  the  fresh  rativO&  liife cause  t^ey 
'/ere  too  ripe. 


AttAdied  arc  dopioa  of  tho  bulletins  X  fnonlionedi 


V*  A*.  "Xt^ 
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FARM  LABOR  INFORMATION 


Volw  2k,  Ho.  if  .  Roo«        -  13T1  Pt«htr««  Strm,  M.  B. 
*  .  AtU»t*^  O«orglm  30309 

,Jun«  13,  1972 

worker*.   Thli  oo«pftr«f  with  6,785  In  1971.  m ,  y»rp..^«!io^i^^ 
con.l«t.  Of  i.,150  local,  IJJ.litrLtati'Si  2^  S-tlS^S^  • 
/    iDclujJv.  Of  IW  contract  Pu«i;o  Rican  vork«pi.  mdnairiWw^ 

•    othjr  intmtata  workara^art  Mating  aU  currant  labor  danandt. 

"'"^••^  planting,  cultivating,  •prarlne  and  ' 

.       .  .i!!^:^,^^?^  ^^^^  actlYlUa..    Long  Itland  •traVbSjfhSra.t 
•xpjictjd  to  atart  in  yoluw  Juna  12,  and  «j.tat.  •tr.iiSSy^IJJI.t. 
to  bagin  during  naxt  tw  vaaka.   Scaia  aurplua  local  and  day-haSl 
li?  wtlUsad  •traVbarry  harvattt;  youth  continuTto  stak 

vm  stssa 

A  vaak  ■gd  tha  •traiAarry  Vtork  forca  nuaberad  250.  w^*^.^ 

REQioH  in  -  mmsYLVAm 

'  li!llf^!^*'  conttnuat  to  haapar  ■];irlng  planting  and  saadlng  actirltias.. 

►        SiSJ^      ^^'T^'^^       '^•^  .oii2*vJ2S;S.  Jibing 

*  Orowar*  hava  coaplalnad  that  tbay  hava  baan 

imabla  to  plant  .vaat  com  dua  to  vat  flild..    Plaaia^^^raSI  not.  > 
to  COM  to  Pannaylvanla  without  dtflnlta  cotnltBantt. 

DSLAVARE 


halpad  giwrt  Mka  prograis  in  flald  work.  Approxlaataly 
80*  of  flaM  com  and  20*  of  •oybean  acraagat  hara  baan  plaSS/  Barley 


^    82-656  1243* 
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barvestlpg  Vlll  start  al)ou:t  Juzm  1jO« 

..     i  .  '.  . 

Vtsttablt  crop*  «r*  lrr«criilar  In  grovth  du«  to  tht  wmay  Intvrruptions 
of  plmntlng  sch«dults  causad  by  tb*  vMthaz*. 

AMpme^iM  harv«st  la  about  3A  eo^pletad  vlth  TOO  Puarto  Rlcaiia,  '37? 
7«xaa»Mexlcans  still  cutting  by  band,  and  23  ■acbanlcal  barytstera 
lii'uas,. 

•Jt 

The  pea  harvest  started  June  3  vlth  reports  that  yield  and  quality  are   .  -i' 
good.    Scattered  cutting  of  early  cabbeg*  started  this  Vtek. 

MAHILAMD  ^ 
AU.  available  vorkers  are  eaployed  In  ground  yreparatlon  wad  planting, 
however,  bay  ualdng  Is  still  Interruptefl  by  huodd  veather.  i 

VIHOIiaA  •  ' 

ftie  asparagus  harvest  nearlng  completion  "Und  vLll  probably  terminate 
next  veek  as  sl2e  end  quality  are  rapidly  declining.    Cabbage  harvest 
taovlng  slow  as  a  reiult  of  lov  prices  and. lack  Qf  denatkl.  Setting 
sveet  potato  plants  continues  In  volune.    Harvest  of  snapbeans  will 
begin  on  limited  basis  next  veek.    tabor  supply  and  deaaad  in  balance. 

WKgf  yiROIlflA  , 
'^ravberry'^irvest ■  progressing  norBalljr  vlth  local  labor  aeetlng  all 
denands.    Anyone  icnovlng  the  vhereabouta  of  Slnon  Washington,  Jt,,  Is 
asked  to  call  tbi  Martlnsburg  local  office,  by  coUeot  call  If  necessary, 

30U-263-3336. 

fflWIOH  IV  -  HORTH  'bAROLIHA  *  . 

All  crops  are  In  good  condition..  Mi^or  harvest  activities  conBlst  of 
cabbage>  squasbi  blueborz^es,  and.  beans.   tTbo  demands^cnr  labor  are 
especially  atrong  vhere  crop  harvests  are  overlapping.   Irish  potato 
harvest  Is  undervey  on  a  Ugbt  scale.   Pickled  cucuaber  harvest  vlU 
begin  next  veek.   Local  labor  1«  being  suppleoented  by  about  1500  <• 
Interstate  Migrant  vorkers.    Ho  labor  is  available  for  out- of -State 
referral.  ■.  z  . 

/  > 

^^^  i*  SOUTH  CABOUMA  '     #  , 

V  favorable  veather  vaa  conducive  to  accelerated  field  activities  vlth 

virtually  all  Intrastate  eeasonal  labor  being  utilized  along*  vlth  70 
Interstate  crevs  vhlch  advanced  total  seasonal  labor  force  to  an 
<«»tlinated  13,000  vorkers.   Harvesting  of  tomatoes  and' cucumbers  is 
moving  into  full  production  vhlle  sqviasb,  cabbage  and  snapbean  harvests 
are  declining.   Peach  picking  la  acceleratad  vlth  a  better ^crop  than 
previously  reported*  .  FreevbeeUng  crevs  are* arriving  dailyj.  therefore, 
all  crevs  should  have  firm  commitment  before  cosdng  into  State. 

^QIORQIA 

Seasonal  farm  vorker  levels  increased  as  peach  harvest  speeded  up  in 
the  mld-state  area.    All  labor  needs  are  being  net  vlth  local  supply  on 
a  day<i»1iaul  basis.   Youth  vorkers  avalUble  due  to  school  closing  for  the 
swier  are  supplementing  the  tegular  seasotial  vorker  supplyT,  Crops,  in  * 
early  grovth  stiges  and  reported  in  good  to  fair  ca4^*J^°«,*ir«\  J^^^f^i 
.ptanuts,  and  com.   The  Wheat  and  oats  harvest  in  approximately  kO%  cdmplete. 
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^""^  ^^^•^^^    Sou  wA«tur«  VM  •  , 
•dtwtj  In  tbt  oorth,  ibort  to  iidtquat*  In  th*  <outh  vlth  9cm  lurpluaM 
rnwUd  ntmr^tbt  coMt.   Mtgrmnt  bou«lt«  li  not  •vaiUbU  In  tb«  stKfct. 

nOREDA   

Wtth  «j)proxljii»t«2or  four  vt«1»  of  InUnidv*  Uto  ortt««  bKrrm  rtMlnlns. 
th«  pltw  tomit  Ubor  tow  li  didndUnef  fatt  du*  to  erw  iWvlns 
for  Aottm  •Mboard  oowltMoti.   AMiUowd  crevf  and  fMa«ln»  for 
cltnur  ara  nMdad. 

^rloiatural  aoUviUaa  In  South  flortda  have  dtcrtaafd  to  nonml  atwMr 
in!*  %.^Jw''^S?!^        a         mirt)tr  of  a«rlculturml  vorktra  wlU 
J^^?.*f2.?^  •'^T*  Ixctpt  for  U«ht  harrtit  and  praharra«t 
vork,^  w>tt  viU  ra«aln  unavployad  unUl  tm.» 

In  addlUoo  to  orava  rajxraiantad  X3  3^»i  lant  to  dMnd  flt^feai  for  J6b- 
daY»iQi«ant,  otbar  «rtw»  ara  alio  avallabla*  . 

oonon  ~  naiiim 

S2J?^,^2n*5^  ^      "^f**  Purpoi'a.  !•  ccJuplatad. 

Thoaa  «dd~8Uta  vlU  paak  thli  comIds  vatkand.   ToMto  traniplantlng  !■ 

2?!3S?i?^.5^4Slifr*::!I!J**  ^q?  vlth  vorkart  nov  boalns  aod 

blooklnc  00  diract-iaadad  aora«f  a* 

^•^       •■aaogniiant  parloda  In  aoM  araat  during  thli 
ata^  «^  «»4  v^thar  conditions  pay  altar  thli  pradictlon 

^•Jteat  Intjiratata  v^kari  having  ooa«lt»anti  In  mbhlgan  bava  laft  our  araa. 
Wi  do  not  antlelpata  a»T  particular  ■urplua  of  vorkera  durlngltha  cotdng 

ISaiiL  ml.^fl^*^^^^^^'^*^  ^^'^^  '^^^  ««t«t  thair 
Btata  livloy»ant  Barvloa  omoa  baforAottlac  to  Indiana.   At  tba  traaant 
'--tlaa  va  haya  no  a«plcv»a»t  to  offar.  ^u- pcwwi^ 

^wSETaffacUng  tha  antlrtf  lowar  pannftaula.   All  araaa  raport  no 
Hcanaad  houalng  andlabla  for  aotlvlUai  in  prograii  and  aU  Joba 
flUad.  Tj«porary  aurplua  of  wprkara  In  tba  aanlitaa  araa  avaltlng 
tha  badnalac  of  itrawbarry  barvait.  ^ 

4 

ko  raposrt* 
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FARM  LABOR  INFORMATION 


VoXuM  24,  Mo.  3  -  Roo«  405  -  1371  P«mcbtr>«  Strt«6,  K.  ». 

•  AtUnti,  C«orgU  30309. 

JttM  6,  1972 


MKU  YOfUC  *  ' 

j«.9onti  hind  arlcultur«lj|-ploy«nt  «  of  May  31"^~"fi*= 
5,675  vorkw.    Ihli  conpawS  with  6,060  In  1971.   m« ■ 
•ODlovMat  coQMlMU  of  3,900  local,  125  IntruUU  and  1|650 
Intarauta  uorlcara  Inclualva  of  13*  contract  Puarto  Ucan  uorkara. 
Agricultural  actlvltlaa  and  crop  growth  coatlnua  to  progtaaa. 
Planting,  cultivating,  apraylng,  orchard  claanup  Y^"*,*"*"^ 
lindacapa  nd  nuraary  actlvltlaa  coatlnua  to  uaa  "o™];",,^ 
and  aarly  arrival  Inuratata  workara,  with  labor  daaand  ganataliy 
Ulht.    Incraaalng  nvwbara  of  local  youth  Ara  avallabla  and 
aaaklng  anploy^nt.    Indlvlduala  and  a»all  groupa  of  Intaratata 
workara  arriving  In  acaturad  faahlon.  ^ 

|350^5ISonal  f  Am  workara  war*  aiiployad  In  Maw  Jaraay  thla 
waak.   Tha  aaparagua  crop,  with  a  haryaatlng  work  forca  o^ 
3,200  cootlnuad  to  ba  tha  blggaat  labor-uaar.   Tha  atriwbarry 
harvaat  bagan  aarliar  In  tha  waak.    250  paopla  vara  Pj««»l  . 
atrawbarrlaa  yaatarday.    1,100  aaaaonal  workara  wara  harvaatlng 
nuraary  atock. 

Dryar  waathar  haa  pantlttad  raau^tloo  of  aprlng  work  dalayad  hy 
aarliar  ralna.    Vagatabla  planting,  flald  praparatlon  and 
ordiard  apraylng  ara  In  prograaa.    Crawa  without  daflnlta 
coMltaanta  ahould  ba^dvlaad  not  to  coiia  V>  Pannavlvula. 
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Growers  pushed  field  work  «•  «olle  dried  out  but  plentlng 
actlvltlc*  etlll  lit  abouc  two  weeke  behind  notinalr  Com 
plenClni  and  aoy  bean  planting  continue  ae  field  condltlone 
ptfradt*    earlier  planted  com  flelda  are.  senvinatlni  elowly» 
buc  good  stande  are  reported*  ^ 

WaiMer  vtfather  haa  been  beneficial  to  the  aipara'gua  crop  ylch 
app'roxlmataly  700  Fuerto  Rlcan  contract  workexni  and  ^25  Taxas- 
Me)^can  workere  cutting  by  hend,  and  23  mechanical  hatvetftAril 
ate  In  uee*    Scattered  etrawbercy  picking  hea  ntarted  with 
noec  patchca  opened  to  the  public 'on  a  *'p^<:^*your^own"  baale* 
Early  pea  harvest  will  etart  about  June  4t 

Cool  weather  contlnuee  to  delay  the  planting  and  growth  of 
eoM«  early  crope*    However^  thle  eltuatlon  le  not  expeetad  ; 
to  have  A  eerloua  effect  on  labor. 

Mr*  Wilbur  Pearce«  FaneRural  ^Unpower  R^reaentetlve .  aenlgaad 

to  our  toweon  (Beltlnore  Courfty)  Office  la  retlrlnje  on  June  30, 
1972. 

Tlie  atrawberry  harveet  ie  tfver  for  all  reporting  purposfa^ 
Aaparague  harvaafr  contlnuea  with  Increased  ^'lald  antlcirvitei! 
with  higher  temperaturee*    Cabbage  harvest  approxiiiatQiy  20/1: 
complete  *    Spring  pea  harveet  expected  to  be  conyftet^Jfii  next 
tan  days*   Soil  conditions  favorable  for  prepaid ^ipim^ijill 
crope*  '  Labor  eupply  adequate*  ^  ^;  'f"Py 

.  .'•  -  Y 

,  tIEST  VIRni?^lA  ^  ^ 
Uq  report* 


RIGIOK  IV  ~  UOm\  CAHOHMA  ;  , 

Cabbage  harvest  la  In  i^eak  in  the  eaatern  part  ot  the  State* 
Undesirable  quality  it  causing  a  weak  market*    dcher  Mjor 
harvest  activities  conelet  of  beine,  blueberries  Kind  nqunih* 
Ueather  coaditlone  iMprove4  during  tlw  week  and  wars  bsneflcla-l 
to  sll  crops*    Z«ocsl  Isbor  le  being  eupplemsnted  by  Intraststs 
craws  and  Interetate  migrants*    Some  trtuM  still  report  eurplus 
workere  but  they  vlll  be  sbeorbed  In  the  next  two  weeks  se  all 
harveet  actlvitlae  Increase*    Mo  aurplue  labor  Is  svallabls  for 
out-of'*Stats  rsfsrrsl* 
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SOUTH  GAH0LI!IA  ^  ^  \  .  . 

.         Excessive  rain  hainpeiced  vegetable  ha i;V1Ss*^^^    in  the  Cc|n«tal 
nrea.    Continued  wet  weather  has  adversely  affected  the 
strawberry  yield        harvest  which  Is  virtually  corapleted. 
Boggy  jflelds  restricted  mechanical  weed  control,  thiw 
necessitating  hand  labor  for  hoeing,    Cucuniber  and  peach         h  ^ 
;   .       harve&tlng  Is  exjp^cted  to  gain  momentum  this  week.    Harvesting^  *  " 
of  the  Increasedl^creage  of  tomatoei  Is  expected  to  sjtart  In 
the  Beaufort  ^rea  this  week.    The  supply  of  seasonal  workers^. Is 
more  than  rfd^uate"  to  satisfy  the  demand  as  at  least '23  ; 
"fpeewhpellng"  crews  are  in  the  State,    Crew  leaders  should  ..  o 
be  advl'jted  to  have  f|.nn    commitments  before  coming  Into  the 
State,'   An^stimated  ^6,800  seasonal  workers  are  employed  In 

*the  StaC€7 

■*/•■_.  '  _  . 

GEORGIA  •    ,  ^ 

i  4  Pulling ►  paCklng^ahd  shipping  of  tomato  and  pepper  plants  have 

/      peaked  and  started  to  decline  In  wlume.    Peach  harvest  has 

accelerated    and  a  bumper  crop  Is  ejected.    Snapbeans,  cabbage > 
r*  -       collards  and  squctsh  moved  Injjeavy  volume  from  southern  areas; 

and >  tomatoes  are  being  harvested  on  a  small  scale.  Progress 
of  grain  and  peanut  cAps'are  reported  fair  to  good.    Soy  bean 
plantings  tire  5 OX  complete  and  sorghums  about  School  , 

closings  for  the  summer  months  Have  eased  fefte  labor  shortage 
In  rural  areas.    No  surplus porkers  or  crews'^  have  been  reported, 
>  All  workers  In  the  S^ate  are  local  domestics.  % 

FLORIDA  »  -  '      *        -  v/  , 

South  Florida  -  All  agricultural  activities -have  been  completed 
iL   for  this  season.    Most  of  the  crews  and  Individuals  seeking  work 
In  other  States  have  left  the  area.    As  of  this  date>  we  have  had 
response  to  our  numerous  ES  369 's  Indicating  a  need  for  job 
elopment  for  several  crrigs,  .       •  .  f 


no   

developi 


OTHER 


active,  No 


Central  Florida  -  Cirrus  harvest  continues  very 
crews  available  from  this  area, 

•^^       *       .  I 
Worth  Florida  -  Currently  In  peak  of  nixed  vegatable  harvest,  ?otato 
harvest  caiplete,  'Potato  crews  available  for  Virginia,  Maryland,  . 
Delaware,  and  Sew  York, 

.  INDIANA 

Rains  which  Were  received  over  most  of x  the  State  early  In  the  week 
should  help  stimulate  all  plant  growth.    Workers  In^  Increasing 
numbers  are.  becoming  Involved  In  blocking  and  weedli^ltof  tomatoes 
and^plcklefc.    Strawberry  harveait  fast  tiering  completion  In  south 
and  now  approaching  the  peak  in  tJ*ie  cenC^ral  sections,  ,  ^at  muck 
crops  are  planted' and  fresh  vegetable  production  Is  on  the  increase 
to  the  north,    A  f«j  Interstate  workers  are  njDXj  ready  to  move  to 
Michigan  for  their  next  job  tommltment. 
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OHIO 


Tomato  acreage,  about  05Z  planted*    There  will  be  an  approkim&te 
^lOX  redactlo|»*  In  acreage  from  last  year  and  an^lacreajse  In,  * 
"uac  of  Individual  harvesters,   "Pickle  acreage  wlll  be  abbut  the  ' 

Same       1971  at  6200  a  ere  a.  *  f  ■ 

^-  '       . >       '  '    !  ■ 

^one  ijiboS:  la  being  In  sugar  beets  at -the  present  time, 

Strawberry  harvest  will  start  this  week«.  ,  *^ 

If  ■  t 

4  surplus  of  migrant  labor  is  anticipated  in  Ohio  fn  1972,  " 
Unpolamltted  workers  are  encouraged  to  contact  thetr  einploynent 
service  or  the  tarrfl  Labotf  Information  Cente-r  In  Coliunbus/" 
(61^-469-3128)  prior  to  coming  to  Ohio,  ' 

m    •  .  .  , 

flhe  Ohio  Migrant  Reception  Center  near  Lll/erty  Center  Is  open  , 
se^^dn  days  a  wed  lb*    Interstate -worJcelrs  are^  encouraged  to  stop     *  . 
ovexinlght  and  utilize  the  facultleri  available,  (sleeping,  laun^U:y» 
cooking^  recreation)  and  to  «obtala  the  latest  job  lnform.Vtion« 


The  phone  number  Is  419-^75-^801, 


FAAM  LABOR  INFORMATIOII 


''Volimi  24,  No.  2  -  Room  405  -  1371  Pochtri*  Str««t,  N.  E. 

.   .  Atl«nc«»  Georgia  30309 
•     ,  .      May  30,  1^72 


REGION wll  -  NEW  YORK  /      '     ,  *  . 

•  .  ^Msonal  hired  Bgrlculturel  «aip3:oy««nt  as  pf  M«y  24  ••tlautad  mt' 

•    5,200  wo rkffTi.    Thl«  coaparwi  with  5,515  In  1971.  Thl* 

empldyment  C0Ml«t»  of  3,675  Ideal,  Ip  IntrMat^aU  and  1,415 
Interatate  wotkara  InclualVe  of  112  <;bntract  Puerto  Rlcan  worjcara. 
Warn,  dry  waathai?  .phi*  past  waik  ha*  acceiaratad  all  agricultural 
,  ictlyitlea.   Planting;  cultlYftlng,  aptaylng  of  cropa  and  laddacapa 
arid  nuraery  work  hav*  all  ahoira  Incyaaaad  activity  and  labor 
'  .    ,  ^       demand.    Local  workera  have  bean  priwiry  aourca  of  labor  with 

aoiae  few-  arfivala  d£  Intarayta  Wb^kara  as  indivlduala  and  in 
email  groups.    Local  youth  era  ahowing  intareat.in  aaeaonal  york. 

"    •        ' .  /  .  ^  '  :  '  ■  *  ' 

t^EW  JERSEY.  '  ^ 

6,950  aeaaonAl  ^£ani  workerii/  were  employetl  in  the  Garden  State 
this  week,  thji  New  Jeteey/ State  Tralning^d  Employment « Service 'e 
Rural  Manpower  Office  in  ^Wekell  (Paaeelc  County)  will  now  be 
t  open  5  daya  «ch  week  in  cfttder  to  better  eerve  the  manpower  needs 

^  of  ul>per  Paaeaic  County  riaidente.    The  Uaskell  office  ii^  located 

'at  Union  end  Ringwood  Avi^iauee  and  will  be  open  ^rom  9 1 00  AM  to 
3:00  PM  Mondey  through  PHday,    THt  office  telephone  number  Is 
f  835-6225.    ^      •  / 

,     tteGION  III  -  PENNSYLVANU  ■  '      I  '  ,  ^ 

,  Frequent  and  exceeeive  rainfall  has  delayed  all  ^>ring  work.  Ae 

Of  thie  date  only  one-half  of  the  tomato  acreege  hee  been 
.   treneplanted  or  directly  eeeded.    An  excellent  cherry  aj^d  apple 

crop^  ie  forecaeUd  again  thie  yeer.    Pleeee  advise  crewe  not  to 

come  to  Pienneylvania  without^  firm  coimaitinente|; 
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^    .^f  ''^--^ :  .  -V''  '  ' 

■  '  '  ,  :  -2.. 

DELAWARE  .                          V    *  -     *                            i  • 
Frequent  ralna  conCiiiUa       kf#^iolla  wat,  re«ultinc  In  planting 
'  ■ctlvM:lei'btlng  Z^to  3;  Va^t(«  bthlffBNChe  uiual'pac«»  *  Fialdf-  corn 
^   la  appi^xlmac^ly        pl'iyn^ad  and  aoy  bean  f  ltlda  '-iigra  laaa  chao    ^  \ 
yH  aaerdad»'..Swaae  i^cgrn  and  anap  baana-  are  about  50t  plantad*- 
Potato  gi^owata  haVa^  juat  flnlahad  planting  -  a'b^uc  3  waafcT  bahind 
achjBdule*   ;.r,.;     

'  ."        r-'-  '        O     ■      •■  ■  .  / 

Aapfragua  putting  haa  plckad  up     byt  growth  itill  ia  bainj^ 
ratardad'bacauaf  of  cooX  waathar*    Approxfiiataly  300  Taxaa- 
*^  /'MaxiCfBcia  and  750  Puarto  Ricana  ara  cutting  by  hand,  and  22  loca\ 
.  vorkara  afa  oparatjlng  nachlna  harvaftara*  * 

•  planting/ ahipping  and  oghar'nuraary  activiciea  are  uaing  36 
*^  taxaa  wprkarap  A5  contract  Puarto  Rican  workara  and  265  local 

woikara^    Another  265  Taxee  and  Florida  workcce  end  1^500  locel 

wotkara    ere  enployed  in  procaaeing  plant a*  - 

■  MARYLAND  .    -  '  '  ^ 
Raina  finally  a lowed  downp  and' che  eun  coupled  wich  node rata 

windi  have  begun  to  dry  loUt  eoil' cdnditiofe,  which  hee  prompted  s 
the  feni%re  to  prapara  hie  ground  with  ell  evailable  equipment* ' 

Weetam, Mary  land' (Waahingtonrind  Allegany  Count  iae)  #rcp  or  te  a,  oina* 
fruit  damaga    due  to  light  frbat  and-n  poor  eet  cauead  by  lack 
ot  pollinetion*"  NeQtarinee  -  Light  demag'a;  Peechee  *•  65  to  70Z 
damage;.. Applae     65  to  70Z  danuige*    Ko  cut  beck  in  workera  at 
prepent*    A  more  eccurata  ataaeamant  cen  be  i^ada  by^mld-June^at 
whicti  tina  mora  information  will  follow* 

VIRGINIA  .         -  . 

Uarvaat  ,activitiee  include  atrowberriea^  aeperegtiep  greene,  and 
light:* cutting  of  cabbege*    ExcaeeiVe^  rainfell  h^m  ^caueed  coneiderabla 
deteriorat^n  of  che  etrawbirry  crop'*    Labor  in  balance*- 

■WEST  VIRCIfTiA  \ 
Cool  wet  weether  hee  delayed  attowbarry  herveet  abouc  two  weeka* 
Strawberry  harveat  axpaclad  to  begin  thie  week*    Locel  labor  and  ^ 
day  heula  expected  to  meet  ell  lebor  needH  et  thle  tine* 

■I  '  •  '  • 

IV  -  NORTH  CAROLINA  '  ' 

Intermittent  raina  ov^r  the  etete  heapered  ell  egriculturel 
activltiee  during  the  weak*    Cabbege  groware  continue  to  .  ^  « 
experience  difficulty  in  herveetlng .the  crop*    Soma  cabbage 
ie^ beginning  to  buret  in  the  field**  Market  ia  week*   ,  • 

•  '*  - 

'  Unemployment  and  underanploymant  of  eeeeonal  f  erm  workera  ranaina 
heavy  due  to. wet  eoil  condltidne*  Irlah-'poteto  end  avait  pQtatd, 
cropa  ara  looking  good*  '  • 
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R«cruit«cnt*o£  local  youth  for  itt^  corn  dttaii«|.llns  contlnuti «  * 
with  good  rttpoQM  being  rtportad*    Ho  labor  la  avallabla  for 
outfof^ataca  rafarrala#  '  ,  ^  \^ ,  •  • 

'  SOUTH  CARQLIHA   ^  i  - 

Frac  vhawlins  ouc-of'^t^te  crawa  hav*  «tarcad  Co  mova  Into  tha 
cofatal/araa  of  tha  a^ata  ilvlns  raliaf 'to^  ahort  aupply  o£ 
local  aii^  day  haul  vovkata  ia  tha  valatabla  harvaat*    Coptlnuoua,  ' 
ahovara  and 'cool  tapparaturaa  hava  ald^ad  flald  work^  and  Aave'not 
baan  con4uclva  to  good  "pl^t:  grovtl)*    Paach  and  cucimbar  harvaat 

4uhaa  atartad  on  a  llaltad  baa  la  In  tha  louir  Saviginah  Vallay. 
Tobacco^  cot:toi^)'and  aarly  aoybaana  ara  baglnnlng  to.ahov  dajuga     '  ' 
froa  axcaaalva  molatuti*   ^ara  la  an  aatlttatad  6^000  aaaional 
workara  anployad  in  tha  atata^at  thla  tlna  and  mXf  arriving  daily*  ' 
All  Qtitrof-atata  craw'a  aho4ild  ba  notlflad  to  hava  a  flrw  townltmant 
bafora  aovlnt  Into  South'  Carolina*  .  ^  ~,  / 

GEORGIil  '  ' 

Paach'  harvaat  for  aarly  vatlatlaa  la  und4zway«    Whaat  haWaating 
on  ac|iadule,  ;  Thla  yaar'a  ylald  will  b«  fidr  to  p6or  dua  to-  ruat 
diaaaaa*    Tomato  and  p^ppar  planta  balng  ahlppad  In  haavy  vol\na* 
Planet  tAilUng  haa  raachad  Ita  paak  and  will  ^tinda  for  about  * 
four  waaka.    Appro;xlMataly  16^280  Workapra  angagad  in  pu^llng^ 
packing  and  ahlpping  planta«/\  «  -0 

*^  i       '  • 

Laaf  vagatablaa^  onl^nai  (.anapbaana»  cabbaga^  bkra»  cucunbara» 
aquaah  and  pappara  ara  ^alng  harvaatad  and  lurkatad  4ton  tha 
aouthaaatam  and  i^outhvaa tarn  araaa' of  tha  atata*    '  . 

•  •  •  ,      .  .  ^ 

Approximatai^y  '32^900  ataaonal  workara  ara  angagad  la  agricultural 
work  within  tha  atat^«    All  WdrkaYa  araC  local  or  day  haul' intraatata; 
workara  othar 'than 'dna  Alabana  oraw-^of  35  Intaratata  , workara* 
Shortagaa  of  Wdrkara  balng'  axparlancad  in  aoM  'Araac  for  ahort 
parloda*    Ho  houalng  for  Migrant  workara  la  avallabfa** 

rtORlDA  '  •  '  ^ 

South  Florida  -  Hoat  agricultural  activitiaa  hava  baM  conplatad 
with  the  exception  of  dtrua  and  com  harvaat*  '  Griwa  i^nd 
indivlduala  continue  to  leave  the  area ^f or  other  atataa*  Family 
.groupa*  and  crawa  aviKtlabla  for  job  commitmanta  in  Florida  and 
other  jStatea*  «  '  *  t 

n  '    '      '  '         ^  ' 

Caniral  Florida  «•  Valencia  harvaat  oontlhuae  at  high  lavel«f  '* 
Ctmm  and  individuala  neededf  aa  flll-ina*    Approved  .agricultural 
houalng  ecarce^  Celery^  comi  watar»aloa»  and  tomato  harve'et 
active*  ^Submitted  ES-«369'a  fox; Job  davalqpmant  to  other  atataa* 
Haa  broi^^t^va^  little  raaponae*  ,  * 

North  FloHda  -  XncraM'd  vagetaiila  acti^ty.  noted  in  moat  araaa* 
Harvaat  of  >7ega.tablae|  nalona^  tobacco*  ahcTtiing  active  with  aome  ^ 
local  ahostagea  reported*    Potato  crawa  available  now*  Vegetable 
crawa  will  be  available  af tir  6/15/72*  ' 

f 
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OXflER  -  INDIANA  ^  ,       .        *  - 

The«£la3!tl«»  Ivirva  drl^  and  all  outdoor  actlvltlta  have  batn 
•r«au»«d  with  vigor.    Harvaatlxii  oritrawbarrlaa  ha»  iUrtfd 
JLa  tha  ^outham  aAaa  wllh  aodarata  ylaldp  raportad  thua  far. 

'     '  ,  V    •  '  •  '  1 

Joiuto  aattlng^haa  progtaaaad  bayond  the  halfvay  warlc  and  will,  r 
aoon  binearing  coMplatlon.   So«a  blocking  of  diract-aaadkd  acraaga 
*  nay  bagin  ahortly.  .  *     »  /'^ 

*  '  ,  * 

Aaparagua  harvaat„  fraah  vagotabla  productioa  and  Mudc  txafT  ^-'^ 
planting  provida  aipployaant  £or  tha  balanca  o£    t>a  ^lurrant 
la^jor  forca.  '    '         ♦  .     /  ^ 

^  HtCHICAN  •         '         ^  '  .  ^  *  . 


No  rapdrt.  ^'  ^     .  * 

No  raport/  '  *    ^.  * 

.        »  '  * 

%   SoTKt  Plaa^a  chaiiga  Voluaia  No.  m  laat  Eaatatn  Saaboard  B&^^in  fro*  ^  « 
-  '  -25  to  24.  r       .  ■*  '     .  A* 
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VEPAfn^MENT'OF  COMMERCE /m  FLORIDA  32304/-TELEPHONE:  599-8266 


Volxmo  16    Ntuabor  30     .  j     .    "   May  ^24,  1972 

SOUTH  X^JlRrfiAJt'^'l*tARY  —  ?atm  workora  conclnuo  to  niyractf  ouc  of  Che  arrfa  am  ■co»onal  decline 
.  oT  I  rojyi_ijJtlj{w» .    X^horcagc  of  {am  equipment  operator*  In  •uiarcane- preharvcit^  exUta 
lij  the  BclU*  Glade  aron.  o.,^  ,  ^  . 

BEU.E  CKADfi  —  A  ohorXqjt?__!lLL^Q"g  c<tu1PjMnt  opergtorii  oxUja  ln*tho  prcharveat  of  auMrc^na. 
firiiT  •horTaRc  aay"  bVcoiw  "tt^JX-^iropounccd  during  the  cOBlnJ  fall  aeaaon.    Com  condition  ia 
good.  *rUiwovnr,  cx<  oci(  water  Bay  r«ault  In  Increased  propagation  of  worma  and  aubaequent  ^ 
danwtC'  ,  '  *  . 

OELRAY  BEAa!«PnWA:iO  —  Ht?  a»  on  a  1  .dcc}^n<i.  Jit  JL^PJl^^^MSJlliiSS. '    "^"^  crcwa  have  left  for  out- 
^^'tlitc  JobV,  "otirora  are  being  referred"  tu  joba  In  othef  parta  of  EHa  atata.    Harveat  - 
'activity  remalno  atablo  In  citrus. 

'  IHMOKAI.HE-FORT*  MYERPi  —  Jatw  Jj>bj>r^ii>JU^^^  Florida  and 

to  othoc  oVaVoo'."   Til  OB  o  remain  I  n'g  are"irafvoat*ing  vogctableo  and  tltrus.    A  few  walona  ara 
^^^^^  ]^j^^y.^j^l^^^    Dnily  ahtjworfl*  t  ontlnuc  over  araa.  *  ^  ^ 

PRlNCJ'.TON-n».ME,!jTFAD  —  Vorj^  fcw^mijr^ant  ^'^rkoro.^Uft.'  Lino  and  mlocellanoous^^vetetablea 
uTlYlTl  ng"  rVnal  nTng  wo  rkWa  .'^'jlot*  and""r  al  nv  woat  he  r  c  a  us  I  ng  oo»o  de  lay  In  h  a  r  vea  t  ac  1 1  v  U I  ea . 

CENTRAL  FLORIDA  ''irfWARY' Va ypnciji  hajycnt_  c(?n 1 1 nuoa  In.  heavy ^  vol »_mo .  y:i  t rua  harveat 
wft'rkoVa  aVo  nVedcd  In  the  oVraWor'Tamlwralnd 'Dundee  arcaa.  Town  to  harVeat  approaching 
peak  In  tbeWikln  area.    Recent  raina  have  been  beneficial  but  more  rain  la  needed. 

*    •  • 
FORT  PlFRCt:  —  V/ilom  ia  harvest  imitlnfirfi.    Grapefruit  nearlng  end.    Toraatoda  in  qannlng 
a t ago "nVa vy  ra^l Wo  Vn t i rV  a roa  t'h iV  pan t  week He avy  hall  in  Stuart  c aua ad  f Iowa r  d tMgH . 

ORlA'iOO  (Inf  luilcn  leetjbur^  f^«»^L«l'J  J"3.*l  ^'^V^^       V a  1  cnc Ujui r^^^ 

opWCTnn'n  Viintlnue  at  acHelerat^  •    ^'*tru»  crew  flll-lna 

niodofi.  '  rV iVrv  UarvvlT aV  pVak'^vo  1  ubkjT  '       r t  age  of  co  le rv  v  rcwa  ox  i a  ta .  ^ .Mode  rate  ahowora 
were  helpful,  but  wire  ra^n*  io  i|ceded. 

TAMPA  —  Several  crcvo  "votL^*^  i"  M'^>^*^PXJ'l^''A*'ii!i-    ^^'^  Indlvldtiala  ara  neada^)for  craw 
fTlV-lno.  "ValemV.r  n'r'jJligea  aro'TtTV  (  ondition  ami  eiovenant  ta  a;  peak.    Week  of 

May  22  ohaulil  pco  peak  of  tonato  harvaat'ln  Rljflktn  area.    No  additional  labor  ia  neaded  for 
tomatnao. 

•  \ 

dXmn:  —  <  rew  flll-infj  arc  needed  fi«r  ^ i t ru:;,)mrv«ot  as  worker* /illlV'"^^ 
takV  other  John,    i.mditlon  of  vitriin  rcmalna  good  and  harv»it  la  at  the  tlraita  of  aval  labia 
labor.    Watenwl.tn  harvaat . h^s.  begun  and  lo  drawing  off  ooitw  cltrua  harveat  labdr.  Ralna 
wore  bonefUlal,  hyt  RH>re  ia  needed.  . 

,        .,.■»'>  ^^•\\' i  ■      \i  i;-'.   -  ".usrjlui  u..fkt'rf»  in^  t^r;jtj»  .an  i  M,ik»»  hirv^ 

,  ,        f   .     ■   » .      !    rt     '  -tfct  r     a.  ^rlcrv  !t.ir,i.aL  tiiU  inut 'j  .    J 'i  •  ••J:  ,1  * 

.  ;  :  .  ,'j^ra>    u.v  vi  fit       ''aUaj^iV  ( nimt^iiTra:    Weather  U  favorable*  for  growing 

i  V  'T^    rrtn/.N*iA  -  l%»»<-r"i'.  i«r'  h.i:.«u  n  wjth  jJoj^^nn^.^  cTa"^^^         bar«roc<  vor>'  /ictive.  ^ 
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VoluMt  16    NutRbar  31 


May  31,  1972 


mn\{  FLOKIDA  SUMMARY  —  Mott  wlirant  workafw  havn  UCt  thm  _^rtf  dun  to  if  lonil  decllno  of 
v«gtt«bl«ia*    LIm  harvest  lncrea»lng  In  Princlion  <•  UoiMittad  area,    lelli  Gladi  ana  n«cdi  ^ 
farm  cqulpaent  opiratori  for  augarcani-« 

BFI.LE  CLAPE      At  Uaat  60  farw  «qulp»»nt  op^rAtora  vlll  b«  nMdtd  for  mtarcant  pra»hap^<nt 
and  harv»it  actlvUlia.  Operator*  «uit       able  to  operttt  jbpth  wheel  trtctotn  and  crawUri.  , 
Corn  If  In  good  condition  diiplta  heav^  Valni> 

PELRAY  _IEACH«P0HPAWO  —  Hnit  wltrant  nrevi  havri  left  the  area  gi  h»rv»«t*li  cowlt ted  In  woet  * 
^    -Crnpe.    Flower  conpanlei  are  cleknlng  bulba  and  loeii  tltrua  groweta  are  acraplng  up  reitainlng 

valenclai  fa  harveit  actlvltle*  coete  to  a  clo»e. 
•       •  *  *  * 

IHHplCAtFE-TORT  HYERS  t"". Airtrul turjl  wffrltere_JgtU  continue  to  iwve  out  ot'erea,  Hoat  cropa 

with  the  exception  of  citrua  and  flovera  are  flnlahed.  * 
V)  ■*       '  \. 

•     PRINCETOH^HOHESTEAD  —  LocAl  *wnrkera  f>ployed_  l^Jlie  and  wtacellanaoui  veietableg  harveata. 

Moat  rolgranta  have  left  tht  arve.    Hlacelleneoua  vegetablea  In  good  condition.    LIim  harveat 

Inoreaalng*    Mangoea  are  In  pobr  condition  with  hdrveat  light.    Thote  workira  uaually  In  «ango 

harveat  are  going  Into  Mmpn  and  nUcellaneoua  feget)iblea. 


le  a^Kc 


CEWTRAt.  nORlDA  SUMMARY      yilyntjla  harveat  at  PMk_volmMi.    ?ndlvlduale  an^crewa  -ere  needed 
for  citrua  harveat.    Cltruir  ljatv«at  in  Dundee  area  alowlng  down  due  to  labor  ahortage.  TofMtoea 
and  peachea  are  at  peak  (t1  |hi  Tanpa  area.  ^  \ 

rAKT^PtgRCE      Cltrui  harvi^t  aclll  active.  Moat  farm  labor  In  thla  a*rea'  can  work  fruit  for 
three  or  four  (sore  weeka«  labor  leaving  for  South  Carolina.    Vegetable  harveat  nett 

coraplatlon.  ■  /)    '  *  * 


%  nRUKIK?  (IncludeA  Irn«tiu'rfj  rtanford  ^nd^Cnroflil      Valencia  harveat  at  peak  voltjete.  Proceaalng 
plant  a  keeping  paco^  with  citrua  harveat.    A  few  crewa  and  Indtvlduali  could  be  utWlzed. 
Celery  harveat  ^(^)ntlnu^aLj|itoddy .    Additional  celery  crewe  could  be  uaed.    l\/!cent ^ralna  benefi- 
cial to  all  cropt'r  ' 

TAM^A  r-  Mver^i  crewt  ft^ided_tn_hajFveVt„yalenrli<..    Atao,  Indlvlduale  are  needed  for  citrua 
crew  flljlna^    VeUrtcla  oVungea  In  excellent  condition  and  jMvemint  la  at  peak.  To«atoea 
<«nd  peeche*  at^pe«k/«  No  iddltionel  labor  neede^  for  toavacoea.    Scattered  ahovera  have  provided 
«o»e  relief  but  mor#'r«ln4«  needed.  ^  " 

fi"^PEE      Crew  fill* fh^  ar^ Veeded  for  citrua  crewa.    Harveat  la 'llowlng  down  due  to  labor  * 
ahortage.    Citrua  in  gt^od  coition.  iWprkere  continue  to  la^ve  ere«'.    Vegetable  ectlvjlty 
toperlng  off.  .  - 


-  V  ;  .  wnl  b.  rot  bv^flc?u^  >1\chtldrcn.  v  —  »^t_:^,j  :J^  »  v^:o  j<lMt jlr'^Kn!.  Prdijrvcft 

.■[■'  ^^■Utn.hiiinnRfi.    Tobi^cco  a^l  vegetable  harvoot  utHUln.-;  all  dvaiUhW  labor.    ,  *^ 

—  ?;-^r><',rn^rt<*"H      M-VUrtn  Tnnnty  .fpr_ii„^^q!i.tnry'^«t.    :!o!on  harvest  ihould' begin 

fJeltyiB  and  tobacco  will  Increailngly  uie 


:-.t  two  weoko.    Vobat^o  U|tveit\lncroaalnB. 


Eastern  Shore. 


would  appreciate  local 


Due  lo  bho  oxpdctcd  oxceaa  labor  on  the  VlHi-glnla 

fffltt'o  dolnfl  Qvory thing  poailble  to  dliCodraBo  uorkora  fron  R'^lng  Co  thU  area.  There 
j'.av  bv  iltflculty  for  out-of-work  peraoni  td  obtain  food,  aholter»  4nd  health  care* 
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Volume  16  Hiuraber  32 


Juno  7."  1972 


fi.PKCIAL  Kt>TlCF  —  Duo  to  tho  oxpccCcd  excuio  ^abot  on  the  «Vlii(lnl«  Eaccorn  Ohoro ,  w6  would 
appro* Into  local  offlrui  doing  cvcrychlnc  ^o«alblo  to  dlicauragG  vorkcrg  from  going  to  that 
4roa.    Thoro  aiy  bv  difficulty  for  ot^t-of-otatc  pcrion*  to  obtain^  foodfihaltur,  fnd  litalth 
care.    Wo  suBBOit  nil  f ruo-whcollng  crcwg  that  normally  go  up  Eaitorn  Seaboard  hive  doflnlta 
!ob  ordorli  before  liolnj;  duo  to  tho  great  difficulty  In  obtaining  wofk  lait  year. 

:^Jl"X*U^JjlRjnA_S{rMMARY  —  Nornfi  l_rir  aAnn  a  LjIpc  1 1  n  p  cnn  tJ  nun Mo»t  migrant  crewg  \avu  left  area. 
Dotnnnd  for  farm  uqulpmcnt  iiporntarJ)  In  Hollo  Glado  for  lugarcano  c'ontlnuui. 

BF.t.I.P.  («I.AnK       Wit\cl_tjny  tnj^jtnt\_i^^^^^  nt'rHcH  tip  grrator  dtmand  _.a»  thn 

g tcirharvcnt  nuttaf en mn nn_jM}.i\iH .    Rcmatnlnn  cropli  In  good  condition,. 

n.FI.RAY_nFARlNPj>MPA?in  —  FlAW_i*r„activltv  drrrraHlng  yiw  work  gonwlntn  of  cUignlnu  flfildn  and 
htilhfl.    Itarvodt  activity  of  v  a  I  o  n    a  g  ^  o  d  I  n/(  1 6  a  1 1  o  •  e .    M  oi  t  tn  I  g  r  a  n  t  c  be  wg  I  i*j  v  o  1  oft  a  r  c  a . 

^yMtlKAI. KF^F()RT_ HY^Rn       AjtrjAHUMral_wn.rkfi.rtf_\jn_.ar.na..iirn  largely  without  work  hut  xomci  gfp 
HAlWny.  tA>ntrafltyit^^^^  Tohw.    More  famlUoi  oeem  to  bo  rumalnlnp  In  laaokalHo  i 

for  tlfc  ouamor  than,  did  \ait  yc/jr  and  without  rcaooiiablc  expectation  of  work.*  | 


.P ^-l^i< -fyS lNr.ll"jL)J^' jT ^ a n       H^lnn.  <U.np.aAe  4n_Manflot>ri_  nnd._» low^_  jyirkot 't;aun Lng  1000  unemploynntnt. 
^tomo  ourpluti  workers  miwlng  Into  mUi*o  I  lanoouo  vcgotableX^  and  nursery  and  landicapo.  Kflnt 
cauflloH  o^'tno  delav  in  field  attlvltloi.  '  _ 

;        .         .  '  ^  r 

At^!itRAI.„HAJKjnA  mWfARY  —  f:i  t  r«n„c  rgw  t_l  11  - 1  nn_w_t,l.LL_nfirdpd  An  all__armi  n_.  Valencia  harvest; 
iontlnueo  In  hcavv  volume.  ProteoiiLng  plants  operating  at  capacity  to  keep  pace.  Grapofrul't 
harvest  altcdot  '\onplote.  ** 


fpllj  PI}M:k  'U^i.fc**t_n_hjirt/igp  n.f  f.i  t  r_tifl_jt_rnw« .  Migrant  c  rcws  are  leaving ''the  ar«a. 
are  ctinptete. 


Vc^ftfbles 


iW.\*.m\Xl nj^Jjido n^i.rnshM fK .  ^nn f.o.rd_nnd_Cocnn J.  —  f:_l.t_ruw  .i'rrm  flll-lnw  n.tllji  nffd^cd,  Valencia 
harvodt  fontlnuea  at  accelerated  pace  with  procsaslng  planta  opsratlng  at  peak  vfiluflie  to  meet 
oeantinal  demando.    Celery  harvest  reci.ilns  active  with  ooms  dsmand  fot  workers.  Additional 
^rrtln  would  be  nif««t  helpful. 

TAMPA  —  ?^h'ir,t ajip_^o f_.^i  rrwn_nnfi_t ndl vl 'hm l_Opr_.r  U rn<_harv_«^,w t^cpn 1 1 ntt»s^    Cltuntlon  will  *{)robabty 
^et  v/orne  aa  t  rows  leave  tha  area.    Citrus  cr«p  In  good  condition.     Irrigation  continues  dut 
tu  dry  weatt^t>r«    Labor  adequate  for  ronatoes  as  harvolit  declines. 


i<3  oi-  ml  I- 


Wi^rkrrs  ore  i4jvli»,- 


.  I  i  'L  •  •  .  -.  ,i    .il  I.  1 

"fix  ri>  lu  r<'fatiu>i>  .iq  ,i  rrr>uU 


r"'i,.iii  vi',xit.ibl('  h.irvifjta    intliiui.  *£'Jl*^-X~''~ 
Voicet.itilr  itdrvpot  In  adilltit'n  tu  tob^ito 

f..     jurjilito  iu  vofitrtablOB 
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3012    '   _  .  ' 

Iowa  State  UNivEBfiiTY  op  Science  anp  Teciinolooy, 
Hon.  Adlai  Stbvewson  III^  r 

V.S.  Senate,  ^  * 

Washington^  D,C,  f Vv  ' 

-  Dear  Senator  Stevenson:  testimony  by  offidal  representatives  of  the  l<ind 
grant  colleges,  at  your  committie^'s  liearing,  was  most  unrepresentative  of  what 
distinguislied  leaders  within  the  system  have  been  saying  about  themselves. 

What  one  hears  more  commonly  these  days  are  distUiguIshcd  leaders  crying 
out  for  Interna]  and  external  leadership; for  new  directions  and  priorities*  This 
more  pervasive  theme  Is  much  in  harmoiiy  with  your  own  Intent,  I  believe,  and 
I  am  sure  that  these  leaders  strongly  support' your  efforts  to  orient  l^nd  grant 
research  toward  community  development  and  rural  welfare.  I  thinlt  you  would 
nnd  that  your  hearings  have  already  had  ah  exemplary  effect.  I  hope  your  com- 
•mlttee  can  proceed  somewhat  further  into  the  realm  of  specific  courses  otactlon. 
A  few  universities  a4id  groups  may  be  sensitive  to  suggestions^^  but  those  who 
moat  need  some  change  do  not  respond  to  gentle  cues. 

To  Illustrate  the  real  opinlon'of  leader^  In  the  system  I  am  enclosing  several 
learned  papers,  most  of  which  were  delivered  at  a  Chicago  meetmg  sponsored 
by  the  Committee  on  Agricultural  and  Hural  DevelopmentnWhlch  was  created  by 
the  Xorth  Central  agricultural  experiment  stations. 
In  these  papers,  for  example,  the  Dean^  of  Agriculture  at  Purdue  University, 

P.  L.  KohJe,  says  that   ^ 

Professionalism  bas  had  a  diversionary  Influence  on  research. 
"Freedom'*  in  selection  of  research  has  not  meant  academic  freedom  In 
practice  but  rather  subservience  to  clients. 

Bxporlmen testations  and  extension  now  have  clients  who  exercise  effective 
vetoes  over  new  directions.  0 
Colleges  should,  or  must,  now  take  some  risks. 

Knough  faculty  members  are  anxious  to  change  their  own  research 
orientations.  .\ 

Professor  Earl  Heady,  who  Is  perhaps  tffi  world's  most  distinguished  agri- 
cultural economist,  speaks  almost  as  If  In  desperation  about  the  need  to  change 
research  funding  quickly  and  substantially.  In  the  direction  of  providing  a  better 
.distribution  of  benefits  to  rural  -people,  antl  fof  rural  development.  He  says  .the 
current  njixof  research  will  sJmplv  plo\y  rur^rtroonle  unrder. 

Loren  Soth,  an  editor  of  the  Des  Moines  Register,  and  respected  farm  com- 
mentator, has  written  a  paper  that  In  my  opinion  Is  considerably  more  provoca- 
tive and  radical  fhan  Hani  Tomatoes  Hard  Times. 

'  Jerry  B.  Ayaters,  agricultural  economist  who  Is  assistant  to  Senator  Pearson  of 
Kansas,  snys  the  land  grant  system  has  ''too  long  wiored  the  social  consequences 
of  its  technological  contribution." 

I^also  Include  two  of  my  own  papers.  One  can  find  numerous  statements  In'  the 
past  acknowledging  fault  and  advocating  change,  particularly  In  the  writings  of 
Te(U  Schultz,  Ken  Boulding,  Charles  Hardin,  James  Bonnen,  and  other  distin- 
guished analysts  of  policy  for  rural  America.  Indeed  there  Is  unanimity,  practl* 
cally. 

The  difference,  now.  Is  the  sense  of  urgency  that  so  many  people  feel,  perhaps 
.  also  a  sense  of  desperation  that  even  at  this  late  hour  they  are  not  quite  free  to 
act  with  vigor.  - 
Thanks  so  mueh  for  your  efforts.  I  hope  you  will  continue. 
Sincerely, 

Do:!^  Hadwioeb, 

'  Profea^r  of  Political  Science, 

B.  L.  KOHLE,  DEAJf  PURDUE  UlflVERSlTY 

P.  3.  ''It  must  also  be  recognized  that  a  major  legitimatizing  mechanism  to 
evaluate  faculty  performance  has  developed  that  is  external  to  the  institution. 
This  Is  made  up  of  the  many  organizations  that  surround  the  disciplines  and 
the  professions.  .  . .  Some  of  the  results  simply  have  not  been  good.  In  addition, 
some  of  the  statements  and  assumirtions  that  have  been  made  ► .  .  are  not  com- 
pletely true." 

Pi  4,  "The  idea  of  doing  what  you  please  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  has  often 
been  followed'  'If  you  can  find  the  money*,  inindamentally,  In  this  setting,  tbo 
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S'n.^°."l'l  J?-^  ^^^'^'^^  provided  some  granting  agency  agreed  with 

them  as  to  the  area  that  they  wish  to  pursue.  Whether  we  like  it  ornot  moS 
granting  ngencles^whether  fecler^l  gracing  agencies!  Ste  ttat^^^^^ 
i  iAink  tCMn  used  their  f und/f or  a^urpose.  History  demoSC' 

fh«?  *°  ^^}^  atmosphere,  most  faculty  are  quite  adept  at  coordlnaUne 

1.4.  Finally,  I  think  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  •lasslcz-falr*  philosonhv 
has  never  been  completely  dominant  In  the  Agricultural  or^nlzaUon  of  ^th^ 
UMid-grant  university.  Both  the  Experiment  Station  and  the  Cooperative  Service  * 

^n^p^'^Sof  l""".^  ^1"°''''     ^'^^^         *°P"^        the  nature  of  the  pro- 

pams  that  are  to  service  them.  Most  states  hnve  found  that  certainly  it  Is  woo 
to  that  unit  that  deckles  to  completely  Ignore  these  voices  of  our  supporters,  our 
users,  and  our  Interested  clientele  over  long  periods  of  time." 

P.  10.  ''Once  this  commitment  is  made,  we  must  be  prepared  to  take  academic 
actions  which  Involve  risk.  We  must  be  prepared  to  make  allocation  decisions 
as  the  opportunity  arises  to  bring  resources  to  bear  on  this  mission.  We  can  not 
logically  take  the  position  that  we  will  move  only  1£  given  more  money  to  do  this 
speclHc  Job.  *  ,  •  . 

P.  0.  "Frankly.  I  find  that  individual  faculty  are  Interested  and  receptive  to 
tackling  new  and  Important  problems."  . 
*  P.  p.  ''Though  It  Is  quite  true  that  people  wish  no  cHange  to  upset  their 
domain,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  Is  a  widespreadicondltlon  of  our  faculties.'* 

\        JERKY  WATERS  ' 

P.  ll.  ''Thft  land  Grand  system  has  too  long  Ignored  the  social  consequences  of 
Its  technological  contribution.  It  has  been  too  slow  in  recognizing  its  responsl- 
bllltj^  to  the  larger  rural  community.  oaUs  Is  not  to  say  that  agriculture  should  be 
Ignored.  Indeed  there  should  be  renewed  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  small, 
family  farm.  But  th*$  need  for  emphasis  on  agricultural  production  technology 
has  diminished.  And(certalnly  the  needs  of  {he  greater  rural  community  ntiust  be 
considered."  \  '  " 

EARL  HEADY,  DISttNat)lSnED  PROFESSOR  I 

P.  3.  "fiast  fall,  I  visited  a  smalMowa  community  In  connection  with  a  fall 
event  emphaslssing  tht^  progress  and  modern  technical  state  of  agriculture.  As 
I)art  of  the  visual  quantification,  a  large  tractor  with  a  10-bottom  rflow  attached 
was  parked  on  the  town  square.* There  It  stood  wkhmU^heslgii  but  clearly 
saying  to  the  town  *SGon  I  will  plow  you  under* ".  ^^^v 

"The  current  mjjc  of  research  programs  In  affrlcultujTal  collegers  equally 
designed  to  "plow^under***  thfse  potential  clientele  of  public  InstltuHpcifi. 
jnerous  statements  otherwise  have  been  made  In  rpcent  years.  Yet  It  renmlns  thar 
the  mix  of  research  Is  still  one  In  which  tiie  force  of  results  whl.ch  cause  re- 
ductions in  the  farm  work  force,  the  number  of  farms  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities ot  rural  towns  dwarfs  the  power  of  results  from  research  dei?lgnfd  to 
rcHOlvp  the  income,  welfare,  population,  and  equity  problems  of  rural 
communities."  ^  v  ^ 

FROM  LOREK  BOTH,*  "TIDES  OT  NATIOIfAL  DEVELOPifEWT" 

"    P.  13.  "The  agricultural  establishment  mainly  the  I-rfind^rant  colleges  and 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  have  performed  splendidly  in  teaching  the  best 
farmers  how  to  control  soil  erosion  and  hold  water  on  the  land.  But  these  agen- 
cies have  provlde^l  little  or  no  leadership  for  agriculture  or  for  the  country  as  a^ 
\yhole  In  protecting  the  environment"  p.  13 

P.  14.  "Any  professional  establishment  stands  against;  outi3lde  critics  for  the 
good  of  the*estal)llshment.  The  T^and  Grant  universities.  In  the  name  of  th*good 
of  tjie  Land  Grant  religious  ordeV,  take  what  money  they  can  get  from  whatever 
sources  and  use  It  the  way  those  sources  want  It  used.  They  justify  misdirection 
of  sclentidc  resources  on  the  ground  that  they  must  *keep  a  staff  together.*  They 
must  not  offend  their  true  allies  In  agri-business  and  the  farm  organizations  who 
stand  up  for  them  in  Ootif  rcss  and  the  legislatures  to  get  money. 

"It  is  high  time  for  us  to  examine  and  reexamine  the  consequences  of  this 
agricultural  •education,  research,  farm-aid  machine  and  what  it  is  doing  to  the 
ideals  of\«tiuality  and  fairness  which  were  the  basis  for  starting  the  whole  ball 
rolling."  •  . 
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ii.h^  J^f^'^l^^  consider  the  tbiught  that  the  'overhead  profesalonal  eatab- 
llshment'  of  our  agrlculturnl  industry  Is  overgrown.  Instead  of  trylnr  to  Snd 
this  area  contlnunlly,  while  the  farming  population  Is  Mng  deoleted  m^^^ 

o^fu^rn?  nr*'""''  "^"^''^  holding  back.  Instead  Of  flhkl^  for  Zr^Sy  frr  S 
cultural  programs  of  various  kinds,  most  of  wklch  socm^o  go  to  a  frlnee  of  the 

f^f  ot'hen,KJs"''.r  ^^"'^K      flow  o^Sl  fundi 

P.  11.  "In  the  beglnntae^ero  was  no  hypociTsy.  But  hi  the  last     vparu  nr 
80.  there  has  been  no  dflSlSH,bout  the  Incidence  of  the  fam  /roS^  Yet  our 
Land  Grant  un  voraltles  continue  to  talk^io  old  lino.  This™  the  thrust  of  thelJ 
propagandn  and  of  the  USDA  propagandaT%am  not  reveling  nnythln^^^^^^ 
all  know  this  Js  true  and  hiVve  known  It  for  Many  yenra."  p  11    "  ^"""^ 

P.  12.  "The\  alienated  man  of  mojlern  society  is  not  Jtist  an  urban  Industrial 
r^^'i'^    "^^'^     "  ?      corporation  or  a  govern4nt  bureauS^ 

may  also  l\e  a  farmer,  professlofial  agriculturist  or  other  rural  denizen  X  fcSs 
•  unable  to  act  Independently  and  who  la  driven  by  forces  ho'does  not  comprehend  J 
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",'  ^  .Who.  Keelds  H-elp  and' How.7 

•. '  ■■  .  -  '..X   '        ^  :  ;  • 

(,  New -Pr»1or  i  t  ies^  for  Economic  Res'eareh  .  . 

'  -S'..   '  ■  •      ■  ■ 

Quentin  West* 

-    "   *^     '  ^'  '\  \  '  —  •  ^•■■■^ 

"  1  am  new  on  the  Job.  ,  tess  than  A.  months  ago*)   I  va& 
^admlnl  strator  of  a  USOA'.agency  wh i ch  per for^ned  .tec hn^l ca U*  ' 
ass  instance  and  t^'alning  programs  f.or  low-^Vncome  nations. 
My  *profes&Morval  ^areer  has  Jbi^h,  I  n^  I  nte rna tl onal  ecfonomlc 
^   'research*'  '      ,     -  *    -  j  ' 

So,  whl.l^e  I'  imay  be ,  temf>orar  I  ly  suf  ferl  ng  fr&m  Vela- , 
«    t  Jve  "^liVexper'fencft  trr  U  •  S  ^  economic  research  ,   [  hope  thi  s 
.  ^1  s  compejn sated  for  by  an  equal  1y  reJ atfve  1  acjc  o^  ^l^s;*  - 

My  nrind  Is  wfde'-ojpen  at  this  pofnt.     And   I  "in  trying  to 
'  ba,1  ance  what  1  see  as  research  prior  i  t  l>t  for  rubral  peopl  e 
.against  wha:t  C  see  as  our  ^cur r eh t  research  agenda.  At 

.  .  ^  .       ^   -  '       vl-  '  *  •         '      .  t  - 

'    ^thls  pointy   I  '  gVmpse  *^^^^  I  t  Is  thesje  0aps;^jc^hlch  ^ 

-l.  would  VikeCjbD;  d  :        .  ;  .    •  ^ 

'  '\  t  I  Have  seen  heavy  emphasl>\on  agricultural  pr*od.uct^c>h    ^  -v 


and  marketing  programs  In  low- income  nat I ons\.    Food  p>ob- 
.    IJejfts  are  >t,-l4t  ' very**  ^er  loAJS  In  these.  ha*J Ions  ahd^  the     -  /- 
producittdn.  and  mar  k^^tfp^g  ^smphas  I  s  ,WU  1  conVlnue.     But/ as  ^  , 
some  ibwjncbme  naifohfcach  I  evfe  accel  era  ted  farm  p  roduct  Ion  p  w 

■  '       \  "  '  ^ .  -      '  '  *y 

,  other  problems  such  •aCv'low>'  I ncorties  arid  soc  lat  equi  ty  cpmpete 
y  f oV  attention.  ^       .  . 

•  •  ■.  -  .        ■,  ■  ,       •  .  , 

*0r.  West,  Administrator  of  th«  U.S.  Department  of  Agrlcul-. 
ture's  Economic  Research.  Serv I ce,  presented  this  paper  at 
the  Workshop  for  the  Directors  of  State  Agricultural  EXperlr  ' 
me/it  Stations*  Administrative  Technical  l^epi^esenta 1 1 ves  of  ^ 
^^M^clntlre'-'Ste^inis  Cooperative  Fprestry  Research  Ppgram  ^ 
.laritd  Research  Coordi  nators ,  of  the  Col  leges  of  LSgO  and  Tuskegee  , 
Iristltute,  Hay  2,.  1972,  In  Ar  1 1 ng ton ,  .^g I n I ^.  *  j  •    ,  ; 


.     ObvloM,sly,  the  highly  complex  and  sophisticated  Ij^/S* 
agricultural  s*ystem  can  I nv  no  way  be  corirpared  to  the  agfl- 
culture  cff  these  nations*     Y^t ,  we  too  find  that'  prob  1  ems 
of  low-l  ncome  and  soc  lal  eq'u  I  ty  a^'d  the.  need  to  more  fuf?  l.y 

develop  our  rural  areas  are  emerging  to  compete  for,  our 

• '     ■  •■  -  'J 

research  attention.       '     >  ,  \ 

^  '  r  ask  ;;lf  .we  are  so  concerned  with  our  traditional  * 
approacf;  IH  economic'  research  that  we  overlook  the  nefeds  -  * 
of  our  modern  rural — notice  I  dl  d  ^not  say  ''f  arm'*-"^sectorr». 

Also,  are  V£e-<esea Vclfers  fuTly  concerned;  with,  the  Impact 

A    ^'  ^       >      •  .  '     1  . 

thit  development^  In  the  rural   sector  will  have -on  the  \C 

rest  of  society?  '  ' 

■•■  ■  ^-  "  ■  ■    ti*  ■ 

'  jjQW  good:.  IS  OtIR  SOCJAL  peIv^pectiVe? 

■'  *       ■■.<?■■.,.■■-*"  ' ""  ■        '  ■ 

Today,  ,!   see  a  rapidly  changlvn9  society  which  suggests 

.  ■'  ^.  ■      '      f  ♦  ■  .  -^^^ ■ '  : :  . 

to^  me  tfje  need  for  new  research  pr  lor  It  les--more  tltn^ly^ 

-■■  ■    '  ■  :.■ 

mo  re  is  f  f  I  c  I  en  t  ^  mo  re  e"f  t e^t  I  v^e%  .  po  s  s  i  b  1  y  mor  e  so  ph  i  s*t  l  ea  ted 

;\  ■  ;  .  ;  ■  //■  -'^v  .V.     ,^    '  ;        ^      vo.' y:'V.;      ■■•  •  -'^ 

a nd  ctomp^ l e>^ ,  an d  ,  a bove  a 1 1  ^  more  c  1  os e I  y  a  1 1 u n^sd  to  the: 

to  the  press  ing  needs  of  our"  modern  society^  a  ' 

I  ,  «  f he  U/S^  RUtnc  totlay  I  s  part^Qf  the  ''now^/    .      .  - 
^generation."     f  ns  tant  communJ  ca  1 1  ons  i  itiper 

highways,       lot-  tV-  from  the  mOb\rii  a^  J5 
.years  of  affluence  have  made  us  mobile^  well- 
educated  ,  u  rJbahe ,  .and^  acute  1  y  aw#r*tt-  bf  n'at  i  dna  I  ' 
'.     '   .  \'proMems,  ■        ^'^ ' '"■ 

.2.     H^ny  are  troubled  ovef  what  t^ey  confide r^igls*-' 


placed  national  prior  It  ie.s  and  Inattentlo^h^^^^^t^^ 


among  others*    Moreover;  they  arA^  Incrreas i^yi y  " * 
suspicious  of  ready-ftrade'  ans^lers,  bureaucrats,^'  \.  .'■ 
arid  the  "resea rch^tcl  1  s-us-^so"  attitude*. 

3.-    Americans  are  f  illed  wTth  Cbncerni  over  the    ^  ^ 
way  we  live' aria  work*.    Our  society  and  economy 
afe  closely  In tegrated ;  concern  over  <>ne  group, 
one  I  n d M  s  t  ry  ,  o  r  one  re g  a^ohV  ?  s   I  r re  I  cva  n  t  un  less 
thp  JImpact  of  our  concern  en^'compasscs  all  other 
\    groups^.    Industries,  and   region  s Carcfti  I  eval- 

,    .  uat  toh  Is  requi  red :  on  who  galris  and  who  loses* 

■  •  ..  '  ■  ■  • 

f  I  havei  an  i  nforma  t  Ion  man  work  Ing  f  or  me  v(ho  pirs.I  st-* 
;  ' '     ^  ■'  ■  <      .     .    :  -         ■■  ,   '  '      ,      '  '  • 

ently  asks,  tkc  1  r r  i  tat  i  ng  quest ron--wha«  s.  your 'aud I ence?*^r 

Whenever  I  ask  him  to  write  something*     Perhaps  we  researche 

;Couid  take  a  lesson.     Have  we  sufficiently  Investigated  who 

s  out  there  and  what  are  thetr  problems?  ' 

.   WHO  '  S  OUR  AUD  l  ENCE?  ■ 


In  our  1  r f e-:t Imes  and  Ibng  before,   this  ha.s  been  a  ' 
rclatlvery  easy  ques fel oTh--^ the  farmer,  of  course*    And  the  / 
farmer  rertia  Ins  ah  Irrtportant  par  t  of  our  audience  or^  more 
apprppr  1  a teil /,  our  c  1 1 entele*     But,  today,  we  must  ask  our*- 
seives— which  farmers  and^who,  else? 

there  are,  jgf  cburse^  many  types  o^  farmers-  In  America, 
f  r  om  t  h  as  e  who  e,a  r  n  Ver  y  little  of  their  I  n  come  o  n-  tfie  f  a  rm , 
to  thei  ve'ry  largie  commercial  operators.     At  the  low  end  of  ; 
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the . spectrum  are  those  who  se 11   less  than  $5,000, worth 
of  farm  products  a  year.     They  represent  about  50  percent 
of  our  totar  farms*    AtrHfe  oppos  I  te  end  of  the'specfrum 
•  re  the  1.8  pierceht  of  our  tWms  with  sables  In  excess  of 

$io(j^bjqa^  •  ;        V  V 

•       Our  trad  1 1 fona l^economfc  research  concentrating  on 


CQmmefClal  operations   Is  I ncreasl^ 1 yo f f re  1 evan t  to  cither 
of  these  two  groups* V  dn  the  top  end  a  re  the  b Ig  success- ' 
ful  farmers  who  dp  not  depc^nd  on  publMcly  supjiorted  research/ 
Thei  r  needs  are  dif  ferienj:.-    They  have  the  ^cap I  ta  1.,  know-bpw, 
and  the  land.     They  ne^  ^pod  ecoiiom  Ic   Intel  j  Igenc^B;  bu^t, 
relative  to:  the  sma 1 1 er  farmer ,   they  have  a  different  world  • 
O^f  (problems.  -    '         '    '     s  '    '  * 

One  segment  of  the  rural   populatfon  that   I  am  cpriccrned 
about  are  those,  at  the"^  low  end  of  .  the  Income  $pectrum  wbo  ^ 
require  new  I nl t lat I vcs  In  rura 1  "deve j opmen t-re 1 atcd. 
Ves^carch;     Whether  they  ^xrefer  sman-scale  farming^'  or 
whether  they  lack  cap  1 tal »  land ,  and  other  resources,  most 
of  them  cannot  expect  full  employment  and  adequate  Incomes 
from  agrltulture.    Of 'these,  some  will  leave  the  rural;  areas. 
But,  many  Will  remain  and  we  want  to  keep  more  of  them  there^ 
They  need  help  In' a  number  of  social  an^  acpnomlc  adjust'- 
ments.  -  *  „ 

Arid,  I  am  concerned  w1  th  the  large  portlibn  of  farmers^ 
\n  the  middle  groundr-those  with  farm  sales  of |,  Say,  $5,000 
to  $4o,Opo  or  even  $100,ODO*rwfiQ  stl  1  1   requ  I  re-  commercial  ly-^ 


oriented  r«earcfti    -Th«  Ifapifc^rtan^t^dmetrts-l^rrj^^ 

*    fbbcf  und  fiber  prodMctng  system  and  need  heTp^to  maintain' 

■  *'  ■  •  *       '    .  •  ■ 

and^Increase  thel r  I ncomes, .  .  / 

■"    ,    •  i.    ^  V-  ' *     ."  '  ' 

,  •pRiORITIES  FOa  ECONOMJC  RESEARCH       *  ^ 

.  V      ,  (n  answer  ,  to  the  'ques.^ ion^-Who '  s  our  audience?--!  *  ' 

V  .  ^  ■ ■  ■  ^ 

suspect  It  is  the^^till  large  group  of  farmers  wlib  have 

\  '  -"^        •       ■        .•■  '  '      ■  "  ■  '  .  "•■  ,• 

viable  farm  operat  ions' and  st;  i  1)' depend  on  publ  icly 

*  *  '     i     '  '        '       '  ■        ..  • 

^supported  research.  ^  Andy  .it  is  the  large  and  growing  group 

of  rural  residents  who  have^spectal  needs  for  productive 

erifp^loyment  and  such  £(ocia1  servlp^s  as  schools^  housfngV 

'  '*■-,'*.".'■'  ' 

Wa-ter  and  sewer  systemS^  roads*  and  others*        ^  / 

Cbmmtirdial  Agriculture  PrIoritJes 
/AgrftultUre  has  been  our  'fl|onie  bas<fej*    We.saW  oUr  / 
^"^^  cljen^tele  as  commerc i  a  1!  f a rmers  and  that^s  whe^re  we  put 

the  emphasis   in  our  resea rch^progrdni^     Our  econorrtic  research 
Wa| 'heavily  oriented  toward* farm  management  and  toward 
highisr  yields,  better  efficiency^  apd  technical  problems 
in  farm  operations. 

Commercial  agriculture  and  returns  to  that  sector  are 
as  important  today  as  ev^r,  but  the  pr lor i ty , problems 
contmanding  our  attention  are  changing*     Irnportant  new 
pro^blems  need  i  ng  re^e^irch  .1  n  ^j^mmerc  1  a  1  agr  I  cul  ture  fa  1  1 
ll^to  several  c^ategoriesi  . 

■  K    Performance  of  the  productions-marketing  system., 

2.  ^Structure  of  commerc la f  agr1  ou t ture# 

.  ■    ■  .    ^     s^--     v..  '-If- 


■  ■  ■  ( 
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3.  ,  IntertiaUpnti 


Inereasjngly,'  we 


other  spec  l.f  Ic  ,  C0mmod  I 
qaantlti>*s  and  qjialltl 
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/».     impact  of  farW^jpl  Icles  on  the  general 

publ \cp  andy  In  turn* 
5.     Impact^of  ,  general  piibl  Ic  j?ol  Icles^on 
agrlcul ture. 

Performance  of  the  production-marketing  sjste 


are  called  upon  to  backroff  fr^m 


detailed  problems  at  the  IndlvtdiTal   farm  level  and  toj^pro-' 
vfde  perspective  on  the.^per formance  of  the  food  and^flber 
industry.     We  are  called  on  to  evaluate,  for  the  general, 
society/  the  abilities 


adVocetei^ 


the.farmc 


of  the, food  end  fiber  Industry  and 
ity  subsectorj.  to  deliver  sufficient 
[es  of  productji  for  soc lety ' s  needs 
»  ^t  reasoneble  priced  a^nd  wl  th  reasonable  returnjs,  to  the. 
farmers  and  marketing  people^    Thus,  we  are  no  longer  Jus 

;ir.     Rather,  w*? -are  analysts  of  the 
represent  I ng  soc  I  et^  *  s^'^concerri* 


agrt^ul  j^l^^L  I  ndustry 
This  ..cbii>5tltutw-~ai_cpnjsldeVabIe  shJft^ifti  our  perspective. 

•Some  of  the  really  big  problems  tend  to  cut  ecrbss 
the  traditional  and  somewhat  artlfl<cal  re^iearch  "boxes" 
we  have  created..    For  example,   (  feel'  that  the  separate- 
£RS"d  I  vl  s  f  ons  of  farm  production  economUs  and^  market fpig  . 
economics  often  prdsferk    a  stumbT  lng-.bfock'  to  deal  Ing 
effectively  wl th  problems,  cutting  acrc^s  all  stages  6f 
the  beef  Industry,  thej  feed  grain  Industry,  or  the  sdybe|in 
Industry.  |  ^ 


ERIC 


ClMrly^  we  must  exiialne  sortie  of  the  tbmrtiodt ty  prob- 
lems tnnerms  of  commodity  subsect'oTs.  ^Iroj-  ex«)fnp1e|  will, 
the  bee^^  iQcflistfy  be  ib le  to'detl ver v  by  the  ei\d  of  this  .'  . 

.decade^  as  much  beef  as  Americans  want  t<^  consurnte  and  at    '  . 

■>■*■    '    ^  '  ■    '  ■  ■ 

prices  they  oonsfder  reasonable?'  What^are  some  ,pf  .tj»e 

il^  econonrlc  and  technological  bottlenecks  that  may  develop 

V  In  t^^s  Industryt^^What*"  structural  oharige^  afe  Implled^'or 

perhaps -cal  led  for  by  the' potfSBnt la  1  prob I errts  facing,  tjie 

beef  Industfyf    What  is  the  competitive  pp$ltlon  of^'the  \ 

U.S.  beef  Industry  In  Jthe  world  markets;  , 

*    S  t  rji c t u Tt  of  c omme  r c  la  V  a g  r  I  c u  1 1 u  re m  '   .  : 

.     •  one  c^f  the  most  Tmpor't^nt  Ijssues  fading  us  today 
'  re'liKes  to  changes  In  the.  structure  and  organization  of 
4||e  agrlcuUurat   Irfdustfy.  '  These  fnclude  de^l  I  ning  :f-arm  , 
numbers,  1 ncreas 1 ng  farm  s Ire/  chang I ng  rolf s ^of  corpora- 
tlonls.and  conglomerates,  and  shifts  Iri  vertical   In teg.ritl on.  . 

^«nd*  con  tract  farming.    We'need  to  Identify  aad .  expj  i  If^  the\^^ 
faits,  reasons  for  changes,  and  trtip!  Icatlons^f  these  \ 
jdhanges.    Do|ng  thJs,  we  must  fociJS  not  only  on  the  far^nl^ng 
sector  but  also  the  total  rural  area  e-nd  the  rest  of  s-ocfety. 

We  hear  mucl);^rhetorIc  aboi^t  the  f awl  Vy,  farm.     Rather^  . 
than  getting,  caught  Up  .In  the  emotions  of  these  artfumeh.ts| 
v/e\^eod  to -Iden t Ify  ^the  pr<^  and  cons  4)f  al  ternatlve  .stpu<j- 
tures'of  the  facntlng  Industry  anci  present  rational  *and  . 
viable  alternatives  to  policy  makers. 
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lnt>rn«t  tonal  comV)>t  1 1  Ion, 

^nothef  research  i^ren  Impor^tant  td  commercial  farmers 
Is  in  the  Intervnat  lonal  market,    5ne  oMt  of  evbry^  seven 
ddlUrs  of  our  farm  cash  receipts  come  from  exports--* 
amounting  recently  to  about  $7,8  billion  a  y*ar.^  A  decline 
from  the  current  lev^l  of  exports**of  favril  commod les  /  or 
•ve/1  a  stagnation  In  f#rm  export  leveU^  would  require 
'"•Jo^r^Justments  In  U.S.  agriculture,  loss  of  farnf  Income, 
and,  utider  present  farm  programs,  would  resudt  (n  higher 
governrtient  cos^ts.  \Wlth  strong  InternatlonaT  competl-t^oii 
anticipated  for ^many  products,  U»S^  policy-makers  need 
up-to-dn,te  assessments  of  the  sources,  nature,  and  extent 
of  this  Competition.  •   ^  ^ 

We  need  to  also  study  our  felatlonsfilp  with  the  low- 
Income  nations, -many  o.f  which  are  looking  to  exports  as  an 
Important  component  of  their  developmjsnt,     It  ^may  be  reaching 
that  poUt  whj/e  we  should  take  posi  tlve  action  to  aceorrtmodate 
that  trade,  fnttlatlve  of  these  nations.    Bi(,t,  It  U  alto 
becoming  Increasingly  clear  that  the  higher  ihc^orrlef  associ- 
ated  with  economic  development  In  these  natrons  help'thcm 
becomd*'64tter  ^stqmoroi  for/our  farm  products,    Vor  Instance, 
Taiwan,  a  $^8*7  mil  I  I'on^a  year^concesslonal  (rtarktt  for  us 
In  the  early  ISSO-^Ts,  was  a  ^$136  mtlljon  cash  bustomer  In*  . 
1971  •     It  appear^!  that  pur  economic  and  techn  I  cal  •  a5S  f  stance 
to. these  nations  Is  defln^ltely  Ih  our  self-Interest. 

Related  to  world  trade  Is  the  quest  Ion  Involving  Imports, 
especially  low-grade  beef  Imports  from  Hew  Zealand,  AustrilU, 
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^  and  Cintr^l  Amerlba*    We  ai;e  no^  Importing  $V  billion  of 
Rieat;^iih1fiU4l1  ly«     I  recently  a$k«o  one  of  our  econ^tsts 

..why  our  beef  Induttviy  couldn't  sunpty  this  special  market 

'  .    \  •  7. 

which  Is  accounted  for  to  a  large  t^xtctnt  by  quick*-stop 

hamburger  stands;.  .BasIaaUyj^fhe  fin^yter  was  that  dur. live- 
stock producer's  hiVe  1 1  ttl'e  I'ltcentlve  to/pr^uce  i^r^he 

*  ■  ^  ;.'    .  ■  " 

low-grade  market »    They  can  get  hlghei^  .returns  by.  moving 

,        \   «       ■   •         '  ^ 

the! r  beef  through  feodlots  jsroduclng  f ur  *a  market  which 

j  h  '  .  ^        \  ^ 

puts  a  premium  on  fa t  heef .     *  •       '    .  V  •  • 

•  ■  \    ^  *  *   .      .  •    •        *     ■    \i  * 

'    ^.When  you  think  that  many  housewives*  ii;«Im  th4t  fat 

^aw^iy^  that  wer  are  worried  about  the  heal  th  ff  facts  of  fatSy 

and  that  the  hainburger  chains  are  growing*  by  leaps  and 

*    bounds,  you  also  begin  tb  wonder  If  maybe  we  $^ouldn*t  * 

put  our  6Q  million  acres  of  Idle  land'  to  work  In  producln^g 

hamburger  beef*,    this  nius.trate$  the  type  of  %ubsector 

concern  we  ^should  h«ve.  * 

;|lnpact  of  farm  polities  on  the^g^neral  pubMc#      ,  ^ 
Life  used  to  be\much  slmt)1er«    While  't*he  mechanical 
cotton  harvester  was  jbetng^deyeloped|  w^e  were  concerne'd\ 
mainly  with  the  econoit|Ic  benefits  to  cottbn  farmers* 
Were  infe  *appri I s I ng  the  prospects  of  adopting  mechantcat 
^  tharvesting  today/ we  wo^l.d  certainly  be  forced  to  examine  * 
Its  I^npact  beyond  the  farm  gate*    We  would  have  to  consider 

soelai  costs  ereated  by  the  displacement  of  unikllled  labor; 

■.        #   •  i 

for  example. 
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W«  mtt  now  ftudylng  what  Is  happonlngVind  what  vrHji  tak*  ' 

"  ^  ■■  ■    ■  «  ■   '  ^  . 

^place  In  the  tobacco  suhsftctor  ai  It  begins  to  mec^«'nlze« 

In  these  studies  we  need  to  trace  thrpunh  the  Impa'9.^1  of 

'  f»  #  .  •  ■  ^  .\'       •  ■ 

a1  terf](atl ve  developmeit^t  programs  beyond  the  farm  )e>/el  to 

•  the  Impact  ofi  Incomes  of  rural  .peopfe,  communities,  an4  * 

'     '  .  '  ■  ^        '  ^  '■ 

regions  and  on^^the  sbcfal  and  economic  structure  of  thei« 

•       '    .    ■  .  "  '  -  • 

commun I  ties. 

Impact  of  general  publ  Ic  pol  gcle-s  on  agriculture^ 

^Tbls  yeap*^  we^  have  been  deluged  with,  requests  to 

•   '■  .    •  0 
evaluate  the  possible  Impatfts,  pif  the  agricultural  Industry 

of  decisions  and  pollciiss  that^'may  be  made  for  the  good  ^f 

the  general  publlc|»    We  can  no  longer  Ignore  the  .external 

costs  and  behef  1  ts  of 'us  I  ng  f  ert  1 1  Uers  and  pesticides. 

jThe  public  I ?  cot^cerned  abou t  the  real  and  Imagined  problfms 

of  nitrate  poisoning  of  our  streams,  pesticide  polsonlnrg  in 

ojur  foodSf  and  possibly  cancer'^caus I ng  feed  additives  for 

I  Ivestock.       ^*  '  •  V 

Whati  would  be  ♦the  Impact  on  the  I  I  vestock  Jiidustry  of 

pollution  control  measures  setting  minimum  standards  fpr 

'feedlot  run-'of f  ««nd  for  animal  waste  disposal?    How  would 

m«at  prices  be  affected?    What' would  be  tte  Impact  on 

optimum  location  of  production?    I 'refer  you »to  an  Inter-  ' 

estl'ng  article  In  the  Hovember'^Decemb^r  1971  Issue  of  the 

Farm  quarterly  which  described  a  conftlct  between  «  huge 

,     '  i«  .*  ■*/ 

Arlxona  cattle  feeding  operntlon  ^and  the  developer  of  a  ' 

nearby  retirement  communl ty«    The  case  was  before  the 
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•  ■  .     "  •    •    •  -       ':x     ^  • 

Arizona  Supreme  Court  after  a  lower' court  had  ordered^  the 

■   y   .    ■  - 

faadlot  removed  from  th^  area* 

Whaf'i^^uld  be  the  Impapt  on  the  beef  feedrng  Indust'ry. 
of  banning  ant.lbtotlqs  In  fee^dst    What, would  ba  the  Impact' 
*  on  agriculture  *of  banrtlng  or  limiting  the  use  of^an  endless 
list  pf  pestlcfdes  and  other  chemicals?    What  Is'the  Icnpact 
on  the  $h«ep  Industry  of  terminating  the  preda.tpr  poisoning 
program?  '       '  '    ■     ^    '  ^ 
^        As  pubUcly  supported  research  agenc  las^  we 'would  >e 
Irresponsible  (f  we  did  not  respond,  to  these  broader  Issues 
whfch  relate  to  commercial  agriculture.    We  mu>t  provide 
spclaty  and  the  policy  decision-makers  with  economic  Intel- 
ligence on  these  concerns*.  *And  we  must  address  pur  plant 
and  animal  research  to  development  of  alternative  technol- 
ogles*  V  •      .  ' 

V     '  ^  Rural  Development  Priorities 

^  )n  the  pasty  our  economic  research  has  been  heavily 
weighted  toward  commercial  agriculture;    today,  the  pressing 
social  arid  aconomJc  heeds  oi  our  modern  so'cUty  demand 
^addltlonaT  priorities.     In  the  rural  areas,  we  find  a  lar*s|^ 

and  growing  clientele  who  do  not  fit'  the  commercial  farmer 

.  r        . '    ■       •  ■ 
categbry..  •  -i:  , 

•    For  examples 

:*Spr|e  82  percent  of  our  rural  people  dp  not  earn 

\       thai  r  .1  Iving  f  rom  farming.  .  . 
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*0n  half  our  farmi,  sow*  80  percent  of  the  In* 


come  I s /Vrpm  flonferm  employment. 


*Aboiit  17  piircent  of  the  rural  residents  are 
poverty  cases  compared  to  just  10  perpent  In  ' 
♦    urban  areas.  ^ 

It  would  take  a  computer'  to  outline  all  the'rural^ 
related  questions  and  Issues  facing  our  society.     Dut^  a 
broad  agenda  wouldLInclude?  >^ 

1*     Bringing  community  services  ^up  to  par,  , 

2«    Difveloping  our  human  resource^i  and 

34     Expanding  employment  opportunities. 

'  '  *     •  '     !  • 

Community  services.  i  .  • 

Amorifl  the  element!^  of  development  of  rural  community 
services  which  peed  research  attention  are  housing^  sewer 
and  water  sy:i\iBims,  and  health  services. 

Hural  hous  Inq.     S  Ixtvfour  percent  of  all  substandard 
housing  In  the  United  State$  In  1970  was  located  In  rural 
areas  and  communities  of  less  than  10^000  population. 
$lxty*«etght  percent  of  the  U.S.  homes  without  plumbing  was 
also  located  here.     Seventy  percent  of  the  housing  occupied 
by  blacks  that  was  substandard  was  located  In  rural  areas 
and  small  communities.    Whit  haye  we^Ms  researchers «  done 
about  this  mas&lve  problem"?    What  programs  are  apt  to  b« 
moftt  effective  here?  ./What  role  would,  guaranteed  family 
Injcome  play  In  hVipIng  to  eliminate  iubstandard  housing? 
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Would  MpbtU  homes  ahd  factory  bu  I  tt  homes  h«|p  to  sat  I  if  y 
our  housing  needs?    Are  they  a  p^r[nanent  /olutlon  or  a 
sto*p«*gap  measure?     «  - 

/Sewer  and  water  systems ,    The  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration now  estl.r|^«tes  the  total  need  yfor  new  and  Improved 
rural  cdmmunlty  water  and  sewer  systems. .to  be  approximateiyi 
$1'2  biHlon  for  towns  under  5«500  population*.    Research  Is 
requ  I  red*  on  how  effective  our  efforts  have  been  to  meet 
l^hls  need  Ih  the  past*    Which  communities  should  be  helped 
and  why?    Are  there  any  real  economic  Impacts^  aside  from 
health^relatij^d  benefltSy  derived  from  the  Installation  of 
such  fac!^t^es  In  small  towns? 

Heal thi  -fWrja;>1  health  problems  are  part  of  the  broader 

'       "  "^\^  •  ■  ■  •      I-       ■  ■  '  \ 

health  specti^m  Jpv>v^large  pKrf,  but  do  present  some  unique 

cherecter  IstioivE'^^^^t  Is  needed  In  adequate  del  I  very  of 

,heal-^4^-M4^AM-eft'&  In  rur>J  areas?    Some  research  Is  being 

d'oney  but  more  Is  heeded  on  such  questions  as  new  types 

of  health  personnel^  Tncenflves  for  rural  practtces^^ 

maternal  and  child  healtht  rehabi  litatlorti  mental  health, 

and  sanitation*    And»  "how  abput  care  for  th^  elderly,  a  / 

growing  problem  I/I  rural  areas?  ^ 

>  ■  ■  ^  \  "  •  * 

Human  resources,  , 

Hore  attention  aoedt  to  be  given  on  how  schools  In 

rurai.  areas  are  financed*     In  addition,  what  kind  of 

vocational  tralnltig  should  we  provide  for  our  youtfi^?^ 

Should  we  put  a  boy,  through  a  .vocational  agrlcultjui^e  program 


wh«n  Wi'  khow  he  cannot  farm<  In  tfT*  flfVure?    Wa'wfre  toach* 

•*  ■  '  ■ 

Ing  pur'ybttth  to  ba  farn/ftfs  whoh  mayba'we 'shquld  havft  baan 

taachln^  tham  to  ba.  computar  sp^cf allots*    ^a  naglact  the 

social  sciences  when  training  our  rural  yduthi.    .We  have 

massive  socfal  problems .feeing  this  generatldn  yet  we  do 

not  provide  .youth  wl  th  the*  tools  to  taeM:e  them« 

.  Flnariclngi  rurel  educational  s,ys terns »    The  problems  of  ' 

rural  schools  have  been  wlth'us  far  sbme  t the  ^  ♦ 

neture  of  the  research  need  has  been  chafnglng.  ^  The  talk 

■  •        ■  ■       ■  •  ■ 

used  to  be  about  the  need  for  Cortitol  Idat'lon*.  Much  of 
this  has  been  accomplished*    rinancl|;)gy  educational  quality^ 
and;Tocal  control  have  b#^d.me  mor*'  iiiompLe^  Issues.    The*  ^ 
Calif ornta^upremt  Court  recently  ruled  that  the  tradttlonel 
method  of  financing  public  schools  based  on  a  local* property 
tak  *Mnvl<iIous1y' discriminates  against  the  poor  because  It  :" 
makes  the  quality  of  a  child's  education  a  fun/C^Ion  of :  the 
wealth  of  his  parents  and  nalghbors^^  Termers  long  have 
been  compljilnlng  about  theVprdperty  tax.    How  the  situation 
may  be  ready  tochange  but  W|:th  many  othe^*  Impl  Icet  Ions* 
Research  Is  needed  on  the  benefits  and  costs  of  some  6f  the 

proposed  ^thanges* 

'  *  *  '  *  •' 

/employments  >  •  ' 

As  the  rural  population  grows  there  Is  a  heed  for  ^Jobs 
to  grow  apjice*    The  role  of  Industrialization  In  the^develr* 
opifient  of  particular  rural  areas  needs  to  >e  considered* 
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Reasons  for'  wherex  I  ndus  t  r  t es  wan t  to  locate  ne*d  ^nvest^l  - 
gating.     We  should  stuxly  the  training  needs  of  rural'  \ 
;     peot>1e  and  the  I  r  wl  1  I  I  ngness  to  be  trai  ned^     And  what 
•  .  Is  the  Impact,  of  I  ndy  stvr  I  a  F I  za  1 1  on  upon  local  governments 
ai^d  the  degree  to  wh  ich  low- In con»e  pcot);le  ha v    benef  I  tjpd 
irom  the  attract  I  on  of  new  Jobs  to  these  areas?  , 

tERMll'ES  tN  THE  FOOWBATt OW^OF  OUR   I VORY  TOWER  '^^^ 
vin  vle^  of  the:  reqjjireinents  :of  modern  America,  how 
1 1  ke  iH^  a  rc  'ypu  ^^nd  1^^  ta;^  i  hf  lijence  .  hec^essa  ry  changes?     I  * 
submi  t  that  our  recdird  1$  not  good  i^nough.     When  we/  do  ' 
:  \^Jwak<e  up'  to'  h^  change  project  classif  l-r 

g  citlons,  then^  proJfect"^:t I  tlesi*  and  then  oii,ly  after  prolonged^  • 
^JApres^surcs.  attd  stressies  do  we  ideal  ly  change  project  cmpfVdJs Is, J 

"This.  1$  a  slow,:  and,   In  terms/ qf  our  Ndt  I oij^' s  cmcrgcn^^^^ 
.  nee^ds ,  Inexcusaible  proc;ess^«!  :  ^        \  ^ 

[me  r  e  a  s  p  n  t  ^^^^l^it  he  r  e  s  e  4  r  c  h  f  r  a  t  e  r  n  1 1  y  ( s  s  p 
unreippins I ve^  that-^r  1 1 '  s  a  f raternltyt 

tofo  m u ch  r js^^ea  rch  tlj g e n e r a  t ed  la h d  c on d u c t e d>  a o d  fc pp  r t c d 
;:    by  resea rcher s ,  -  tp  resea rchers ,  and  for  resca rchers *  And 
p 1 1 y  t  he ; poor  re  s ea  rcher  who  s t e p s  ou t  6 f  1 1 n e  l n  the 
system,    the  oVd  saying  "publish  or  pe/rlshV'^^ffl^^^       Well  be 
f^publ  I  sh  at  acceptable  to  ecjohomlc  jpurnals  or  perlsih*^ 
•We  arif^  good  researchers  ahd-^ pur  test  cr Tterla  for  research 
tr^  difficult  and  demand Ing;  but/  t'o  tKey  demand  the  rlgWt 
test  s?     Far  too  few  resea  rchers  even  ask-'-  let  al  Pf)e  a  re  _  * 
able  tOfc  answerr-who  l,s  this  .research  project  designed  tb 
hel p>  and  how  Wl  1 1  it  hel^)  them?  '  V/  ;  ;  - 
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The  syst^smS^n  not  change  unless  research  admfnls.- 
tratops  establish  tougher  cfuldelf'nes  for  approval  of  prb- 
Jects  and  expenditures  of  public  funds, 

T  h  I  s  me  a  ns  d  r  r  e  c  t  1  n  g  r  e  s  e^a  r  c  h  e  r  s  t  o  u  n  d  e  f  t  a  k  e  p  r b  J  e  c  t  s 
they  may  not  haVe  preferred  and  holding  them  to  priorities. 

It  mearis^ demand  I ng  results  from  research  over  and 
above  mathematical  and  literary  elegance. 

igt  means  choosing  the  public  Interest,   rather  than 
the  economics  journal,  as  the  f I na 1  repds I tory  of  fesul ts * 

And   It  means  establishing  and  moving  research  teams 
of  adequate  size  and  training  to  get  the  Job  done.  If 
this  means   Inserts  It  I  vlty  toward  the  so-caMed  prerogatives 
of  the  research  prima  donna  who  has  his  territory  mapped 
out  and  means  to  defend  i t  a^  hj s  own,  so  be  It* 

Mm  talking  about  tough  research  d  I  rcpt  I  on  governed 
by  national  needs.     This  wIM  be  opposecJ  by  . some  on'^grounds^ 
of  academix  freedom  and  research  prerogat  Ives^nd  by  others 
on  grounds  of  appropriate  professional  recognition  and 
reward.     These  are  problems*,    l  would  not  propose  th^t  a T 1 
research  be  team  research  focused  on  national  problems. 
But,   I  am  proposing  that  more/ research  be  so  organized  and 
so  directed.  ' 

There. are  termites  In  tbe;foundatlon  of  our  Ivory 
tower.    We  need  to  cl  imb  down  and;  get  our  ^eet  on  the 
ground  where  the  action  Is.  v 

When  our  agrlcul  turalv  research  syi^tem  was  establ  ished 
50  years  or  more  ag^g   it  was  focused  on  the  most  pressing 
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:  pirdM«ms,    'We  had  our  fe«t  on  the  ground  4 hjen.' 

But,  these  prbblen)^^  Has; "otV  reSe^^^^^^^  /. 

meGhanHm  kept  p^^iie  so  tha t  1 1  continues,  to  focus  oh^^^  • 
natrqhal  prtorftlest    *  *  •    * >  '  • 

I,  aia  ConVJiiced  fevtews  that  It  has/  V 

■nxit.     Hbw;^^^^  pressing  national  proM<^^ 

St  ack  up  a  ga  Inst  our  tia  1 1  ona  I .  r  ese  a  r  Ch  a  g  e  nd  a  -  -a  n  d  the 
argehda  you  are  buMdlng  at  your  oWn  university?     Are  wc' 
;    really  beyond  the  title  changing  stage?     And  where  we  aire, 
are  we  rea i  ly  mov i ng  as  f ast  as  we  shou V d  > 

'  ^  M  gge  s  t  t  ha  t  w«  a f  e .  n  ot  -  - 1  h  a  t  we  are  s  1 1  1  I  p  ri -  . 
dec M p  t  e d  by  niian y ,  of  t  he  s  a rrie  old  p  r o b  I  e mi^^  ma n y  /t  I  me  s  . 
S'tiid  led  and  reported  I  n  the  same  o|d  ways  .     Our  research 
prbgress  has  been  far  more  apparent  than  real . 
v-V^         We  i  It  ERS,  are  p repar  Ing  to  ask  the  hard  quest  ions  In 
;  areas.- where  we  have  not  done  so*     We  intend  to  'beg In  f  M  I  I ng 
research  gaps  opened  by  new  mat  lona  1  ycqnclerns*  ■  KPt  all  at  - 
once,   to  be  sure;  but  We  intend  to  ge^t  started  now.  , 

^,rf  the  questions  are  harsh,   it  is  because  the  stakes 
are  high  and  the /.t Ih^e  short . 
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■  -r^  '■  DR.       R,  fORXMANN  V  , 

>  -     STATE  AdRICULTURAt  KXPERIMBNT  STATIONS 

THE  PENNSYItVAinCA  STATE  tnaVERSITTT 
(Reiidettfc'Educitlott  Jerooe  K.  fti'itd 

Exteniion  -  D^i  Thoouii  Xing  - 
Editing  .  *  Mr;  Jick  MtpMiXlitt) 

^'  .•  ■       .  ■   ■*     ■  .CHAPTER  XI  ; 

.      a)IJXGt»  OF  AGRICW-TORE  REVJStTED  .\. 

."^^  .  ^V6r  hiitdrx  ii  ■  pontoon  )>ridgi«   Every  man  w^lM 

ind  Vorki  at  iti  buildittg^end,  and  ha i  cdme  aa  fat 
a  a  he  ha  a  over  the'pontooni  laid  by  othera  he  may 
.       \,     never  have  heard  of/  EVanta  have  a  w^^ 

Othera  inevitable;  the  actiona  of  iron  ^r'a^^ 
'    tive  and  indivialbiek   The  hiatt;ory  of  the  Cypreaa 
HiUa  hod  almoat  aa  definite  ef facta  on  me  aa  did  . 
theiif  geography  and  VMther,  thbugh  I  never  kn^^^^     ^  / 
a  Bcrap  of  that  hiatory  until  a  quarter  Century 
after  I  left  the  place*"    (StfegnW^  1962:94-95).  * 

Tlie  traditional  ^the  hiatory  and  ^he  aplrit  bahitjd  tha  cojwept  o I  the  State  v 
Collegea  of  Agtlculture  aiid  the  ataggerlng  obatacfea  i^at  impeded-  their  aatabll ah-* 
ment  are  chronicled  in  detail  ii^  State  Agricultural  Experiment  SUtltiiia:  A 
Hiatory  of  Reaearch  micy  and  Procedutea  (Knoblauch  1962).  .  The  full 

Impact  of  th*  fruatratlbna  la  conveyed  mpat  poigiMintiy  in  a  dlacuaaion  of  the 
efforta  "of  John  ntkin  lidrtofci  to  eatabliah  ah  agricul,tural  college  with  a  ylable 
reaearch  arm.    "In  order  to  combat  conservatlan  he  firat  had  to  change  the 
educational  ayatem;  but  to  change  .the  ayatem  ha  flrafc  ha«i  to  conquer  conaervatiam*" 

**iJorton  coiild  aee  no  eacape  from  thia  predicament*   Ba  peaigned  hope  of 
infcrodttdlng  a  ayatem  of  acientlflc  agriculture  into  New  England*    He  turned  inatead 
to  New  York  State  ^  a  "newer  country**  where  f armera  perhapi  night  appreciate  tha 
advice  of  aciontiata,  and  itl  1851  put  hia  wlllpoWer  and  overtaxed  phyaiqtie  Into  a 
movement  for  a  State  tlnlveriplt^  there*    that  campaign  haltaf  hia  mlaalonary  Work; 


he  encountered  f nutrition  aore  decisive  then  dlicourcgimtnt  and  dlillluilohiAent; 
death  m  1552  at  the  ag«  of  3d."    (Knoblauch,  1962:13). 

Review  of  the  eifforta  leading  to  c;he  paaaage  o£  the  Act  of  1862  Donating  . 
JjkxviB  for  College*  o^  Agriculture  and  Hecbanic  Arta  (Flrat  Morrill  Act)  which 
waa  algned  by  Ptealdent  Abraham  Llncolxi  July  2|  1862  (12  Stat«  503)  reveala  e 
faaclnatinjg  noaalc  of  co<t£radictlonii.   |the  forcea  of  ^reed,  aelflah  expectatlona, 
blind  oppoaltlon^  myopic  cbnaervatlam  ahd  blatant  Ignoi^ance  fortified  by  the 
weight  df  apathy  of  the  generic  1  pubUc^  maintained  a  atandbff  with  the  Ida  alia  ti'c 
ef forte  of  «  handful  of  dedicated  vlalonarlea..- .Surely  theae  early  efforta,  which 
relied  heavily  on  related  experieocea  'in  Scotland,  England,  an^  Germany  ware  but 
fragn^ntary  ateppltig  atonea.    The  flratj  pontoon  wa a  paaaa|;e  of  The  Land  Grant 
Act  -  "Donating  public  landa  to  the  aeV^eral  Statea  and;  terrltorl^a  which  tnay 
•   provide  collegea  for  tiie  benefit  of  agr;|t.cultu^e  and  the  mechanic  arta,*''  Thla 
Y~    Act  granted  td  the  aeveral  ata^tea  an  amount  of  public  land  equal  to  50,000  acrea 
for  each  Senator  and  Repreaentative  In  jbongreaa  haired  on  the  cehaua  of  I860. 
The  record  of  uae  and  abuae  of  theaa  gi^|fnta  makea  faadnatlng  reading; 

^at  la  moat  important  ia  that  thd^Land  <^«nt  College  concept  had  been 
eatabllahed  aa  a  legal  entity.    It  prodded  a  aolld  pontoon  with  a  building  end^ 
The  progreaa  and  the  accompllahmenta  oflj  thoae  who  added  pontoona  (o  the  atructur^, 
within  which  thoae  who  ierved  tha  peoplSt  0K>re  dlrectlyi  a  tend  aa  endutlng  monumenta 
to  each  aa  Indlvlduala,  but  more  lttport|ntly  aa  a  tribute  to  the  concept  of  the 
Land  Grant  College  Idea  -*  the  moat  aucc||aaful  experiment,  In  education  and  aervlce 
for  ail  the  people  the  wo^ld  haa  evar  kl:y>wn. 

Tha  Collegea  ^6f  Agriculture  within  the  Land  Grant  ayatem  typlcal]^y'>pp«rate 
on  three  diatlnct  hut  Integrated  ftpnta|  Tha  Agricultural  Experiment  ititlon  for 
reaearch,  Reaident  Education  and  Cooperiltiye  jExtenalbn.    A  aerlea  of  Acta 
provided  the  enabling  leglal^tion  for  a(>pr6prlationa  to  carry  out  the  mlaalona 
of  the  three  dlvlalona.    Theae  are  the  |)ontoona  Which  aerve  aa  the^. foundation  for 
operationa  onall  threa  £ronta,      '  < 

o     The  Hatch  Act  of  1887  (Approved  March  2,  1887.  (24  Stat.  4A0)).    "AN  ACt' 
^  To  eatabllah  agricultural  experiment  atatlona  In  connection  with  the  Collegea 
eatabllahed  by  the  MorrlU  Act  of  1862." 
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tt^^  Adm  Act  ot  1906  CAnprovtd  March  16,  1906#  <34  i?t«t.  63)). 
(Sactlon  1  cUrlfltd;  34  Stat»j  669) »    *'Atl  ACt  lb  provlda  for  m  loerHf^d 
antUMl  approi^rliitlon  jfor  «grl^lOiral  txptrlxatnt  atatlons  aiid  ragulatipf  tha 
•xpandltjsra  tharaof."  i 

.  the  Solth-Uvar  Act  of  1914  P.L*  63-95  (Approvad  May  8,  1914»  <38  Stat. 
372)),    "Atf  ACTIO  provldt  £<ft|  cooparatlva  agiflcultural  axtantloQ  work  batwaan 
th«  agricul^ral  coliagaa  In  dia  aavatal  Statap  rac«lving  tha  banaflta  of  an 
Act*  of  Con$taaa  approvad  July  ^ccondi  alghtaan  hundrad  and  alxty*tW0|  and  of 
'Acta  aupplamentary  tharato,  aijd  tha  Unitad  Stataa  Oapartnant  of  Agrlcultura.** 

The  Sndth-Hughaa  Act  of  lj917,  P.t.  64-347  (Approvad  Fabruary  23,  1917 
(39  Stat.  929)).    "AH  ACX  To  phrovlda  foi  tia  proodfclon  of  vocational  aducation{ 
to  provide  for  cooperation^wlt^' the  Stataa  in  tHa  proootlon  of  a uch  education  in 
agriculture  and  tha  trUdea  andj  itiduatriaa$  to  fprovida  for  cooperation  with  the 
Stetea  in  tha  preparetion  df  ^achare  of  vocatiotial  au|»jecte;.  and  to  appropriate  , 
money  and  ragulfite  ite  expenditure/' 

The  Purnell  Act  of  1925..mpproved  Fabruary  24^  1925  (A3  Stat.  970))^  /*AM 
ACT  to  authorize  the  mora  c()ap{lete  andmnaent  of  egriculturel  exmriiMnt  etatione 
and  for  Other  purpoeee.*'         |  V  -  - 

the  Benkhead-Jonae  Act  oi^  1935  (Approved  Jurte  29,  1935  (49  SUt.  436)), 
"AN  AtiT  To  provide  for  reeearch  into  baaic  lawa  and  principlee  relating  tb'./f  1\ 
Agriculture  and  to.  provide  for  tha  further  development  of  cooperative  agricu^ttmal 
«^tenelpn,  work  end  the  more  cobiplete*  endovment  and  eupport  of  lend  grent  pollegee. 

Amendment  of  the  B«nkheadj*Jonee  Act  end  tha  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
of  l^ike  (Approved  Auguet  14,  1646  (60  Stat.  1083)).    "AN  ACT  To  provide  for 
further  reeearch  into  ba^c  laU  and  prin^lplaa  ralating  to  egriculture  and  to 
ifflprove  and  facilitate  tha  marketing  and  dietribution  of  agricultural  producta." 

A?t  o€  1955  Coneolidatingj  the  Hatch  Act  and  tawa  Supplamentary  tharato, 
P.t.  ^^-352  (Approved  Auguet^l,  1955  (69  Stat.  671)).    "AH  ACT  To  coniolidate 
the  Hatch  Act  of  1887  end  lawe  eupplementary  therato  ralating  to  tha  approprietiori 
^of  Federal  fuh^^  for  tha  euppoft  of  egriculturel  experiment  etationa  in  tt^a  Statee 
Alaeka,  41aWaii,~^nd  l^arto  Ric|>r" 

The  McIntirinStenrUa  Act  jjf  1962  P.t,  87-788  (Approved  October  iO,  1962 
(76  Stat*  86^)).    ^!AH  ACT  To  authorize  tha  Secretary  of  Agricullttira  to  encourage 
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«fid  attltt  th«  •ftvttal  Stito  In  carrying  on  a  ptograii  of  forestry.  t«tMi:cb» 
and  for  othtr  ptsrpoaaa,^' ^      J  , 

llta  HiyalcaX  Facllttlai  Act  of  ;1963  f^t*  88^7A  (Approvtd  July  22 ^ 
(77  Stat.  40)).    "AM  ACT  To  aaalat  tha  Stataa      provlda  additional  facilitiaa 
for  raaaarch  at  tha  Stati  agriculturf  1  axparlxMnt  atationa* 

V  lhaiSpacial  Granta  Aet  of  1965         69-106  (Approvad  Auguat  4»  i96S  *  , 
(79  Stat^  43i».  ^^'AH  ACT  To  facllitata  th*  Vork  of  tha  Dapartnant  of  i^ieulturt 
and  for  othar  purpoaaa,"   Sactibn  2  of  thia  act  apacifioally  authorixaa  |rant« 
to  Btata  agricultural  axparinant  atationa  ind  Qthara  tot  raaaarch  to  furtfiax  tha 
p?ograaa  of  tha  DapattoMUt  of  Agricultural  .  *  \- 
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.  TttI  STATE  A6ftICUtTtJrtAL  feXPg^IMIWr  STAT10M3  ,\  : 

Tha  affort.'involvad  in  prtfjparing  thia  chap  tar  will  ba  datnad  vorthwhila 
if  thraa  concapts  Can  ba  tranafarrad  to  th*  «indA  of  tha  raadar.    Firat^  thtt 
th«  tana  agricultural  riiaa4rch\  aa  conoidnly  uaad^  covara  a  trattandpualy.  cooiplax 
array  qt  aubjact  quittar  which  diractly  or  indiractly  af factai  tha  livaa-  of  all 
AaMricana  and  indaad  of  all  Mankind.    8acond|  that  fundaaantal,ord<itlinaaa 
axiata,  f or  planning  and  coordination  of  tha  raaaarch  affort  and  Accounting  for 
axpanditura  of  funda.    And^  thirds  that  agricultural  raaaarch  and  agricultural 
raaaarchara  irai  taaponaiva  to  tha  naada  of  tha  ^aaanti  mindful  of  tha  diaulbda  • 
of  tha  fututa^  and»  ai  a  body«  truly  dadicatad  to  tha  aarvica  of  man. 

ICachliaa  baan  tha  aubjact  of  a  gtaat  winy  booka^  artic^aa^  aynpoiiiai  atudy 
groupa»  riporta^  apaachaai  and  actiona.    %  ahall  trant  aach  aapHTataty,  though 
Stay  art  dbvioualy  inaxtricably  intartMinad  in  pVactica. 

-  THE  scone  or  ACntCULTUlUL  HWEARCH     .     f  \ 

Parhapa  tha  Moat  Maningful  way  to  daacribi  tha  ioopi  of  agHcultural  - 

raaaarch  ia  to  dlacuaa  th*  Koal*  and  th*  tyatant  of  raaaarch  olaaajf icAtton. 

Thara  afa  variAtiona^  fti^tttiar  braakdowna/ and  addition*  to  ^boa*  to  b*  daacrlbad. 

But  thaaa  hava  th*  advii^a^*  ^jt  widaapra4d  dlaaandnation  among  and  ^iccaptanca  by 
J:hoa*  who  conduct  and  adoULniatar  agricultural  raaaarch;  atata^  fadarali  and 

prlvata  induatry. 
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TOE  GOALS 

'^•^partttoune  foal  o£  th«  Vnltad  afcatai  was  Mt  Ions  •gp«    It  It  ta  guard 
tha  rights  of  th«  Indlyiduali  to  ansura  hla  davalopiMn'by  and  (o  anlarga  his 
opportunit/«',2;t  ii4aat  forth  In  th«. Declaration  o£  Indapandanca  draftad  by 
Ihma  Ja££araon  and  adoptad  by  th«  Contlnantal  Congrasa  on. July  4/ 1776." 
,   (Goala  for  Amarlcana,'  tha  Raport  of  tha  Pi^aidanta  Cooolaalon  on  National  ©jala.'' 
•Prantloa-Kall,.  i960.)  .  '        ,  '  •* 

"Xhla  ultlMata  goal  aiay  ba  tranalatad  Ipto  auch  ganarally  aceaptad  ovWrW 
objactiv^  at  Incraaalng  tha  groat  national  product  of  thi  country  and  partonal 
waalth  of  indlvldualt^  Inproving  tha  laval  of  living  fqr  .ail  Amarlcana,  pratarving 
paaca  throughout  tha  world,  cont|.^ing  a  ttrong  dafanta  pottura,  walntaiuing  « 
high  laval  of  aaployiBant,  contarVing  ntfi  dtvaloplng  our  national  ratourcat^  and 
tuttaining  tha  fraadon  o£  indl>^dualt,»   (A  National  Program  o£  Rataarch  for 
Agrlculturat,    (Raport  o£  a  Study  Sponaoifad  Jointly  byj  Attoclatlon  o£  Stata 
Unlvaraltlat  and  Und  Grant  Colltgat  and  U,8»  DapardMnt  of  Agricultural  '  ' 

Octobar  1966^    p.  32)).  $ 

Tha  Hatch  Act  ttatat,  '»rt  thall  ba  tha  objact  and  duty  of  tha  Stata  ; 
Agricultural  Xxparlaant:  8tatlont,,,to  conduct  original  and  othar  rataarchat^  ^ 
Invattlgatlona,  and  ixparlMntt  baaring  djraotly  pn  and  contributing  to  tha 
ettabllthoant  and  nalntananca  of  m  paman9nt  and  affactlva  agricultural  induttry 
of  tha  Unltad  Statat,  IneludlngXtataarchat  ba tic  to  tha  problam  of  agrloultura 
In  Itt  broadatt  atpactt^  and  tuch  Invattlgationa  at  hava  for  thair  purpot*  tha 
dovalopoant  and  Improvanant  of  tha  rural  hona  and  'rural  Ufa  and  tha  naxiMun 
contribution  by  agrloultura  tQ  tha  valfara  of  tha  oontuaar«  and  sty  ba  daaoMd 
lidvltablav  having  dua  ragard  to  tha  varying  condltlont  and  naadt  of  tha  ratpactiva 
ttataa." 

^  A  Joint  SAIS-USDA  Xatk  foroa  appointed  by  tha  Fyatidant  of  tjta  Kttlonal 
Atto<}latlon  of  Stata  U^lvariltlat  and  Und  Grant  Colla|at  and  tht  Sacratary 
of  agrlculturt  in  1965  agraad  upon  tan  goalt  vhlch  anunelata  tha  rola  of  th«. 
SAtS  and  t»lA  in  working  toward  th«  ovatall  Hatlonal  CkMilt.    Our  purpota  VllX  ' 
ba  tarvad  adaquataly  b^  ti»pla  anuMratlon  ot  tha  fcltlat*   Batallt  ari;  tvallabU 
on  pagat  34-36  of  tha  raport  A  Hatlonal  Prograa  of  llaiaarch  for  Agrlcultura, 
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■t^     ICnturt  «  ftaMt  and  productlva  agrlotiltuvt  foir  th«  ^uturt 
ebrough  viit  MnagMlant  of  cutural  raaouroaa* 
\         '  :  .  •  ■ 

^      IX*     Protact  fprafta,  tropa  and  livaatock  ttom  ini^eti,  diiaaMi* 
and  o that  tiasarda« 

4  Ftoduca  an  adaquata  auppl/pf  fam  and  foraat  producta  at 

*  '  dacraaalng  cf^^cpduotion  coata» 

IV.     Expand  tha  dawind  for  fan  atwl  foraat  prpducta  by  daValoping 
oaw  and  imptovttd  produota  and  prooaaaaa  and  anhanctnf  product 
quality* 


V«     l»prova  afficlancy  In  tha  aarkatlng  ayatam* 

'  VZ*     Ibcpand  axport  narkata  and  aaaiat  davaXoping  nation*. 

VIZ.     Ptofcaof  conauMt  haalth  and  li^>rova  nutcl^tlon  and  Hall-baing 
of  tha  Aoarioan  paopla. 

VllU     Aasiit  tha  Mora  than  50  udllion  rural  AMaricaoa  to  iaptpVt 
th«lr  l*val  o^  living.    *  ^  ^ 

Vt*     Ttoauotm  ooMKinity  ittprova«ant  including  davalopMant  of 'ba«uty» 
rabraation,  anvironianty  aconowic  opportunityi  and  public 
aecvicaa*  %  . 

\  \ 

Xp     Enhatysa  tha  national  capacity  to  davalop  and  diaaaadnata  ntw 
koowXadga  and  nav  or  iMproVad  iMthodology  for  aolvlng  currant 
probXaM  or  naw  probl^M  that  will  ariaa  in  tha  futora. 


/V 


t  CUBimCAttOH  OF  WtSBARCH 

idit  systaM  of  cXassification  for  agricultural  vaatarch  *«iployad  hy  tha 
53  Stata  Agricultural  txparlnant  fetationa  and  the  U«S;  OapartMant  of  Agricult^a' 
i«  unquaationably  tha  »oat  axtanaivaly  and  intanalvaly  uiad  of  any  ayatan  \n 
tha  world.   Ktfoly  bacauaa  it  la  uaabla  and  u^a£ul«4.Zt  ill  ooa^rahaniivay 
coiiprahandabla  and  wanagaabla.    Xt  ia  Uaaful  to  tha  aoiAntiat  in  planning  and  . 
conduoting/^aaiaroh«    Xt  ia  an  invaluabla  tool  to  tha  adttlniatratdt  In  tha 
aHtnag^/t  of  tha  raiaaroh  affort,  And  in' planning  and  coordinating  raaaaroh 
'  prograaiK.!  '  XhAia  thingi  ara  trga  bacautfa  it  ia  oo»plataiy  oparational  at  both 
tha  j!^atii  Stafciooa  and  tha  UtSA.  >  ' 
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'research  PROBLEH  ARKAS  (RPA<g> 
Ninety^alSht  RFA^t  •Dcoinp«aa  tha  total  rtMarch  ptogtm*    Ihaac  'M 
ilrrangtd  in  nltMt  Qroupt  tindtr  tht  first  nltit  KOcU^  lltttd  abovs*    Ihiy  inoludt 
•uch  dlvcrstnt  araat  m:  '  _  ^  /  '    <   .     :  ' 

102»Soil»  Hant,  Wattri  KutrUnt  RtXatlonthlps 
^        105   Conttrvatlon  and  Efficient  Utt  of  Vat «^  . 
107   Watcrshtd  Ptotactloa  and  Manastoant 
,      204   Control  of  Inaacta*  Hltaa,  Siufa,  und  Snalla  oa Truit 
and  Vasatabla  Cropa  ' 
214   Protection  of  Planti»  Anlaala,  and  Man  fron  Harafut 

Effacta  of  Pollution 
302  Kew  and  Inprovad  Foraat  finginaarins  Syataoa 
304   InprovacMnt  of  Blolosical  Efficiency  of  Prult  and 

Vasatable  Cro^fli 
312   Environmental  Etreee  In  Production  of  LiveatodC^ 

Poultry  and  Otiier  Aniaalji 
318   H0n»Coanodlty*Oriont:ed  Eloloslcal  technatloty  and  Blowetry 
.404   Quality  Maintenance  in  fttorins  and  Marketing  Fruite  &  Vegetablat 
503   Efficiency  In  Harketlng  Agricultural  Pro<lucta  tt  Production  Inpute 

602  Evaluation  of  Foreign  Food  Aid  ^Prdgraiu 

603  technical  Aeeletance  to  Developing  Couhtrlee 

701  Xnaure  Food  Producta  Free  of  Toxic  Contaailnante  Including 

Reeidues  from  Agriculture  and  Othar  Sourcee 
705   Selection  and  Cara^f  Clothlhg  and  Houaehold  Xextllea 
/06   Control  of  Inaeot  Peete  of  Man- and  Hie  Belonglnga  • 
708   Hunan  Kutritlon 
»     804   lmprove««nt^of  Economic  PoiTftntial  of  Rural  People 
805   Goabunlcation  and  Educatidn  Proceeeea 

808-  Govjrtnment  Progtana  to  Balance  Fam  Output  &  Market  Danand 
901   Alleviation  of  Soll»  Water  and  Air  Pollution  and  Diepoeal  of  Waatee 
902^  Hultiple  Uee  Potential  of  Foreet  Und  and  Evaluation  of 
Foreatry  programa  .  ^ 

'904   Fleh  and  Other  Marine  Ufa,  Fur^Iearing  Aninale     Other  Wildlife 
^     906   Culture  6t  Protection  of  Ornaiaentala  &  Turf 

908   Ispmement  of  Rural  Cocmunity  tnatltutlona  &  Serviceer 

.      -  '        '    /  f 

THREE  PIMEHSIOHAt,  SUjBCLASSTFICATXQN 
hirther  apedflcatlon  la  providecit  by  deilgnatlngt   e)  What?  The  Coanodlty 
Xeeburoe  or  Technology  not  Aaeooiataid  vith  ipeeific  Coaiaioditlei  or^epurcee  ^ 
la  the  object  of  the  rieearchi   b)  Why?  The  purpoee  or  type  of  Activity  in 
the  reeearchy^and    c)  The  Field  of  Science  need  in  doing  the  teeearch, 

'  Commodity.  Raeource  or  TechnoloKy  not  Aeeo<ilated  with  Specific  Coamodltlee 
Flfty^elght  prime  claeaification  iteiee  are  arranged  under  four  btoed'groupa. 
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1)ro«d  haiding •  with  abbnvlntad  tXAivpU*  uodtr  Mch  lUusCrata  this 
diatMion.   Ihtr*  «r»  approprlata  •ub-dlviilon«' undit  aich. 


|>  HATmi,  RRSOORCES  ^ 

0100     Soil  4  Und 

0300     Watatthtds  4  rivft  biflnf 

0400     Air  £f  CIImU 

0600     Treas»  towf,  k  foraat  products 

0800     Flshi  iballflshy  gaaa  4  |ur*b«ariDS 

aniula  &  othar  vlldllf*  &  thalr 

habitats 

1000    Daciduoua  4  aoall  fruits  &  adibla 

traa  outs 
1200  Vagatablas 

1300  «  OrnaiMntaU  &  turf 
1400  Com 

1600     Mca  ' 
1700  Whaat 

2000     Yoraga  crops  y  ' 

2100  Cotton 

2300  Soybaans 

2400  faanutsc 

2700     iugar  crCpa 

2900  Pouttty 

$000     Baaf  caCCU 

3il00     Dairy  cattla 

3200  flwina 


4800 


6200 
6300 
6400 

6500 
A  6600 


Clothing  &  Xaxtilas 
yood 

Struotutas '4  facilitia» 

HlHAlf  lESOUIlCIS,  0RGAK« 
IZATIOHS  4  IKSTITUnONS 

rsopla  aa  iodiHdual 

worksrs»  ate* 
tha  fam  aa  m  buainaaa 

antarpriaa 
AgriOMltural  aooriomy 

of  Unitad  SUtaa  4 

asctors  thartof 
Markating  iyata«a  4  aactora 

thariof 

TKCH»QL0Cy  NOT  A880CUXKD 

wm  sncmc  co»»oitii| 

OR  IttfOimCES 

Saad  raaaarch 
Biological  call  ayataM 
ExparitMhtal  daaign  4 

statiatical  najthoda 
Ittvartabrataa 
Microorg^ni««a,  vituaaa, 

ate* 


Activity  «  forty  Activityitawi  ara  groupad  undsr  nina  havdl&ga  liatad 

b«lo«#  vlth  abbravi«fcad  axa«plas«  v  • 

Conaarvatioo.  davalopamnt  4  usa  of  scit.  vatat.  forast  4  talntad  riio^ygas 

A300    Raaouroa^avaAopMahti  conaarvation  4,managaMfAt     ^  '  ■  :    '    ^  ■ 

rrottction  of  »in.  ooaiiioditiM,  taiourcus  4  thair  products  froti  loiiait 
dawUna  or'diacoQfort 

4500     Protaotion  against  inaaota^  mitisai  anaila^  4  aluga  4  th«ir  oonttol  aganta 
4600     IProtaction  against  diaaaaa«|  paraaitaa^  4  naaitcdaa  4  thair  control  agantt 
4830     Protaetion  againat  pollutanta  "  * 

4880     Trotaction  against  allarganai  toxina  4  polaonous  plants 
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ggfieitnfc  productiott  4»  gmllty  jjiprov— ne 
4900     Biology  of  PUnti  4'AnlMli 

5100    Xncrtaiing  coiuiiaMiir  «coapUbility  of  farm  k  fOttit  producci 

5300    MatuigMMnt  of  Itbor,  oipiul  &  othtv  lnputt«  ^    .  ^' 

•  •>  ^     •       .       . ' 

Product  dtVtlopf  nt  ^  pToeaiiitiK  ^  . 

,         -  »w  •     ■■  •  . 

5400    ChaAlo«l  &  phyiictl  prop«ttiti  of  food  produet* 

5500    0«y«lopiQg  iMV  &  Inproycd  f pod.  producci  &  prootiiti      ' , 

..'       '  •  ' 
gfficltfnt^  —tkttlnK.  inoliidlng  pricing  &  quality  ^ 

5800    Idtntific«tion|  M4iut«Mnt  &  MinCttt«DCt  of  quHliCy 

6000    Analyiii  of  iupply,  doMnd  fc  prict»  including  inttrrtgiOnal  cottpvcition 

XMprovoMint  6f  htmn  rtutrition.  ■halta^,  &  coniuatlc  ■ttitfaction  ^ 

*      *       '  ■       .  ♦ 

6300    HutritiOMl  valut*,  con«u«iftioni  p«cttnii»  &  t«ting  qutlicy  of  foodt 
6400    Qunlity  jdf  fMily  living*  inoludinf  houiing*  MoagMMinc  &,u«tt  of 
.  tim4,  Honay  fc  othtr  rti(^rcti  ' 

IkvilopiMnt;  of  humft  gxourcat     of  aeonoiiia/'  of  coaMunitiM.  9f9  j  mtjon* 

6600     ICoonoaiic  dtVtlopMnt  &  AdJuitMnt  ■  '  * 

.6700    ^provwotnt:  of  looial 'y«ll-bting»  including  «oci«l  ftryiOti  &' 
f«oilitit«  it  idJuitMnt  to  jiOci«l  4  4eono«iC  ohangii  '  , 

Gantfl  Mathodoloity^  TtchnoloKy  «nd  Evtluation  '  . 

7000    Btiign  of  txptriMtnti  6  Mthodi  of  itttiitical  «n«lyiii 

7200     XnfonMtion  docUMtnUtion  &  retrieval 

7300     KV«lu«tipn  of  public  ^togtm*^  policiti  &  «trvio«r 

yield  of  gcieftci  «  The  78  litldi  of  5ci«net  «r«  artaingtd  Modtr  thrtt 
hiradingi  «■  lii(:«d  b«lm^with  itlACUd  •^gtaplci, 

BloloKiol  , 

0110  MochMiitry  It  biophyiici  *^  aniiul  . 

0113  MOchMiistry  4  ^iophyiict  *•  huniin^  '  ' 

0212  Biology  m  KnvitonMnt«l»  «yitMuit:io«  «pplitd  ^  pUnt 

0412  Itntotiology  «•  AniiMil 

0512  yrltAt  GAMiCict  4i  Bt««ding  A  • 

07»r  Microbiology  ^  aniiMl 

0812  HMMtology  •  plant 

Q913  Nutrition  &  iMtaboliM  -  htaun        -  . 

1010  P«r«iitology  -  AniMl 

1112  f«thology  -  plant  ^ 

1310  ?byiiolog/'^:jini»4l 

1412  Virology  ^tg^lint  * 
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1526  Ctkmittxy  •*  orf«nie  2530  Anthropology 

1920  lngiM«riD(    «frlot|ltur«l  ^     *     2630  Koonovdei 

1928  Kngiot«rinf    ItKluafctlAl    '  *  2930  linr 

2020  Otology  If  gtography .  ^  3230  ioeiology 

2120  Hydrology  •  3310  Are  ft  Arohitactura 

2230  Sutiitlo*  6  bioMtty 

2320  Mitflotology  <t  oUiuitology  '  .  ^ 

All  of  tha  approxiMtaly  25>'000  aoHva  raaaarolt  projaeta  In  th«  53  Itafca. 
Agricultural  Kacp^riMant  Statlona  ata  elaiaifiad  by  J^A  and  tha  thraa  dlMatutoaa 
CiMpodltyi  ato«^  AQtlvity«  and  iriald  ot  8oianoa«   Dtuila  ^nd  daaeviptiont  of 
chiai  faoata  of  taaaarah  claaal  float  Ion  ara^  praaantad^ln  a  taadily  availably 
doouaantt  MANUAL  OT  OLABSXFICATIOM 

•        *  'or 

AOacOLTUKAL  AMD  FOREdTAY  XIIXAltCB 

frapatad  by.  Xaiaaroh  Claaaifieation  lubooMMletaa 
Agtloultutal  Jtaiaaroh  folloy  Advlfovy  Cowdtta* 
taauad  by 
U*8*  Bapartstnt  of  Agtleultura 
«  felanea  and  education  Staff 

Vaahlngtont  D,C.  • 
'     JUna  1970 

'  ■  *  '  •    *  yACKAOtHO  or  kukakch 

tfftctlvi  dlaouatlon  of  raaaaroh  hai  baan  anbancad  by  otganl«atloa  into  alx 
MtMroh  rrogrjM  Gxloupa  luida  fvoM  a'ptyroptiata  grouping  of  39  'taa«4toh  PtograMa. 
tha'kaaaaroh  frograM  ata  Kakouroa^^  CoMMdlty*  and  >«opla**oriantad«  Thla 
organisation  la  particularly  uiAful  in  ptannlng  and  datamlnlng  raaaaroh  niada 
with  tatka  foroaa  and  ooaModlty  group8«   Aa  11a  tad  b«lotf  thay  aumirlx*  th*  aoopa 
of  agj^ultural  raaaaroh  m  thia  tsountry« 

Kiro  1,00  KATtmAt  lutiotmou 

Kf  1«01  Soil  &  land  tjlii 

It?  1,02  V4tar  &  Watarahadi^ ' 

Kf  1«03  Kaoraaklon 

RP  1,04  InvironMntal  Quality 

nf  U05  Waathar  Modification 

1,06  riah  li  Wildlifa 
Hr  1*07  RaMOta  Sanclng 
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RFo  3.00  Ciiopa  <ntU)  &  horticultoralj 

Rf  3»0X  Cotn  i> 

Kf  3.02  cr^ln  8orfhu« 

RP  3.03  Wht«f  \ 
3fQ4  Samll  Or«lni  Othtr  than  Whot 

lUf  3,05  Aioi 

RP  3»06  8oyb««n« 

RP  3.07  PmduU.-  / 

RP  3.08  Sugar 
,     RP  3.09  rdr«g«»  R«ngt^  *  P«itur» 

RP  3.10  CoC ton      ,  — -     -  . 

RP  3.11  TolMicoo  If^  '* 

RP^.12  H«w  Cropt  &  Hinoii^'ot !•••()• 
.    Kf  3.13  fruit 

RP  3. 14  VtgttabU  Crops 
'Rf  3.]^  PUnti  to  Enhanct  tha  XnvtronMant 

RP  3A6  pm^ft  *  OUiM  PoltltMtliig  In«tctt 

RP  A. 01  8at£ 

RP  4.02  Dairy  '1 

HP  4.03  Itoultry 

RP  4i04  Shaip 

RP  4.05  9wina 

RP  4.06  OChar  AniMfla 

RP  4,07  Aquatic  Ppoda  &  Fatdatuffa 


RPG  5.00     PIOPU»  CONMUKIXZES^ 

k'vmxxtrtim 

RP  5.01  fo(A  <i  Hutrit^ion 
RP  5.02  Pood  Safaty 
RPc5.03  Ruril  Oava lopaant  ^ 
■  Quality  o£  Paidlly 

living  . 
«   RP  5.04  Znaaojba  Affaoting  Man 
^         *      4  Hia  lalonginga 

RP  5.05  Raaaatch  on  Adainia tra- 
ction of  Raaaaroh 

RPG  6.00     dOHPmXIONj  XRADl, 

AlXJWJMlHr*  6  PRICE 

I.  tmm  POLICY 

RP  6.01  Par«  AdjuataHmty  mcaa 
'v        li  IncoM , 
.    RP  6.02  Poraign  Agricultural 
Trada  &  Rcon^adc 
Davalopimnt 
RP  6.03  Harkating  6  Coapatition 


lha  scata  Agricultural  Rxpari»ant  Station  ayataw  now  fuoctiona  vith  ona 
aution  in  aaeh  of  48  of  tha  atataa  and  Puarto  Rico  and  two  in  Ktv  York  and 
Connaeticutv  In  1972  total  aciantifio  affort  Involvai'ibout  6|400  aciantiat^nan* 
yaara.   Ixpiindituraa  tpfcal  dvar  330  •iUion  dollata.   Tha  racoinitad  afficiancy 
of  thia  oparati  on  My(|a  attributad  to  aix  factora.    Pitat  Miae  ba  tha  rathar 
univaraal  dadication  of  tha  paoplt  invoXvad  to  tha  aarvlca  of  MfEOcind^  iacond 
haa  baan  a  funduMnt^l  policy  of  tdantifying  of  tha  problaw  tp  ba  ao]lvad  and  ' 
daviaing  procadurai  tji  iolvf  tha«.   Third  haa  baan  a  continuad  iniiatanoa  on 
quality  raaa^roh^  ITf^tis^*)^^^^^^^^^         gradual  growth  froai  vary  huabla  baginningaj 
Pifth  haa  baan  cpntliwiiii^^v  of  funding  and  aaauranca  that  iinadiata  aolutiona  irara 
ttot  a  praraqyiilita  to  ccntitkiad  funding  of  aoundly  ooncaivad  raaaaroh  projacta. 
And  aixth  haa  baan  tha*  confilttuad  axiatanca  of  affactiva  adaiaiatrativi  prooadurap 
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to  develop  and  approye  projects  and  inavire  fpr  app^oprlatencf a  of  the  escpendlturfcr; 
o£  £unda *     ,       ^  ^  \  ^  . 

The  adminlatrative  chacka  and  ^aladcea  ;hav«  been  more  Internal,  than- external*  ~ 
Xhe  fact  reioalna.  that,  an:  libportant  tOle  haa  ^eeft,  exe tela td  b^  the 'Cooper at Ive 
St^^te  -iteaearch  Seryice  (CSRS«USEA) ,  and  Ita  predeceaaor  agendea.    It  aexrvea 
aa  th^  federal  agency  to  carry , out  the;  legiali^tlye  nandateWl^ichf  charge  a.  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlcutiture.  *\d.th  the  reaponaibUity  f  ox;  proper  admlniacratlon  of  v 
thla  acbt  (the  Hatch  Acty..  and  la  authorized  and  directed  to  prescribe  such  rules,  v 
and  iegjiula tiona  aa  may  be  necesssry,  to  csrry  out  its  provisions « .  tn^additlon  to  . 
aaauring  ooatpU^e  vith  the  I/^tter  and  spirit  of  the  leglalatlve  authori^atlona 
for  federal  funda  the  ataff .  of  CSRS  fill  important:  functlona  In  approving  and 
improving  research  propossls,  in  planning  and  in  x^oordlnat ion  of  research.:   Not  ; 
alwaya  rec6gniz>fd  la  the.  significance  of  the  buffer  which  a  federal  overaeelng 
agency  provldea  against  pressures  by  vsrloua  forces  to  misdirect  if  not  misuse 
federal  aa  well  aa  atate  funda  ai4^opx?la ted  for  the  conduct  of  agricultural  reaearch 
aa  elaborated  In  enabling  atate  .and  federal  legialatlon*  /  «  V 

In  the  85  yeara  aince  paaaage  of  the  Hatch  Act,  direcj^ora  of  the  state 
atatlona  have  exercised  major  control  over  their  otm  affair  a.-.  The  backbone  of  this  t> 
contro^conslata  of  ayatematiic  procedures  at  each  of  the  statlona  to  identify  ' 
priority  problems,  develop  projecta  to  f eek  aolutiona^  and  maintain  £he  kind  of 
ataff  which  can  execute  this  resesrch*;  A  aeoond  facet  of  thia  aelf«»dltectlon  ia 
the  four  Regional  Associations  of  Experiment  Station  Directors  which  iiasemble  three . 
times  a  year  to  consider  problems  of  mutual  concern  including  coordination  of 
reaearch  effoi/t  and  development  of  policies  and  procedures  to  most,  effectively 
carry  on  reaearch^    The  Experiment  Station  Committee  on  Organization  and  Policy 
(BSCOP)y  propoaed  and^organized  ln  1905.  serves  aa  a  unifying  body  in  the  proaulga- 
tllon  of  general  jollcles  and  procedurea*    It  and  ita  aeveral  aMbcommltteel  function . 
on  a  contlnulng^Esls  and  meet  twice  a  year  or  more  frequently  when  neceaaary* 

Early  efforts  to  organize  an  IntercollegiatOr  ss>bciatlon  devoted  to  promoting 
efficient  experimentation  provided  the  impetus,  fojf  the  estsblishmefit  in  1885  of  v.;  . 
what  la  now  the  National  Association  of  State 'l^verslties  and  X^nd  (^acit  College  a » 
Today  thO  Divlalon  Of  Agriculture  in  KASULGC  ia  but  ond  of  many  dlvislbna«  The 
Experiment  Station  Section  provides  tht  connectinjg  link  between  the  reglonat  . 
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«M0ciatlQni  and  the  gdverrilng^^^l^^^ 

'     The  wpric  q'l  farf^ilghted  lodlvlduala  and  numeroua  cooimit tee ■  ever  th« 
h^a  provided  a  fratnewotk  ind  precedent f-aet ting  aafegiiatdi  to  enaure:  tliat  funda 
ware  riot  diverted  to  uaet  other  than  thoae  for  which  they  were  Intendeds  The 
report  of  the  Dabney  conolttee,  adopted  In  l887i,  .|et  a  the 
Aaaodation  #nd  the  Atatloaa.. The  report  differentia  ted  the  operatlotia  of  th*  * 
station  and  college  and  carefully  etmnclet^ed  the  standard  a  to  be  obaerved  In  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds,  ■. 

*  *  ^11  approplratlona,  •  ^should  be  applied  In  good  faith  to  agricultural 
research  and  experlmenty  and  the  dlasemlnatloti  of  the  results  thereof  among  the 
people  snd  that  any  diversion  of  fund*  to  the  general  uaes  of  the  college  vould  i 
be  a  direct  violation  of  the  plain  spirit  and  Intent  Of  the  law,  and  ^it  Inexcuaable 
dlaappolntment  of  just  public  expectations,  the  experiment  a tat Ions. ..should 

be  ao  far  separate  4rid  die tlnct  from  the  colleges  that  It  ahail  be  posalble  at  any 
moment  to  show^. .that  all  of  the  funds;.. have  been  expended  solely  for  the  purjpoaea 
of  agricultural  experimentation  according  to  the  Intent  of  the  law, 'V   (Proceed Inga 
of  the  First  Annual  Convention  (1887)  of  The  Association  of  Amer lean  Agrl cultural 
Colleges  snd  Experiment  Stations,  6  pp.    (NOTE;  No  account  of  thia  cotrirantion  waa 
printed  originally.    However,  a  manuacript  auninary  hy  C,  EV  aitorhe,  j^ecre'tiiry  of  . 
the  Convention^  which  Waa  filed  in  the  Office  of  Experimant  stations  was  ordered 
printed  by  the  ^ecutlve  Conmlttee  of  the  Association  on  . May  5,  1941.)  (knoblaiich, 
1962,  pp.  64,79),    The  aafpguards  againat  nalause  or  misdirection  of  resesrch  funds 
has  not  precluded  the  development  of  strong  and  mutually  beniftclal  ties  betwten  . 
the  rfeaearch  and  teachipg  functions  in  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture*    In  fact  the 
cdranori  pattern  la  that  the  majority  of  aclehtiats  oii;  experiment  ststion  ataffs  ' 
devote  assigned  jiortlpns  of  their  time  to  teaching  dui tea  with  coranensurate 
arrangements  for  paymenj:  of  aalaltiea  and  opera titig  expense**    It  caii      argued  that 
this  association  la  a  source  of  the  aucce^it' of  both.  ■» 

Vm  DEVELOPMgNiS  AND  NEW  PAttERHS  ^ 
'        A  very  real  source  of  strength  in  agricultural  re^search  is  the  existence  of 
three  separate  (though  not  iaola ted)  arid  s ttorig  programs  of  research;  that  of  the 
'State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations;  that  of  the  United  iStetee  Department  of 
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Agtict^lcui^aS  And  that:  of  prlytfte  Induitryk    Eac6  hii  unique  advAhtigei  end  itriinttbe. 
'  Each  ha»  Ideiitlf table  weakrieaiaa  *  '\  Not  the  least  among  the  adyantagea  pt  fchlf  ' 
ttipirtiee  lyatem  of  teaeair^h  la  th^  Incentive  provided  by  :the  aenae  of  cpmpatittpn; 
and  the-  pride  of  achievement^  though  this  rarely  exlsta  ijis  a  vialble  fotca* 

Fartlaan  Bupporters  can  be  found  for  argxamentai  that  one  dr  the  odier  coul^^^  do  . 
it  all,  better*    VttitoiMtely  %ht  consumar  must  psy  for  all  resesrch,       would  srgue 
thst  the  resesrch  needs  of  this  country  are  best  served  by  maintaining  the  integrity 
and  the  strength  of  all  threat  provided  there  is  a  continuing  ciffort  to. coordinate 
their  separate  as  well  sa  thalr  Cooperative  programs,  -  > 

THB  tOWG  RANGE  STUDY  OF  AcatClILttlRAiTRBSEARCH  NEEDS 
The  so-called  Long  Range  Study  of  Agricultural  Research  N^eds  vlll  surely 
survive  the  test:  of  time  as  s  significant  pontoon  which  hss  given  rise,  to  iDany  new 
dievelopments  snd  the  nuclei  ^or  new  patterns  to^ehhance  the'  total  program  of  agri- 
cultural research  for  this  country. 

Impatua  for  the  study  came  at  the  requeatu  &f  the  Senate  Committac  on  Agricul- 
tural appropriation.    Detalla  ate  contained  In  Senate.  Report  No*  156i»  Coamittee  on 
Apprdprlatlona,  April  Sf»..  1965*    It  atates  on  pagea  3  Snd  4; 
"NEED  FOR  EVALUATION  OF  AGRICULTURAt  RESEARCtt 

"••...It  la  now  recocmended  that  the  S6ctetsry  of  Agriculture  give  Imnedlsta  con- 
Blderatlon  to  the  establiahment  of  an  appropriate  Research  Reyltw  Coanlttee 
con^riaed  equally  of  repreaentatlvea  of . the  land -grant  exparlment  stations,  de- 
partmental reaearch  actlvltlea,  affected  producer  prganl^ationa,  and  with  appropriate 
Industry  repreaentstlon  to  examine  fully  each  aiul  every  line  of  agricultural  re- 
aearch conducted. by  the  Deparltmenfc  and  by  the  StBj:e  Experiment  Stations^''  ^ 

"The  Cooxnittee  recoraoenda  that  the  Secretary  of  Agtlculture,  in  cloaa  cooperation 
with  the  appropriate  repraaantatlvea  of  the  State  Experiment  atatlons^  develop  and 
Bubmlt  to  the  coaxolttee  within  the  next  60  daya  a  program  propoaal  aettlng  forth, 
the  general  outline  of  the  content  aiid  acOpe  of  Buch  a  review  of  the  raaaarch 
programs  conducted  by  the  Department*  by  the  Statea  and  financed  by  cooperating 
Industry  con trlbutlona,  which  would  be  directed  toward  the  general  objective  o£ 
milking  recommendatlona  on  the  respective  roles »  raiponaibllltleB^  and  Areaa  of 
cooperative  effort, that  ahould  be  examined  to  ajirrlva  at  an  overall  evaluation  ^» 
the  baalB  for  future  recommen<|ationa  Involving  the  realignment  and  raaaalgnoent  of 
reaearch  reaponsibllltlea  for  exlatlng  programa,  and  alab  to  be  uaad  aa  the  baaia 
fot  projecting  agricultural  reaearch  req^ulrementa  for  the  next  aeveral  yaara." 

The  plana  for  thla  study  were  laid  at  a  meeting  between  the  Secretary  of  the  U«S» 
Department  of -Agriculture  (USOA)  and  the  0iairman  of  the  Executive  Cocomlttee  of 
the  Aaaoclatloh  of  State  Uhlveraitiea  ancT  tarid-Grant  Collegea  (ASULGC)*    They  \ 
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agrttd  Cbcc  the  study  vould  be  Ctrrled  pUC  by  USDA  «nd  State  Agricultural  focperlm^nt . 
Station  (SAES)  representative!  a'aalgned  by  USlDA  and  tha  Experiment  Station  Cooynittee 
on  Organization  and  Policy  (ESCOP)^  respectively,    Revlewa  of  the  study,  yere  to  be" 
conducted  by  the  National  Agricultural •Research  Advisory  Cbinmlttee  (NARAG)/  the 
Coninittee  on  Agricultural  Science  <CAS), , the  Agricultural  Research  Planning 
Committee  CARFC),  ESCOP  snd.the  SecritaryVs  Staffs 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Executive  CoDinlttee»  ASULGC],  vere  to  be 
Jpintlje  responsible  for  the  submission  of  the  final  report  to  the  Seante  Commlttte 
on  Appropriations. 

The  Joint  SAES-USDA  Task  Force  consisted  of  six  state  station  memberaf  Inclufllng 
a  repteseri^tlve  of  Home  Economics  and  six  USDA  members  with  a  co-chslrman  from  each 
group,    Theplnal  report  was  made  IS^nths  later.    It  vas  a  272  page  docuibent 
backed  up  by i voluminous  detail  In  supplementary  reports  and  vorklng  documents.  Tha 
comnittee  had  devoted  essentially  full  time  and  utilized  inputs  from  all  the  ststlon 
directors,  USDA  agency  adminl8tj%tors  and  a  veritable  horde  of  consultsnts,  technical 
review  panels  and  persons  in  snd  out  of  government. 

The  task  force  set  these  objectives  for  the  Study;  ^  w.^ 

1.  .  Define  the  goals,  purposes ,  snd  scope  of  agricultural  and  forestry  ^ 
-  research  to  serve  the  future  needs  and  values  of  the  American  people 

at  the  local ».  national  and  international  level. 

2.  Develop  a  research  classification  system,  compstible  with  the  information 
retrieval  plans  of  the  National  Agricultural  library  and  the  proposed 
Current  Research  Information  System  to  facilitate  more  uniform  and 
effective  planning,  development,  evaluation,  reporting,  administration* 
and  coordination  of  agrictlltural  and  forestry  research  by  the  Department, 
tjh^State  Agricultur<il  Ex^iment  Stations,  industry  and  other  institutions. 

3.  Inventory  quantitatively  the  allocation  of  USDA>SAES  Research  activities 
by  specific  fields,  snd  of  industry  and  others  by  broad  fields,  in  order 
to  provide  e  bssis  for  future  alldbations. 

.  »  t  '  ^ 

4.  Project  the  research  needed  during  the  next  decade  to  help  people 
adjust  to  their  chsnging  economic  and  social  environment  and  tpi^Unprove 
their  well  being,  and  to  meet  the  Nation's  future  requirtmentp  for 
agricultural  and  forestry  products  and  resources,  [. 

5.  Recommend  relative  emphasis  for  projected  research  for  use  of  adminia<- 
trators  an(|- the  CongrAaa  in  making  judgments  concerning  the  distribution 
and  level  of  support  for  different  areas  of  research. 

6.  Consider  the  respective  roles,  responsibilities^  and  areas  of 
cooperative  effort  among  the  Department,  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations,  and  others  and  recowend  improved  arrangements  for  planning ^ 
developing,  financing  and  coordinating  and  administering  the  total 
agricultural  resesrch  program. 


itefihitloft  of  the  soele  and  acope  of  agricultural.  raaaarcK  waa  an  obvibiia,  jiiid 
eaaential  poirit  Iti  beginning  the  atudy,   A  >claaaiflcatioA  ayatera  waa  dtvlaad,  V 
Saaentlal  decalla  vere  diacuaaed  earlier  In  thia  chapter «    A  cdopr^anaive  Inyen*  , 
tory  of  reaearch »  public  and  private »  waa  accompliahed.    And  reaaatch  needed  fot 
the'  next  decade  vaa  eatimated,    (The  Taak  Force  projected  a  needed  acid  juatlf lable 
incraaae  of  76  percent  In,  pul^iic  reaearch  eltfort  over  the  1965  lev*  1«    Tha  fac£a 
are  thtft  by,  FY  197X  eaaentlally  no.lncreafa  in  teaaarch  effort  had  occurred  %tii 
in  terma  of  1965  dollar*  there  waa  aocne^d^reaaa*) 

Uttle  prpgreaa  waa  lude  In  deflc^ng'the  reapectlve  rolaa  of  SAKS^  USDA,  acid 
otherr  (priiaarily  induatty).    However,  aa  direct  or  indirect  conaequencea  of  the  ^ 
extended  delliteratipna  of  the  Taalc  Force  and  aaaoclated  groupa  a  numbar  of 
poaitlve  actlona  have  taken  place.    Included  are  auch  iteaa  aa: 
1)  finploynent  of  a  teglonal  coordinator  or  regional  director  for  each  of  the 
four  iCaglonal  aaaociatlona  of  SAES,    Creation  of ^  theae  poaltlona  haa  added  A 
new  dimenalon  to  the  State  Station*  a  potential,  to  plan  acid  coordinate  thalr 
individual  and  collective  progr ana  of  reaearch;  to  pilrticlpate  affectively  in  the 
continuing  dialogue  of  ^e  termini  cig  the  reapectlve  rota  a  of  SAES|  USOA|  induatty  and 
othara  in  agricultural  reaearch;  to  Yl^i  contlnuoualy  available  membera  to  function 
aa  tftaff  participant  a  of  the  Agricultural  Reaearch  Planning  and  Faeilltlea  (ARFF) 
aubcoonittee  of  the  Agricultural  Reaearch  Policy  Advlaoty  Cooomlttee  (ARPAC)  Whitih 
advlaea  NASULGC  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  policy  mattera;  |ind  to  ptovida 
a  continuing  aechaniam^or  the  accuiiulation»  Interpretation  and  aaaeeibly  of 
documentation  on  facility  and  program  needa  of  the  atate  atatlona  aa  «  vital  input 
to  budget  development  and  kupport*    Preparation  and  aupport  of* appropriation 
requeata  ia  a  continuoua  and  complex  proceaa  with  compooenta  of  three  yeara 
approprlatlona  almultaneouaiy  involved  {[currently  1973»  il974  and  1975)  i: 

2)   The  atructure  of  KcglonaX  Planning  Coondtteea  (RPC'a)  haa  bean  developed 
and  approved  by  the  four  regional  Aaaociatlona  of  State  Station  Dltactot%  the 
USDA>  and  induatry,    Memberahlp  and  participation  by  thaae  three  groupa  on  each  of 

four  lUPCU  ia  planned  4    In  the  caaa  of  the  ilorthaaat  Region  the  RFC  will 
Include  apeclflcally  dealgnated  membera  to  obtain  repreaentatlon  of  Foreatty, 
Home  economical  Bxtenalon,  The  Collagea  of  1890,  and  Induatry  in  addition  to  the 
Skis  mpd  USDA  membera.    The  RPC*a  will  function  generally  on  the  regional  level  . 
but  Will  not  be  conattalnad  frott  interragional  ef forte  when  thia  la  advantageoua. 


and  idMng  ebaia*    Thay  wilt  rac 
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ttart  Vlll  ba  a  two  way  flow  ofi  ihjfptiutioH  ind  coaMiinlcatlon  iiaoi^  tba  4  WC'a  ' 
and  up  and  down  batwaan  tba  iOIC'fr  and  tba  Asrlcultural  RcAaarch  Plii^ns  and 
radtitlap  subconalttat  pf  ARIlAC  oparatlng  at  tha  national  laval,   ^«  *pc»8  wilt 
Utilixa  tha  39  Raaaatch  Prograai  (aaa  pagaa  10  &  11)  aa  tha  baaa  fri^wblch  to 
oparatc.    Uch  RFC  will  concaro  itaalf  with  only  thoaa  lUsaarcK  fKp$t^  that  ar« 
impbiftanfe  within  tha  ragion^   lliaywlll  aasass  priority  of  ras«arch  wa^a  Vithioi 


nd  on  division  of  afford  within  and  a|«png 


potantial  perfonaars  of  rasaarcii  neadad.  Appropriata  task  forcas  wiit  fvii^tion  fot 
asch  of  the  Sasaarch  Prpgraois. 

3)  cuwunrr  mmearch  iNFORkATtoti  systbh  (ckis> 


lUady  availability  ot  ralimf»  usabla  ciirrant  infonution  on  tha  raaaatch  which* 
is  baiilg  done  is  an  absolute  priraquiaita  to  any  Icind  of  iwahingful  MnagtBafit« 
planning I  and  coordination  of  risaarch  effort. 

The  Current  Research  Infonution  Systam  <GRI5)  which  functions  as  a  unit  0t 
CSRS-USm  ssti^fies  this  need.    Initiated  in  1966  and  fully  operatiowll  Iti  1970  it 
ia  iJiKiuastioiAably  the  nost  uaefil  icientific  research  infomation  atoraga  and 
retrieval  systan  in  existence. 

Included  in  the  systea  are  the  followltig  kinds  of  Infonsation  on  Mil  current  / 
reaearch  in  about  25^000  State  i  rojecte  and  6,000  USDA  Work  Unitsi  .  >y 

*)     The  ti|:le,  project  leeders»  objective*/ procedures,  reports  of  progress, 
and  publicationa.  , 

Iha  location  and  per ;f<inaing  station  or  Agency. 
Funds  expended  for^thA  previous  fiscal  year,  by  source  of  jfunds. 
Scientist-pan^ysiirs  dijvotcd  to  each  project.  >^ 
Complete  cUaaifiicaticin  -  by  RPA;  by  CoMPodity,  Resource,  or  Technology 
6ot  oriented  to  gpeclljic  Coa«odity,*  by  Activity;  by  Weld  of  Sciencej 
and  by  certain  specie]^  concerns  auch  aa  pollution  «  and  health»related. 
The  systSM,  iv  prograii|ltad  to  provide  print-puts  organised  under,  the  39 
Research  fKopc»lu»  ^ 
An  individual  scientist  pr  grpup  of  scientists  oan  obtain  relevant  inforMtion 
on  any  topic  of  concern  Including  a  auMUirication  of  all  Vesaarch  currently  under- 
way; What  is  being  dona?  How?  By  whew?  Where?  and  Bow  Mich?  An  annual  publication 
sumrisas  the  reaearch  effort  for  the  pra^ioua  fiscal  year.    Xhie  report  la 
organized  to  diaplay  the  infovaation  in  teraa  of  dollars  |>y  source  of  funda  and 


and 


.»>> 

c) 
d) 
•) 
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■ciantCit-Mn-yfariry  accordfliQg  to  p«rfoxwin||  «t«n«yi  ioeteion  wlt^  ragioiul  iuk»  ; 
tot«l«»  and.  hy  the  varioui  vayi  pf  cIaaalfieatlon«   I9  addlt£dn|  arraostMitti 
hm  pMda  to  gac  taporta  to  Wat  apaclfic  raqulraMinta  oaadad  fot  r^glooaly  aub* 
tagionali  or 'atat;«  planning  and  cooicdiiuition«. 

,    ORIS  ia  not  without  critlca  and  d«traat&ta*    8opa  cfo^pUln  about  tha  work 
raquirad  to  provlda  tha  mcaaaary  ioputa*   Othati  eoaiplain  about  tha  dalaya  in 
ptoyidlnf  annual  auMuiriai^  and  aho£tcoMing«  in  atiCMtacy  of  ol«aaification«  j^d . 
financial  «nc(  aciantiat«>Mn-yaar  data«    In  difanaa  pf  CKI8  it  ahould  b«  nptad  that 
tha  ayataii  ia  nav;  it  ia  balaagurad  by  ataffing  And  b'udgat  probla«a  of  ita  pim» 
<Xta  projactad  budgat  for  PV  1973  ia  Hbput  $522,000  opiaparad  to  $9.5  ■ilUoti  for 
tha  tcianca  Inforaation  l3ccbanga«>|  «oat  of  tha  inadouraciaa  can  b«  tracad  to  tbi 

'^iginating  ppint  of  tha  data  and  will  ba  raduoad  by  ttaana  of  continuing  aducational 
ptocaaaaa  and  iaprpyad  MchaniiM  for  providing  and  raoording  £ha  it^ta;  and  tha 
dataya;  atany  of  vhich  ataai  froai  dalaya  in  providing  CIU8  vitK  tha  inputa  plua  quita 
phancMiittal  daaunda  (uaaga)  for  tha  aarvicag  will  b«  raduead  by  ii^rovad  input  and 
prograaadng  tachniquaa  along  with  raaolution  of,  ataffing  prbblaaM*    Daapifca  th€a# 
problaaa^  which  ira  racognisad  and  will  ba  aolvad^  ClUt  ja  opara^ional*    tt  ia  a 
baaically  aound  ayattai  and      ia  aatiaf^ng  an  aaaantial  naad>  ^ 

'   4)     A  charactariatic  of  tha  individual  afcation  diractora  and  tha  four 
rational  aaaociationii  ia  thair  panchant  to  Jaaloualy  protaot  prarogativaa  for 
i'ndapandant  action*   On  baliinoa  and  orvar  ti«a  thia  prova*  to  bi  a  aignifioant 
aourea  of  atrangth  of  tha  8A|S  ayataai*    At  a  conaaquane*  «aoh  of  tha  four  8AIS 
ragiona  hava  d«valopad  varying  prdcaduraa  for  Approaching  tha  problana  of  raaaartih 
planning  snd  Coordination*    Frocaduraa  adoptad  in  tha  Horthaaat  axaaq;>Ufy  tha  kinda 

'of  activitiaa  taking  placa* 

By  1967  tha  four  atationa  in  Haw  Jaraay,  Kaw  York  And  TAnnaylvania  had  jpinad 
forcaa  to  affact  battar  Agricultural  raaaar<^  coordination  within  tbir  iubragion* 

,lha  HJVPAltC  groups  organisad  tan  taak  forcaa  to  taviaw  ourrant  raaaaroh»  aaaign 
prioritiaa  for  ^ha  futura  an^  work  out  progrm  ahif i^a  Within  «nd  awong  atationa« 
Thia  ia  of  nacaaaity  a  continuing  procaaa  but  aignificant  ohangai  and  ihifta  hava 
alraady  raavltad. 

Corn  and  foraga  braading  programa  hava  baan  tatwinatad  At  kutgarA  with 
aaauranca  thAt  thay  could  raly  on.  th«  prograaa  (with  aqm  axpanAion)  at  Nnn  Stata 
and  Cornall*   Ihay  in  turn  Axpandad  thair  afforta  in  vaata  diappfeal  and  pollution 
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eontrot*  Hchi^orn  bttadlog  progrAMS  of  CoriMi^  tod  Htm  Suta  ware  ■odj^td  to 
•xi^od  affort  on  th«i  short  fatfon  hybrids  by/corntXl  and  the  long  iMfon  by&rldt 
by  fann  9t«t(i«   Xgrc«iMQt  vif  raaohad.  on  fhittt  illthin  ffcatf  of  M«ny  progrMi 
vharaby  ««cb  of  th«  ftatlotii  took  portloni  of  tht  )probltM  In  order  to  cencantrcta  \ 
thair  affort.   It  Is  obvioui  that  tha  totil  affort  ii  tb«  ftrongav  for  thia  planning 
and  xioordination. 

Tha  Kav  England  Stataa  Agricultural  Rcfaarph  Coordination  (KBSAKC)  projact  wta 
activatad  in  July  1971  •    It  baf  takab  a  broadtr  vitwppinti  cncottpaaaing  raiaarch,  . 
education  and  mansion  ictivitiai  in  Iti  projiotad  icrutiny^    Ita  activities  ara 
cantarad  atound  tha  39  lUsaarcb  itogruuir   It  involves  coniidarstion  of  tha  value 
and  iMpsct  of  resources,  cOModities  end  programs  on  th*  people  bf  ^ech  etete;  the 
raseSrchy  teeching  end  extension  resources ,  responsibilities  end  opportunities  in 
csch  stete;  and  en  enalysie  of  current  steff  resources  trith  the  specific  intent, 
of  eicetteining  the  potent iel  for  shifting  prog'tavS  vichin  the  constreints  of 
ejtisting  personnel.    Froedsing  procsdures  bave  been  developed  to  esienble  stid 
enalysa  the  current  eituetion  and  recoMMend  shifts  vbicb  will  operste  to  the 
benefit. of  this  subreglon*  ^ 

The  Delewsre,  West  Virginia  end  Marylend  (DSHMAltC)  subregion  ie-  in  the 
prOdSss  of  orgenix^t^. 

In  the  final  analysis  t' planning  end  coordination  pust  consider  and  «ust 
involve,  in  different  degrees  to  be  sure,  the  scientists,  the  sdMlnistretorfy 
industry  groups,  oonsuMrs  end  the  public  in  g«nsr#l«    Mo  effortli  will  succeed 
vithojit  oo«pleta  coaMitsMint  of  all  concerned  to  e  oooMon  pbjeccivi.  Tettidipation 
without  ceoperstion  i«  deetined  to  feilure*   the  SAIS  people  beve  dsaonstreted 
their  desire  to  'participete  end  cooperete  in  the  planning  end  cpordinstion  they 
know  sKist  be  done*    they  will  do  it. 

^        rm  wxtt  TO  Bi  REsroNsxvg  to  cuwur  wim 

the  etsti  exptrlMnt  gtstions  beve  repeatedly  oAlled  attention  to  the  fact 
thst  they  opiivate  es  the  fooel  point  for  probleai  pf  the  people  they  larve*  their 
scientific  steffs  ere  the  »ost  avere  of  current  end  potentiel  problens  of  any  group, 
they  ire  in  close  contact  with  the  extension  network  which  functions  in  eVety  stste. 
they  listen  to  end  utilize  the  edvice  end  services  of  e  wide  spectrum  of  producer^ 
processor  f  consuMt  and  '*user'*  groups »    It  csn  snd  has  bSen  docuMentfed  that  thi 
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stations  hty«  bttn  riiponiiVt  to  ehsnflng  Bt<ida« 

Iht  adaloiitriftot's  of  x«sts^cH*  bear  tht  rttpopsibl!Hty  of  strikin^t  mionnbls 
baliinca  batwttn  Miinttialhg  iidtquata  contltMity  df  taiastch  ptojccti  %M  tUqninf 
thft  tlik  of  obsoltf  anc«  >»o^  "beating  d^d^  HorMft",    To  an^  toward  aithar  axtrctma 
clinging  to  taisaarch  of  tha  paac  datiing  vifch  problaoa  ot  thtt  p^f},,  Va.  jtai{>ing 
on  avaty  naw  bandvaton        ia  tquslly  tcgraCtabla^    Tha  ona  laadi  to'anjphaaia  on 
tha  obvious • <ad aqua taiy  rasasrehad)  or  no  longar  ralavant  problans.    This  of 
ntcaSsityy  givsn  fixad  lisdtm  in  svailabU  raaotircas,  pracludas  diractinj  sttantion 
to  othc>r  araaa  -  ba  thay  nav  ot  otharwlsa,  >A  policy  of  draping  support  and 
discontinuing  projfacts  bafora  tha  objactivas  hava  basn  achiavad  is  aquslly  wastaful^ 

.  Balsiuss^  avoiding  tha  two  axtrcMBt  ia  achiavad  by  having  faasibla  ptocaduras 
fo*  proja/t  daVaXo|>iMint,  projact  Vaviav  and  approval  and  continuing  prooaduras  for  . 
ptogran  planning  and  coordination* 

thia  aaans  utilizing  «  rsnga  of  inpUta  for^ idtntifying  nay  aiid  potaptisl 
probltns;  assassing  thair  iaqsort^nca  with  raspact  to  aach  otha^  and  thoSa  currently 
undar  invaStia(stion;  dafining  tha  natura  of  tha  ptoblaia  so  as  tc  aXpadita  axprasSing 
tha  objjactivaS;  oivtlining  tha  procaduras  tot  achiaving  tha  objaotlvas;  and  idantlfy«>i 
ins  tha  raaourcas  njtadad  to  cSrry  out  tha  proposad  rasaaroh. 

Kach  fltata  station  has  its  own  procaduras  to  accootplish  tha  basic  ra^uiraoMinta 
for  raaponsibla  administration  of  rasasrch  funds.    In  addition,  tttay  participate 
-in  tha  many  bthar  facets  of  reseerch  plsnnlng  and  coordination  that  take  place  at 
the  regional  and  national  levels* 

The  reeponsiveness  of  SAES  to  chenglng  needs "iS  reflected  in  changes  iil  both 
the  abeolute  and  the  relative  allocations  to  various  Itasearch  FtogrSnS^  For 
exaoiple«  the  annual  inventory  of  agricultural  research  4e  the  stete  stations  shows 
that  in  FY  iH^p  $2*8  Million  was  expanded  for  research  on  EnvitonaentelT  Quallty«^ 
The  outley  for  reseeteh  in  this  eree  of  work  had  increased  to  $7.4  isillion  in 
FV  1970*   A  $15  million  increese  in  Hatch  peynents  to  SteteS  hsS  been  projected 
fot  FV,1974  over  the  Executive  Budget  for  FY  1973^    Included  in  thii  projection 
ere  $$  million  for  additional  research  on  Xnvifonmantal  Quality ^andfteSource 
Conaervatidn*.  $5  million  for  Consumer  bleeds  >  including  KutritioUi.  Adequecy  o^ 
Food  end  Fibei^  Supply*  and  Food  Sefety,  and  $5  million  fot  Rural  tMvalopment. 
The  urgency  6f  probleoa  in  each  of  the  arees  are  recognized  quite  generally  now.  ^ 
What  is  import snt  is  that  they  have  been  included  among  items  ipecificelly 
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IdMtlfltd  In  budgat  rt<iu«sti  durlof^  tht  jMWt  flv«  of  tlx  ywr**  nU!orttiQ«tttl^» 
tb«  «pproprlitiont  of  rooafit  yMtfi  lum  Mt  iudc  >rOiyil^ooa  for  flDftoolng  th% 
,otw  r«*Mrch  if«<?tilr#d  to  t«okla  tb*i«  addltlowil  probiiiii* 

To  hm  cur*  thiir«  li  Alvayi  «  potalbllity  for  itilfti  t&  raiaarch  of  hlgbar 
priority  vlthln'  •xftin^  f undlog  Imli.  And'  iMOh  ihlf  t*  hinr«  b«in  »«d«,    %xt  «• 
•ugi««t«I  *  M>«  ttrtngth  of  any  vMMroh  iynttn  is  the  aiauraaea 

oi;  continuity  for  loundly  oonecivftd^  frtoduetivi  >xojiota.   ttm  o«{>«bility  to 
Adjuit  to  ohang ins  ymiM«  !•  iiiianti«i»  but  th«  *^utt•rf ly**  «|>pro|ioh»  oodsr  ubich 
fundi  ara  ihifttd  to  raapond  to  aach  ahift  in  th4i  vinda  of  pubtio  fanoy»  ia  not 
th«  solution*  ' 

It  la  obvlou*  tharc  Vill  not       in  th#  for«a««bi«  futura,  auffioiant  fundi 
to  finanoa  4ll  tha  rtaiitch  Uult  ii  naadad  and  that  wiantiati  vould  Jlika  to  do. 
Thii  M^itai  dayalopMint  and  ua«  of  prooiduto  within  and  aflK>ni|  thii  atata  atatiooi 
tha  miVir  induitry  and  othars  to  provlda  for  •llfaotivt  planning  and  ooordii\ition 
of  tha  total  raaaatoh  affort*   Woblawi  wiit  ba  idantifia4  and  objactivaa  dafiiid. 
'  In  thf  prooafi  iMny  faeajttf  will  ba  oonaidarad,  includintJ  i)  tha  ralativa  l»por- 
Unoa  of  tha  protilaia»  b)  tM  ourtant  iUta  of  knoHladca*  o)  tha  fip  batvafQ 
knoifladga  and  practloa»  d)  th*  potantial  ittpaot  of  raaaaroh  in  iolvlng  tha  probli«i 
a)  currant  affort  on  tha  tmm  or  al«ilar  problaMi»  f)  vhara  do  ooMpatanoa  and 
faoilitiaa  now  aidifc  to.nork  on  th«  probla«»  g)  vhara  should  tha  raiiaroh  N  dona* 
h)  vfait  ntv  rasouroai  Mist  ba  »«da  availably  tV  do  tha  xatairoh,  i)  vbit^viU^bi 
tha  oonaaquancas  tit  succassful  afchiavaiwnt  ol  ^a  objactivaa  m  social^  •oonowio, 
anvlroniiantal,  and  j)  vhat  is  tha  probability  of  suoeasiful  atsoo^pliibiMnt.  Of  tha 
objactiva  and  hov  long  wilt  this  Uka7 

tha  vlll  to  raaot  positivaly  to  aach  of  thasa  Is  a  praraquiiita  to  iuooasa, 
Tha  53  «A1S  hava  da^nstratad  thia  will  and  «ost  laiportantly,  th#y  hava  orastad 
tha  wachanisM  to  daal  with  th«i  and  ara  aotlvaly  angagad  in  uilng  thaii  on  «  day 
to  day  Usis.   lha  futura  will  sa«  an  ineraai«  in  subraglonal,  raglonal ,  #nd 
national  pUtining  and  ooo'rdination  af  jtorti«    «iis  will  ba  an  aJctanilOtt,  with 
iiq>rovaaMntS|  of  proosduras  for  which  tha  groundwork  has  alraady  bt«n  laid. 

^gHD  or  8AKa  gKCnOH)  ■ 

lUiidant  Kducatioot  with  inputs  froM  a  lUnnah  of  Illinois  and 

othars^  a«g.  Dr«  Jaro«a  fasto* 

Cooparstita  Ixtaniiod  (  to  b*  prapirad  by  t)r.  TboiMi  King  (flD)). 

Total  bbaptar  to  ba  aditad  by  Mr.  Jack  KaoHlllan. 
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iUuMt*  Wtfiiioa  <1962)/  Child  of  th«  Far  frotttiir*   loirlioa*  f«ptMbtr» 

XooU^uoh^  H«  C.t  X.  K.  tctf«  and  W#      Hayar  (X962).   Stati  Aitioultural 

Ixi^rtMnt  Itatiotwt  A  ttiatory  of  lUsaaroh  Foliey  «nd  Prooadutt*  Kls«« 
Pub.  Ik)#  904.    CoopttatlVli  lutt  XicptriMnt  8tat:ion  8atvlQ«»  UfOA* 

IUtuta«  o<  th«  Uoltad  Statat 

24  $Ut.  440  ;  lUtoh  Act  of  18d7 

34  ftat.  63  «•  Adaiit.Attt  of  1906  ^ 

34  ftac.  669  .   '  «  ^   Itotioo  1  of  Adawa  Aerof  1906 

38  Itat.  372  '    Mth^Uvat  Act  of  1914 

^  39  0t«t«  929  «•  8iiiith«-Hu|^at  Act  of  1917 

43  .1tat,  970  '    ^  .  Mrn4U  Act;  of  1925 

'  49  Itat.  436  /      l«»khiad»J^oas  Act  of  1935 

60  Stat*  1083  •  AaMtndoHint  of  Baokhaad-'JoMa 

«i  tha  Agric*  Markatlng 
A6t  of  1946 

69  Stat*  6n.  OoniDlldatad  Hatch  Act  of*  1955 

76  Stat,  m  -  McXntlra*Stinnit  Act  of  1962 

77  Stat.  40  «  tha  phytlcal  facllitlas  A0t 

.of  1963 

79  Stat*  431  -     •  Xha  Spadal  Gtantt  Act  of  1965 

A  Ha  clonal  Frogtaia  of  IMsaavoht  Kaport  of  A  Study  Sponaotad  Jointly  8yt 
AiaoclatldR  of  Stata  tfnlvataltlat  and  land  Orant  Cbllagaa  and 
I^.S.  Dapartwant  of  AgYleultura*   Octobat  1966. 

Sanata  Kapott  Ko.  156«  Coiwlttaa  on  Appro^rlatlona  April  9$  1965  ip?^  3«4)« 

Coala  for  AMrleanat  tha  Haport  of  tha  rra«ldant*t  Cowalaalon  on  Matlonal 
Coalt«   ftantlta-Hallf  tno.  1960« 

Manual  of  Claatlflcatlon  of  Aftleultural  and  forattty  Xaiaaroh.  .  Xatuad^by 
Splanoa  an4  Xduoaticm  Staff  /  U*S*  DapartMnt  of  Atrloultuta. 
Wathlngtoni  D»C.  Juna  1970. 

^Froeaadlngt  of  tha  First  Annual  Convantlon  (1887)  of  tita  Ataoclatldn  of 
A»arloan  Agricultural  Collagat  and  Exparl»ant  Stations,  ^  PP* 

1941* ' 

lubjact  Mattar  Organisation  of  Agricultural  and  Fomstry  ftasaaroh  Cdnductad 
by  Tha  53  SMita  Agricultural  Ibeparliiant  Statlona»  QcfKar  Cooparatlng 
Xnstitutlona,  and  tha  Unltad  Stataa  Dapartmant  of  Agtlcultura. 
(0KERC<*71-12-*8«1)»  Daoaabar  1971. 
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'  Senator  SrBVBKSOiir.  The  hearings  are  now  adioumed,  subjecfc  to  tiia 
call  of  the  Chair.  .  ' 

(Wliereuiwn  the  hearings  were  ad  journed  at  2  ;16  pan,) 
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